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THE EARLY CHURCHES, No. l. 


BY REY. WM. CROWELL, BOSTON. 


Mucxu labor and learning have been ex- 
pended in researches, among the literary 
remains of the early ages of Christianity, 
to ascertain what were the principles and 
practices in respect to church polity, dis- 
cipline, ordinances, and worship, which 
prevailed in the churches at that period, 
The subject has, in our view, more of his- 
torical and literary interest than practical 
importance. For it is a principle funda- 
mental with Baptists, that the Bible alone 
is sufficient, and the only authority; both 
for Christians and Christian churches—suf- 
ficient not only as a rule of faith and life, 
but sufficient if understood and practised, 
as a general directory of discipline for the 
churches. Any custom, therefore, proved 
beyond a doubt to have existed in the 
churches of the second or third century, but 
which is not supported by inspired testimo- 
ny, has no authority with us. A custom 
proved to have existed in those early times 
may show how the scriptural directions were 
then understood; but yet, we have the 
same unerring word which they had, and 
we may say, without fear of contradiction, 
that we have, in many respects, better 
facilities for ascertaining its true import. 

It is, however, an interesting subject of 
inquiry, how far the practices of the early 
churches were likeourown. For although 
it is certain that corruptions very soon 
erept in, yet we may suppose, that for a 


time, the churches would retain the im- 
press of the apostolic mould. Such evi- 
dently was the fact. ‘T'he scanty accounts 
of the churches of that period, which have 
reached us, show that like the kingdom 
represented in vision, they were ‘partly 
strong and party broken.” 

Among the works which have been writ- 
ten on this subject, that of Sir Peter King 
is particularly valuable, for the scholar- 
ship, research, and impartiality with which 
the author.conducted his inquiries. This 
eminent man was the son of a wealthy 
grocer, born at Exeter, in Devonshire,. 
England, in 1669. He was intended by 
his father for his own occupation; but 
showing a strong predilection for study, he 
was befriended by the celebrated Locke, 
his maternal uncle, whose executor he af- 
terwards became; and, by his genius and 
application, he made great progress in the 
study of the ancient languages, and eccle- 
siastical history. His attention was at 
first turned to the ministry, but by the ad- 
vice of Locke, he devoted himself to the 
study of jurisprudence, for which purpose 
he visited Holland, and attended the lec- 
tures of the great masters in the science. 
On his return, he became a member of 
Parliament, was afterwards Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas; in 1714 he en- 
tered the privy council, was made a Peer 
in 1725; and finally became Lord Chan- 


_cellor of England, which office he sustained 


till a few months before his death, which 
occurred in 1734. 
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His principal literary works are an In- 
quiry into the Constitution of the Primitive 
Church, and a History of the Apostles’ 
Creed. There are some circumstances 
connected with the origin of the first nam- 
ed’ production, which lend to it additional 
interest. Although King was a member 
of the Episcopal Church, yet the positions 
maintained in the book are nearly all of 
them adverse to the claims of Episcopacy. 
He was evidently a man of great integrity 
of mind, as well as a profound scholar. 
It is stated in the English Congregational 
Magazine that his doubts respecting the 
correctness of the Episcopal scheme led 
him to investigate the subject, and this in- 
vestigation led to the preparation of this 
work. While in this state of mind, he 
visited the Bishop of Winchester, with 
whom he was on terms of intimacy. He 
told the bishop his difficulties, and express- 
ed his fears that the Episcopal scheme 
was not according to the original constitu- 
tion and design of the Christian church. 
The bishop replied, ‘Oh! if you are in- 
quiring in that direction, I cannot do bet- 
ter than to recommend to you a book that 
has lately come out ;”’? mentioning the title. 
It was the book of which King himself 
was the author, which had appeared anony- 
mously. Finding that he was sent back 
to his own book for information, he per- 
ceived that nothing more could be expect- 
ed from that quarter, and he abandoned 
the design of entering into clerical orders, 
and commenced the study of the law. 

As might be expected, when the ten- 
dencies of the book were seen, it received 
little favor from Episcopalians. The copy 
before us, is probably one of the first edi- 
tion, though it bears no date by which the 
time of its publication can be known, nor 
any marks of its origin, except that it was 
‘‘printed at London, for J. Wyat.’’ It 
is entitled, ‘‘ An Enquiry into the Consti- 
tution, Discipline, Umty and Worship of 
the Primitive Church, That Flourish’d 
within the first Three Hundred years after 
Curist. Faithfully Collected out of the 
extant Writings of those Ages. Byan Im- 
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partial Hand.” The design, he tells us 
in his preface, was ‘‘in general to represent 
the Constitution, Discipline, Unity and 
Worship of the Primitive Church, that 
flourished within the first Three Hundred 
Years after Christ; but more particu- 
larly and especially to ‘describe their opi- 
nions and practices, with respect to those 
things that are now unhappily controverted 
between those of these kingdoms, who are 
commonly known by the names of Church 
of England-men, Pesbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, and Anabaptists.’’ He declares that 
what he has written was *‘ wholly collected 
out of the genuine and unquestionably au- 
thentic writings of those ages,’’? and he 
continues, ‘‘I hope, with the greatest im- 
partiality and fidelity, without any pre- 
possession of mind, or any fraudulent deal~ 
ing whatever.” ‘As for the occasion,”” 
he adds, ‘‘ of my publishing this treatise, 
it cannot be imagined to proceed from/sa 
spirit of vanity or ambition, since I so far 
conceal my nameas that even my bookseller 
knows not who I am; much less, I hope, 


will it be construed by any to proceed from ~ 


a spirit of contention and animosity, from, 
an ill design to foment and increase our 
present feuds and divisions; since I assure 
the whole world, our unnatural quarrels 
do so much afflict and trouble me, as that 


2 oma 


I would sacrifice not only this book, but 


also all that I either am or have, if there- 
by I might be an happy instrument to 
compose and heal them.” 


Of his entire sincerity in making these >. 
statements, there is no reason to doubt. --~ 


He also gives a list of the original authors 
from whence his facts are drawn, and the 
editions which he used, inviting at the 
same time any one to show in what re- 
spect he had not fairly represented the 
matter, with a promise to retract what he 
had advanced whenever any error should 
be pointed out.* He writes like a sincere 


* Mr. H. J. Rose, the Cambridge translator of 
Neander’s ‘‘ History of the Christian religion and 


Church during the three first centuries ;’’ says, 
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inquirer after truth, and a truly honest 
man. His ability and profound learning, 
no one will-doubt. 

The writings of the Fathers have always 
furnished the advocates of episcopacy with 
their chief arguments. Well aware that 
plain unprejudiced readers of the New 
Testament, would never spelyout he least 
trace of the establishment or the existence 
of episcopacy, they resort At once tq ‘ the 
Fathers,” in which general category they 
are careful to include writings which ori- 
ginated as late as the fourth and fifth\cen- 
turies, and having found, as they say\the 
‘*three orders in the ministry,’’ they\at 
once commence a course of reasonihg 
backward to the Jewish Priesthood, com- 
posed of High Priest, Priests and Levites 
from thence they reverse their logic back 
to Christ and the Apostles, and we have 
the ‘“*three orders,’’ with the doctrine of 
‘* Apostolig¢al Succession,” to boot, as so 
much clear gain. ‘¢The Fathers,” says 
erdonk, ‘are consulted on this 
subject, Detause the fabric of the ministry 
which they describe, forms an historical 
basis, for interpreting scripture.”’* The Ox- 
ford writers frequently declare that episco- 
pacy cannot be substantiated from the 

; concurrent 
voice of antiquity,” to which they appeal, 
and if the scriptures hgve nothing directly 
contrary to it, many of them consider its 
prity binding. 
carry the principle above state: 
urther ; and say irtually, “ The 


in a nite he preface, A PNA d | 


\ 5 
Draughtof the Primitive Church is said to ees 


made a convert of Lord King, against whos 

work on the church it was written.” This as- 
sertion was disputed, and he gives his authority, 
which proves to be a mere vague report, the ex 
istence of which report depends only on the 
statements of a nameless author of 1739. Such 
a report of course deserves no credit, and it is 
well known that Slatyer’s [or Sclater] reply 
was far from being a refutation. 


* Episcoracy tested by Scripture—p. 94. 
piscopacy y P P 
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fathers of the Papal Church are consulted, 

because the fabric of the ministry which 

they describe forms an historical basis for 

interpreting the early fathers, and these 

together must decide our interpretations of 
ripture.”’ 

To Baptists, on the contrary, the voice 
of\antiquity, since the apostolic age, is of 
no\ authority whatever. They have the 
scyiptures as their guide, and they are con- 
tet to interpret them by the laws of lan- 
gupge, and the dictates of common sense. 
They see no reason why the sacramental 
wine should be poured down a screeching 
infant’s throat, because such things were 
done in the second century, nor why we 
should kneel to receive the bishop’s bless- 
ing because it was done previous to the 
dark ages; yet the researches of this learn- 
ed anq candid Episcopalian are interesting 
in themselves; and we dorbt not the read- 
xs of tthe Memorial will be gratified to 

§ how far the customs of the early 
s, as set forth by him, resembled 
p of episcopacy, and how far they ac- 
urches. We intend, therefore, 
nt some \of our author’s facts and opi- 
ustrative of the principles of 
church\ polity, following his own order, and 
combinjng the testimony of other writers. 
The first inquiry to which his attention 
is directed, is to ascertain the meaning of 
the wortl church, éx\noia as used by the, 
eayly Christian writers. It is the applica- 
tion of this word, and not its derivation, 
or previous use by the heathen, which is 
particularly considered. Originally, it sig- 
nifidd a seldct assembly, called together 
for any purpos, being etymologiéally made 
fron} ex, and «arb, to call Srom, This ori- 
ginal idea of the word is peculiarly appli- 
cablq to the nature} design, and destiny of 
a church. 

The true and propéy application of the 
term church, is a point of much impor- 
tange. It is used with\great latitude at 
th¢ present day, and \in such a way as to 
mislead the 1 aly e are gravely 
| ? 


' 
‘ 


in thig, and ‘a few succeeding numbers, to—— 


> 
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told of the ‘‘ Holy Catholic [i. e. Univer- 
sal] Church,” as though such a visible 
unity—such an organized body, actually 
does, or could, exist in the world. We 
hear of the ‘‘ Greek Church,’ the Luther- 
an Church,” the ‘‘ Scottish Church,”’ and 
the ‘* English Episcopal Church.” This 
may be a convenient term, owing to the 
poverty of language, to apply to those and 
other hierarchies of the same naturg. But 
it should always be borne in mind, that 
the true and real ideaof a Christian church, 
is, an assembly of Christians. It isa body 
called out of the world to the service of 
Christ. The probable origin of the En- 
elish word church, 7é xvpranov, belonging to 
the Lord, or, as others derive it, from x«vpiov 
olyov, the house [household] of the Lord, 
confirms the same view. This is the 
prevailing use of the word in the New 
Testament. In five cases out of six, it 
signifies a local company of believers; and 
from this use the figurative applications of 
the word borrow all their force. When 
we are told of ‘the general assembly, and 
church of the first-born ;” i. e. angels, Heb. 
xii. 23; or of the church which is his 
[Christ’s] body,” Eph. i. 23; we first 
think of such a body as was in the habit of 
meeting in the house of Aquila and Priscil- 
la, Rom. xvii. 3—5; we take. that as the li- 
teral idea of a church, and thence imagine 
all the truly pious on earth to be assembled 
in a similar manner, or direct our thoughts 
tg the assembled angels in heaven: _ 
Our author finds the word used with six 
different significations, by the early Chris- 
tian writers; instances of which afe quoted 
in illustration of each. ‘The Episcopal 
scheme of a national or diocesan church, 
composed of many distinct congregations, 
having its ‘‘ inferior clergy,” and its bishop, 
or bishops, finds no support in the practice 
of this age. Sir Peter says, ‘‘I find the 
word church once used by Cyprian for a 
collection of many particular churches, 
who mentions in the singular number, the 
church of God in Africa and Numidia. 
Else, I do not remember that ever I met 
with it in this sense, in any writings either 
6 ‘ 
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of this, or the rest of the Fathers; but when- 
ever they would speak of the Christians, 
jn-any kingdom or province, they always 
said in the plural, the churches ; never in the 
singular, the church of such a kingdom or 
province. ‘Thus Dionisius Alexandrinus 
does not say the church but the churches of 
Cilicia.*, Ireneus mentions the churches 
that were in Germany, Spain, France, 
the East, &c. So also Tertullian speaks 
of the churches of Asia and Phrygia, and 
the churches of Greece.t Andso of every 
country, they always express the churches 
thereof in the plural number.” 

In this respect, then, the views and cus- 
toms of this age correspond with those of 
the Apostles, and the expressions of scrip- 
ture. We read of the ‘“‘seven churches 
in Asia,’”’ ‘the churches in Galatia,” the 
‘‘ churches in Judea,’’ &c. which are plain- 
ly nothing more nor less than congrega- 
tions of believers. The word, he continues, 
is applied by the Fathers to ‘ a ‘company 
of believers, who at one time, igone and 
the same place, did associate PP cclves 
together, and concur in the participation of 
all the institutions and ordinances of Jesus 
Christ, with their proper pastors and mi- 
nisters.”? How much resemblance such a 
church bears to a national or diocesan 
establishment, having Archbishops, . Bi- 
shops, Prebendaries, Deans, Priests, and 
Deacons, the reader must judge. Again, 
on p. 7, he says, ‘‘the usual and com 
acceptation of the word, and of whi 
must chiefly treat, is that of a 


lar church, that is, a ee of Chn 
e, under their? 


gting to ether in one place, ur 
pypper. p ors¢ forded perforfhance of re- 


ligious worship and the exercise of Chris- 
tian discipline.” This is a correct general 
description of a Baptist church. 

As this is a point of great importance, 
inasmuch as from the time that separate 
independent churches were merged and 
lost in national religious establishments, 


* «Ac rns xodtxtas exkdAnotat, Euseb. lib. 7 c. 5. 
+t Per Greciane ecclesiz. 
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corruption has been rife, and religious free- 
dom has been crushed ; it may be instruc- 
tive to trace out the course of events by 
which the change was brought about. 
Changes like this are gradual and im- 
perceptible. Gieseler says, vol. 1, p. 96, 
that the first movement in this direction, 
was in the united testimony of the churchss 
against the heretics. ‘By making com- 
mon cause in this matter, the churches, 
which held to the ancient faith, came gra- 
dually to feel in some sort one, and thus 
was developed the idea of a Catholic 
church,* as opposed to and excluding all 
heretics, and this idea in its turn, as well 
as a common interest, led to a more and 


more intimate union, of which the Apos-. 


tolic churches [i. e. those formed under the 
personal ministry of the Apostles] formed 
the centre, though without exercising any 
absolute authority over the rest. In the 
Catholic Church alone, true Christianity 
was to be found; and all without its pale 
were abandoned to the wrath of God.” 
Thus by ggeking to accomplish a good ob- 
ject ina ng way, was the first step in- 
sensibly taken towards corruption. The 
natural result of this, he tells us, p. 151, 
was to increase the dignity and consequence 
of the ministers. 

Neander, though he corroborates these 
views generally, is less definite in tracing 
the first departure from primitive order to 
the same causes. He speaks of ‘a sister- 
ly system of equality, in the relation of 

Fie churches to each other,’’ which was 
£ soon succeeded by ‘‘a system of subordi- 
nation,” originating in the practice of form- 
ing branch, or daughter churches, in the 
country, each considered as a part of a city 
church, receiving its pastor by the appoint- 
ment of the pastor of the city church, who 
thus became, in some sense, a modern Bi- 


* This term, according to Gieseler, first occurs 
in the Epistle of the church in Smyrna, concern- 
ing the martyrdom of Polycarp, found in Euse- 
bius, Book 4, Chap. 15. Polycarp is there said 
to have prayed for “‘ the whole Catholic Church 
throughout the world,” i. e. for all the pious. 
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shop, having country pastors subject to him. 
‘‘'Phus arose the first great church union 
between the churches of the city and of the 
country, which together formed one whole.” 
Next followed the subjection of all the 
churches in a province to the church in the 
metropolis, the pastor or bishop of which 
was called ‘primus inter pares.’? On the 
same principle all the churches centred in 
the church of Rome, the then capital of the 
world. 

Closely connected wih this course of 
things was another grand error. This 
was ‘‘ the confusion between the visible and 
the invisible church, an union of spirit which 
consists in faith and love, with the outward 
unity of the visible church, which is de- 
pendent on certain and outward forms.” 
In accordance with this error, men began 
to think more of an outward relation to the 
visible church, than an inward conformity 
to the spirit and precepts of the gospel. 
Salvation was exclusively in the church, so 
called, that is, it was, necessary to sustain 
a visible union to that body, whose head- 
quarters were at Rome, and of which the 
Roman Bishop was the head. 

Thus the original method of separate in- 
dependent churches, composed of believers 
united for worship and discipline, was set 
But nothing is plainer than that 
this was the original regimen. Such is 
the united testimony of scripture, and the 
early history of Christianity. The Bap- 
tist churches of the present day retain 
this original form. It is an inestimable 
blessing ; and they should beware of every 
movement which threatens it. Whenever 
churches step out of their proper sphere, 
even to accomplish a good object, there is 
danger. It might be very desirable to the 
early churches, that heresy should be de- 
stroyed, but the plan of combining their 
power to do it, by creating a public opi- 
nion against wickedness, resulted in de- 
stroying the churches themselves. Con- 
ventions of pastors and churches met to 
put down any evil, by an aggregation of 
influence, are of the same tendency. It 
is better to let the tares grow with the 
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wheat, than to root up both together.’ If| a warning to all churches to beware of 


the ancient churches had extended their 
church action to the exclusion of heretics, 
each from its own body, and no farther, all 
would have been well. Their example is 


attempting to do a good thing in a wrong 
way, or of overstepping their proper bounds, 
with the hope of doing more extensive. 


good. 4: 
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ROBERT THOMAS DANIEL. 


Rosert Tuomas Danteu was the fifth 
son of Samuel and Eliza. Thomas Daniel. 
He was born the 10th day of June, 1773, 
at their residence, in Middlesex county, 
Virginia. Soon after the close of the Re- 
volutionary war, the family emigrated to 
North Carolina, and settled in Orange 
county, near Hillsborough, where most of 
them remained until the close of their 
earthly pilgrimage. 

At the age of twenty-three, March Ist, 
1796, the subject of our present notice was 


married, to Miss Penelope Cain Flowers, | 


of Chatham county, in the same State, 
with whom he lived most happily forty- 
five years. The deep piety and ardent 
zeal, for the cause of salvation, of this ex- 
cellent and devoted lady, I will be per- 
mitted to remark, qualified her to be, and 
she was, eminently, a co-worker with her 
husband, in his numerous labors in the 
Gospel field. She closed a life of consist- 
ent piety, and unwavering fidelity in her 
Christian profession, at Salem, in Missis- 
sipp1, on the first day of January, 1840. 
She brought up five sons, and three daugh- 
ters, and lived to greet twenty-seven 
grand children and great-grand children. 
For several years previous to her death, 
she had been the subject of deep bodily 
affliction. She felt that she had done her 
work on earth, and pressed with irrelieva- 
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ble suffering, she wished to depart. At 
length, ‘‘the Angel of the Covenant”’ 
came— 


ne And faithful to his promise, stood 


Prepared to walk with her through death’s dark vale.”’ 


She met the summons with a serene heart, 
and ascended expressing her perfect confi- 
dence in the boundless fulness of Christ, 
and that in him she was safe. 

Mr. Daniel professed in JuTy, 1802, to 
have obtained a hope in Christ. He was 
then in his twenty-ninth year. Under 
what instrumentality this event occurred, 
cannot now be determined; probably, as 
has been the case in many other instances, 
the influence and exhortations of the love- 
ly, blooming, and pious girl, who had con- 
nected herself with the church in very 
early life, and ‘who, six years before, had 
united her earthly destinies with his. 
Having found peace in believing, he did 
not delay to put on Christ, in the divinely 
appointed form, but the next month—in 
August—was, at Holly Springs, in Wake 
county, North Carolina, of which church 
he became a member, ‘ buried with Christ 
in baptism,’’? by the Pastor, Rev. Isaac 
Hicks. 

The sacred fire that burned in a soul so 
ardent and ingenuous as his, could not be 
depressed or concealed. During the early 
part, therefore, of the succeeding year, 
1803, he began publicly to address sinners, 
and at the meeting of his church in April, 
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was formally licensed to. preach the Gos- 
pel. His education was extremely limi- 
ted, and had he been in a condition to 
apply himself, no facilities were then at 
his command; but he had less need of 
this species of preparation, than any man 
Iever knew. His extraordinary abilities 
were at once perceived, and three months 
afterwards he was called to ordination. 
He submitted with trembling, and the 
solemn rite took place at Holly Springs, 
at their monthly meeting, in July of that 
year, when he had been a member of the 
church but eleven monthstiggD ofiei- 
ating Presbytery were Elden Isaaé Hicks, 
his Pastor, and Nathan Gull 4 both of 
whom, eminently useful ministers in their 
day, have long since gone to their rest. 
From this hour, in which he took upon 
him the solemn vows of the Episcopal 
office, until that day in which he went up 
to inhabit “‘that temple not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens,’ he mag- 
nanimously devoted himself exclusively to 
the minis, in the duties of which he 
expended his fortune and his life. Of the 
several pastorships he sustained, I will, 
for the sake of brevity, limit the notice to 
a bare catalogue. 

The Church at Mount Pisgah, near his 
youthful home, was the first, of which I 
have information, over which he presided. 
After some years, he changed his place to 
Rocky River, in the same county, and 
took charge of the Church at May’s Cha- 
_ pel, in the vicinity. Thence, on their in- 
vitation, he removed to Sawmill Church, 
in Marlborough district, South Carolina. 
From that place, he returned to May’s 
Chapel. While here, he accepted the 
call of the Church in Raleigh, and re- 
moved to that metropolis. After some 
years, he resigned his pastorship there, 
and accepted the oversight of the Church 
in Greenville, Pitt county. Thence, he 
removed to the Church at Black Creek, 
in Southampton county, Virginia. His 
next and last place of residence on the 
other side of the mountains, was Bellfield, 
Greenville county, Va. Leaving this, he 
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emigrated with his family to Tennessee, 
and, after spending some time in itinerant 
labors in the middle part of the State, he 
settled in Lexington, Henderson county. 
He soon after took charge of the Church 
in Paris, in Henry county; and after a 
few years residence there, removed to 
Holly Springs, Mississippi; whence, he 
finally changed his residence to Salem, in 
that State, where expired the affectionate 
companion of all his journeyings, and 
which he regarded as his home, at the 
time of his death. 

From this rapid sketch, it will be seen, 
that Mr. Daniel was emphatically a wan- 
derer. He had literally ‘‘no continuing 
city.’ This feature in his history, was 
the result of causes, not difficult to be as- 
certained. His temperament was san- 
guine. He was easily discouraged, and 
as easily induced to change his place, by 
the prospect of greater usefulness at some 
other. The revival spirit had a perma- 
nent home in his heart. Where religious 
excitement prevailed, for the time, he was 
powerfully attracted, and strongly disposed 
to fix his residence. But the consideration 
which, I apprehend, more especially go- 
verned his movements, was the just con- 
viction, that Divine Grace had designed 
and fitted him peculiarly for the labors of 
an Evangelist. He was, therefore, desi- 
rous of being constantly in the itinerant 
service. These, and not any dissatisfac- 
tions of his churches, or difficulties with 
them, were the causes of his frequent re- 
movals. No man had more than he of 
Christian urbanity and kindness, was more 
ardently beloved by his people, or more 
deeply regretted when he considered it his 
duty to leave them. These facts, if we 
had no other proof of their truth, were suf- 
ficiently demonstrated by the enthusiastic 
joy with which the people of whom he had 
once presided, always greeted his subse- 
quent visits among them. 

Another prominent characteristic of our 
departed brother was, an abiding desire ‘to 
unite the people of God in evangelical ac- 
tion, by which, he was assured, they could 
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accomplish more than in their separate 
and individual capacity. He understood 
‘and appreciated the advantages, of which 
we may in this way avail ourselves, for 
the more thorough and extensive preach- 
ing of the Gospel, in our own and other 
lands. He was, consequently, a zealous 
actor in the origination of many religious 
and benevolent associations, and the chief 
instrument, in the region of his labors, by 
which they were sustained. Much of his 
time was occupied with these duties. Dur- 
ing a greater part of his life, he was either 
a mussionary or an agent, of some one or 
another of them. In these capacities he 
served successively, besides, perhaps, se- 
veral others whose names do not now oc- 
eur to me: the North Carolina Baptist 
Missionary Society, and Baptist State 
Convention; the Baptist Board of For- 
eign Missions; the Baptist General Asso- 
ciation of Virginia; the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society; the Baptist 
State Convention of Tennessee; the Edu- 
cation Societies of Tennessee and Missis- 
sippi; and the South-Western Home 
Mission Society. When he was overta- 
ken by the message which called him 
hence, he was on a tour which he had 
projected for the benefit of the last two of 
these Societies, which he purposed to ex- 
tend through Tennessee, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippl. 

When not especially employed as a 
missionary or agent, the whole region of 
country, within from a hundred to two 
hundred mules of his residence, was fre- 
quently visited by him, and especially 
such places as gave indications of revival. 
In these excursions, his labors were often 
attended by the most glorious results. He 
was not, consequently, much with his 
churehes—and yet, most of them were, 
by his instrumentality, built up, and 
greatly enlarged and strengthened. It is, 
therefore, matter of no surprise, that dur- 
ing the last thirty years and more of his 
life, he filled so large a space in the public 
eye, in the South and South-West. 


He 
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was honored, as the instrument of origina- 
ting or advancing many powerful and ex- 
tensive revivals, from which the churches 
have been replenished with members, and 
out of which, have gone forth numerous 
ministers into the Gospel field. In a let- 
ter to me, written from his death-bed, re- 
ferring to these subjects, he says :— 

“Daring the thirty-seven years that 
have passed away since I commenced the 
work of the ministry, I have travelled for 
the purpose of preaching the Gospel, about 
sixty thousand miles, preached upwards of 
Jive thousand sermons, and baptized more 
than fifteenhundred people. Ofthat num- 
ber, many are now ministers of various 
grades, but tecelve are men of distinguished 
talents and usefulness, and ten, mostly 
through my procurement, are regularly 
and thoroughly educated. Of all these,” 
he adds, ‘‘I have nothing. to boast, only 
in Christ Jesus, my Lord. I regret, 
much, that I have done so little for his 
dear cause, and been so cold-bearted, and 
remiss in duty.” 

The readers of this article are ‘aware 
that an Evangelist seldom baptizes more 
than a very small proportion of those who 
profess religion under his ministry. If, 
then, our lamented brother baptized fifteen 
hundred, we may safely conclude, that he 
‘had been the instrument of the conversion 
of five times that number, or, at least, 
seven thousand five hundred persons. 

Mr. Daniel was emphatically, the friend 
of young ministers. Affectionate and sym- 
pathetic in his intercourse with them, he 
was ever ready to impart instruction, and 
to encourage and sustain them by his 
countenance and influence. His advice 
was always in favor of a close and con- 
stant study of the Bible, joined with ar- 
dent prayer, humility, and exclusive de- 
votion to the glorious cause. Many a 
young minister has felt, for years, the in- 
fluence of a few hours intercourse with 
him. § 

‘* His eye was meek and gentle, and a smile 
Played on his lips; and in his speech was heard 
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Paternal sweetness, dignity, and love. 
The occupation dearest to his heart 
Was to encourage goodness.” 


To no man more than to him, is the 
Church in the South and South-West in- 
debted, for the spirit that now prevails, 
and the means at her command, for min- 
isterial improvement. 

He was truly apostolic in his sentiments 
and actions, regarding the spread of the 
Gospel. His solicitude could not be cir- 
cumscribed by the boundaries of a town, a 
eounty, a State, or even continent. His 
soul was too expanded to move in so small 
a circle. The cause of Christ was the 
same in all lands to him, and had the 
same measure of his prayers, labors, and 
anxieties. In the last article he ever 
wrote for publication, he earnestly, as 
professedly his dying admonition, solicits 
the ministry to give themselves wholly to 
the work; to avoid ail feelings of selfish- 
ness; in their addresses to be plain, brief, 
perspicuous, and to preach to the heart; 
to be affectionate to other denominations ; 
to seek self-government, and continued 
mental advancement; to indulge no jea- 
Jousies towards each other; to seek out 


oad 
and encourage young men whose. duty~ite 


may be to preach; and to avoid secular 
and political stations and honors; to be 
faithful in private intercourse; to be in- 
dustrious in preparations for the ‘pulpit ; 
to abjure all egotism ; never to ordain any 
“man, of whose fitness for the sacred office 
they are not entirely satisfied; and to re- 
member that, whatever may be their lite- 
rary and philosophical attainments, with- 
out a thorough knowledge of the Bible, 
they are unprepared to perform the duties 
of a minister of Christ. In the same pa- 
per, he exhorts the churches to be indisso- 
lubly united in their efforts for the spread 
of the Gospel; to sustain the ministry by 
their co-operation, their prayers, and their 
contributions; to provide means, for the 
education of those who are preparing to 
enter the field; to see that they are all 
devoted to the work; to secure the servi- 
ces of able and efficient deacons; and to 
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cultivate among themselves, assiduously, 
the spirit of concord. ‘Thus is his charac- 
ter illustrated, with reference to the gene- 
ral cause of salvation. 

Than our lamented brother, few men 
have ever possessed in a higher degree, 
the qualifications necessary to a successful 
minister of the Gospel. 

He had not the learning of the schools, 
and yet, if education consists in the disci- 
pline of the mind; the expansion, and 
energy, and discrimination of the intel- 
lect; the ability to perceive the nature, 
the relations, the bearings and influence of 
any subject he wished to investigate, his 
was unquestionably, most extensive and 
thorough. The Bible, and the human 
heart, were his chief books. He read lit- 
tle else. His rhetoric, he drew from his 
own elegant taste; his logic, from his dis- 
criminating and enlightened judgment, as 
to what is true in argument; his meta- 
physics, from his constant contact with 
the human mind; his ethics, from God’s 
revelation; and all the sciences and arts, 
from their original sources. In literature, 
the knowledge of his vernacular, without 
pretensions to critical accuracy, supplied 
him with an easy, copicus, and beautiful 
style of speaking, which for perspicuity 
and force, if not elegance and splendor, 
has not often been equalled by those who 
are classically read. 

His manner was natural and affection- 
ate. Highly polished as a gentleman— 
grave, dignified and courteous, in social 
intercourse, he was in the pulpit, lucid, 
spiritual, and impressive. Asa friend, he 
was gentle as “the first mild. beams of 
morning’s glorious sun; when he ascend- 
ed the pulpit, he blazed as the noontide 
rays of the same solar orb. 


“ The breath of air that stirs the harp’s soft 


string,” 


is an emblem of his spirit-in the circle of 
his friends. On the walls of Zion, that 
zephyr ‘rose into the whirlwind and the 
storm.” 


10 


“ce 


All attitude and stare, 
And start theatric, practised at the glass,” 


were his perfect scorn. Possessing a tall 
and manly person; a countenance of the 
finest mould, intellectual, and benevolent ; 
a voice in which was mingled thé sweet- 
ness of music and affection; and during 
many years past, locks upon his brow as 
white as wool; his whole aspect and man- 
ner, instantly enchained his hearers, and 
made them feel that they were in the pre- 
sence of a great and good man. His piety 
was consistent, ardent, and cheerful. He 
was uniformly prayerful, ready to every 
good word and work, ever prepared to 
weep with those who weep, and to rejoice 
with those who rejoice, to. instruct the in- 
quirer, and to point all to ‘‘the Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sin of the 
world.” 

As a divine, his orthodoxy was above 
suspicion. His knowledge of the profound 
doctrines of the Gospel, was extensive and 
minute, and his ability to make themyun- 
derstood by his audience, was unusual. 
These, he always associated in the mind 
with their practical bearings and relations 
to experimental religion. ‘The cross of 
Christ was his favorite theme. ‘T'hence, 
he derived all his own hopes, and to that 
he ever directed the hopes of the people, 
as the fountain of salvation, and the source 
of eternal life. 

Such as a man, a Christian, and a 
minister, was our beloved and lamented 
Father in the Gospel. That he was free 
from imperfections, and even grave faults, 
we do not pretend. We claim not for 
him exemption from the commen lot of 
humanity. He would himself have shrunk 
from such an intimation, as fulsome and 
revolting. ‘There are dark spots in the 
sun. Nor did he escape, entirely, the 
withering breath of calumny and detrac- 
tion. All these, however, are now covered 
by the dust of the grave-yard, which lies 
upon his bosom; and never did it press a 
purer, a warmer, or a more generous 
heart. He has descended to the tomb, 
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without a spot to disfigure the escuteheon 
of his fame. 7 

To his closing hour, he retained his ac- 
customed vigor of mind. Of his last ser- 
mon, the writer of this article was an au- 
ditor. His subject, was ‘‘ The Christian 
Brotherhood,” with a vatedictory address 
to the people from the text, 2 Cor. xiii. 
11: ‘Finally, brethren, farewell. Be 
perfect, be of good comfort, be of one 
mind, live in peace, and the God of love 
and peace shall be with you.” His body 
was worn down and emaciated with dis- 
ease, but he was evidently much inter- 
ested, and soon became warm with his 
subject. His eyes were partially lighted 
up with their usual fire, and his thoughts 
occasionally arose, and sparkled with 
glowing brilhancy; but they were like 
the distant flickering of the lightning, in 
the far off storm cloud, which had ex- 
pended its force, and nearly passed away 
He tottered from the pulpit to his bed, 
where he lingered until Saturday evening, 
the 12th of September, 1840. He then 
called to him his sons resident in Paris, 
Tenn., whither his friends had conveyed 
him from Lebanon, and announced to. 


them, that he was about to go—that chilly 


death had commenced his actual work. 
He gave them calmly all necessary direc- 
tions, and addressed to them( and the nu- 
merous friends that crowded around him, 
his final exhortations. Still he lingered. 
The holy Sabbath passed in devotion, 
and Monday arrived. 


J All around was calm, 


While on the bed of death the pious saint 
Was waiting for his passport. Not a voice 
Broke on that holy stillness—not a groan, 

To tell of nature’s sufferings, met the ear. 
All--all--was peace. The healing aid 

Was proffered by the hand of loye; but he, 
The dying one, now knew his hour had come, 
And looked, alone, to Him in whem his soul 
So long had rested. With an eye of faith 

He saw the heavens opened—waiting spirits stood 
To bear him upwards; and he seemed to hear 
Some notes from angels’ minstrelsy.”’ 
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He had given his all to God, and only 


whispered audibly—these were his last 
words—‘t Lord Jesus receive my spirit,”’ 
and fell asleep. 

There lay his body, but his soul had 
gone, after a weary journey of sixty-seven 
years on earth, to tune its golden *harp in 
the presence of the Saviour. He who 
had wept, and prayed, and toiled so much, 
had ascended to dwell with those, who 
long before, had crossed the flood of gloomy 
Jordan. We will not now ask—how could 
he be spared? Who is to take his place 
in the battle field? God is infinitely wise 
and good. 

We will only add, that not a pang or 
groan marked his exit. ‘ Ravished with 
a view of Heaven’s glory, he forgot to 
live, and left on his pale corpse, now a 
fallen ruin, such a peaceful smile, as well 
might prove his victory in death.” Oh, it 
is gain thus to die! When rich atoning 
blood purifies the spirit, and faith lays her 
strong hand on the blessed Lamb, who 
bore our load of guilt and wo, then dark- 
ness flees away, and through the dreary 
vale of the King of Terrors, a glory shines 
which tells of immortality. And there 
are angel bands of bright attendants—an- 
gel notes to greet the joyful spirit, as it 
bursts away from its cold prison; and be- 
yond that valley, all is Gop and HEAVEN. 

R. B. CG. H. 


OBITUARY OF MRS. S. L. SOMMERS, 
OF NEW YORK. 


—_—_— 


Our readers may have observed, the 
most of them, in the journals of the day, 
a notice of the death of Mrs. Sarah Lock- 
wood Sommers, the wife of our esteemed 
brother the Rev. Charles G. Sommers, 
pastor of the South Baptist Church in the 
city of New York. It seems but fitting 
that some more extended remarks should 
be made on occasion of the removal of a 
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Christian of rare excellence, whose meek, 
devout, and consistent course, adorned the 
faith she professed. he pages of the 
Baptist Memorial seemed to afford no in- 
appropriate niche for the insertion of such 
arecord. ‘To write her eulogy is neither 
intended, nor is it needed. ‘The influence 
she exerted and the recollections she has 
left in the hearts of those who knew her, 
will form a better and more endearing me- 
morial than any it would be in our power 
to rear. Her husband mourns the de- 
parture of the wife of his youth, taken 
from him after a long and happy union, 
that only taught him the more, year by 
year, the worth of the partner God had 
given him. Her children weep for an af- 
fectionate parent, whose fervent prayer 
was continually offered for their conver- 
sion; and who has been removed from 
them, whilst some of their number, from 
their tender age most needed a mother’s 
care, and yet were least able to appreciate 
the greatness of their loss. The church 
over which her husband is pastor, lament 
a beloved sister, in the meek lustre of 
whose graces they had rejoiced, from their 
first constitution as a church to this day ; 
whilst a large circle of kindred and friends 
unite in deploring the death of. one, ge- 
nerally esteemed and beloved. But in 
her case, death was robbed of its bitter- 
ness; and as God was glorified in our sis- 
ter’s life of watchfulness and devotedness, 
he was honored also, in the tranquil tri- 
umph of her departing hours. It was one 
of those instances in which the scriptural 
image of the disciple’s death, as a ‘ fall- 
ing asleep in Christ,’ seems peculiarly 
applicable, as describing the serenity of 
mind enjoyed in the prospect of eternity, 
and the gentle dismission that at last se- 
parates the spirit from the body it had te- 
nanted. Some in the last conflict, strug- 
gle, and groan, and gasp. But it is the 
favored lot ef others, to breathe out life as 
a child sinks into slumber, when pillowed 
on a parent’s breast. 

Such was the peaceful dismissal of our 


sister. The silver cord was loosed as by 


12 
the gentle untwining of its strands, and 
the weary wheels of life stood at last mo- 
tionless at the cistern, and the golden 
bowl seemed rather to be crumbled silent- 
ly away, than to be violently dashed as 
into fragments. 

Mrs. S. had kept, as many Christians 
have done, some records of her religious 
feelings and history; they were confined 
to herself, and from their brevity, their 
unstudied simplicity, and the irregular in- 
tervals at which they were made, were 
evidently expected to meet no other eye 
than her own. They may, (mere hints 
and fragments as they are) be useful to 
others, as furnishing the secret of the 
lovely symmetry of her religious charac- 
ter. She was, as is generally known, a 
daughter of Thomas Skelding, Esq., one 
of the deacons and original members of 
the South: Baptist Church, but who, dur- 
ing the early years of her life, resided at 
Troy. Although she was never sensible 
of the feelings of dislike with which some 
of the unconverted regard the disciples of 
Christ, she shunned their appeals to her 
own conscience. But in a revival of reli- 
gion at Troy, the remark of a child eight 
years of age, as to her own deep sinful- 
ness, awakened, by the blessings of the 
Divine Spirit, the attention of Miss Skeld- 
ing to her own condition and character 
before God. She thought, that if one so 
young was a sinner, how much more must 
she be such in the sight of a holy God! 
After a period of distress, in which her 
friends cherished hope of her conversion, 
ere she could herself be persuaded of it, 
and in which the perusal of the Bible, es- 
pecially of the 8th chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans, seemed chiefly instrumen- 
tal in relieving and enlightening her mind, 
she was, in the nineteenth year of her 
age, received into the church at Troy, 
having been baptized by him, who after- 
wards became her husband, and who was 
at that time, pastor of the Baptist Church 
in that city. Graceful, amiable, and ac- 
complished, there was much to commend 
her to the world; and its flatteries awaited 
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her. But in the strength of God, she was 
enabled to renounce its gaieties and vani- 
ties for a better portion; and with Ruth to 
flee, taking refuge beneath the wings of 
the God of Israel. The larger part of her 
religious career was spent in the responsi- 
ble and difficult station of the wife of a 
Christian pastor. Wespeak of it as diffi- 
cult, because of the many and apparently 
contrary claims that are made on the 
Christian woman, occupying such a place. 
The sphére which God in his Scripture 
and his Providence has assigned to her 
sex, is especially that of the home. ‘To 
adorn, cheer and govern that sphere, to 
shed around the lustre of her gentle nature 
and her more refined taste; and by affec- 
tion and the law of kindness, by prudence 
and the meekness of wisdom, to guard its 
interests and uphold the household chari- 
ties, furnish for this sex their noblest and 
happiest province. But the wife of a 
Christian minister, seems also required to 
bear her part in meeting the demands of a 
less retired and a wider sphere. It is ex- 
pected of her, not only beneath her own 
roof to strengthen the hands of her hus- 
band, and lighten his toils, but beyond it, 
and abroad in the homes of his flock, to 
be found aiding his work and extending 
his influence, especially among the female 
members of her husband’s charge. Her 
position makes her the mark of many 
eyes, and the theme of many tongues. 
To unite in any just degree these opposing © 
claims, without the sacrifice of those of 
either class—to regard the interests of the 
church without leaving those of the family 
to go to wreck, and to consult those of the 
household, without being so engrossed by 
them as to become indifferent or useless in 
the Church, is a difficult and rare attain- 
ment. Jew, more happily than our la- 
mented friend, seemed to reconcile and 
satisfy alike either class of duties ; neither 
in her devotion to her husband and chil- 
dren, overlooking the interests of the 
church, nor in her wakeful and prayerful 
government of her family, losing her in- 
terest in the sanctuary, or losing sight of 
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the claims which the world around had 
upon her sympathies and her prayers, her 
efforts and her time. 

Of her excellence in the relation of a 
wife, no language would probably seem 
strong enough to express the deep sense of 
her worth and affection, her piety and 
prudence, which a long and harmonious 
union had given to him who is now her 
bereaved husband. His heart safely trust- 
ed in her, and whilst there was no preten- 
sion in her manner, there was a sound so- 
briety of judgment, that made her to him 
a valued counsellor. The anxiety she 
felt for his usefulness and the’ prayers she 
offered in behalf of his pastoral charge, 
“her diary sufficiently indicates. All their 
extent the last day only can fully reveal. 
Her anxiety for others, of her near con- 
nexions, and especially for her beloved 
children, the same records again and again 
attest. We will not extract largely from 
them, for the hand of another, nearly con- 
nected with her, and who knew her in the 
retirement of home, may at some other 
season present them more largely than our 
limits will admit. Her chief desire, the 
controlling anxiety of her soul, seems to 
have been the conversion of her children. 
In the case of four of their number it is 
believed that her prayers have been 
granted. She records the change. which 
divine grace had wrought in a child, as 
with the feelings of one who had found 
great spoil; and in her last sickness, spoke 
of herself as willing to depart, if her death 
might be but the means of bringing 
another of them to the Saviour. For the 
church, and its meetings for prayer, espe- 
cially those of its female members, whose 
place of meeting was at her residence, she 
shows in these her manuscripts an impas- 
sioned interest; and mentions one instance 
of a meeting delightful to her own soul, 
when, from some cause, not one came to 
unite in her prayers. Some inquirers 
have found peace, while she has been in 
that meeting, kneeling and commending 
their case to God. 

Her labors for others, and her uniformi- 
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ty of character, the meek lustre of a piety 
that neither blazed ostentatiously at one 
time, nor wavered and sunk at another 

time, but shone serenely and steadily on, 
were not maintained without cost, and 
without struggling against a heart whose 
inconstancy she deplored. The language 
she uses would seem surprising to those 
who know not the internal warfare of the 
believer; the humiliation that lays the true 
disciple in the dust, seems often but affect- 
ed and insincere to those who know 
neither the spirituality of God’s law, nor 
the plague of their own hearts. ‘T'o those 
who saw only her serene progress, calm 
and noiseless as the growing light of day, 
the following language may seem strange, 
which she uses of herself. ‘ Searching into 
the sinfulness of my heart, I find great va- 
nity and unfixedness of mind; and get little 
victory, even now when freed from many 
cares, formerly unavoidable. My passions 
are strong and peevish, disquieting my spi- 
rit too often upon little temptation—my 
words are not as they should be—my spi- 
rit is too slothful and dull; my time little 
improved for God’s honor, and for my own 
and other’s good—my mercies are more 
used for self than God—my spiritual 
seasons add but little to my growth in 
grace. I come short in all personal and 
relative duties. My secret duties are 
seldom vigorous, or the impressions of pub- 
lic exercises lasting. Iseem languid im 
spiritual vigor, to my shame and grief— 
Lord, pardon and strengthen the things 
that remain.”” Such is the language of 
self-depreciation, in which her heart found 
vent in secret. 

It is at such seasons of deep and peni- 
tent abasement before God, that those 
graces spring, which flower so beautifully 
and fragrantly in the eyes of man; and the 
significant language of the prophet is un- 
derstood, when, in God’s benediction upon 
Israel, it is said ‘**He shall grow as the 
lily, and cast forth his roots as Lebanon.”’ 
In the upper air is seen only the lowly 
flowret, odorous and resplendent, but its 
hues, and fragrance, and life, are to be 
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traced to unseen sources: they come from 
a deep contrition that shoots its sturdy 
roots into the lowest depths of the soul; 
and a struggling faith that sends down its 
strong fibres, like the roots of the cedar of 
Lebanon, large, massive, and deep, into 
the fulness of the grace of our Almighty 
Father and God.» Of the same tenor is 
her language on another occasion, when 
her style seems to have the pithy, antithet- 
ical strength of the old Puritans. ‘I 
find that my strength consists in knowing 
that I am weak and constantly depending 
upon Christ; my progress in the divine 
life} on the conviction that I am every 
hour liable to go back; my success on the 
persuasion of my fallibility; my safety on 
the assurance that to retreat from danger 
is my highest glory, and to decline the 
combat, true courage.” 

But the most prominent feature in her 
Christian character, was her attachment to 
the Bible. She was an assiduous reader 
of the Scriptures. Never allowing any 
engagement or religious employments 
even, to prevent her from commencing 
the day with the perusal of God’s word. 
‘‘Sometimes,”’ she says, ‘it has been dif- 
ficult for me to leave off reading. I per- 
ceive new promises on every page.’’ And 
again, ‘‘ May I never neglect that precious 
beok till I change time for eternity. I 
find my greatest comfort and peace deri- 
ved from it through faith.’’: 

As to afflictions, she had learned with 
the most experienced Christians to know 
their worth, and to extract sweetness from 
their salutary bitterness. ‘I had rather 
endure them longer,” she says, ‘‘ than to 
be delivered out of them with deadness of 
heart.’? And elsewhere we have the tes- 
timony, which, coming as it does, from so 
devout and diligent a student of the Scrip- 


tures, is of peculiar value: I find afflic- 


tion to be the best commentator—it explains 
many ahard text, and opens ‘many a pre- 
clous promise.” From her gentle and staid 
temperament, she might not, perhaps, be 
prepared fully to adopt the stirring and 
tempestuous lives of the poet of Method- 
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ism, in which faith seems bounding over 
the prison walls of earth— 
“ The rougher our way, 
The shorter our stay ;” 
‘“« And the tempests that rise, 
Shall gloriously hurry our souls to the skies.” 

But the principle of her religion was 
the same, and the language of a beautiful 
prayer, found in her diary, as made some 
three years since, was answered in her ac- 
tual course, and in the spirit with which 
she met the messenger that bore her hence, 
we trust, to the Father’s house: ‘ May I 
live waiting for my Lord, not with feelings 
that will prevent me from discharging the 
active duties of life, but looking for my 
Lord—not building on long years below, 
not expecting great things here, but with a 
heart untied from the world, ready to go 
at the shortest summons to meet my Jesus.” 
Much of this would seem the inditing of 
the Spirit, that maketh intercession for the 
believer, according to the mind of God, in- 
scribing on her heart what, unconsciously 
to her, was God’s actual will, as to her 
early removal from earth. 

She was another of the innumerable 
victims of consumption. Its slow and un- 
certain approaches long allowed her friends 
and family to hope that she might yet be 
spared to them. Change of scene and of 
air was tried, but in vain; and she at 
length returned from a visit to the residence 
of her sister, to die at her own habitation. 
The writer of this hurried notice had at 
her request visited her twice in the earlier 
stages of her sickness, when her spirit was 
that of sweet submission, and calm reliance 
on God, with a delightful acquiescence in 
his appointments. Bound to the world by 
many ties, from her affection to her family 
she yet had no undue anxiety to remain, 
no fears todepart. Absence from the city 
denied the writer the privilege of witness- 
ing the last scenes of her life. The ex- 
pressions of her resignation, and her se- 
rene, unwavering hope, were frequent and 
emphatic. The language that fell from 
her pale lips in the last days of her earth- 
ly pilgrimage, was that of one comforted 
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of God, and thus prepared to comfort 

_those who wept around her, and who were 
soon to lose her. Recovering from a fit of 
coughing that had threatened strangula- 
tion, she blessed the Lord for the relief 
granted her, and having exclaimed, repeat- 
edly of the preciousness of Christ, she 
then continued, **I thank thee, Oh, Sa- 
viour !—I wish to be in heaven to praise 

‘ thee-for ever. That is the way to be hap- 
py. This is the point in which we all 

fail, we have not praised him sufficiently.” 

On a dying bed, surrounded by those 

whom she tenderly loved, and could not 
leave but with a mother’s feelings, such 
was the spirit of thanksgiving the Saviour 
had already given her, a prelude to the 
full burst of praise, that the disembodied 
spirit of the Christian pours forth over 
that death, which even to pious survivors, 
is the occasion of sighs and tears, and 
which to the ungodly causes the shudder- 
ing of despair—as they recoil from the 
verge of an untried eternity. The last 
Sabbath morning she spent on earth, she 
remarked that the night had been passed 
without sleep ; but it had been a profitable 
season to hersoul. ‘* I have been enabled 
to examine my own heart, and I find that 
I do trust in the Lord.’’ When her hus- 
band proposed remaining with her, she in- 
sisted on his “‘ going to the house of God, 
to the last,’’ to use her expression. ‘* You 
cannot imagine,’’ she went on to say, ‘the 
happiness and tranquillity of my soul.” 

Then again exclaiming emphatically and 

repeatedly as to the preciousness of Christ, 
and his being all her trust, she said, ‘¢ Oh! 
the glory and the majesty of Jesus Christ, 

Can it be possible that this great God of 

glory has taken up his abode in my heart? 

Can it be possible? Yes,:I feel that it is 

I feel that I am his.”” Such were 

her overflowing consolations, the peace (in 
the language of prophecy) like a river, and 
the righteousness like the waves of the sea, 


so. 
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like the billows of ocean, bright, countless, 
and bounding heavenwards when its sur- 
face is rippled by gentle breezes beneath 
asummersun. Such are the consolations 
ever fresh, sparkling with life, ceaseless 
and boundless, ‘‘a righteousness like the 
waves of the sea,” that this dying disciple 
found in the Christ whof she trusted and 
adored. 

Her last moments are described as be- 
ing favored in entire exemption from suf- 
fering or convulsion. Without distortion 
of feature or any movement of the limbs, 
life lapsed silently away. ‘She gently 
ceased to breath, and her head declined to 
the pillow ; to use the language of our be- 
reaved brother, her husband, ‘‘as one 
might suppose, the head of the beloved 
disciple sank when permitted to recline on 
the bosom of his Master and Redeemer.” 

May the Bible, she so prized and stu- 
died, and from whose living wells were 
drawn the bright lessons of her life, and. 
the rich consolations of her death-bed, be 
the guide and stay of her children, and 
of that bereaved brother who is tempted 
to exclaim, ‘* The Lord hath put out the 
light of my tabernacle.’? It would be sel- 
fish to wish her recall to earth, even if it 
were possible. And while lamentation is 
not forbidden, it is well that our lamenting 
should be at the feet of Him to whom 
went the disciples of John the Baptist, 
from the funeral of their friend, teacher, 
and guide—‘‘ And the disciples of John 
took up his body, and buried it, and they 
went and told Jesus.” Carried to Christ, 
and told in his ear, sorrow becomes salu- 
tary, and loses its bitterness. In Him death 
is robbed of its terrors; for He is the Re- 
surection and the Life. They that have 
died in the faith are gathered to Him, and 
when He shall return, **them that have 
fallen asleep in Christ, will God bring 
with Him.” , 


W. R. W. 
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Scenes AND SCENERY IN THE SANDWICH 
IsLanps, AND A TRIP THROUGH CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA, IN 1837—42. By 
James J. Jarves. 12mo. pp. 341. Bos- 
ton, Jas. Munroe & Co., 1843. 

We are happy to meet Mr. Jarves 
again in the walks of literature ; his former 
work we predicted would be a favorite, 
and it has had a very favorable reception 
on both sides of the Atlantic. In England 
it has been reprinted, and sold well. No 
one has had finer opportunity than Mr. 
-Jarves to write well on this interesting 
part of the world. 

We honor the author for his indepen- 
dence, and are gratified at his remarks of 
sober thought and careful investigation. 
We advise our readers, who desire to un- 
derstand the condition of the Sandwich 
Islands to read this charming volume. It 
is well printed, and has several very beau- 
tiful steel engravings and maps. It is well 
adapted for a present, and would be more 
useful in a library than a showy annual. 


THe Revisep STATUTES OF THE Com- 
MONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, re- 
duced to questions and answers for the 
use of schools and families. By Wit- 
t1AM B. WepcGEwoop, A.M. Boston, 
Tappan & Dennett, 1844. 


A more useful little book for the people 
of the Old Bay State, we have not lately 
seen. It should be in every house, and 
every child in Massachusetts should com- 
mit it to memery. — 

Similar books have been made by Mr. 
Wedgewood on New-York, New-Hamp- 
shire, Maine, and Connecticut, and no 


mean service has this gentleman rendered 
to his country by his judicious labor. 


THe TRIAL OF THE Pore or RomME, FOR 
Hieu TREASON AGAINST THE SON OF 
GoD, TRIED AT THE Sessions’ House, 
or TRUTH, BEFORE THE Ricut Ho- 
NORABLE DivinE REVELATION, THE 
Hon. JustTice REASON, AND THE Hon. 
Justice History, taken in short hand. 
By A Frrienp to St. Perer—with an 
Appendix. Boston, Tappan & Dennett, 
1843. 

This is altogether the most caustic and 
truthful expose of Antichrist we have ever 
seen. We beg our friends to obtain this 
trial—your children will read it with great 
interest, and become acquainted with the 
iniquities of the Papal History. Especial- 
ly do we urge it upon the attention of Sab- 
bath School Librarians. The sale no 
doubt will be very great. The trial is ad- 
mirably conducted. Emperors, historians, 
martyrs and confessors are the principal 
witnesses. 


Tue Youne Patriots, or A SABBATH 
ScuooLINDEPENDENCE: Boston, New- 
England 8. 8. Union, 79 Cornhill, 1843. 


This book is quite above the ordinary 
stamp of juvenile books, and is written by 
a thinker. It will perhaps occasionally 
startle the reader, but the conclusions 
are sound and irresistible, because they are 
Evangelical. We are greatly pleased 
with the recent publications of the New- 
England Sabbath School Union, and have 
read, with much satisfaction, two small 
volumes written by ladies who are sisters. 
We allude to ‘‘ Not weary in well doing,” 
and ‘* Charity at Home.’’ The discrimi- 
nation of character in both these works, 
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constitutes their charm, together with the, Neau’s HisTory or THE PuRITANS, With 


sober, rational, every-day view which is 
taken of piety. 

These Ladies will, we doubt not, again 
contribute to the welfare of the young, by 
their judicious labors. 


Question Book or CuristiaAN Doc- 
TRINE, for Bible Classes, and more ad- 
vanced pupils of Sabbath Schools. By 
Baron Stow. Boston, New-England 
Sabbath School Union. . 


We only notice this work at present 
as one that has been highly spoken of 
by those who have employed it. At an 
early period, we hope to take up the sub- 
ject of Bublical instruction in our schools 
and Bible classes, and then this and simi- 
lar publications will come in for a share 
of our attention. 


THe Mretuopist QUARTERLY REVIEW: 
for October. 


Tue CuristiaANn REvIEw—December. 


We always receive these Quarterlies 
with pleasure, we are sure to find liberal 
and enlarged views in both of them. These 
periodicals are fair exponents of the views 
and characteristics of their excellent edi- 
tors. From Dr. Peck we look for sound 
discrimination, accurate research—a Chris- 
tian temper. From Mr. Smith we ex- 
pect extensive learning, erudite investiga- 
tion and beauty of style-—We are never 
disappointed. 

‘The Priesthood in the Church” is a 
capital article in the Methodist Review, 
and is founded on the presumptious pre- 
tensions of the Diocesan of Marylands 
set forth in two semi-papistical discourses: 
Weare glad to see the Methodists of En- 
gland and in the United States taking dis- 
tinctive ground in opposition to the claims 
of a corrupt establishment, and an arro- 
gant prelacy. 


‘notes. By J.O. Cuovuxes; in 8 parts, 
at 25 cents—making 2 octavo vols.: with 
nine engravings. Harper & Brothers. 


Of Neal’s History, we can say what we 
please ; on the notes, we of course shall be 
silent. 

This invaluable work had long been in- 
accessible to the mass of our ministers. 
It could only be purchased at an expense 
of seven or eight dollars. In England it 
is a household book, every dissenter has it 
on his shelves, and his children study it. 
Convinced that we have to fall back upon 
the principles and practices of the puri- 
tans the editor determined to circulate 
this precious chronicle of men of whom the 
world was not worthy. 

No pains or expense has been spared to 
render this edition complete. How much 
the work was needed, best appears from 
the almost unparalleled sale which it has 
met with. The Clergy of New England 
have welcomed it to their studys, and com- 
mend it to their people. 


MemoriAL or THE Lire, LABors AND 
EXTENSIVE USEFULNESS OF THE REv. 
Curistmas Evans, a Baptist Minister 
in Wales. By Davin Puitirrs. New 
York, M. W. Dood. 


It was our privilege to read this work in 
MS. and we strongly urged the worthy 
publisher to take hold of it for the good of 
the reading classess. A more interesting 
biography we have not seen for a long 
time. Mr. Evans wasa great man—and 
in his own language had no rival. We 
have heard him—well do we remember, 
when describing the resurrection of Christ, 
he had his entire audience standing up, all 
over the spacious house. Mr. Dodd will 
find a large demand for this very neat 
edition, which we must not forget to say, 
has a capital engraving by Halphin. 
The likeness is perfect. 
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SKETCHES OF A SOUTHERN TOUR. 


PART 11I.—GEORGIA. 


Next to Virginia, Georgia is much the 
largest of the Southern States in extent of 
territory. But it should be remembered 
that it was considerably later settled than 
the other Atlantic States,—almost a cen- 
tury after some of them. It is now but 
one hundred and ten years since civilized 
man first made his home here. This fact 
requires to be keptin mind in any compar- 
ative estimate of this and the older states. 
There are some ninety counties in this 
State, and our hurried tour has led us 
through scarcely one-third of them. Some 
even of these, have been passed at rail-car 
speed, and in but few have we spent more 
than a single day. Still, as we have en- 
deavored to go with eyes and ears open, 
and have had constant access to candid, 
intelligent, and communicative friends, 
with whom we have not failed to exercise 
all the reputed Yankee inquisitiveness, if 
our information is meagre, or radically de- 
fective, the fault must be our own. But 
according to our former custom, we will 
journalize first, and generalize, if at all, 
afterward. 

On a beautiful moon-light evening, the 
latter part of October, we entered GrorGIA 
nearly midway on its eastern border, by 
crossing the bridge over the Savannah ri- 
ver, which connects Hamburg with Augus- 
ta. How often have the terms ‘‘from Maine 
to Georgia,’ as indicating the extreme 
points of our wide spread confederacy, been 
heard, and perhaps used, by us ever since 
our school-boy days. Now, without having 
purposed it, this tract had been swept over 


by us in little more than three months time, 
not with the rapidity of a mere post-route 
traveller, for which one weeks time might 
suffice, but with such intervals as furnished 
happy opportunity for inter-communica- 
tion with many excellent friends in almost 
every link of this chain of States. How 
utterly impossible it seems to enjoy such 
advantages of intercourse, and not have 
the heart expanded with a more compre- 
hensive love of Christian patriotism ! 

The city of Augusta, though of moderate 
size, strikes the eye of a stranger favorably. 
Its broad streets, with a general air of neat- 
ness, order, and comfort, are farther set ‘off 
to advantage by ranges of stores and dwell- 
ings, with here and there a public edifice 
of no unworthy pretensions. The stage 
carried us to one of the principal hotels, 
where we were making arrangements to 
pass the night, when a note was put into 
our hands, from our attentive young friend, 
the pastor of the Baptist Church, saying 
that his servant and carriage were in wait- 
ing, and would convey us directly to his 
home. There for the next three days we 
found a Homer indeed. The following 
morning, several brethren, to some of whom 
we had brought letters of introduction, call- 
ed on us at the pastor’s study, and evinced 
the friendliness and urbanity for which 
they areso distinguished. While we were 
sitting together, Jacop WAKER, the col- 
ored pastor of a very large African Church 
came in, and slave though he is called, 
seemed to enjoy the full privileges of bro- 
therly reciprocal affection and esteem. 
We should like to introduce this favora- 
ble specimen of the race to our readers. 
As you see him enter the apartment, you 
notice first, his large size, his gray locks, 
his full benevolent eye, and a general ex- 
pression of countenance, in which good 
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nature and sobriety, freedom and dignity, 
were happily blended. ‘Then, on fuller 
consideration, you begin to admire the 
warmth and consistency of his Christian 
affection; the general correctness and 
clearness of his sentiments, and the devout- 
ness which obviously, is not put on for the 
occasion, but rather seems the predominant 
habititude of his mind. ‘To our inquiry 
whether he found his time sufficiently at 
his own command to enable him to give 
himself fully to his ministerial duties, he 
replied, ‘‘O yes; my mistress is very kind 
to me, and allows me to doas I please, and 
the church is generous, so that my tempo- 
ral wants, which are not many, are fully 
supplied.” How fortunate would it be, if 
all our ministers in this and the neighbor- 
ing States, could, with truth, make a sim- 
ilaranswer. This man, some few years 
since, had the offer of his freedom, but he 
thought it better, for some reasons, which 
we did not understand, to remain as he is. 
When we explained to brother Jacob that 
our errand was connected with the Bible 
cause—that our Missionary in Africa was 
engaged in translating the Word of Life, 
into the language of some of its native 
tribes ; that a printing press had been sent 
out, and we were now soliciting funds to 
print the New Testament for his country- 
men, his large eye dilated, and his noble 
form seemed to thrill with emotion. ‘I had 
not known all this before,” said he, ‘‘ but I 
will explain it to my people on Sabbath 
morning, and you come and preach for us 
at night, and we will do what we can to 
help the good work.”? Waxing warmer, 
as the interview progressed, Jacob at 
length exclaimed, with great ardor, ‘it 
is good to be here. Bless God! my soul 
enjoys this news; and now I want you, 
my brethren, to come and help us in a 
protracted meeting, to begin to-morrow 
night.” All the ministers at once promis- 
ed their aid, and with a fervent ‘‘ God bless 
you all,’’ which seemed to come from the 
depths of a rejoicing heart, which God had 
renewed and comforted, he took his leave. 

The First Baptist Church is now favor- 
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ed with the services of the son of its 
founder and first pastor. More than a 
quarter of a century ago, the Rev. Dr. 
Brantley, now of Charleston, S. C., was 
for some years engaged in an extensive 
and highly distinguished Seminary here. 
He found no Baptists in the place, but 
commenced preaching the gospel, and 
soon gathered a church, and was mainly 
instrumental in their erection of an ele- 
gant and commodious edifice, where they 
meet for the worship and the ordinances of 
the Lord. After he was called away to 
Philadelphia, they enjoyed a succession of 
pastors, some more and some less success- 
ful; but about three years since when they 
were very considerably reduced, they wel- 
comed with peculiar emotions, the son of 
their original pastor. God’s blessing has at- 
tended his labors: the church is revived, 
and the congregation numerous and highly 
respectable. The morning and afternoon 
of the Sabbath we worshipped with them, 
and received their willing and generous 
offerings to circulate the word of life. 

At night we fulfilled our promise to the 
Africans. Their large house of worship 
seemed full when, at an early hour, we 
entered it. But for some time afterwards 
the dark flood rolled on, till really there 
seemed to be no room even about the door. 
Brother Jacob had sounded out the notice 
to some purpose. The pews, the aisles, 
the galleries, stairs, and lobbies were all 
crowded to their utmost capacity. Their 
large choir filled the gallery opposite the 
pulpit, and very satisfactorily led the song, 
in which the whole congregation seemed to 
join with heart and voice. During prayer 
and preaching there was, for the most part, 
attentive silence with an occasional brief 
response, which seemed to come from the 
heart. So did their contribution at the 
end, which contained more five and ten 
cent pieces, than we ever saw gathered on 
a similar occasion. Some exercises fol- 
lowed with particular reference to their 
protracted meeting, and at an early hour, 
with great sobriety and decorum, they dis- 
persed. Who could witness such an as- 
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semblage of Africs’ sable children,—could 
learn the prosperity of their church, now 
numbering more than nine hundred com- 
municants; and witness their sympathy 
and self-denying liberality for their pagan 
countrymen,—at that very hour, perhaps, 
dancing around the devil-bush, or offering 
up human sacrifices—and not feel that 
though the injuries they have suffered by 
enslavement and transmission hither, men 
may have meant for evil, yet God meant 
them, and has overruled them for good! 
If, too, through their agency, the light of 
gospel truth and hope, shall be reflected 
back upon the dark shores of their father- 
land, will it not in the end appear that the 
things which have happened to them, have 
fallen out rather to the furtherance of the 
gospel? 

The next evening, at 7 o’clock, we took 
our seat in the cars, and a little after mid- 
night reached Union-point, where we stop- 
ped and wished for the day. After an 
early breakfast, we walked to Brother 
Thornton’s, to whose kind care we had 
been commended, to conduct us to Pen- 
field. We were soon on horseback with 
that good brother for. our guide and com- 
panion. Thus beguiled, the miles did not 
seem long, and early in the forenoon we 
reached: the spot which our friends have 
caused to cluster their denominational inte- 
rests of education, especially for the State, 
Here too, the religious paper, the Christian 
Index, is now issued. Its printer, Brother 
Brantly, and its editor, Brother Baker— 
well and extensively known in all the 
South, and whom we had met years ago 
in Virginia—received us right cordially, 
in the Printing Office, where we first 
called. Other beloved brethren soon came 
in, and free, fraternal converse upon the 
great objects of common religious interests 
filled up the hours till dinner. We enjoyed 
the hospitalities of our excellent Brother 
Saunders; and at his house also, saw a 
select company of brethren, till the hour 
of departure arrived. 

Penfield seems to have been chosen for 
its healthful and retired situation. The 
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little village which is now built up, con- 
sists mainly or exclusively of those who 
have been attracted to this spot by the fa- 
cilities for education. 

The principal brick edifice for the pur- 
poses of the Mercer University, was des- 
troyed by fire sometime since and has not 
yet been rebuilt. The committee of the 
Trustees having this matter in charge, are 
now fixing on a plan for an edifice to be 
devoted to a chapel, library, and recitation 
rooms. Their funds are ample, and seem 
to be husbanded with wise and provident 
care. May they be eminently successful 
in filling the important vacancies in their 
faculty of instruction, so that the institu- 
tions here, may be as attractive and suc- 
cessful as this great and growing State can 
reasonably require. 

Our interview with those members of 
the State Convention’s Executive Com- 
mittee, which could here be called together 
was highly satisfactory, evincing on their 
part an earnest desire to co-operate in all 
reasonable efforts for filling this dark world 
with the light of life. 

The two following days we spent in 
Madison, where the Convention held its 
last session, and where two more of the 
Executive Committee above-named reside. 
A very pleasant town we found it, the seat 
of justice for Morgan county. Several 
delightful families, whose hospitality and 
kind attentions we were permitted to share, 
will have an abiding place in our recollec- 
tions. ‘The Baptist Church, though small, 
possesses materials of the right character, 
and could their pastor, Brother Thornton, 
give up a large portion of his secular cares, 
remove into their midst, and supply them 
every Sabbath, instead of once a month, 
as at present, our hope would be sanguine 
that they would soon rise to the standing 
to which they seem so fully entitled. 

After a fruitless effort, three mornings in 
succession, to find a vacant seat in the mail 
stage for Columbus, we were constrained 
to take the northern route, through La- 
grange. Nor had we in the end occasion 
to regret it. Our stage left while it was 
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yet dark, and with only two companions, 
neither of them particularly interesting, 
our prospects for two days and a night 
were not the most cheering. In just that 
uncomfortable mood which disappoint- 
ment, and such company conspired to pro- 
duce, we reached the place for breakfast. 
Just as we were seated at the table, a beau- 
tiful young lady who, unperceived by us, 
had observed our egress from the stage, 
came and seated herself by our side, and 
in tones of respectful familiarity, intro- 
duced herself as one well known to us in 
former years, in the city of brotherly-love. 
The school-mate of our own daughters— 
the favorite pupil for years of our early 
friend. She was recently married, and 
now with her husband, met us here in the 
interior of Georgia, where, as we had just 
been thinking, we were many, many miles 
away from all that knew or cared for us; 
how could the interview be otherwise than 
most pleasing and welcome! How many 
kind, mutual inquiries to be answered; 
how many grateful memories awakened ; 
how many cherished hopes, in faint 
outline sketched, can be crowded into 
such a quarter of an hour. As we were 
hurried away from that. fair, lovely bride, 
and her rejoicing husband, with scarce 
time for an ‘ adieu, and God bless you,” 
how different was the tinge of thought and 
feeling with which we regained our seat, 
and pursued our journey from those which 
had immediately preceded them! Such, 
thought we, is life:—the sunshine and the 
shadow ever chasing each other over the 
plain. Happy he who can look forward to 
a state where all the darkness shall have 
fled away forever! And thou bright, beau- 
teous bud of fragrant promise and rich hope, 
whose sunny smile could awaken thoughts 
and spread out scenes so transcendently 
cheering! may all thy onward course be 
richly imbued with His blessing, who ma- 
keth rich and addeth no serrow ! 

All day and all night we rode on, and on, 
and on, passing successively the head wa- 
ters of the Ocmulgee, the Flint, andthe here 
narrow bed of the Chattahoochee rivers, 
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as well as many a county seat, and many 
a wide cotton plantation, ‘and the still wider 
and more fragrant primitive forest, which, 
as yet, has not yielded to the dominion 
of man. Nothing, indeed, has more sur- 
prised us, ever since we left Virginia, than 
to see that so small a proportion of the soil 
has ever been cultivated. Nor is it the 
poor and the worthless alone which is thus 
passed by. Much of that which remains 
uncleared, is highly fertile, easily accessi- 
ble to market, and in most respects emi- 
nently eligible for settlers. Were it not 
for a love of wandering, ‘and that kind of 
wild adventure which finds its highest gra- 
tification in gaining a position remote from 
the habitations of civilized man, the new 
states and territories need receive no acces- 
sions for a century; for there would be 
ample room in the old for the natural in- 
crease, and the tide of emigration from 
abroad. 

Just as the sun was rising, the following 
morning, we crossed the western line of 
the State, at West Point, and entered Ala- 
bama. Reserving for another number 
our wanderings there, we will take up our 
line of march some twelve days later, as 
we entered Georgia again, on our return. 

We then recrossed the Chattahoochee 
some forty miles nearer its mouth, and 
found ourselves immediately in the good lit- 
tle city of Columbus, which our efforts to 
reach a fortnight earlier, had all proved so 
unavailing. It now proved, however, that 
the friend we had with so much impa- 
tience sought to meet there, had all this 
time been confined by indisposition at 
Athens; only a short distance from the 
very spot where all our former feverish 
importunity to go by the stage to Colum- 
bus to see him, had been evinced. So 
short-sighted are we! 

So, then, we had at length reached the 
city and missed our friend. Our letters 
to him remained uncalled for at the office, 
and of course, our coming at this time was 
unexpected. In vain we inquired for 
other individuals, to whom we thought it 
practicable to make ourselves known. 
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The impracticable inn-holder would not 
know any of them. ‘To add another in- 
gredient to our uncomfortableness, the 
physical of our nature, began to complain 
of the hard usage to which of late, it had 
been subjected, and really, we thought 
ourselves nearly sick. After a slight sup- 
per, we strolled out to take the air. ‘The 
church-going bell, commenced its merry 
notes, and learning that it belonged to the 
Baptist chapel, we soon found our way 
thither. It was yet early, and we had 
time to interrogate the benevolent sexton, 
who answered all our inquiries, much to 
our satisfaction. But he, too, began to 
question in turn, and our character of ‘‘a 
stranger traveller,’ did not hold out 
against his earnest inquisitiveness. Away 
he hastened, and speedily a select com- 
pany of brethren gathered around: us. 
One had been our hearer in Philadelphia, 
years ago; and another had been on the 
look-out for us, from the conviction that 
we must return that way. In short, we 
found ourselves surrounded with those, de- 
termined to make us at home. It was 
their lecture night; and though, since the 
shepherd was smitten, [with illness] the 
sheep, as too often happens, were scat- 
tered abroad, we soon found ourselves ad- 
dressing a little flock, one of whom, at the 
close of the service, insisted on taking us 
to his house. The kindness of that man— 
whose elder brothers had been our pupils, 
in the Columbian College, more than 
twenty years since—and that of his excel- 
lent lady, helped soon to cure us; and we 
left their hospitable mansion the following 
evening, feeling greatly improved. 
Another night’s ride in the stage was 
before us; but we hoped it was the last, 
and screwed up our courage and patience 
for its endurance. The first part went off 
quite pleasantly, and as we had been in- 
sured to reach our terminus by eight 
o’clock in the morning, we were already 
beginning to felicitate ourselves. Alas, 
for the conspicuousness of all appearances! 
Just before the grey of morning’s dawn, 
clash went one of the wheels of our lightly- 
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loaded stage coach. It proved to be an 
irreparable break-down—in the woods, in 
the dark, in the mud, far enough from any 
habitation, where either help or comfort 
could be obtained. Added to all the rest, 
we had a profane, inefficient old coach- 
man, very much inclined to do the things 
he ought not, and leave undone, those 
which the exigency required. Suffice it 
to say, the whole forenoon was consumed 
in a substitutionary repair of damages, 
and we reached Barnesville, where we 
were to have taken the cars for Macon, 
some seven or eight hours after their de- 
parture. 

Oh, the misery of such a disappoint- 
ment! It was Saturday, and we had an 
appointment for the following day in Ma- 
con, forty miles distant. With us, ap- 
pointments are very sacred thiags. We 
learned this, and much more, which we 
hope never to forget or undervalue, from 
an honored father’s lips and life. But 
what could be done? One fragment of a 
hope remained. The freight train had 
gone above, with the promise of returning 
in the night, and going onto Macon. We 
engaged our passage, mounted to the top 
of a lofty pile of cotton-bales, where, with- 
out much comfort or safety, (but it con- 
soled us to think, with less inconvenience 
than often rested on Him, who had not 
where to lay his head, and who has taught 
us, that it is enough for the disciple to be 
as his Master, the servant as his Lord,) 
we pursued our course. But, as if mis- 
chances would not come alone, half a do- 
zen miles before reaching our destined 
point, we were again arrested by a break- 
down ;—not, in this instance our own, but 
the train coming in the opposite direction. 
By this, we were hindered, and hindered, 
and HINDERED, till, as a last resort, Sab- 
bath, as it now was, we found our way to 
the nearest farm-house, and told the tale 
of our miseries. That good man was a 
Methodist, but he proved himself a friend 
and a brother. He fed us at his generous 
board,—the like of which, had not come 
before us for many a hungry hour,—and 
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with us a servant, and by this kindness, 
we just reached the spot in time to relieve 
our anxious friends, and meet the assem- 
bled waiting worshippers in the house of 
prayer. 

This Macon is a city, and a more con- 
siderable and important one than we had 
anticipated, containing, at this time, about 
seven thousand inhabitants, and giving 
decided evidences of a brisk and prosper- 
ous business. The throng of huge wag- 
gons, drawn generally by six or eight 
mules or horses, and heavily loaded with 
cotton bales, indicates the nature of its 
chief trade. Here the planters can dis- 
pose of this grand staple, and procure their 
requisite supplies. The river Ocmulgee, 
though shrunk by the present drought to 
much narrower dimensions than usual, 
showed still, some half dozen steamboats 
at its bank, and by these to Darien, or by 
the rail-road to Savannah, all this im- 
mense bulk and value of the planter’s 
product, finds its way to an ultimate 
market. 

The principal religious denominations 
in our country, are all represented here. 
Our Baptist interest, which was waning 
almost to hopelessness a while since, is 
now greatly revived, and under the ac- 
ceptable and highly esteemed ministra- 
tions of its present pastor, (an alumnus 
of our beloved Alma Mater, at Provi- 
dence,) its prospects are eminently cheer- 
ing. Our fathers were friends and co- 
adjutors in the service of Christ and the 
‘Churches, in dear New England, scores 
of years ago; and now that they had both 
fallen asleep, it was pleasant for their 
sons to meet and labor together, here, in 
this far off section of our common country. 

The interests of education have re- 
ceived considerable attention here. Ano- 
ther alumnus of Brown University, has a 
fine classical school for boys, which is 
well patronized; and the female College, 
under the direction of the Methodists, has 
a respectable standing, and far higher pre- 
tensions. Aside from its lofty name, it 
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does not seem to differ from many other 
institutions for female education. 

We wished to describe, at full length, 
a two day’s excursion which we made 
into the remote part of the county of 
Twiggs. By the kindness of a friend, we 
were enabled to take this tour alone, in a 
little buggy, and as we went and returned, 
could mingle freely with the rustic yeo- 
manry of the country. We would love to 
delineate their not unpleasing manners, 
and especially their unsophisticated kind- 
ness to a stranger. Several incidents oc- 
eurrred, which interested us much, and 
would, perhaps, more please and _ profit 
our readers, than the monotonous descrip- 
tions of cities and towns. ‘God made 
the country, but’ man made the town;” 
and the difference between the natural 
and artificial, under the most searching 
power of the solar magnifying lens, is not 
more obviously in favor of the former, 
than is the comparison of country with 
city, regarded as a study for the develope- 
ment of nature’s wide and beautiful varie- 
ty. But we have not room for these de- 
tails at present. 

The motive for this episode in our jour- 
ney, was found in the person of the repu- 
ted Nestor of our cause in Georgia, the 
Rev. C. D. Mallory; who, though not a 
native of the State, nor yet advanced be- 
yond the early meridian of life, has won 
for himself the esteem and confidence of 
his brethren, for wise counsel and efficient 
action, in a surpassing degree. Having 
gone thus far, intrenching on the sacred 
rights of the individual, how strongly our 
fingers incline to complete the picture, by 
a full delineation of all the domestic and 
personal features of the scene, to which 
we were admitted. But for this once, we 
will restrain the propensity ; nor shall his 
unaffected kindness, with that of his excel- 
lent family, or similar traits in the good 
friends in Macon, be farther exhibited in 
our etchings. 

A day’s ride over the Central rail-road, 
brought us with ease to Savannah, a dis- 
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thanks to the diminution of friction, and to 
the power of steam. We were expected 
here, and welcomed in a most cordial 
manner. 
elevated some forty or fifty feet above the 
ordinary surface of the Savannah river, 
on the southern bank of which, about fif- 
teen miles from the sea, it was laid out by 
Gen. Oglethorpe, on the first settlement 
of the State. It has experienced various 
alternations of fortune. For many years, 
and while the lands in immediate prox- 
imity to the city, were inundated for the 
culture of rice, it was unhealthy, which 
greatly retarded its growth. Once, too, 
within our recollection, it has been laid in 
ashes by a desolating conflagration. It now 
appears more flourishing, than any otheT 
southern city we have visited. Its popu- 
lation, trade, and attractions of every kind, 
are annually increasing. The chief points 
of interest to us, on this occasion, were the 
Baptist churches. There are four or five 
of them. The White Church—whose 
planting and early history, are eminently 
instructive and pleasing. They are now 
destitute of a pastor; having given up the 
Rev. Mr. Binney and wife, though great- 
ly endeared to them, to go forth to the 
Karens as Missionaries. The trial of 
parting with so endeared a pastor, has 
been very severe. If our costliest sacri- 
fices, when cheerfully made, are the most 
acceptable, and most beneficial to the of- 
ferer, then may this now desolate church 
hope to receive a rich recompense. ‘They 
number at this time about three hundred 
communicants, and have a large attractive 
church edifice, 60 feet by 100, eligibly 
situated, fronting on one of the public 
squares of the city. ‘They are understood 
to be a united, loving, zealous, and intelli- 
gent church. What a field for one well 
qualified, to act as their pastor! 

But the three African Churches in this 
city, embracing between three and four 
thousand members, were more especially 
interesting, as presenting some features 
of novelty. The pastor of the 1st, Abra- 
ham Marshall, now near ninety years old, 
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is in every respect a very uncommon 
man. He appears remarkably vigorous 
in mind and body. He and the pastor of 
the 2d African Church, Brother Anderson, 
officiated along with us in the public ser- 
vices of the sanctuary; and sure we are, 
no one need feel himself disparaged by 
such a connexion. All these churches 
have good houses of worship, large, taste- 
ful and convenient; and the congregations 
which we addressed in each were highly 
intelligent, and perfectly decorous. Many 
of them read the Scriptures, hymns, &c., 
with facility: and it was unusually grati- 
fying, to notice the interest and the gener- 
ous liberality they evinced for printing 
the Scriptures in Africa. May every 
shadow of restriction which now limits 
their religious privileges be speedily re- 
moved, and they be enabled to enjoy and 
profit by all the means of religious instruc- 


tion and improvement, now shared by any 


portion of the community ! 

Asmall, but efficient company of ‘‘ disci- 
ples,’’ were ready with their generous offer- 
ing, to aid the work of Bible distribution. 

Georgia contains, according to our best 
information, nearly if not quite 60,000 
Baptist communicants at this time. ‘T'here 
is very much to love and approve among 
them, and not a little to deplore. Defi- 
ciency of faithful ministerial labor, is the 
prolific source of much that is discourag- 
ing. Still, when the present is compared 
with the past, hope predominates over 
fear, and we cannot but exult in anticipa- 
tion of what these churches might be and 
do, if all the people had a mind to work. 
Many of the ministers are secularized ; 
and not a few are wealthy. ‘These last 
cannot plead necessity for so much ne- 
glecting the work of the Lord. May pas- 
tors and people speedily reform; the one 
giving themselves wholly to their official 
duties, and the other cheerfully minister- 
ing to their necessities. 

The Methodists are the next most nu- 
merous denomination, and have gained 
upon us considerably within the last fif- 
teen years. 
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The Presbyterians are very much 
smaller than we had supposed, and the 
Episcopalians still less. Both these sects 
united, would not probably equal one 
fourth of the Baptists or Methodists. 

Our last sheet is full; farewell, dear 
readers, till another month. Re Br 
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Just as this number of the Memorial 
was going to press, we had the privilege 
of perusing the following letter, addressed 
to the Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 
and with his assent, insert it for the benefit 
of our readers. It is a very important 
communication, and will, undoubtedly, be 
read with deep interest. We trust that it 
will also awaken the spirit of co-operation 
with the Society, throughout our denomi- 
nation, which is essential to the gratifica- 
tion of the applicants for missionary aid. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan, Nov. 28th, 1843. 


To THE Sec. A. B. H. M. Soc. 

At a meeting composed of ministers and lay- 
men assembled at Kalamazoo, Nov. 8th, 1845, 
to consider the best means for extending and 
strengthening the churches in this vicinity, Rev. 
William Taylor, of Schoolcraft, was chosen. 
Chairman, and Rey. J. A. B. Stone, Secretary. 
After prayer, consultation, and free interchange 
of views and feelings, the following, among other 
resolutions, were unanimously passed : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting 
the destitution of the means of grace and the 
feeble state of the churches in the western part 
of this state are such, that the cause of God 
would be greatly promoted by the labors of a 
pious and efficient evangelist in each county. 

Resolved, That in the absence of the means 
of support among ourselves, we will make an 
earnest appeal to the A. B. H. M. So. for both 
men and means to support them, at least in part. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to 
communicate these resolutions to the Secretary 
of the H. M.S. and also to the board of our 
own Convention, entreating them to intercede 
with the H. M.S. that the wants of this region 
may be considered. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be requested 
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to communicate such statistics and information 
as may serve to make known to the board of the 
H. M. S. the religious condition, wants, and 
claims of this portion of the Lord’s vineyard. 

The above will show the purport of this com- 
munication. We havehere a fertile land: rathera 
sparse, but fast increasing population: generally 
one considerable village in each county and oft- 
entimes more. The rest of the population are 
farmers—ministers are few—churches small and 
feeble. In some counties there is not a single 
preacher. Christians are poor, generally—and 
among some there is not as high a standard of 
public effort as there should be, and none but 
Christians think of assisting in the support of 
the Gospel. This region is all missionary ground. 
Your Society have done something for our assis- 
tance, but most of the labor and expense has 
been borne by the ministers themselves, who 
have come here and preached at their own cost. 
I have never seen any class of men who [ thought 
were sacrificing so much for the Guspel’s sake 
as the ministers in this region. In the Eastern 
States, they have churches to lean upon. The 
missionary in a foreign land looks to his society 
for support, but many of the preachers here can 
look only to God and themselves. Some have 
preached for years without compensation—one 
who was present at this meeting has preached 
in this way some 6 or 8 years and built his own 
meeting-house, in addition to working with his 
hands six days in the week to support his family 
and carry on his plans of benevolence. 

In Kalamazoo county we have five preachers, 
two of them being constantly employed as teach 
ers, but three or four more could be most usefully 
employed. But in Van Buren and Barry, two 
adjoining counties, I do not know that there is 
In the 
northern counties, brother Jones, your mission- 
ary, has field enough for several men. 


a single Baptist minister employed. 


We want evanyelists. By this we do not 
mean, technically, revivalists, but one who shall 
take his stand in a county and preach in as 
many places as he shall find practicable and 
profitable. Something could be collected on 
the ground for his support but in some instances 
not very much, for a while at least. Western 
Michigan might have been Baptist ground if as! 
strong efforts had been made by our own as by 
other denominations. . 
Give us one man, give us two, give us ten 
We want twenty, but would be thankful for a 
much less number. We must look to the East 
Yours truly, . 


J. A. B. STONE. | 
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TO-MORROW. 


[JAN. 


MISCELLANY. 


TO-MORROW. 


«Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest 
not what a day may bring forth.”—Prov. xxvii. 2. 


To-morrow! Mortal, boast not thou 
Of time and tide that are not now; 
But think, in one revolving day, 
How earthly things may pass away. 


To-day—while hearts with rapture spring, 
The youth to beauty’s lip may cling; 
To-morrow—and that lip of bliss 

May sleep unconscious of his kiss! 


To-day, the blooming spouse may press 
Her husband in a fond caress; 
To-morrow, and the hands that pressed, 
May wildly strike her widowed breast. 


To-day, the clasping babe may drain 
The milk-stream from its mother’s vein; 
To-morrow, like a frozen rill, 

That bosom current may be still. 


To-day, the merry heart may feast 

On herb and fruit, and bird and beast; 
To-morrow, spite of all thy glee, 

The hungry worms may feast on thee! 


To-morrow! Mortal, boast not thou 
Of time and tide that are not now ; 
But think, in one revolving day, 
That e’en thyself may pass away ! 
Knox. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


Happy is he who has known a mother’s love! 
What is so pure? The patriot expects fame, 
the friend sympathy, and the lover pleasure. 
Even religion while she waters her faith with 
tears, looks forward to the best of her labors and 
her love. But maternal affection springs from 
the breast uninvoked by the wand of hope, un- 
adulterated by the touch of interest. Its objects 
are the weak and woful. It haunts the cradle 


.of infantile pain, or hovers near the couch of the 


a 


faint and the forsaken. Its sweetest smiles break 
through the clouds of misfortune, and its gentlest 
tones rise amid the sighs of suffering and sorrow. 
It is a limpid and lovely flow of feeling, which 
gushes from the fountain-head of purity; and 
courses the heart through selfish designs and 
sordid passions, immingling and unsullied. 

What is so firm? Time and misfortune, pen- 
ury and persecution, hatred and infamy, may roll 
their dark waves successively over it, and still it 
smiles unchanged; or the more potent allure- 
ments of fortune, opulence and pride, power and 
splendor, may woo her—and yet she is unmoved! 
a mother ‘loves, and loves for ever!” 

What is so faithful? From infancy to age ; 
‘through good report and through evil report,’’ 
the dews of maternal affection are shed upon the 
soul. When heart-stricken and abandoned, when 
branded by shame and followed by scorn, her 
arms are still open—her breast is still kind. 
Through every trial, that love will follow—cheer 
us in misfortune, support us in disease, smooth 
the pillow of pain, and moisten the bed of death. 
Happy is he who knows a mother’s love! 


RATIONAL AMUSEMENT. 


The love of literature has prevailed from very 
early times among the inhabitants of the remote 
island of Iceland. There the way in which the 
evenings of their long winter are spent furnishes 
a most agreeable contrast to the miserable pot- 
house debauchery which fills up the leisure of too 
many uncultivated Englishmen, and proves the 
value of well regulated knowledge as an auxiliary 
to virtue. A distinguished traveller, who spent 
a winter in Iceland, has described a winter even- 
ing in an Icelandic family, as rendered instruc- 
tive and pleasing in the highest degree, by the 
prevailing love of useful knowledge among all 
ranks. As soon as the evening shuts in, the 
family assemble, master and mistress, children, 
and servants. They all take their work in their 
hands, except one who acts as reader. Though 
they have very few printed books, numbers of 
them write excellently, and copy out the numer- 
ous histories of their own island. The reader is 
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frequently interrupted by the head of the family, 
or some of the more intelligent members, who 
make remarks or propose questions to exercise 
the ingenuity of the children or servants. In this 
way the minds of all are improved in such a de- 
gree, “that,’’ says my informant, “ I have fre- 
quently been astonished at the familiarity with 
which many of these self-taught peasants have 
discoursed on subjects, which, in other countries, 
we should expect to hear discussed by those only 
who have devoted their lives to the study of sci- 
Let me not omit to add, that the even- 
ings thus rationally and virtuously begun, is, by 


ence.”’ 


these well instructed people, closed with an act 
of family devotion. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 


GEMS FROM 
r “AUTHORS. 


June 1.—Prayer, like Jonathan’s bow, returns 
notempty. Some prayers have a longer voyage 
than others, but then they return with a richer 
lading at last.—Gurnal. 

2.—If amidst affliction, we be in subjection to 
the Father of Spirits, and while we mourn, do 
not murmur, we attain the highest perfection of 
which human nature is capable.—A. Fuller. 

3.—Religion is man’s bringing to his maker 
the fruits of his heart. —Zdiot. 

4,—-The tears which burst out of a heart op- 
pressed with grief for sin, are like an April 
shower, which though it wets a little, yet it be- 
gets a great deal of sweetness in the herbs, 
flowers, and fruits of the earth. — Bolton. 

5.—If’tis happiness to be nobly descended, 
’tis no less, to have so much merit, that nobody 
inquires whether you are so orno.—La Bruyere. 

6.—There is no security in evil society, where 
the bad are often made worse, the good seldom 
better.—Sir P. Warwick. 

7.—Self-denial is an excellent guard of virtue; 
and it is safer and wiser to abate somewhat of 
our lawful enjoyments, than to gratify our de- 
sires to the utmost extent of what is permitted, 
lest the bent of nature towards pleasure hurry 
us further.— T'ownson. 

8.—It is not possible for Christian piety to 
exist without the brilliant light of truth and the 
burning zeal of charity. —Fletcher. 

9.—Hear much and speak little; for the 
tongue is the instrument of the greatest good 
and the greatest evil in the world.—-Sir W. 
Raleigh. 

10.—Sanctiied afflictions are an evidence of 
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our adoption: we do not prune dead trees to 
make them fruitful, nor those which are planted 
in a desert; but such as belong to the garden, 
and possess life.—Arrowsmtth. 

11.—Actions done adinit a correction, not a 
nullity. Although I will endeavor to amend 
whatis gone by amiss, yet will I labor never to 
grieve for anything past but sin, and for that al- 
ways. .A small loss should never troub’e me; 
neither shall the greatest hinderance make my 
heart not my own. He spake well that said— 
He which hath himself hath lost nothing. —Fe/¢- 
ham. 

12.--Take away from the conversation of the 
generality of persons, in most companies, the 
slander against the absent, their shallow criti- 
cisms, their political opinions, and their barren 
witticisms against religion, and you will find that 
upon a just calculation, those who speak the 
most do not say any more than those who keep 
profound silence. 

13.—Doing good is the only certainly happy 
action of a man’s life.—Str Philip Sidney. 

14.—The nettle mounteth on high, while the 
violet shrouds itself under its own leaves, and is 
chiefly found out by its fragrance. Let Chris- 
tians be satisfied with the honor that cometh 
from God only.—Dr. Manton. 

15.—A tomb is a monument situated on the 
confines of both worlds.—Andrevs. 

16.—There cannot be so much bitterness in 
the cup which Providence puts into his hands, 
as there is sweetness in * the cup of blessing 
which we bless.’’——Grosvenor. 

17.—-Man’s life is a stream, running into 
death’s devouring deeps.— Boston. 

8.--As troubled water is unfit to receive the 

image of the sun, so the heart filled with impure 
and disorderly affections is not fit for Divine 
communiceations.— Boston. 

19.—Why do I not account all hours lost 
wherein I enjoy not God ?--Bishop Hall. 

20.--The end of learning is to know God, 
and out of that knowledge to love him and imi- 
tate him, as we may the nearest by possessing 
our souls of true virtue.--Milion. 

21.--We are but poor casuists in our owh 
affairs.--Dr. Payson. 

22.—Our happiest hours generally succeed 
our most serious ones.—- Mrs. Hofland. 

25.—Corrupt company is more infectious than 
corrupt air.--Lord Burleigh. 

24.—He is the best physician, not who talks 


best or who writes best, but who performs the 
best cures.— Wesley, 
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25.—Afflictions are as nails driven by the 
hand of grace to crucify us unto the world.— 


Anon. 


26.—As soon as pride is humbled enough not 


to enter into controversy with God, about the 
justice of his own declarations, every man con- 
fesses himself a guilty sinner, in danger of eter- 
nal ruin.—- Venn. 

27.--The greatest sins may be found in con- 
junction with the greatest knowledge. Light is 
only a blessing when it guides the soul into the 
way of duty and obedience.--Flavel. 

28.—There are no greater objects of pity in 
the world, than those who are admired by all 
around for their nice discernment, and fine tastes 
for every thing of a worldly nature, but have no 
taste for the riches that endure for ever, no 
love for God or his word, no love for Christ or 


their souls. In sucha state, however respected 


or admired, they cannot see the kingdom of 


God.—Cecil. 

29.—He that overcomes evil with good, over- 
comes three at once,—himself, his adversary, 
and the devil.—-Anon. 

30.—I call a complete and generous education, 
that which fits a man to perform justly, cheer- 
fully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both 
public and private, in peace and war.—Milton. 


om 


Siens or A Bacxstipina CuristTian.—l. 
When you are indifferent about attendance on 
the House of God. 

2. When a small hinderance will keep you 
from Christ’s table or communion with the 
Church of God. 

3. When you find prayer wearisome. 

4, When you read the Scriptures more as a 
duty than a pleasure. 

5. When you think you know enough. 

6. When you attend the meetings of the week 
more from fear of tbe opinion of the Brethren, 
than of God’s all-seeing eye. 


Unproritaste Lazsor.—‘‘ Walking in the 
country,’’ says the Rev. W. Jay of Bath, “I 
went into a barn, were I found a thresher at his 
work; I addressed him in the words of Solomon; 
‘Tn all labor there is profit.’ Leaning upon his 
flail, and with much energy, he answered, ‘ No 
sir; that is the truth, but there is one exception 
to it: I have long labored in the service of sin, 
but I got no profit by my labor.’ ” 


SIGNS OF A BACKSLIDING CHRISTIAN. 


[JAN, 


CurisTIAN Activity.—In the interesitng 
Memoirs of that beloved servant of Christ, the 
late Rey. John Townsend, is this striking entry 
from his diary: ‘‘I long to think, to speak, to 
act, as one stepping into eternity.” Oh, if we 
were all to think, and speak, and act as if we 
were just stepping into eternity, what manner of 
persons should we be! And are we not all 
stepping into eternity? Is it not true, as one 
says, that life is like alamp, which may suddenly 
go out, and which must soon burn out? There 
is but one object more important than eternity, 
and that is the God and Father of eternity. And 
should we not, then, do all that is in our power 
while we have life and opportunity? Should 
we not be anxious about our own welfare? Of 
what avail would it be, if we could gain the 
whole world to the knowledge of Christ, if we 
ourselves, like Judas, should be cast away and 
rejected? Yet we should not be so intent upon 
our own welfare as to neglect the welfare of oth- 
A Hindoo once said to me in India, ‘* Why 
are you so very earnest to save others? What 
is it to you if they should all be lost?” I said 
to him, ‘If you should see a poor fellow-crea- 
ture sinking beneath the waves of the Ganges, 
and your boat was passing by him, would you 
not put out your hand that you might save him ?”’ 
‘*No;’ he replied, ‘I should look to myself.’’ 
And shall we do so? shall we let our perishing 
fellow-men alone, because we are safe ourselves ? 
We have reason to doubt our own religion if we 
do. One part of religion is sanctity, and sanc- 
tity is love; and how can we have love in our 
hearts, if we be not zealous for the salvation of 
the souls of others? If the sentiment which we 
quoted from the diary of our respected friend 
were impressed on our minds, we should be all 
on fire with zeal, and should combine our ener- 
gies for the good of our fellow-men. Union is 
life; it is vigor, itis power. It has been said 
that two dry sticks will light one green one; and 
we should endeavor to get our souls warmed 
and set on fire by what we see and hear. Those 
are very remarkable words which were uttered 
by the Almighty in reference to the builders of 
Babel ‘‘ Behold, the people is one, and they 
have all one language; and now, nothing will be 
restrained from them which they have imagined 
to do.’”’ Was union so desirable, and were its 
iufluences so mighty in Babel-building, and shall 
we not be anxious to unite in building a temple 
for our God ? 


4 met ot 


ers. 
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FROM A PASTOR’S NOTE, BOOK. 


SaMuEL S*****, 


For one or two years I had noticed in my 
congregation, a young man named Samuel 
S*****. There was nothing extraordinary in 
his appearance, or conduct; but his figure, oc- 
cupying as he did, one of the gallery seats in 
front of the pulpit, and in rear of the choir, was 
so Jong and so constantly a prominent object to 
the eye, that his whole outline is still before me, 
though years have rolled away. 

In one or two seasons of revival which we en- 
joyed during this period, he was one of those 
who seemed to be affected. More than once he 
went so far as to present himself as a subject of 
prayer, and professed deep concern for the salya- 
tion of his soul. Indeed, his regular attendance 
in the house of God, his apparent tenderness of 
conscience, and strict attention to the preaching 
of the Gospel, had led me to consider him as 
one of those, for whose conversion ere long, I 
might confidently hope. | 

He resided in the family of a valued member 
of the church, and enjoyed at his family altar, 
seasons of rich and invaluable instruction. How- 
ever much disposed he might have been to for- 
get God and the salvation of his sou] in the busi- 
ness or pleasures of life, the reading of the 
Scriptures and family prayer at the morning and 
the evening, forced him to think of God. When- 
ever, too, the family surrounded the table, and 
devout thanks to the Giver of all good were of- 
fered, the same all-important topic was present- 
ed. In addition to all this, he was the subject 
of faithful and afféctionate admonition concern- 
ing the interests of his soul by his employer, and 
not unfrequently by his pastor. Samuel would 
express himself satisfied of the indispensableness 
of religion, and would wish he were a Christian ; 
but like the multitude in similar circumstances, 
was content to postpone the great concern. 

I shall never forget the shock I received, 
when the melancholy tidings I am about to re- 
Jate, fell upon my ear. The gentleman with 
whom S. lived, entered my house one day while 
I was seated at dinner, and at first I did not 
note the unusual solemnity of his countenance. 
In his reply to the customary question concern- 
ing the health of his family, he replied that all 
were well that were alive. “ Alive! who is 
dead?” ‘Samuel is gone.’’ ‘‘Gone! he was 
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at church last Sabbath.” ‘He is gone not- 
withstanding.” He then proceeded to state, 
that on the day preceding he had labored at his 
customary ayocation as usual, had partaken of 
his noon-tide meal with his ordinary relish, and 
soon after, complained of slight indisposition. 
His illness increased, and his symptoms became 
more alarming, and medical aid was called ; but 
the skill of the leech was baflled,—Death must 
have his prey. 

His bodily tortures were agonizing, but when 
he found that he must die, these were forgotten 
in the acute anguish of the mind. — 

O ye yotaries of gaiety and sin, how vain. 
would have appeared all your deceptive follies, 
could you have stood at that death-bed ! 

But some did stand there; and they received 
impressions of the dreadfulness of a death-bed 
remorse, that nothing can ever efface. How 
precious time appeared to him, when life had 
dwindled from years to minutes, and these rapid- 
ly fleeting away ! 

“Oh!” exclaimed he to Mr. K. his employer 
and friend, ‘‘ I ama wretch! if you can pray for 
me, do pray!’ “I will replied the other, and 
have not ceased to do so,” 

His symptoms grew rapidly worse, and at last 
it was manifest that the hand of Death was upon 
him. His eye glared with unnatural brilliancy, 
and the hand writing of Death was legible in the 
distorted features of his countenance. He called 
again to his bedside his employer. ‘OQ ****,” 
says he, naming him, ‘‘can you forgive me for 
neglecting your instructions,—lI have abused and 
slighted them, and it is now too late !”’ 

“Tell Mr. B.”’ says he, (his pastor) ‘that I 
ask his pardon--I have neglected his kind expos- 
tulations, and have lost my soul! ‘Tell him, I 
have abused him. I remember well what he 
last said to me; he took me by the hand, and 
remarked that he knew not what to say to me 
that he had not said ;-—and I do not know what 
more he could have said to me, but I despised 
it! Oh! it is a fearful thing to die!” 

He then called around him his youthful com- 
panions. That was a solemn hour to them. 
They looked on his ghostly visage, his half glazed 
eye, and listened to the husky yet earnest tones 
of his voice, as he warned them from the borders 
of the grave. He took them each by the hand 
and delivered his last message. 

‘You see,” said he, “that it is a dreadfuy 
thing todie. I have put off repentance till this 
time, and I am dying! Oh! Iam dying! 
Be warned! don’t do as I have done—you see 
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this is no place to repent. Oh! seek the Lord, 
and doit now! I postponed it as you are doing, 
and have lost my soul!” 

The above quoted broken sentences, can give 
but a feeble idea of the deep earnestness of these 
warnings; they were the warnings of a man who 
felt that the lamp of life was expiring, and that 
within a‘few moments he must meet an insulted 
God—a rejected Christ. 

Having finished his last address to man, he 
called upon his Gud. Heedless of the many 
standing around him he besought audibly the 
compassion of a neglected Saviour. Oh! how 
he pleaded! He prayed as if the bottomless pit 
yawned at his feet—as if he felt its flames kind- 
ling upon him. He turned his face to the wall 
and prayed; he lifted his eyes to Heaven and 
prayed,—and the death-rattle closed his last pe- 
tition. We leave him in the hands of God, but 
when I see a young person wilfully postponing 
the day of repentance, I think of Samuel S ‘ 
His illness was but twenty-six hours. 


CHRISTIAN REPROOF. 


wae 


‘ We have before us a series of letters, a cor- 
respondence between Mr. Berridge and Mr. 
Thornton. The first of the letters to which we 
allude is dated Everton, September 21, 1775, 
and in it Berridge gives a whimsical account of 
his loss of a tooth, of the ill effects of this loss 
on his utterance, of his supplying the cavity with 
bees’ wax, which fell out in the midst of a ser- 
mon, and compelled him to conclude abruptly 
‘in horror of the hissing and indistinct sounds he 
uttered. He goes on quaintly to relate a strug- 
gle between himself and Lady Pride, who ad- 
vises him to goto London and have a new tooth, 
but to apply to Mr. [Thornton to advance 101., 
which would be necessary for the journey and 
the operation. To this curious letter of the vicar 
of Everton the following delightful and instruc- 


tive reply was sent by Mr. Thornton, under date 
of Clapham, October 17, 1775: 


‘“T) THE REV. JOHN BERRIDGE. 

‘© Dear Sir,—Your favor, with the enclosed 
note, I received; we merchants are better taught 
than to be offended at any that inclose us good 
bank bills, for they are always acceptable; there 
is more danger of my being awkward in the ac- 
knowledgement of the receipt than offended. 


' expressions. 
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I recollect but one instance that any of your cloth 
put me to the test, and that was through roguery, 
so I did let it travel back again to Dr. Shylock, 
but I promise you I have not athought of it 
I shall only add, I thank you for the op- 
portunity, and desire you will be free with me 
at all times. 

In some discussions we have had relative to 
‘The Christian World Unmasked,’ I could not 
help laughing with you, though at the same time 
I felt a check within; your reasons silenced, 
but did not satisfy me. 
mine seem much alike; if there is any difference 


now. 


Your vein of humor and 


between us it lies here, I would strive against 
mine, while you seem to indulge yours. I fight 
against mine, because I find the ludicrous spirit 
is just as dangerous as the sullen one: and it is 
much the same to our great adversary, whether 
he falls in with a capricious or facetious turn of 
mind. I could not forbear smiling at your hum- 
orous allegory about the tooth, and was pleased 
at the good sense displayed in it; yet something 
came across my mind—Is this method agreeable 
to the idea we ought to entertain of a father in 
Israel? It would pass mighty well in a news- 
paper, or any thing calculated for public enter- 
tainment; but it certainly wanted that solidity 
or seriousness that a Christian minister should 
write with. What the Apostle said in another 
sense, will apply here, ‘When I was a child, I 
spake as a child,’ &c. An expression of yours 
in your prayer before sermon, when at Totten- 
ham-court, struck me; that God would give us 
new bread, not stale, but what was baked in 
the oven that day. Whether it is that I am too 
little, or you too much used to such expressions, 
I won’t pretend to determine; but I could not 
help thinking it savored of attention to men 
more than to God. I know the apology -fre- 
quently made for such language is, that the com- 
mon people require it, it fixes their attention, 
and affords matter for conversation afterwards ; 
for a sentence out of the common road is more 
remembered than all the rest. 
true; but the effect it has is only a loud laugh 
among their acquaintances, not one person is 
edified, and many are offended by such like 
Some ministers I have known 
run into the other extreme, and think some- 
thing grand must be uttered to strike the audi- 
ence; butthis seems to me as unnecessary as the 
other, and both have a twang of self-conceit, and 
seem like leaning to carnal wisdom. Truth, 
simple truth, requires no embellishments, nor 
should it be degraded ; we are not to add or to 


This may be 


~ 
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take from it, but to remember the power is of 
God wholly. My reverend friend, as an old 
man, might be indulged in his favorite peculiari- 
ties, if they would stop with him: but others 
catch the infection, and we find young ministers 
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and common people indulging themselves in the 
same way: they think they are authorized so to 
do by such an example. 
dangerous and often mischievous, when used 


Wit in any person is 


improperly, and especially on religious subjects ; 
for as the professing part of an audience will 
much longer retain a witty or a low expression, 
than one more serious; so will the wicked part 
of it too, and turn it to the disadvantage of reli- 
gion. I recollect but one humorous passage in 
allthe Bible, which is that 8f Elijah with the 
Baalites; and when the time, place, and cir- 
cumstances are properly considered, nothing 
could be more seasonable, nothing so effectually 
expose the impotency of their false god, and the 
absurdity of their vain worship. The prophets 
often speak ironically, sometimes satirically, 
but I do not remember of their ever speaking 
Our Lord and his apostles never 
The short 
abstracts we have of their sermons and conver- 


ludicrously. 
had recourse to any such methods. 


sations are all in serious strain, and ministers 
cannot copy after better examples. I dare not 
say that giving liberty to a man’s natural turn, 
or an endeavor to put and keep the people in 
good humor, is sinful; but this I may assert, 
such a method is universally followed on the 
stage, and in all places of public entertainment ; 
and therefore it seems to me to savor much more 
of the old man than of the new. 

‘‘T remember you once jocularly informed me 
you was born witha fool’s cap on: pray, my dear 
sir, is it not high time it was pulled off? Such 
an accoutrement may suit a natural birth and be 
of service, but surely it has nothing to do with 
a spiritual one, nor ever can be made ornament- 
al to a serious man, much less to a Christian 
minister. I waive mentioning Scripture injunc- 
tions, such as ‘ Let your speech be with grace,’ 
&c., as you know these better than Ido. Sure- 
ly they should have some weight, for idle and 
1fit should 


please God to give you to see things as I do, you 
will think it necessary to be more guarded; but 


unprofitable words stand forbidden. 


should you think me mistaken, I trust it will 
make no interruption in our friendship that I am 
thus free with you, as it proceeds from a sincere 
love and regard. The Tabernacle people are in 
general wild and enthusiastic, and delightin any 
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thing out of the common, which is a temper of 
mind, though in some respects necessary, yet 
should never be encouraged. If you and some 
few others, who have the greatest influence over 
them, would use the curb instead of the spur, I 
am persuaded the effect would be very blessed. 
Wild fire is better than no fire; but there is a 
divine warmth between these two extremes 
which the real Christian catches, and which 
when obtained is evidenced by a cool head anda 
warm heart, and makes him a glorious shining 
I desire to be earn- 
est in prayer that we may be more and more 
partakers of this heavenly wisdom, and ascribe 
all might, majesty, and dominion to the Lord 
I am, dear Sir, yours affectionately, 
““Joun THORNTON.” 


example to all around him. 


alone. 


The reply to this letter is an honor equally to 
both correspondents: it is addressed to John 
Thornton, Esq., and dated Everton, October 22, 
1765. 


“‘ Dear and honored Sir,—Your favor of the 
17th requires an answer attended with a chal- 
lenge. And I do hereby challenge you, and defy 
all your acquaintances to prove, that I have a 
single correspondent half so honest as yourself. 
Epistolary intercourses are become a polite traf- 
fic ; and he that can say pretty things, and wink 
at bad things, is an admired correspondent. In- 
deed, for want of due authority and meekness on 
one side, and of patience and humility on the 
other, to give or to take reproof, a fear of raising 
indignation instead of conviction, often puts a 
bar on the door of my lips, for I find where re- 
proof does not humble it hardens; and the sea- 
sonable time of striking, if we can catch it, is 
when the iron is hot—when the heart is melted 
down in a furnace. Then it submits to the 
stroke, and takes and retains the impression. 
I wish you would exercise the trade of a Gospel 
limner, and draw the features of all my brethren 
in black, and send them their portraits. I be- 
lieve you would do them justice every way, by 
giving every cheek its proper blush, without hid- 
ing a dimple upon it. YetI fear, if your subsist- 
ence depended on this business, you would often 
want a morsel of bread, unless I sent youa quar- 
tern loaf from Everton. As to myself, you know 
the man: odd things break from me as abruptly 
as croaking from araven: I was born with a 
fools’ cap. True, you say, yet why is not the 
cap put off? it suits the first Adam, but not the 
second. A very proper question, and my answer 


32 


is this: a fool’s cap is not put off so readily as | 


anight-cap. One cleaves to the head and one 
to the heart. Not many prayers only, but many 
furnaces, are needful for this purpose. And af- 
ter all, the same thing happens to a tainted 
heart as to a tainted cask, which may be sweet- 
ened by many washings and firings, yet a scent 
remains still. Late furnaces have singed the 
bonnet of my cap, but the crown still abides on 
my head ; and I must confess that the crown so 
abides in whole or in part, for want of a closer 
walk with God, and nearer communion with 
him. When I creep near the throne, this humor 
disappears, or is tempered so well as not to be 
distasteful. Hear, sir, how my Master deals 
with me: when I am running wild, and saying 
things somewhat rash or very quaint, he gives 
me an immediate blow on my breast, which stuns 
me. Such a check I received whilst I was ut- 
tering that expression in prayer you complained 
of; but the bolt was too far shot to be recovered. 
Thus I had intelligence from above, before I re- 
ceived it from your hand. However, I am 
bound to thank you, and do hereby acknowledge 
myself reimbursed for returning your note. 

*‘ And now, dear sir, having given you an hon- 
est account of myself, and acknowledged the ob- 
ligation I owe you, I would return the obligation 
It has been a 
matter of surprise to me how Dr. Conyers could 


in the best manner [ am able. 


accept of Deptford living, and how Mr. Thornton 
could present him to it. The Lord says ‘ Wo 
to the idle shepherd that leaveth his flock.’ Is 
net Helmsley flock, and a choice flock too, left— 
left altogether, and left in the hands, not of shep- 
herds to feed, but of wolves to devour them? 
Has not lucre led him to Deptford, and has nota 
family connexion overruled your private judg- 
ment? You may give me a box on the ear for 
these questions, if you please, and I will take it 
kindly, and still love and pray for you. The 
Lord bless you, and bless your family, and bless 
your affectionate servant, 


*“ Joun BERRIDGE.” 


Hoyor.—When Captain David Gum fell in 
the battle of Agincourt, King Henry V. knighted 


him as he lay expiring on the ground. What 


are all earthly distinctions, but honors conferred 
on dying men? and what superior glory does 
Christ confer on his dying Saints ! He crowns 
them Kings in the very article of death! 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
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Warp, THE Misstonary.—Every thing in 
connexion with the early history of the Baptist 
Mission is interesting to the Christian, and there 
are names associated with that work of mercy, 
that only rank in our affectionate veneration as 
second to apostles and martyrs. In the vestry 
of a small meeting-house in England, the minis- 
ter having written over the fire-place the follow 
ing verse from Dr. Watts: 

‘Tis to thy sovereign grace I owe 
That I was born on British ground, 


Where streams of heavenly mercy flow, 
And words of sweet Salvation sound. 


The beloved Ward, when last in England, was 
in that vestry and reading the stanza, subjoined 
with his pencil, the following lines : 

But oh! if in the Judgment day, 

Hindoos and Mussulmen should rise, 


And to the Judge of all should say, 
“They heard, but heeded not, our dying cries!” 


SuccrssFuL AnD UnsuccessFUL PRAYER.— 
Three prayers never speed for a blessing : 

First. A fearful prayer, when we believe net 
that we shall be heard. 

Second. A lukewarm prayer, when we pray 
in deadness of heart and drowsiness of mind, 
without fervency of spirit. 

Third. A rash prayer, when we pray either 
without wisdom or due consideration. 

. Three prayers speed for a blessing : 

First. A fearful prayer, when we are persuad- 

ed that, in Christ, the Lord will grant all good 
things unto us. 
- Second. An humble prayer, when we (consid- 
ering the greatness of God’s majesty, and our 
own baseness and unworthiness, ) in all humility 
and lowness call upon his name. 

Third. A fervent prayer, when we pour out 
our hearts before God, when we pray with zeal 
and entire devotion of the soul.— Greenwood, 
a. D. 1618. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TimeE.—The lights of hea- 
ven do not shine for themselves, nor for the 
world of spirits, who need them not; but for 
us—for our pleasure and advantage. How un- 
grateful and inexcusable, then, are we, if when 
God has set up these lights for us to work by, 
we sleep or trifle away the precious moments 
given us, and thus burn eur master’s candles, 
but mind not our master’s work! This day, 
when passed, can never be recalled. Oh for 
grace to improve it to the glory of God, and the 
salvation of souls ! . 
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THE EARLY CHURCHES, No. 2. 


BY REV. WM. CROWELL, BOSTON. 


Havine settled the prevailing use of the 
word church, by the early Christian wri- 
ters, as signifying a local society of believ- 
ers, Sir Peter proceeds ‘‘to inquire into 
the constituent partsof a particular church, 
or who made up and composed such a 
church.” As a body they were usually 
called Exdexrét, the elect ; «dnré1, the called ; 
Hyytacapevot ev Ocdfjpare Ocdv, the sanctified by 
the will of God; they were called ’Adedger, 
the brethren, on account of their brotherly 
love; and IIoré:, the faithful. ‘This me- 
thod of speaking is in exact accordance 
with that of the apostles, and shows that 
the true idea of the nature of a church 
was not yet lost. This is a point of great 
importance, although it is passed over by 
the author of the book with very slight no- 
tice. This fact is not to be wondered at 
when we recollect how entirely the barrier 
between real and nominal Christians was 
swept away in his day. Churchmen, 
Presbyterians, Papists, and Congrega- 
tionalists, had in different ways effaced 
this scriptural line of separation, and only 
the Anabaptists, as they were then called 
in reproach, were left to bear practical 
witness to the great truth that the only 
ones who have a right to the Christian 
profession, the Christian hope, and to the 
ordinances of Christ, are such as are 
‘born not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 

B 


Baptists have always held this as a fun- 
damental principle. ‘This is indeed the 
first great principle on which their churches 
are built. This, and not their views of 
what action is necessary to constitute real 
baptism, is their distinguishing peculiarity. 
They insist that nothing but true faith, 
that which ‘‘ works by love, and purifies 
the heart, and overcomes the world,’’ the 
faith which is connected with the ‘‘ wash- 
ing of regeneration and the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost,” can give any person a 
right to become a member of the church 
of Christ, or to receive its ordinances, 
baptism and the Lord’s supper. These 
ordinances they do not regard as‘means of 
grace to the unconverted, but the privileges 
of real believers, beneficial to, and de- 
signed for them, only. 

This fundamental principle, that persons 
who have been born again, and those only, 
should be admitted to church membership 
and ordinances, is practically set at naught 
in three ways. The first is, in admitting 
children to Christian ordinances on the 
faith of their parents. This is to say, 
virtually, that grace runs in the blood— 
that regeneration follows in the line of na- 
tural generation. For if each individual 
must receive the spirit, or be born again, 
as a direct gift of God, and come to the 
exercise of individual faith, in order to be- 
come an heir of salvation, and if baptism 
be the outward token of the grace already 
received, why should an infant be baptized? 
It is, and long has been, a disputed ques- 
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tion among Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians, whether baptized children are 
members of the church or not; some con- 
tending that their baptism makes them 
members, others that they must give evi- 
dence of piety before they have a right to 
the privileges of the church. 

This was a troublesome question for 
Congregationalists long before the agita- 
tion of it drove Edwards from his church, 
in Northampton, and has been to the pre- 
sent day. They have found by woful 
experience how essential to the welfare of 
their churches is the fundamental Baptist 
principle, that personal piety is the quali- 
fication for church membership. ‘This 
qualification infants cannot possess. Are 
they then church members? ‘ No,” says 
one party. ‘ But,” replies the other 
party, ‘‘baptism is acknowledged by all 
to be the initiatory ordinance, or door of 
admission to the church. If their baptism 
does not make them members of the 
church, what does it do for them? or what 
does it signify? The scriptures declare 
that ‘as many as have been baptized into 
Jesus Christ, have puton Christ;’ or have 
assumed the Christian profession. As 
baptism is the initiatory ordinance to the 
church, it follows that baptized children 
are as really members, as any others.”’ 

Such is the dilemma to which the prac- 
tice of ‘‘infant baptism,’ as it is called, 
reduces Congregationalism. The Papal 
and Episcopal schemes are more consistent 
with themselves, although at the expense 
of rendering the absurdity of the practice 
more apparent. 

The second is the notion that the grace 
conferred in ordinances comes through the 


administrator, and its reception depends on | 


his being duly qualified by being apostoli- 
eally descended. This is the Episcopal 
and Popish scheme. According to this 
view, ordinances administered by any 
minister who was not ordained by a 
bishop, are of no validity, and have no 
promise of the spirit of the Lord. No 
matter what may be the sincerity or the 
piety of the minister or the recipient, 
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it is all an idle ceremony unless per- 
formed by one episcopally ordained. And 
on the other hand, if the bishop’s hand 
have really been placed on the adminis- 
trator’s head, all his acts are valid, and 
the ordinances which he administers effica- 
cious, whether he is a truly pious man, ora 
wine-drinker, a fox hunter, and a profligate. 
That is to say, the real efficacious principle 
inchurch membership and ordinances, that 
which is the thing to give them value, is 
transmitted down the line of bishops from 
hand to head and from head to hand, ‘ by 
bishops ordaining bishops, and they their 
successors, and so on from the apostles tothe 


ee 


present day.’’* .'This mysterious, clerico- 


ecclesiastical fluid, it is maintained, de- 
scended for many ages through the bishops: 
[i. e. popes] of Rome, none of whom 
proved non-conductors, notwithstanding 
their known profligacy and impiety! It 
is not to be supposed that this is the view 
of all Episcopalians, but it is fully and 
unblushingly maintained by Papists, and 
is the real theory on which the exclusive 
claims of episcopacy are built. The 
Puseyites carry it through logically and 
boldly. 

The third scheme which is opposed 
to the fundamental principle above sta- 
ted, is, that of a national or geographical 
church, which claims all who are born 
within certain limits as its members. 
This scheme is in practical operation in 
most of the nations of Europe. In the 
Papal States it is in full force. All who 
are born within those dominions are re- 
garded as belonging to the state-church, or 
the church-state, a departure from which: 
is sure to be punished in the severest man- 
Such is the case in Denmark, Swe- 
den, and the German States. In England 
the same theory prevails. The reigning 
sovereign is the head of THE cHURCH, 
and in theory all who are born in the 
realm owe to him, or her, spiritual as well 
as political allegiance. Children who 
have not received the initiating rite of the 


ner. 


* Percival on Apostolical Succession. 
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national church, are regarded, and _ fre- 
quently treated, as aliens from the soil, 
and denied the rite of Christian burial 
within the parish churchyard. But the 
spirit of British freedom will not suffer 
this theory to be fully carried out, and 
therefore ‘‘dissenters” are ‘ tolerated’’ by 
paying heavy taxes to support the national 
church establishment, and then supporting 
their own institutions besides. 

But how simple and beautiful is the 
scriptural principle that churches should 
be composed of the sanctified in Christ 
Jesus only, bound together, not by civil 
authority, nor by the fear of bishops and 
priests, and popes, but by Christian fel- 
lowship, and a mutual holy covenant to 
watch over each other in Christian love. 
On this point, it is important that the views 
of Baptists be fully understood. High 
church writers have misunderstood, and 
grossly misrepresented our views of the 
nature and origin ef a Christian church. 
We are represented as maintaining thata 
church is a mere voluntary association, 
which Christians are at liberty to form or 
not, and when formed to join or not, as 
best suits their taste—in short, to treat it 
as we do the common voluntary societies 
of the day. On this ground, Mr. Palmer, 
a High Church writer, says of all ‘ dissent- 
ing’’ churches, ‘‘they are human societies. 
The will of man makes them, regulates 
them, unmakes them. They are, in a 
word, purely voluntary associations, and 
therefore cannot be any part of that church 
which is formed by the divine command. 
* * * * As every officer of a voluntary 
association or club, derives his commission 
entirely from those who create him, so the 
dissenting minister is commissioned not by 
God but by man. He is the minister of 
man only, and therefore the dissenting 
communities being destitute of a true mi- 
nistry, which is essential to the church, 
are not churches of Christ.’”’** Severe and 
undeserved as this reproach is, the incau- 
tious language of Baptist writers may have 


* Palmer on the Church, pp. 407, 414. 
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misled sincere inquirers respecting their 
views of the nature of a church, and the 
estimation in which it ought to be held. 
Dr. Wayland says,* ‘a church of Christ 
is, manifestly, a voluntary association.’’ 
If by this assertion nothing more be meant 
than that no person ought to be a member, 
or receive its ordinances, except those who 
do so voluntarily, the remark is unques- 
tionably correct. Such appears from what 


follows to be the meaning ; 


yet taken by 
itself, the assertion is capable of a very 
different construction. A Christian church, 
it should be distinctly understood, is not an 
institution which exists merely for the 
convenience or by the caprice of men, 
which Christians are at liberty to connect 
themselves with or not, as they choose. 
Every Christian is under obligation to be- 
come a member of a church; of one whose 
laws. ordinances, and practices, are ac- 
cording to the scriptural model. 

Sir Peter next examines the internal 
structure of the early churches, and divides 
them ‘‘into the people that composed 
the body of the church, and those persons 
who were set apart for religious and eccle- 
siastical employments.’”? ‘This division, 
in the Episcopal manner of speaking, is 
into clergy and laity ; inscriptural phrase, 
ministry and brethren. Their employ- 
ments he examines in the following order: 
1. The peculiar acts of the clergy. 2. 
The peculiar acts of the laity. 3. The 
joint acts of them both. This order will 
be followed in our remarks. 

The first question that arises is, ‘* whe- 
ther in the apostolic and primitive days, 
there were more bishops than one in a 
church;’’ the term bishop being understood 
as meaning the same as pastor or elder. 
After citing the well known language of 
Clemens Romanus, which is thought to 
imply the affirmative, and that of Ignatius, 
Tertullian, and Cyprian, in the negative ; 
who ‘‘ affirm that there was and ought to 
be but one in a church;”’ he continues, 
‘‘T shall then lay down as sure, that there 


* Limitations of Human Responsibility, p. 127. 
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was but one supreme bishop in«a place, 


that was the 4 erioxonos, the bishop, by way | 


of eminence and propriety: the proper 
pastor and minister of his parish, to whose 
care and trust the souls of that church or 
parish over which he presided, were prin- 
cipally and more immediately committed.” 
The meaning of the word supreme, as con- 
nected with bishop, will be understood 
when his views of the office of Presbyters, 
[elders,] as existing in the early churches, 
are exhibited. He gives avery full array 
of authorities showing that there was but 
one bishop to a church, who was related 
to his flock, according to Cyprian, ‘‘as a 
pastor [shepherd] to his sheep, and a pa- 
rent to his children.’’ In the office of 
bishop, then, Sir Peter finds no trace of 
diocesan episcopacy, nor of bishoprics made 
up of many congregations of Christians.* 
A bishop,. in the language of the early 
churches, is simply the teacher, pastor, 
overseer, or leader of a congregation of 
Christians. 

Having shown that there was but one 
bishop to a church, he next shows that 
there was but one church to a bishop. 
Thus Tertullian says, ‘‘Polycarp was 
ordained bishop of the church in Smyrna,” t 
not ‘* Bishop of Smyrna,” like the modern 
titles, ‘‘ Bishop of London,” ** Archbishop 
of Canterbury,” ‘‘ Bishop of New- York,”’ 
‘‘Bishop of Massachusetts,” etc. He 
goes farther, and says, ‘‘as for the word 
diocese, by which the bishop’s flock is now 
usually expressed, [ do not remember that 
ever I found it used in this sense by any of 
the ancients; but there is another word 
still retained by us, by which they fre- 


*In Acts i. 20, we find a specimen of the 
policy of the Episcopal translators of King 
James’ Bible: ‘his bishopric tet another take.” 
The word is éticxor*y; and is quoted literally 
from the Septuagint version, which was made 
several centuries before the Christian era, and 
of course could have had no reference to a mo- 
dern bishopric. It is correctly translated from 
the Hebrew, Ps. cix. 8—office. 

t Polycarpus in Smyrnis ecclesie constitutus 
episcopus. 
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' quently denominated the bishop’s cure, and 


that is parish.” After quoting a number 
of passages from Eusebius, in which the 
charge of a bishop in Alexandria, in Ephe- 
sus, in Corinth, in Carthage, &c., is called 
a parish,* he adds, ‘‘ a parish is the same 
with a particular church, or a single con- 
gregation; * * and consequently a bishop 
having but one parish under his jurisdic- 
tion, could extend his government no far- 
ther than one single congregation: because 
a single congregation and a parish were 
all one, of the same bulk and magnitude.” 

This point is still further illustrated, by 
several contemporaneous circumstances, 
which place the proof beyond question.— 
As 1, all the people of a diocess, or parish, 
all who belong to a bishop’s charge, as- 
semble in one place and perform divine 
service. Justin Martyr says, ‘‘on Sun- 
day all assemble together in one place, 
where the bishop preaches and prays.”— 
Ignatius says, ‘‘where the bishop is, 
there the people must be.” 2, ‘The 
bishop had but one altar or communion 
table in his whole diocess, at which his 
flock received the sacrament from him.” 
‘‘ There is,’? says Ignatius, ‘* but one altar, 
as there is butone bishop.”” So Cyprian 
‘‘we celebrate the sacrament, the whole 
brotherhood being present.”¢ So Justin 
Martyr, in his apology, says, ‘‘ The bish- 
op’s whole diocess met together on Sun- 
days, when the bishop gave them the Eu- 
charist; andif any were absent, he sent 
it to them by the deacons.” 3. Baptism 
was administered by the bishops in their 
own churches or dioceses. 4. The chars 
itable contributions of the churches for the 
poor, for widows and orphans, strangers 
and the persecuted brethren, were deposit- 
ed with the bishop, as acommon almoner. 
5. All the people of a diocess were pres- 
ent at church censures. Origen describes 
an offender as appearing beforethe whole 


* From zaporxew, to live together, as neigh- 
bors. 

{ Sacramenti veritatem fraternitate omni pra- 
sente celebramus: Epist. 63, § 12. 
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church,* and at Carthage three offending | dria, deserve a particular examination in 


church officers were tried by the whole 
people.t 6. ‘* No offenders were restor- 
ed again to the churche’s peace without 
the knowledge and consent of the whole 
diocess.”” Cyprian says that before they 
were re-admitted to communion, they 
were to plead their cause before all the 
people.t 7. ‘*When the bishop of a 
church was dead, all the people of that 
church met together in one place to 
choose anew bishop.”’ Sabrinus was elect- 
ed bishop of Emerita by the suffrage of all 
the brotherhood,§ which, says King ‘‘ was 
the custom throughout all Africa.’”” ‘* And 
so Fabianus was chosen to be bishop of 
the church in Rome by all the brethren, 
who were met together for that very end.”’|| 
8. The whole body of the people were 
present at the ordination of their bishop. 
9. Letters from church to church were 
read before the whole body. 10. ‘ The 
whole diocess of the bishop did meet alto- 
gether to manage church affairs.” This 
is fully illustrated by quotations from Cy- 
prian, Ignatius, &c. 

Incidental facts in regard to the size of 
dioceses, are also exhibited. Polycarp, it 
is stated, knew personally every member 
of the diocess of Smyrna; he baptized 
them all, and solemnized all marriages.— 
In the diocess of Ephesus, there was but 
one communion table. Such was also 
proved of the churches in Magnesia, and 
Philadelphia. After exhibiting many quo- 
tations confirmatory of these points, he 
adds: ‘*how long it was before these dio- 
ceses swelled into several congregations, is 
not my business to determine, since it 
happened not within my prescribed time ; 
i. e. the three first centuries.”’ 

The four greatest dioceses, or churches 
which were in existence in those days, 
Antioch, Rome, Carthage, and Alexan- 


* Emi macis riis exxAnstds. 

t Plebe universa, Cyp. Ep. 28. 

$ Acturi causam plebem universam. Ep. 10. 

§ De universe fraternitatis suffragis Cyp. Epis. 
68. 

|| Eusebius, lib. 6, cap. 29. 


reference to this point, for if diocesan epis- 

copacy did not exist in them during the 

first three centuries, it certainly existed no 

where. The church or diocess in Antioch 

had in A. D. 265 but one house for wor- 

ship according to Eusebius, Book 7, c. 30. 

That the same was true also, of Rome, 

is evident from the same writer, who men- 

tions the assembly of the whole church for 

worship, for the choice of a pastor, for cel- 

ebrating the Lord’s Supper, and to hear 

letters from other churches. In Carthage 

the bishop was personally acquainted with 

allthe members of the church, all could 

have one speaker, all could be present at 

the Lord’s Supper, at ordinations, church 

censures, the restoration of penitents,* &c. 

In Alexandria it is evident that several 
congregations were formed in the third 

century, all of whom were under the 
oversight of one bishop. ‘The reason of 
this was mere local convenience; the 
people being scattered throughout the city” 
and suburbs. At the same time being 
unwilling to separate from their bishop, or 
pastor, which was then considered the sin 
of schism, they did not form separate, inde- 
pendent churches. This appears to be 
the true explanation of the facts, so far as 
Alexandria was comcerned, yet it is easy to 
see how such a custom would be likely 
soon to grow up into an established episco- 
pacy. 

From this examination of the churches 
existing inthe first three centuries, it ap- 
pears that they were substantially what 
churches ought to be. It is evident there 
were many irregularities, arising from the 
prevailing ignorance, the half heathenish 
habits of many who professed some re- 
gard to christianity, and the persecution 
and intolerance of the heathen govern- 
ments which then held undivided politi- 
calsway. Itis evident, too, that ambi- 
tious love of office was a passion among 
professed ministers of Christ, then, as it 
was when our Saviour was on earth, and 
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as it has been in every age, to the pres- 
ent day. There have always been those 
who ‘love the pre-eminence,” and_ this 
spirit is the essence of prelacy, whether 
existing in the form of popery or episco- 
pacy. No scriptural reason can be given 
for a ministry in ranks or orders, since 
every pastor is a shepherd, and an over- 
seer, accountable to Christ; nor do the 
spiritual wants of men, or the interests of 
christianity require it; and that the system 
arose from among the irregularities of a 
comparatively dark age, is capable of clear 
historical proof. 

As a diocess, parish, or church, was an- 
ciently the same thing, viz:-a congrega- 
tion or brotherhood of christians, each be- 
ing under the care of one pastor or bishop, 
the next inquiry will naturally be into the 
office and duties of'a bishop, and the man- 
ner of his induction into office. These 
points willbe attended toin our next num- 
ber. It is clear from the facts already 
exhibited, that the plan of aggregation of 
churches, was nota part of the christian- 
ity of the first three centuries. 


From the London Baptist Magazine. 


ATTACHMENT OF THE BAPTISTS TO 
CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
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Two hundred years ago, Bailie, the 
presbyterian, said, ‘‘the Baptists were 
very fond of religious liberty, and very un- 
willing to be brought under the bondage of 
the judgment of any other.” This is no 
mean eulogy, drawn from the rigid pres- 
byter by many well established facts. He 
meant it as a reproach; we view it in the 
light of praise. In all ages the baptists 
have made a noble stand in favor of civil 
and religious liberty ; around whose altars 
they have rallied with indomitable energy, 
and for the preservation of which many 
have sacrificed property and life itself. 
On this subject, Robinson of Cambridge 
made the following remarks: ‘* When in 
any age baptists appear in despotical go- | 
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vernments, they are seen struggling for 
liberty; and the end of the struggle is 
burning, banishment, or freedom. They 
cannot live in tyrannical states; and free 
countries are the only places to seek for 
them, for their whole public religion is 
impracticable without freedom. They 
differ, as other denominations do, about the 
best means of obtaming and preserving 
liberty. The old German baptists fought 
for liberty ; so did many in Oliver’s time : 
and the only principle in which they all 
agree is, that the civil magistrate hath no 
right to give or enforce law in matters of 
religion and conscience. Whether this be 
an anabaptistical error, or a first principle 
in good government, must be left with the 
Miltons, and the Lockes, and Montes- 
quieus to determine.”* Bunyan endured 
twelve years’ imprisonment in Bedford 
jail; Keach stood in the pillory both at 
Aylesbury and Winslow; De Laune and 
Bamfield died in Newgate, rather than 
bow before the idol of religious uniformity, 
or submit to ecclesiastical domination. All 
the facts of history prove, that in the early 
part of the seventeenth century no men 
understood the rights of conseience so well 
and so generally as the baptists; for in the 
year 1615, in a book entitled ‘* Persecu- 
tion for Religion Judged and Condemned,” 
they pleaded for liberty of conscience as 
the right of all men, denied that Christ 
had appointed the sword as a remedy for 
false teachers, and contended that the duty 
of man to examine for himself the princi- 
ples of religion was anterior to all magis- 
terial authority, or evento human govern~ 
ments. 

‘“The enlarged and accurate views 
which this pamphlet broached, evince an 
astonishing progress in the knowledge of 
religious freedom, and fully entitle its au- 
thors to be regarded as the first expound- 
ers and most enlightened advocates of this 
best inheritance of man. Other writers, 
of more distinguished name, succeeded, 
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and robbed them of their honor; but their 
title is so good, and the amount of service 
they performed on behalf of the common 
interests of humanity is so incalculable, 
that an impartial posterity must assign to 
them due meed of praise. It belonged to 
the members of a calumniated and de- 
spised sect, few in number and poor in 
circumstances, to bring forth to the public 
view, in their simplicity and omnipotence, 
those immortal principles which are now 
universally recognised as of divine autho- 
rity and universal obligation.’’* 

Mr. Hanbury, in his ‘ Historical Me- 
morials relating to Independents,’’ disputes 
the claim of the baptists to be regarded as 


the first expounders of the principles of 


civil and religious liberty. ‘The following 
are his words:—‘‘It is admitted by us 
that Jacob did not, on his side, dissert up- 
on or argue for religious liberty in the entire 
breadth of it: the plea which he set up 
courageously is, however, the ground on 
which all that has ever followed is rested; 
and the limitation against the papal su- 
premacy over free countries and king- 
doms, is but a consistent restraining of that 
sinful dominancy which would debar all 
else from the exercise of their privileges 
under the gospel dispensation. Palmam 
qui merutt ferat.’’ + 

To this argument against the baptists 
we reply, as early as the year 1615, they 
did argue for religious liberty in the entire 
breadth of it, and courageously asserted 
the right of men to worship God in accord- 
ance with their religious convictions, with- 
out exposing themselves to civil penalties, 
or to the tender mercies of spiritual courts. 
Mr. Hanbury acknowledges that Jacob 
held the principles of religious liberty 
** under a certain limitation, or consistent 
restraint” (is any constraint consistent with 
those principles?) but the baptists did no 
such thing. They were exceedingly jea- 
lous of the papal supremacy, and deter- 
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mined enemies of antichrist, whether found 
in the Romish or in the English church; 
yet they advocated liberty of conscience 
without any limitation, as the inalienable 
right of men, and the privilege of English- 
men, irrespective of their religious opinions 
or modes of worship. Let him bear the 
palm who deserves it. 

Charles Butler, a Roman catholic wri- 
ter, had the candor to acknowledge that 
“the baptists first propagated the princi- 
ples of religious liberty :”’ and other au- 
thors have confessed that since the rise of 
antichrist, the first human government 
which gave equal and entire liberty to all 
therein, was established by a baptist minis- 
ter, the persecuted but immortal Roger 
Williams. The ancient worthies of our 
denomination were among the first to un- 
derstand and revere the claims of con- 
science, and, through honor and dishonor, 
amid evil report and good report, their de- 
scendants have maintained the great prin- 
ciples of freedom with a firmness and 
heroism which many have equalled but 
none have surpassed. There is abundant 
evidence to prove that during the civil 
wars, and under the protectorate of Crom- 
well, the opinions of the baptists respect- 
ing civil and religious liberty were sub- 
stantially the same as our churches hold 
in the present day. In a confession of 
faith published by seven of the London 
churches, so long ago as the year 1646, the 
following passage is found, which does 
equal credit to the writer and to the 
churches which sent it forth to the world : 
“There is but one Lawgiver, which is 
Jesus Christ, who hath given laws and 
rules sufficient in his word for his worship: 
and for any man to make more were to 
charge Christ with want of wisdom, or 
faithfulness, or both, in not making laws 
enough, or not good enough, for his house : 
surely it is our wisdom, duty and privilege 
to observe Christ’s laws only. So it is 
the magistrate’s duty to tender the liberty 
of men’s consciences, and to protect al) 
under them from all wrong, injury, op- 
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pression, and molestation ; so it is our duty 
not to be wanting in any thing which is for 
their honor and comfort, and whatever is 
for the well being of the commonwealth 
wherein we live. And as we cannot do 
any thing contrary to our understandings 
and consciences, so neither can we forbear 
doing that which our understandings and 
consciences bind us to do. And if the ma- 
gistrate should require us to do otherwise 
we are to yield our persons in a passive 
way to their power as the saints of old 
have done. And thrice happy shall he be 
that shall lose his life for witnessing of the 
truth of the Lord Jesus Christ.’’* 

Great numbers of men who had em- 
braced these noble sentiments took an 
active part in the patriotic cause in which 
Hampden and thousands beside him lost 
their lives, and while they fought for their 
civil rights they valued still more dearly 
their religious liberties. It is almost cer- 
tain that John Bunyan was engaged at the 
battle of Naseby, which proved a death 
blow to the cause of ‘King Charles of 
blessed memory!’ Captain Deane, writ- 
ing to the bishop of Lincoln, said, “I 
confess to your lordship, I never heard of 
any anabaptists in the king’s army during 
the contest between his majesty and the 
parliament; and perhaps, because there 
were some in the parliament’s and none in 
the king’s army, some persons have from 
thence taken occasion to affirm that the 
opinion of anabaptism in the church is 
opposed to monarchy in the state.” 

Baptists in the army of Charles I. 
truly! How could the friends of liberty 
fight under the banners of tyranny ? How 
could the enemies of persecution confede- 
rate with men who had shed the blood of 
the saints like water? So strongly were 
they attached to liberty, that when Crom- 
well made himself protector, and inti- 
mated his intention of removing all the 
baptists from his army, one of the officers, 
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a baptist, said to him, ‘‘I pray do not de- 
ceive yourself, nor let the priests deceive 
you, for the baptists are men that will not 
be shuffled out of their birthright as free- 
born people of England.” ‘Their well 
known opponent, Dr. Featley, accused 
them of holding the following opinions : 
‘‘that liberty of conscience should be 
granted to all men in all countries; that 
persecution in case of conscience is guilty 
of all the blood of the saints crying for ven- 
geance under the altar; hence they be- 
seeched parliament to review and to repeal 
the laws against separatists, to permit a 
Jreedom of the press to any man who writes 
nothing scandalous or dangerous to the state, 
to prove themselves loving fathers of all 
good men, and to invite equal assistance 
and affection from all.’”’ Baptists of the 
present day have no reason to be ashamed 
of such noble-minded ancestors, whose 
writings and apologies in favor of tolera- 
tion and freedom have scarcely been sur- 
passed by any in the English language, 
excepting those of Milton and Locke. In 
their letter to Charles II., dated A. D. 
1655, and presented to him at Bruges, they 
call upon him to pledge his ‘‘ word that he 
will never erect, nor allow to be erected, 
any such tyrannical, popish, and anti- 
christian hierarchy (episcopalian, presby- 
terian, or by what name soever called) as 
shall assume power over, or impose a 
yoke upon, the consciences of others; but 
that every one of his subjects should be at 
liberty to worship God in such a way as 
shall appear to them agreeable to the mind 
and will of Christ.’’* 

The restoration, which brought back to 
our land the iron age of episcopacy and 
the divine right of kings, severely tried the 
principles of nonconformity; and, like 
other friends of liberty, the baptists had to 
choose between the loss of their dearest 
rights and the vengeance of a licentious 
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monarch, backed by an intolerant church. 
With them there was no indecision, no 
temporizing policy, no idea of compro- 
mise, no consulting with flesh and blood: 
unmoved by threats, unseduced by pro- 
mises, they stood firm as a rock, though 
fines, prisons, and death stared them in the 
face: they resolved to be free at any price, 
they refused to be slaves under any cir- 
cumstances, and by thus acting they have 
left an example for mankind to admire and 
imitate. Religious liberty was dearer to 
them than riches, honors, or life itself: 
hence they determined to preserve its sa- 
cred altars or to perish in their defence. 
The year after the unhappy restoration, 
nonconformists of every denomination were 
grievously persecuted by the civil and spi- 
ritual authorities. Fearless of consequen- 
ces, the baptists had the courage to publish 
a protest against ‘those unchristian prin- 
ciples of persecution for conscience, which 
trouble the world, the guilt whereof is 
able to sink the most flourishing kingdom 
into an ocean of misery and calamity.” 
After this avowal of their design they bring 
forward arguments to ‘‘ prove how con- 
trary to the gospel of our Lord Jesus, and 
to good reason, it is for any magistrate, by 
outward force, to impose any thing in the 
worship of God, on the consciences of those 
whom they govern; but that liberty ought 
tobe given to all such as disturb not the civil 
peace, though of different persuasions in 
matters of religion. And all that we de- 
sire, which is dearer to us than our lives, is 
that our spirits and consciences may be 
left free to serve the eternal God; which 
vught to be granted us, seeing we shall 
every one of us give an account of himself 
to God.”’* 

This appeal to the monarch was made 
.in vain. ‘These noble sentiments had no 
good effect upon the royal debauchee. 
_ His ministers in the state, and his para- 
‘sites in the church, were carrying things 
with a high hand, and making desperate 
_ 
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efforts to quench the last spark of civil and 
religious liberty. In every quarter the 
baptists were dragged before magistrates, 
by means of spies and informers paid by 
the bishops and superior clergy, who cher- 
ished unmixed hatred towards these stern 
and noble-minded advocates of Christian 
liberty. None of these things, however, 
moved them from the defence of those 
principles which they had derived from the 
word of God, and which they viewed as 
the birthright of every man, whatever 
might be his rank, education, or profession. 
In vain did the ruling powers pass the Five 
Mile Act, the Conventicle Act, and the 
Test Act; in vain did they fill the dungeons 
of their protestant inquisition with men 
who refused conformity to the establishec 
church; and in vain did they breathe out 
threatenings and slaughter against the 
ministers and churches of the baptist de- 
nomination: for nothing could move them 
from their holy and unalterable purpose 
‘to obey God rather than man.” 

The same spirit animated them during 
the succeeding reign of James IT., who first 
endeavored to crush the dissenters, and 
after failing in this project, offered them his 
royal indulgence. Some of the baptists 
were deceived by this crafty measure, and 
seized the opportunity of assembling in 
public for the worship of God; but the 
great majority refused to avail themselves 
of it, resolving to wait till passing events 
should place their liberties on a legal and 
sure foundation. On the 5thof November, 
1688, the sun of freedom arose on Grea 
Britain,—the prince of Orange landed at 
Torbay as the liberator of England from 
arbitrary government and from popish do- 
mination. James fled from a throne of 
which he was unworthy, and from a peo- 
ple by whom he was despised; while the 
great bulk of the nation rose up with one 
accord, and, clapping their hands at the 
last of the Stuarts, hissed him out of the 
kingdom. On this occasion the baptists 
vied with other friends of constitutional 
freedom in expressions of joy, and felt a 
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rapture proportioned to the greatness and 
duration of their former sufferings. Hear 
their grateful acknowledgment of the di- 
vine interposition: ‘‘We do with great 
thankfulness to God acknowledge his spe- 
cial goodness to these nations in raising up 
our present King William, to be a blessed 
instrument in his hand to deliver us from 
popery and arbitrary power, and_ shall 
always be ready to join our hearts and 
hands for the preservation of the protestant 
religion and the liberties of the nation.”’* 
The year following the revolution, repre- 
sentatives from upwards of one hundred 
baptist churches assembled in London, 
and after eight or nine days spent in prayer 
and deliberation they sent forth to the world 
a confession of their faith. In the 2lst 
chapter, which treats ‘‘of Christian liberty 
and liberty of conscience,’’ they avow 
their belief that ‘*God alone is Lord of the 
conscience, and hath left it free from the 
commandments and doctrines of men, 
which are in any thing contrary to his 
word or not contained in it. So that to 
believe such doctrines, or obey such com- 
mands, out of conscience, is to betray true 
liberty of conscience; and the requiring of 
an implicit faith, and absolute and blind 
obedience, it is to destroy liberty of con- 
science, and reason also.”’ ‘Three years 
later thanthe publication of this document, 
Mr. Piggott, a baptist minister in London, 
preached and published a sermon occa- 
sioned by the death of King William, and 
the following extract from it may be 
looked upon as a just exposition of the 
‘* Ma- 
gistracy is an ordinance of God; and we 
are bound by divine revelation not only to 
fear God but to honor the king. But if a 
prince once break his coronation oath, and 
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invade the liberties of his people, he is no 
longer a prince but a tyrant; for certainly 
the people have as just aright to the legal 
government of the prince, as the prince 
has to the legal obedience of the people.’’+ 
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The baptists of the present day have no 
reason to be ashamed of these sentiments, 
taught by one of their leading ministers 
during the last century, whether they view 
their accordance with the principles and 
facts in the New Testament which bear 
upon the duty of Christians to the civil 
magistrate, or whether they look at their 
agreement with the spirit and letter of the 
British constitution. At this time the state 
of things was alarming. Civil and reli- 
gious liberty was in the greatest danger : 
toryism had gained the ascendancy: in- 
tolerance was rampant, and bigotry could 
no longer be kept within bounds. The 
trial of Dr. Sacheverel had caused extra- 
ordinary excitement from the centre to the 
remotest parts of the kingdom; and this 
valiant son of the church by law esta- 
blished, this apologist and advocate for the 
divine right of kings, this hero and mar- 
tyr, was led in triumph through the west 
of England amid the loud and prolonged 
shouts of, ‘*No Popery,” ‘Down with 
Dissenters,” ‘No Church, no King.” 
Violence and outrage were committed on 
the persons or property of dissenters by 
these pious and peaceable sons of our vene 
rable establishment. Many who refused 
allegiance to the late king were raised to 
places of trust, emoiument, and honor: the 
doctrine of hereditary nght was avowed 
in addresses to the queen, and in books 
widely distributed among the people: 
while vigorous efforts were made to revive 
and restore popery by some of the clergy, 
who went so far as to propose a union be- 
tween the French and English churches. 
Just about this time the Schism Bill 
passed both houses of parliament and re- 
ceived the royal assent, but the very day 
fixed upon for it to come into operation, 
the misguided queen was removed by 
death to a tribunal where tyranny will 
receive its recompense. Properly enough, 
the dissenters looked upon this as a signal 
interposition of providence, which called 
forth their devout and united thanksgivings 
to him who ‘wrought their deliverance by 
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turning the counsel of Ahithophel into fool- 
ishness. In an address issued the year 
after this event by the ministers of the 
Western Baptist Association, they remind- 
ed the churches of the design which their 
enemies had formed against their ‘civil 
and religious privileges,’? how the Lord 


appeared for them in time of distress and | 


fear, and “by a marvellous providence 
has disappointed our enemies, outdone our 
faith, and prevented our fears:’ hence 
they recommended ‘that a solemn day of 
prayer and thanksgiving be observed by 
all the churches in the association to bless 
our most gracious God for hearing and so 
seasonably answering the prayers of his 
people.”* These proceedings were honor- 
able both to their piety and to their patri- 
otism. They were thorough friends to 
genuine protestantism and to true liberty. 
Peace to their memories! 

About the middle of the last century 
many dissenters of other denominations 
degraded themselves by receiving the 
Lord’s supper in the established church, 
as a qualification for municipal honors or 
for office under government. In the year 
1742, there was a case of occasional con- 
formity by a member of the baptist church 
meeting in Unicorn Yard, London. The 
offender was censured by the church, who 
sought advice from the board of ministers. 
In their condemnation of the practice, 
they made the following remarks about the 
principle which led our forefathers to sepa- 
rate from the national establishinent of 
religion. ‘‘ They could not, they durst 
not, submit to any religious constitution 
but what was strictly regulated by the 
word of God; nor receive as the rule of 
their faith, their worship, or their disci- 
pline, what appeared to them to derive its 
origin only from the inventions and deci- 
sions of fallible men. They could not 
hesitate one moment in their refusal of 
communion with a church, the very frame 
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of which is contrary to the appointment of 
our Lord and his apostles: a church that 
owes its constitution, its officers, its disci- 
pline, and many of its medes of worship, 
merely to human policy and power: and 
achurch that assumes the arbitrary right 
of imposing its prescriptions on the con- 
sciences of others.”’** These advocates of 
their civil rights were equally jealous 
about their religious liberties, knowing full 
well that if the former were lost the latter 
would not be safe; and if we are to pre- 
serve our privileges as Christians, we must 
defend our rights as citizens. Can this be 
done by standing aloof from political move- 
ments? Would not absolutism in the 
state be soon followed by intolerance and 
despotism in the church? Did religious 
freedom ever flourish in any nation, an- 
cient or modern, where civil liberty had 
no existence? Our ancestors believed that 
the ‘‘enjoyment of civil liberty is essential 
to the development and exertion of the 
noblest energies of the human mind; that 
there exists an indissoluble connexion be- 
tween the civil and religious freedom of a ~ 
nation; that religious liberty, chilled in the 
deadly atmosphere of despotism, can open 
and spread only in the sunshine of political 
freedom; that religion grows and blooms 
among the highest and most palmy 
branches of the tree of liberty, and ripens 
in luxuriance among its topmost boughs.’’+ 

In the year 1745, the baptists gave re- 
newed proofs of their love to constitutional 
government and to religious liberty; for 
during that convulsive period of English 
history they came boldly forward to defend 
the liberties of the nation against domestic 
faction and foreign invasion. ‘Though ex- 
cluded from every situation under govern- 
ment, by the infamous test act, and, like 
all other dissenting communities, were told 
to be thankful for the blessings of toleratn ; 
yet no sooner did the enemies to the Hano- 
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ver succession threaten to sweep away the 
safeguards of our civil and religious liber- 
ties, and to restore the ascendancy of Ro- 
manism, than many of our own people 
rushed into the conflict and hazarded their 
lives in putting down the rebellion. After 
the victory of Culloden, Joseph Stennett 
preached and published a sermon entitled 
Rabshakeh’s Retreat, in the course of 
which he exposed the plea for the divine 
right of kings in the following words: 
‘Blessed be God we have received such 
notions of those liberties which were bought 
at so dear a rate by our forefathers, that we 
are not easily entangled again with such a 
yoke of bondage as this. The dictates of 
reason and revelation speak of no such in- 
defeasible right in any man, and the histo- 
ries of all nations show, that these princi- 
ples have everywhere been obliged to give 
way to the common rights of mankind. 
Government is founded on contract; and 
as those subjects who break through the 
fundamental laws of it suffer justly as 
traitors to their prince, so if kings break 
through the fundamental engagements they 
entered into by their coronation oaths, they 
righteously forfeit their dignity and their 
power; and their posterity, in such cases, 
will always surely be glad of some better 
title to succession than this pretended in- 
alienable inheritance.’”’* 

In bringing this paper to a close the 
writer cannot forbear quoting once more 
from the writings of Robert Robinson on 
the subject of religious liberty. ‘* Indi- 
viduals are born free, each with liberty to 
dispose of himself. Several individuals 
congregated, carry together separate power, 
and deposit it in any degree, more or less, 
as the whole think fit, in one aggregate 
sum, in one or more hands, for the public 
good. Officers chosen by all to hold and 
dispense this delegated power, are in trust 
only, and consequently responsible to their 
constituents, and all their power is consti- 
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tutionally revertible to the source whence 
it came, on abuse of the trust, or at the 
demise of the trustee. And as all this 
power is spiritual, power extends over only 
spiritualities. Life, liberty, property, cre- 
dit, and so on, are all insured in another 
office, entrusted in other hands, under the 
care of civil governors. Here, then, is 
religious liberty. Various churches enjoy 
it in various degrees; but in those churches 
where infants are excluded and where all 
ate volunteers, where each society pleaseth 
itself and injures nobody, where imposi- 
tion is unknown and where blind submis- 
sion cannot be borne, where each society 
is a separate family, and all together a 
regular confederacy, unpaid for believing, 
and far from the fear of suffering,—there 
does religious liberty reign.’’* 

We have thus glanced at the opinions 
and conduct of the baptists during the last 
two hundred years, respecting civil and 
religious liberty; and the same opinions 
are in substance held by most of our peo- 
ple in the present day. Whatever others 
may think or say about their distinctive 
peculiarities, form of church government, 
discipline, or practice, it is beyond contro- 
versy that they have earned the reputation 
of steady and zealous advocates of free- 
dom. Evidences which cannot be resisted, 
facts which cannot’ be denied, testimonies 
which cannot be impeached, will point 
them out to remote posterity as the cham- 
pions and defenders of equal rights and 
universal liberty. During the long, and 
dark, and dismal period of the Stuart dy- 
nasty ; amid the convulsions, the struggles, 
and the issues of the civil war; whether 
living under a popish or protestant govern- 
ment; whether episcopalians or presbyte- 
rians were striving to set up the idol of 
religious uniformity; in the presence of 
kings, in both houses of parliament, before 
magistrates, and in prisons; in the midst 
of honor and dishonor, of evil report and 
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good report; from the pulpit, from the 
platform, from the press, and from the 
stake,—they have fought against tyranny, 
and defended the altar of freedom. In the 
Hanover succession they most heartily 
rejoiced; like multitudes of dissenters be- 
longing to other denominations they op- 
posed Lord Sidmouth’s bill against village 
preaching; and they never gave over agi- 
tation till the Test and Corporation acts 
were repealed. To the principle of church 
establishments they are determined and 
unyielding foes; against church rates and 
church extension they have protested, pe- 
titioned, and complained ; in every modern 
contest, whether against parliamentary 
corruption and spiritual usurpation, or in 
favor of just and liberal measures to pro- 
mote the diffusion of knowledge, the im- 
provement of society, and good will among 
men, they have made a noble and resolute 
stand. They have had their martyrs, 
confessors, and champions. ‘Their mar- 
tyrology contains names that will be held 
in grateful remembrance when the memory 
of tyrants and persecutors has perished 
from the earth. ‘Their first appearance in 
this country, their sufferings, and their his- 
tory, are connected with the progress and 
triumphs of civil and religious liberty. In 
these facts the writer rejoices, and no man 
shall stop him of this boasting. 


Tue Price or Mere Wortpuy En- 
JOYMENT.—A Grecian soldier, for break- 
ing out of the ranks, in reaching after a 
bunch of grapes, was by martial law con- 
demned to die. As he went to execution, 
he fell to eating his grapes; upon which 
some of his fellow soldiers were surprised, 
and said, that at such a time he should 
mind something else; to whom he said, 
‘*Sirs, do not envy me my grapes, they 
have cost me dear—you would be sorry to 
have them at the rate I pay for them.” 
Oh! saints, do not envy the men of the 
world because of their riches, their honors, 
their pleasures, for you would be sorry to 
have them at the rate at which they pay 
for them. 
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THE PLEASURES: OF RELIGION. 


BY THE REV JOSEPH BELCHER, 
Late Secretary to the English Baptist Union, 


\ 
‘Which nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy." 


When the importance of religion is 
considered, as designed to prepare men for 
the happiness of a future world, it might 
be expected that all who heard of it would 
very readily believe its truths, and submit 
to its government. But facts strongly con- 
tradict the supposition; for even among 
those who do not avow opposition to it, 
there is often seen a determination to defer 
its claims to a future season, and a dispo- 
sition may be discovered which in reality 
entirely opposes its requirements. 

And what reasons can rational creatures 
assign for the neglect of what professes to 
be so intimately connected with their best 
interests? Strange to say, the vast mass 
of those who occasionally listen to the de- 
mands of christianity suppose that an 
attention to the things of another world will 
lessen their enjoyments in this; that a 
consideration of eternity will destroy the 
happiness of time; and that the service of 
God will lessen the value of the mercies of 
which he has put us in possession. If 
these ideas are correct, men act wisely in 
their conduct ; for certainly a Being of in- 
finite benevolence would never have formed 
creatures to make them unhappy, or have 
required duties which should make them 
miserable. If, then, it can be proved that 
the religion of the Bible will indeed tend to 
gloom and melancholy, advocate it who 
will, [ will do what I can to explode it 
from the world, and induce men to follow 
the bias of their own wills. Whatever 
comes from God, must in its very nature 
be happiness; and whatever he requires 
from his creatures must in its performanc¢ 
inspire them with feelings of satisfaction. 

But may it not be worth while to in- 
quire for a moment or two what kind of 
persons they are who thus tell us that 
christianity is opposed to rational enjoy+ 
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ment? We never think of asking a blind 
man to give us a dissertation on the beauty 
of colors, or a deaf man to lecture on. the 
harmony of sounds; nor can we reasona- 
bly expect those who never heartily stu- 
died. religion, and who never submitted to 
its government, to give us @ correct state- 
ment of its nature or tendency. Ask the 
venerable Christian who has walked in its 
ways for thirty or forty years, and he will 
tell you that though he has been called to 
endure trials, afflictions, and bereavements, 
yet has the religion of the cross sustained 
his mind, enabled him to approach the 
fountain of felicity, and to hold intereourse 
with the world of infinite and eternal bliss. 
He would be willing to part with all his 
possessions on earth, all his most beloved 
connexions, yea with life itself, rather than 
the pleasures he derives from vital piety. 

But yet it will be said by many that 
religion will make its professors. melan- 
choly. Let us, then, entreat the attention 
of the reader for a few moments while 
we very briefly examine the subject, and 
endeavor to ascertain what part of chris- 
tianity it is that lessens the happiness of 
man. Weare not afraid of submitting our 
principles to the most rigid scrutiny, and 
are, perfectly willing to abide the test of 
truth. 

Shall we find this melancholy in the 
nature of the religion of the gospel? Is 
Christianity a system of truths to be be- 


lieved, and what is there in truth unfriendly | 


to happiness? Is it a right order of feel- 
ings towards God and man? And is not 
correct feeling happiness itself? Is not 
man very far gone from God, and is not 
religion that which restores him to Jeho- 
vah? Does it not bring us near to the 
throne of heaven, enable us to seek, and 
to enjoy the pardon of our sins, and to wor- 
ship the Being who made us? And what 
is there in all this to lessen the happiness 
of man? ‘True, personal religion com- 
mences in heartfelt sorrow for sin, and the 
tear of contrition must flow down the cheek 
of every penitent; but is it indeed a source 
of unhappiness to the dutiful and affec- 
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tionate child to weep over the faults he hag 
committed against an indulgent father? 
Rather is it not felt that these tears produce 
a father’s smile, and thus lay the founda- 
Yes, Christians indeed 
know ‘‘the joy of grief,’? and can tell the 
sweets which spring from sorrow. If angels 
are happy because they live near to God 
and enjoy a sense of his favor, must not 
we, when we return to him, be filled with 
holy peace and delight ? 

But perhaps this gloom may be found i 
the employments to which religion calls us. 
We see the vast mass of mankind busily 
engaged with the pursuit of what is con- 
neeted with the present world. 'They toil 
hard to amass its riches, and to grasp its 
honors. And were this the only world in 
which man was to reside, their conduct 
would be right and praiseworthy. But if 
it be indeed true that after our transient 
stay in this state, we shall be introduced to 
one that is unchanging and eternal—then 
our attention to the concerns of that world, 
and a preparation for it, must be the highest 
wisdom of the human race. Religion, 
then, calls us from the pursuit of what 
only belongs to this state, to those things 
which are connected with the glory of our 
Maker, and our best and eternal interests. 
We are called to adore Him who is alike 
infinitely great and benevolent; and _ to 
supplicate His favor who alone can make 
life sweet, death desirable, and eternity 
blessed. We are invited to escape. from 
the evils and the enemies by whom we are 
surrounded; to shun all that is sinful, and 
pursue all that is good; and to be intent on 
whatever can contribute to the happiness 
of our neighbor as well as our own. And 
what, we firmly ask, what is there in any 
part of these requirements, or in all of 
them combined, to make aman unhappy? 
We confess that we have been unable, 
either from examination, or experience, te 
discover it. 

But the objection, possibly, has not even 
yet vanished from the mind of the reader ; 
let us then see if this melancholy is to be 
found among the connexions to which reli- 
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gion introduces us. The spirit of the gos- 
pel acts on the social principle of man, 
and leads him to associate with those 
whose feelings and pursuits are in accord- 
ance with his own. He who embraces 
religion, then, becomes united with the 
Saints. We know well the fashion which 
heaps calumny and sneers on this name ; 
but we know too that he who is truly a 
saint has been set apart and purified by 
the blessed God, for his own service and 
glory. We know that saints are recog- 
nised by him as his jewels, his portion, 
and his children; and we cannot imagine 
the possibility of any thing but peace and 
joy arising from a connexion with those 
who are so entirely the objects of the Di- 
vine regard. But the religion of the Bible 
introduces us to a union with angels. 
These high and holy beings are happy 
in the favor and service of God, and are 
always contemplated by man as more 
noble than himself. The apostle Paul 
congratulates Christians as having ‘‘come 
to an innumerable company of angels,” 
and inspired writers long before his day, 
represent these holy beings as encamping 
round about them that fear God, as sus- 
taining them in danger, and supplying 
their wants. Nay, the whole tenor of di- 
vine revelation shows them as rejoicing 
over the penitent sinner, attending him 
through all the intricacies of life, and con- 
veying his disimbodied spirit to the throne 
of God. And must it not be happiness to 
be united with them ? 

But the most delightful fact is, that we 
are thus introduced to a union with the 
blessed God. He who condescended to 
take our nature into connexion with his 
own, has been pleased to unite us to him- 
self. He not merely becomes our friend, 
but our elder brother ; nay, he is the head, 
and we form the members of his mystical 
body. While we derive every blessing 
from him, we have his gracious assurance 
that because he lives we shall live also. 
Now may holy men exult that their 
‘‘ fellowship is with the Father, and with 
his Son Jesus Christ.”” Let rational be- 
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ings try what argument can be drawn from 
these facts to show the melancholy nature 
of religion; or rather let them honestly 
admit the truth, that all here is happiness 
and peace. 

But we have said that we court investi~ 
gation; we therefore proceed a step far- 
ther, and inquire whether there be any 
thing in the dispositions required by reli- 
gion, which tend to lessen the happiness 
of man. For this system of duties de- 
mands the entire government of the feelings 
as well as of the conduct... Well; it calls 
us to the exercise of love. Indeed love to 
God and man may be said to be the very 
essence of religion. And must it not be 
happiness itself to love a Being of infinite 
perfection, who stands in the most endear-~ 
ing relations towards us, and whose future 
designs, as well as his past dealings, are 
are all wise and gracious? Can there be 
any hardship in entertaining affectionate 
feelings towards the creatures whom God 
has made, who sustain our nature, and 
whose love to us in return must greatly 
contribute te our enjoyment? Christianity 
demands contentment with the dispensations 
of Divine Providence. As we cannot 
raise our station to our desires, it teaches 
us to bring our minds to our condition, or 
rather it inculcates the feelings of entire 
resignation to the will of heaven, under 
the full persuasion that God cannet act 
wrong, and that conformity to his will is 
the very spirit of’ heavenly blessedness. 
Thus religion inspires the soul of man 
with the Spirit of God, raises him entirely 
above the concerns of the present world, 
gives him a portion of the pleasures of 
heaven while he yet is but a traveller to- 
wards it, and fills him with, a confident 
expectation of eternally growing joy. Is 
the gloom which christianity is said to 
inspire to be found in this part of the 
system ? | 

One view more of the subject, and we 
will draw our paper toa close. And this 
will relate to the ends it designs to accom- 
plish. But here we are entirely lost in 


‘the immensity of our subject. We cannot 
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paint the horrors, the torments, the dark- 
ness, and the despair of hell, from which 
it relieves its possessor; we cannot enu- 
merate or weigh the manifold sorrows con- 
nected with humanity from which it either 
saves us, or under the weight of which it 
administers support; we have never felt 
the agonies of death under which it has 
enabled its adherents to triumph; and still 
less can we unfold the glories of the heaven 
to which it conducts its friends. All this 
deliverance, all this blessedness, has it 
conferred on the millions of its friends. 
Say, then, is the charge of its leading to 
gloom and melancholy well founded ? 

Why, then, are not men happy ? Sim- 
ply because they are destitute of vital reli- 
gion. And why are some professors of 
religion possessed of but little enjoyment? 
Solely because they have but a small por- 
tion of the spirit of piety. Let men be 
found believing the truths of God, forsaking 
their sins, trusting in Christ for salvation, 
devoted to the duties of religion, and sur- 
rendering their hearts to the government 
of the Holy Spirit, and they must be 
happy. Let them neglect these things, 
and the curse of God will continue to rest 
on their souls; the wrath of Jehovah will 
for ever pursue them with unutterable an- 
guish; and the ages of eternity shall wit- 
ness them wandering farther from the 
Source of happiness, and increasing in 
their torments and anguish of spirit. 
Reader, flee to the Saviour of sinners, 
and be happy for ever. 


Chelsea. 


Speak not of thy good life, but let thy 
life speak. Gregory said of Athanasius, 
that his life was a continual sermon. I 
have read of a gentlewoman, (says Mr. 
Brookes,) that turned atheist because she 
attended a great Doctor who preached ex- 
cellently, but lived licentiously. 
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Aim to have but few wants of your own, 
o that you may have much for others. 
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Settlement of the State—Incidents of Stage 
travelling—Monigomery—First Sabbath 
nm Alabauma— Tuscaloosa and the Uni- 
versity—-Foster’s Settlement--Marion and 
the State Convention, Se. 


Tuis is indeed one of the new states. 
Its territorial government was not orga- 
nized till 1817, and it became one of the 
United States two years afterward. Its 
settlement has been rapid, and the increase 
of baptists for a portion of this period has 
been unparalleled. Much of this incre- 
ment has been from emigration. The 
neighboring states of Georgia and the Ca- 
rolinas especially, have poured into this 
agricultural Kl Dorado, by thousands, 
some of their most enterprising inhabit- 
ants. As the baptist denomination pre- 
dominates in those states, it would be 
natural to expect a large infusion of this 
persuasion among the emigrants. ‘The 
northern tier of counties were first settled; 
furnishing a fine range of soil, climate, 
and all that is inviting to the thrifty en- 
terprise and vigorous toils of the successful 
planter. We regretted that our tour did 
not lead us through that part of the state, 
where, as we are informed, some of the 
earliest and most flourishing churches are 
found. 

Just at the dawn of day, on a pleasant 
morning early in November, we crossed 
the eastern line of the state at West Point. 
One of our stage companions, mentioned 
on page 21 of the last number, had al- 
ready left us. And the Jehu charioteer of 
our stage coach, impatient at the idea of 
coursing over the remainder of his route 
with sosmall a freight, determined to over- 
take the ‘‘extra’’ of the previous day ;— 
which being more heavily loaded, and 

having stopped for part of a night’s rest, 
| were not many miles in advance of us. 
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Thus impelled, he applied such persua- 
sions to his panting steeds as sent us over 
the road at a rapid rate, and soon after 
breakfast we overtook our predecessors. 
Three ladies and four or five gentlemen 
were snugly seated, and in moderate move- 
ment, when we dashed abreast of them, 
arrested their course, and the next moment 
were informed that we were to be crowded 
into their coach, and our own suffered to 
return. We saw the hard looks of those 
who had doubtless thought themselves 
thickly stowed enough for a warm forenoon 
without this addition; and both for their 
sakes and our own, we disrelished the 
change. But willing or not, we must sub- 
mit. Perhaps there is no other situation 
in which fellow travellers are thrown toge- 
ther, with more temptations to mutual 
repugnance than such an one as we were 
now experiencing. ‘'Itis a severe trial to 
good nature,’’ said we to our new associ- 
ates, as we were annoyingly thrust into 
their midst; but kindness and real good 
nature improve by exercise ; and we proved 
in the end how needless were our forebod- 
ings. ‘Two Christian brethren with their 
wives were among this company, to one of 
whom, as it subsequently appeared, we 
had a warm written commendation, and 
all of whom evinced the characteristic in- 
fluences of the renewing of God’s spirit; 
their conversation was of heavenly themes, 
and seemed to savor of a better world. 
Rapidly passed away the hours of this 
closing day of the week. The country 
through which we travelled, covered for 
the most part by lofty forest trees, with fre- 
quent and wide openings for cotton planta- 
tions, had a general uniformity without 
monotony, congenial to the spirit which 
seemed to reign within. Just before sun- 
set we reached Franklin, the northern ter- 
minus of a railroad leading to Montgo- 
mery. After supper we took our places in 
the car, and before 10 o’clock were safely in 
our quarters at the principal hotel. What 
little we could see of the town, by the 
bright moonlight, gave a favorable impres- 
sion of the place, and wearied with the 
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fatigues and sleeplessness of the last few 
days, we found the quiet and repose of our 
private chamber most welcome. 


First Sabbath in Alabama. 


How grateful is the hallowed rest of the 
Lord’s day, even in a land of strangers, 
and ata great hotel. At sunrise, when all 
was hushed to silence, and the night’s rest 
had prepared us to hail with gratitude the 
ennobling privileges and duties of the Sab- 
bath, we sallied forth, hoping to find the 
early prayer-meeting. And though we 
failed in this, the opportunity of commun- * 
ing with the great author of nature, in 
contemplating both his works and word, 
was not lost. Soon after breakfast, a pious 
colored servant led us to the pastor of the 
baptist church—a. native of the South, but 
a recent graduate of our own Hamilton 
Institution, with whom the order of the day 
was soon arranged. In their pleasant and 
commodious sanctuary, fitted up with good 
taste and inviting neatness, we found a 
thronged audience, who seemed to listen to 
the word of life with deep interest. The 
afternoon of the Lord’s day is uniformly 
devoted to the benefit of the colored con- 
gregation; we attended with interest and 
pleasure, and listened to a sermon by one 
of their own race. Cxsar, the speaker 
on this occasion, is a middle-aged man, of 
ordinary height, spare, and somewhat bent 
in form, with pleasant countenance, voice 
and manner, and sometimes really elo- 
quent. On this occasion he delivered a 
plain, instructive discourse, apparently 
well adapted to the occasion. At the close 
of it, they allowed a brief appeal in behalf 
of the bible cause, to which they liberally 
contributed. Then came the conference of 
the colored church members, and the ex- 
amination of candidates for baptism. This 
was conducted principally by Cesar, in 
conjunction with the pastor and clerk of 
the white church, of which all of these de- 
scendants of Africa are members. This 
examination was intensely interesting to us 
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for some special reasons. It has been often 
said disparagingly, that very little care and 


discrimination were manifested in the re- | 
‘course of a social character with the excel- 


ception of colored members especially ; 
and here an opportunity was furnished us 
of testing the aecuracy of such representa- 
tions. ‘The opening address of Cesar to 
these candidates, argued well in this respect. 
He seemed to understand that he was deal- 
ing with unlettered, imaginative, impulsive 
beings, and he cautioned them accordingly. 
‘¢ Don’t tell us now about dreams, visions, 
voices, and such like, but let us know how 
you have regarded yourselves; how you 
felt, and how your character appeared be- 
fore God. ‘Then tell us how you were led 
to hope, and on what you rely.’”’ In brief, 
we may say, that both the examiner and 
the candidates before him, gave pleasing 
evidence that they were taught of the 
Lord. Immediately after their approval 
by the church, they went forth to the water 
side, and Cesar baptized them. Many 
of the whites, as well as the colored peo- 
ple, were present on this occasion, but the 
utmost order and decorum marked the 
whole proceeding. Indeed, we much doubt 
whether in any of our northern cities or 
towns, such a procession of colored persons 
could have gone forth through the most 
public streets, singing their spirited songs, 
and then have administered this sacred 
rite, in presence of such a multitude, with so 
marked and unusual indications of respect 
from them all. 

Cesar is still a slave ; and what is very 
peculiar, his ownership is now vested in 
the association of which this church is a 
member. He is constantly employed by 
them in ministerial and missionary labor, 
and God greatly blesses his efforts. Would 
to heaven, that all of us who have been 
bought with an infinite price, and profess 
that we are not our own, might serve our 
better Master, as faithfully as this humble, 
but devoted minister! 

At night we met a congregation similar 
to the morning’s, who generously contribut- 
ed a sum sufficient, with that from the 
Africans, to constitute both the pastor and 
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Cesar, Life Members of the American 


| and Foreign Bible Society. 


We had enjoyed some pleasant inter- 


lent brethren in Montgomery, and early 
the next morning, while it was yet dark, 
the stage bore us away for Wetumpka. 
This is a considerable town, nearly north 


of Montgomery; and though it presents 
‘rather an uninviting aspect to a stranger, 
“yet seems to be a place of considerable 


The Baptist Church here has 


ing of God on their enterprises and efforts, 
if union and peace can be preserved, they 
will fulfil the high hopes cherished for 
them. Our ride from Wetumpka to Tus- 
caloosa was accomplished in a day and a 
half, with the intervening night. The 
stage routé lay through an almost entire 
wilderness, and, to add to its dreariness, 
we were without a fellow passenger for the 
entire distance. <A little after the sun of 
the second day had passed the meridian, 
we emerged from the forests which had 
environed our path, and entering a beauti- 
ful plain, eame in sight of the lofty and 
extensive edifices of the State University. 
How greatly the force of contrast heightens 
the interest which such structures awaken ! 
Soon after entering this capital town (or 
city) of the state, the stage defiled to the 
leit, around a garden filled with roses in 
full bloom, and we were set down at the 
Atheneum. ‘This is another noble edifice, 
erected for the promotion of female educa- 
tion. But we quite forgot to admire the 
architecture, when our early friend and 
brother, the Rev.-.J. L. Dage, came for- 
ward to greet and welcome us with his 
aceustomed smile. With him and his ex- 
cellent family, we spent the next three 
days, except the time occupied in a short 
excursion to Foster’s Settlement, where a 
protracted meeting was then in progress, 
and where we met several ministers and 
other brethren, whom it was a pleasure to 
know and love. Returning to Tuscaloosa, 
we found time to visit Dr. Manty and 
the University under his care, and were not 
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a little gratified with what we saw and 
heard, indicative of his success, and the 
deservedly high reputation which the In- 
stitution is now attaining in this and the 
neighboring states. It has an ample en- 
dowment, an able faculty, the beginning of 
a good library and apparatus; and if the 
radical and intermeddling spirit of empiri- 
eal legislation will leave the fruit which 
has been so favorably planted, to ripen un- 
molested, there is every reason to hope for 
bright and cheering results. 

Friday morning, in the carriage of Pre- 
sident Manly, and accompanied still by 
our late host, we set forth to attend the 
Baptist State Convention. Our road lay 
in a different direction from the one by 
which we had reached the capital, but still 
the general features of the scenery were 
not essentially different. At noon, we 
stopped for an hour by the side of a slug- 
gish stream, which furnished water for our 
horses, and when we had taken our substi- 
tute for dinner from the supplies kindly put 
in our carriage for the purpose, we were 
glad to slake our own thirst from the same 
stream, and then speed on our way. 

That night we passed in Greenboro’, a 
very pleasant town, with the Baptist 
Church in which, as well as with its es- 
teemed pastor, we formed a pleasant ac- 
quaintance. Next morning, at an early 
hour, we were on our way, and passed 
some of the noblest and most extensive 
cotton plantations which we had yet seen. 
Stretching away in the distance, far as the 
eye could reach, their brilliant whiteness 
contrasted and relieved with the golden rays 
of the morning sun, presented a picture to 
be garnered up in the chambers of imagery, 
and never forgotten. 


State Convention at Marion. 


A principal object at which we had 
aimed in coming into this state, was the 
Meeting of the Annual Convention of 
Baptist Churches and Associations. For- 
tunately for our interests, the place of their 
assembling the present year was central 
and attractive. The pleasant village of 
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Marion, Perry County, is already the seat 
of important literary institutions, male and 
female; and there, too, an infant Theolo- 
gical Seminary is just starting into life, 
intended to adapt itself as perfectly as 
possible to the rapidly increasing demand 
in our numerous churches for more tho- 
reughly instructed pastors. To Marion, 
therefore, the tribes of our Israel were 
now repairing, for a solemn convocation 
before the Lord. We reached the ap- 
pointed place just as the last notes of the 
sacred song were dying away upon the ear. 
Whenwe entered the pleasant and inviting 
chapel of the Baptist Church, the man of 
God appointed to this service had already 
risen and taken his text to deliver the In- 
troductory Convention Sermon. Late as 
we were, there was no mistaking the man 
or hissubject. It was, it could be no other 
than our dear brother HarrwrEuL1, more 
than a quarter of a century ago our chum 
in the University—for several years the 
Senior Professor in the Furman Institute, 
South Carolina, and now identified with 
our denominational interests in this flou- 
rishing young state. How many stirring 
and grateful recollections were awakened 
by the sounds of that familiar voice, the 
aspect of that form and countenance! It 
was the same, and yet not quite the same, 
we had so familiarly and daily associated 
with in youthful years. Here and there 
gray hairs showed themselves plentifully 
on that head; there is not quite so much 
fire in that eye, nor vigorous, buoyant 
motion in that frame, as in by-gone days. 
Never mind this, for the same warm heart 
still responds to the call of friendship, and 
glows with the ardor of Christian love. 
More than the persons of his dearest bosom 
friends, he leves the truth of God, and now 
acts the part of His ambassador in its elu- 
cidation and defence. His theme on this 
occasion was selected from 2d Corinthians 
vi. 1, where the phrase, workers together 
with Him, as rendered in our version,* 


* Has the learned Professor evcr considered 
the reasons offered by McKnight for a slight, yet 
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gave him occasion to show—l. That the 
salvation of men was God’s work. II. In 
what way we may be workers together 
with Him in the promotion of this sub- 
lime, benevolent object. 

The sermon, and the mutual greetings 
which followed it, are now over, and we 
have a few moments to look around us and 
admire the beautiful location of this house 
of the Lord, just far enough away from 
the bustle of the town, in the margin of a 
noble grove of lofty trees, having in its 
rear the sepulchres of the dead. Why 
could not such propriety and tastefulness 
always govern the location and construc- 
tion of our houses of worship? But we 
would not more heed the temple than the 
worshippers ; and right glad were we to find 
so goodly a gathering of the choice bre- 
thren of the state. The organization of the 
body was consummated in the usual man- 
ner, and the afternoon chiefly occupied 
with preliminary arrangements. At night 
the house was again thronged, to listen to 
an attractive discourse from the pastor at 
Greensboro’, full of rich and valuable in- 
struction, set off with more than usual 
brillancy. Nor was the interest less on 
the following (Sabbath) morning, when 
‘the Missionary Sermon” was preached, 
according to appointment, by a young 
brother from Wetumpka, who evidently 
proved himself a workman not needing to 
be ashamed. In the afternoon President 
Manly gave us one of his richest discourses, 
preliminary to the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper by brother Dagg and oth- 
ers, and the evening was occupied with an 
appeal in behalf of the Bible cause, which 
was responded to in a most generous, lib- 
eral manner. ‘Thus closed the second and 
last Lord’s day of our brief sojourn in the 
state. It wasa day filled up even to reple- 
tion; but still such had been its varied in- 
terest, that though nature was wearied, 
the appetite did not seem cloyed, nor the 
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soul satiated. We ought perhaps to no- 
tice in this connexion, as characteristic of 
Southern liberality, that the Presbyterian 
Church tendered the use of their house 
also for the Sabbath services, and while 
the above mentioned exercises occupied 
the Baptist house, a beloved brother or 
brethren under the appointment of the 
Convention, there also held forth the word 
of life with great satisfaction to the 
hearers. 

On Monday the business of the Con- 
vention, the Bible Society, the Education 
Society, &c., were duly attended to. 
One point of great interest to the prosperity 
of our cause, present and prospective, re- 
ceived early, deliberate, and prayerful 
attention. It concerned the educational 
plans and enterprises of the Convention ; 
and having already been acted on, ina way 
which some thought premature, great was 
the danger apprehended of collision or 
schism. Never in our lives were we more 
gratified than in view of the wisdom, for- 
bearance, and mutual concessions which 
characterized this part of the proceedings 
ef our brethren. Really, thought we, 
almost aloud, this Convention does deserve 
the palm, for the exercise of the loveliest 
and noblest traits of Christian character. 
We doubt not that on both sides there is 
now justly felt the high and pure satisfac- 
tion of having won by yielding. Would 
to God that brethren on srch occasions 
would oftener prove how blessed it is, in 
things not absolutely essential, not impera- 
tively, immediately binding, to show how 
much and how readily and kindly they can 
yield to one another. 

Monday night was devoted to an ordi- 
nation service. One of the Professors in 
the Collegiate Institute, had been called to 
minister statedly to a destitute flock in the 
vicinity, and they desired him set apart 
for the administration of the word and or- 
dinances of life. This occasion, when so 
many bishops from this and other states 
were present, was seized on for this pur- 
pose. And we must say, though the can- 
didate and most of the ordaining presby- 
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tery were almost strangers to us, we have 
never witnessed the solemn and simple 
services of such an occasion with deeper 
interest, and warmer delight. ‘The tide of 
holy, tender, heavenward affection, was 
evidently rising to the very close of the 
services, and when, at a late hour we left 
the house, hundreds were responding to 
the sentiment, ‘‘ Lord it is good for us to 
be here.” 

We wished to fill a page or two with 
some brief notice of the Judson Female 
Institute in this place, under the care of 
Prof. Jewett, widely and favorably known 
as the author of a brief but conclusive 
work on baptism, and who is now demon- 
strating his happy adaptedness to train the 
future mothers of the state. The princely 
liberality of brethren in the endowment of 
this institution, and especially of one, 
whose name will live when other Krines 
wilt die, deserves a grateful and fragrant 
remembrance. A noble, extensive brick 
edifice, with lofty Grecian portico, richly 
and variously furnished with all needful 
apparatus and other appliances, evinces 
how justly its patrons prize the intellectual, 
moral, and religious training of woman. 
This entire property, costing from 30 to 
40,000 dollars, has been conveyed by its 
donors to the State Convention, to be by 
them improved for its legitimate and de- 
signed objects. We were glad to learn 
that an arrangement is made by which the 
poor may here, to aconsiderable extent, be 
educated gratuitously. May future gene- 
rations have occasion to bless the liberality 
of this early provision for their highest 
wants. How surpassingly beautiful is the 
appearance of more than one hundred 
young ladies here gathered as pupils from 
all parts of the state, and from many of its 
best families, as with their devoted and 
excellent teachers, they engage in their 
morning worship, and then apply them- 
selves to the usual duties of the day! 

The Howard Institute, for young men, 
is not yet in as full maturity ; but it is the 
child of the same parents, and will one 
day, we trust, not fall behind its sister 
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school. May the patrons and managers 
of both, realize their most sanguine hopes! 

These important seminaries, and the 
projected theological school before men- 
tioned, of which our friend Hartwell is 
Professor, will give a peculiar charm to 
Marion. Its inhabitants, too, seemed of 
the right character—well adapted to clus- 
ter around such institutions, and give as 
wellas receive benefit from the connexion. 
Their hospitalities on this occasion were 
of the most perfect and appropriate cha- 
racter. May it prove that the Convention 
has left a blessing behind it. 

The time had now come when we must 
say adieu; and for the last time probably 
on earth, receive the warm fraternal pres- 
sure of the hand, from many of these ex- 
cellent brethren. 

Our own emotions were not easily re- 
pressed while the brethren rose and sung 
a parting hymn, and each bade us an affec- 
tionate farewell. * *% * * .* 

To a late hour that night we rode,— 
lodged at Selma, and the next day reached 
Montgomery; where for a little while we 
enjoyed the society of the excellent friends 
before alluded to in these sketches. Soon 
after midnight we again set forward, and 
some twelve or fourteen hours afterward 
reached Columbus in Georgia. 

On the whole we have been greatly 
gratified and encouraged by the aspect of 
our affairs in Alabama. The Baptists are 
nearly as numerous as all the other reli- 
gious denominations. Generally they are 
in union and peace, and seem more fully 
imbued than some of their neighbors with 
a spirit of liberal enterprise. The fact 
that they are all new men in this state, pre- 
vents any thing like proscription or preju- 
dice, and allays all jealousy of innovators. 
May they become each year more homo 
geneous, and find their efforts crowned 
with the richest of heaven’s blessings ! 

In our next we will glean up the re- 
maining incidents of our tour through the 
lower sections of the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia. 
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A LETTER TO A YOUNG CLERGYMAN. 


My Dear Son :—Maternal solicitude 
never slumbers. The very situation which, 
if possessed by others, would seem to be 
a guarantee for usefulness and peace, may, 
if occupied by a beloved object, appear 
fraught with temptation and with danger. 
Your sacred profession eminently illus- 
trates this position. JI once considered that 
spiritual infiuences, aided by holy habits, 
so perfectly sanctified a pastor, that entice- 
ment could create no conflict. I supposed 
that self-abasement, lowliness of mind, and 
humility of deportment, were increased 
by clearer perceptions of the Divine cha- 
racter, and by a deeper consciousness of 
the infinite degree to which human affec- 
tions, in their best state, fall below the 
‘scriptural standard of love and devotion, 
for which the renewed heart unceasingly 
pants. But a closer scrutiny into the 
clerical character of good men, even, long 
since dispelled that delusion; and my 
anxious affection for you, has produced 
such a reaction of opinion, that your hal- 
lowed profession now seems the focus of 
spiritual snares, and the foundation of un- 
utterable responsibilities and unnumbered 
trials. ‘* Who, then, is sufficient’ to sus- 
tain them? Nene, if the portrait has no 
reverse. ‘A call to the ministry,” I be- 
lieve, consists in lofty views of its requisi- 
tions; a profound conviction of native 
inability to meet them; and the fervent 
faith which yet exclaims, ‘‘I can do all 
things through Christ strengthening me !” 
This holy valor, which with one eagle 
glance beholds the whole armory of pro- 
mises, and with fearless grasp appropriates 
it, is qualified alike to search and to sub- 
due internal oppositions—to develop duty, 
and to discharge it. 

You, my dear Son, I trust, have been 
thus called to your apostolic office. But 
although your teacher is the Holy Ghost, 
you will neither despise or disregard the 
monitions of maternal love. Let us to- 
gether take a summary view of your pas- 
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toral duties; and let your Christian zeal 
and scriptural knowledge supply the defi- 
ciences of my observation. Those duties 
may be properly classed into personal, do- 
mestie, and official; for no action can be 
considered abstractedly from your relative 
situation as ‘‘overseer of Christ’s flock.’’ 
Such even as seem to refer exclusively to 
corporeal concerns, have an important 
bearing upon your ability or manner—the 
suavity and cheerfulness of one, and the 
vigor and permanence of the other, depend 
much upon physical care and prudence. 

Frequent and systematic ablutions and 
exercise are essential to cheerfulness as 
to health—the former are, at the least, as 
necessary as the latter. No household 
article could contribute more to comfort, 
or to elasticity of body and of spirit, than 
a bathing tub. Make use of it twice every 
week, if not oftener, both in summer and 
in winter. ‘The temperature may depend 
upon your feelings and experience. 

The glory of God should be not only the 
ultimate object of all that we do, but our 
ordinary actions should as much as possi- 
ble approximate to that object, by exalting 
him in the estimation of our fellow men, 
or associating them in our schemes of per- 
sonal benefit. The walks of a Christian, 
and especially of a pastor, may be conse- 
crated to some higher purpose than even 
the promotion of health. Pastoral visits, 
which comprehend the temporal and spi- 
ritual welfare of your people, might be so 
arranged as to include the exercise that is 
necessary. And thus would our grand 
enemy, selfishness, be foiled by one of his 
own instruments. I believe it may be 
usually found, that frequent, rather than 
protracted seasons of prayer, are promo- 
tive of spiritual-mindedness. ‘There is no 
self-knowledge more valuable to the Chris- 
tian than that which instructs him in the 
hinderances and helps of personal growth 
in grace; and there is no self-denial more 
vital than that which enables him to adopt 
the one, and avoid the other.. Separate 
seasons for the enumeration of mercies to 
excite gratitude, and for the acknowledg- 
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ment of specific sins, and petitions for 
their subjection, are very salutary to 
piety. ‘The most effectual means that I 
have found to advance upon any spiritual 
foe, whether of feeling or of habit, has been 
that of spreading its invincibleness and my 
own moral imbecility before the throne of 
grace. Your professional temptations are 
of a nature to enhance the worth of this 
practice. The subtilcy of our arch foe is 
manifested in perverting the very means 
which were instituted to elevate the stand- 
ard of piety and usefulness, and making 
them panders to popularity. When ta- 
lents and education are indeed consecrated 
to the cause of Christ, they will effect ob- 
jects of no dubious import, both in their 
possessors and others. Why are Howard’s, 
and Brainerd’s, and a few others names 
and memories so distinct in character from 
other benefactors of mankind? It is in 
consequence of their unequivocal de voted- 
ness to the glory of their Redeemer, ra- 
ther than of the nature or extent of their 
extraordinary self-denial. Their terrestrial 
halo participates of the grandeur, the glory, 
and the ineffable sanctity of the beatitude 
to which they have been called. Self is 
the god that receives the homage and tri- 
bute due to the Saviour only. In the 
closet alone can you find armor for an 
effective combat with this puissant adver- 
sary. ‘There seek, by prayer and self- 
examination, the true and tangible object 
of all your ministrations, and of all your 
efforts. Our besetting sins, and the means 
which facilitate their influence, are there 
best ascertained. In Brainerd’s mortifica- 
tions of the flesh, and in his earnest and 
incessant wrestlings, lay the secret of his 
personal sanctity, and of his professional 
success. 

Assurance of faith is the duty of a 
Christian; and without such assurance, I 
cannot image much pastoral success. If 
itis a duty, it is attainable. It has ap- 
peared to me that some professors of reli- 
gion considered incertitude an evidence of 
their conversion. If we should be merg- 
ing into that state, let us search for the 
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cause—let us look into our hearts.and lives 
for at least some incontrovertible ‘+ fruits 
of the Spirit.” If we are Christians, we 
shall find the ‘‘seed,” if not the ‘ tree.” 
And if we should so far decline, that no 
ray or trace of the divine nature be legible, 
we must seek, as at the first. We must 
‘‘lay aside’? whatever we may suspect to 
be a ‘weight,’ and ‘resist unto blood”’ 
every besetting sin, looking and claiming 
the promised aid ; and we should soon find 
a ‘*new song of praise to our God.” It 
is unscriptural to look back for evidences. 
We must ‘forget what is behind, and 
press forward to the mark.” I think deep 
and sincere investigation will ever prove 
that sloth, if not sin, veils the light of that 
blessed countenance, the smiles of which 


bestow infinitely ‘‘more joy than, the in- 


crease of corn. and wine.”’ 

Every part ef your domestic conduct 
will have an immense bearing upon your 
general character, and upon your profes- 
sional success.. In your family, will your 
children, your servants, your friends, and 
daily associates, realize what is the true 
fountain which supplies your public min- 
istrations? And those who cannot reach 
the source by inductive reasoning, will 
arrive at itby a more concise, though ne 
less conclusive means—intuitive feeling! 
There is no axiom more evident than that 
our public characters will eventually be- 
come that which we bear to eur families— 
however long they may be obscured by 
prejudice and malignity, or beautified by 
specious and superficial qualities. If our 
hearts be daily scrutinized, and uncovered 
to the Omniscient Eye; and if our do- 
mestic deportment be unremittingly guard-. 
ed by remembrance of our petitions, that 
spiritual savor which increasingly ex- 
‘tends its hallowed influence, will hourly 
acquire strength and sweetness. | recom- 
mend to your periodical perusal an excel- 
lent little tract, called ‘ Pious Resolutions.’ 
It brings the minutiz of private life dis- 
tinctly and successively under considera- 
tion; and it would aid you alike in self- 
examination and in practice. 
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It is impossible that the unfaithful mas- 
ter and friend should be a faithful pastor. 
And how can he admonish or urge the 
solemn responsibilities of others, or the 
sanctifying influence of a Saviour’s love, 
who gives no evidence to those about him, 
that he is actuated by these sacred mo- 
tives? Such deficiency, I am persuaded 
_ by experience and observation, is the effi- 
cient cause of the reluctance of christians 
to bring home these subjects upon persons 
with whom they associate—the coldness 
with which the duty is performed, when 
it may not be evaded—and its utter use- 
lessness to its objects. 

Cheerfulness is a moral duty. When 
it isa characteristic of the living christian 
in his own family, it isa high evidence of 
‘‘ prowth in grace.’’ When it is a consti- 
tutional quality, it ebbs and flows either 
with physical feeling, or external events. 
But when calmly and uniformly exhibited 
in the servants of God, amidst personal 
disquietudes, domestic perplexities, and 
untoward, or afflictive occurrences, the 
beautiful image of the poet is exemplifi- 
ed :— 

‘Tho’ round his breast unnumbered clouds 

are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on his head.” 

I have before observed that in the spirit- 
ual shepherd nothing is too trivial to be 
noticed. Example inthe pastorage, which 
has any bearing upon the fashions of the 
day, is of immense importance. That 
dress, or furniture, or style of receiving 
company, which may be suspected even, 
to aim at fashion, appears to me as sub- 
versive of holy influence, as derogatory to 
the sacred profession of an overseer of 

Christ’s flock ; and as opposed to all pure, 
elevated spiritual feeling, as cards, dan- 
cing, or other vanities more ostensible, but 
no less offensive to Him, who measures 
the principle, rather than the practice.— 
True elegance may be defined to be—per- 
fect consistency, refined by intellectual 
taste. Aside from all religion, I know of 
nothing which exhibits mental vulgarity 
in greater prominence, than parade of 
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any kind. And when manifested by the 
christian, it denotes a debased standard, 
both of sentiment and of spirituality. 
Your pastoral relations may be subdi- 
vided into those which refer to the pulpit, 
and to your personal intercourse with your 
people. It appears to me that a few gen- 
eral rules comprise the most efficient and 
successful application of the latter duty. 
Never converse with others in a manner 
or spirit which may be irrelevant to the 
subject of religion. Never spenda half hour 
with gne of your churchor society, with- 
out direct queries, admonition, or advice, 
respecting his eternal interest. Or if too 
many be present for personal reference, 
let your conversation be such as may bene- 
fit all—such, as that each may perceive 
you to be actuated by affection as well as by 
principle—that you remember your vows 
not only to glorify your Saviour, but to 
seek the salvation of souls. Never speak 
evil or slightingly even, of one to another. 
Such confidence can be proper only in a 
wife, who is influenced by motives similar 
to yourown. Pay much attention to the 
spiritual welfare of your juvenile hearers. 
Let the unction of the spirit be manifest 
after you descend from the pulpit, through 
the Sabbath, and subsequently to devo- 
tional seasons. ‘They are not a few times 
in my life, that an impressive sermon, or a 
quickening prayer, has been more than 
neutralized by the manner or conversation 
which succeeded. Lastly—be faithful. 
If convinced that eitherof your people is 
immoral, or a member of your church de- 
ficient in duty or spiritual-mindedness, 
neglect not the solemn and imperious 
claim upon your christian sincerity. If 
you meet this claim with a prayerful, a 
meek, and an affectionate spirit, be assu- 
red that it will be in some degree _profita- 
ble, and cannot create resentment. The 
benefit to yourself in various ways, will be 
incalculable. Neither decision and ele-. 
vation of character, nor a salutary and 
efficient influence, can be acquired with- 
out great and systematic self-denial. If 
the duty of faithfulness be unperformed, 
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the ‘blood of souls’? may be required at | and many beside, arecertain consequen- 


your hands. ‘The neglect may not inter- 
fere with the desire to be a popular pastor, 
but it must bring conviction, even to undis- 
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ces, which, only in rare instances, can be 
counterbalanced by the benefits received. 
I hope, my dear son, that such an excuse 


cerning minds, that the salvation of your , alone as you may fearlessly present to 


flock is at most, a secondary object. 
may have ‘‘ the reward’’ which you seek, 
_but the veneration, the deep and vital re- 
gard that scatter fragrance and flowers in 
the path of him, whose motives are high, 
and holy and perennial, may not be gath- 
ered by such a one. 

The frequent absences and journeyings 
of pastors in modern times, is a subject 
well worthy of solemn and deliberate con- 
sideration. ‘l'o the worldly, as to the re- 
ligious, it bears at best, but adubious char- 
acter. J amaware, my dear son, that I 
am entering upon very unpopular ground. 
But when all creation, in its individual 
and aggregate forms, is investigated with 
discrimination and sagacity, shall a cus- 
tom in your profession be unnoticed, 
which, both in its lineaments and bearings, 
attains increasing magnitude? No—such 
pusillanimity would be as unwelcome to 
the truly pious, as it would be hostile to 
the progress of improvement, and to the 
character of the times. Latent heart- 
burnings, the sly sarcasm, and the cold 
animadversion, are the least formidable, 
and the least injurious effects of this cus- 
tom. Thatthe evangelical clergy are be- 
coming dissipated in their habits—and that 
a thirst of applause is one of the most 
striking features and consequences of this 
dissipation, should not be concealed from 
those of them who are too truly devoted to 
God, to persevere in a practice, when con- 
vinced that it is subversive both of piety 
and usefulness. Interruptions of stated 
seasons of private worship—the disper- 
sion of mind when such seasons oceur, 
and which results from a contact with new 
scenes and new persons—the increasing 
desire to please men—the inroad upon ha- 
bitual duties; andthe consequent loss to 
themselves, their families, their churches, 
and their people—the attenuation of pas- 
toral ties—the influence of example—these 
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any of the sacred duties that you have de- 
liberately assumed. 

Your pulpit will be, either the vehicle 
of vanity, or the palladium of piety. To 
me, it appearsidolatry of heinous nature, 
to pervert an ordinance divinely instituted 
for the promotion of Christ’s kingdom, 
into a pander to the very principle, which 
is emphatically styled ‘‘the sin that God 
abhors.’’ If it is a preacher’s duty to 
scrutinize the motive and object of any of 
his ministrations, itis surely those which 
pertain to his pulpit. Wiullthe Searcher 
of hearts bless those means that are defi- 
led in their source, and thatseek the glory 
of the creature rather than that of the Cre- 
ator? Can selfishness assume a shape more 
offensive to the omniscient Eye? Religion 
is accessible only by the sins and follies of 
its professors—and we should adore and 
praise God that, notwithstanding the 
‘«stumbling blocks,”’ which His own peo- 
ple are continually casting in the way, re- 
vivals multiply, and souls are saved. And 
wherefore is it?) His own blessed Word 
will ever be as ‘‘a hammer, to break the 
flinty rock,” and ‘¢a sword, to separate 
joints and marrow,”’ however it may be 
wielded. It cannot ‘‘return void.” But 
[am persuaded that, if clergymen used 
their pulpits with a ‘‘ single”? eye to the 
Redeemer, Whitfield would be no lon- 
ger considered as anointed with unattain- 
able unction. The secret of winning 
souls lies in the vividness and devotion, 
of the love of Christ. Such a flame can- 
not burn solitarily. It is electrical—and 
its sparks will be blown by the spirit, un- 
til many hearts are ignited. Were suc- 
cess in converting souls regarded only as a 
personal honor, without reference to eter- 
nity, I should desire you to pursue a path 
widely different from the ordinary one.— 
Intellectual lectures, whatever may be 
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their mottos, ‘blunt the arrows of the 
Almighty”—they find a welcome recep- 
tion in the carnal heart, which may easily 
evade the doctrines so disguised. World- 
ly men perceive in such preaching a sym- 
pathy with their own views. It confirms 
them in their disbelief of devotedness to 
God; and deepens the conviction that the 
sacred office is assumed from motives like 
those which influence themselves. Be 
assured that a classical garb will encum- 
ber any aim at the conscience, and that 
the understanding will arrest it, ere it can 
reach its destination. Polish your phra- 
ses, point your periods; array your ser- 
mons in all the richness of rhetorical beau- 
ty—and you shall be admired, and ap- 
plauded, and courted and caressed—but, 
if you really be the servant of the ‘meek 
and lowly Jesus,” those sermons will be 
‘‘thorns in your side,” and will be among 
the sins of ‘‘scarlet and of crimson” hue, 
which will meet you in the dark valley. 
The gospel must be preached in ‘‘ simplic- 
ity and godly sincerity,” fully to effect its i1- 
limitable object.’ And, although it is highly 
desirable that clergymen be well educated, 
yet this advantage should have no further 
influence on their style thanto purify it from 
whatever might be unseemly to its conse- 
erated object. That sermon which at- 
tracts the notice of the mind, either as de- 
basing or delectable, is desecrated by the 
vulgarity or vanity of its author. There 
is no measure by which I may compare 
the difference of feeling and of benefit 
with which I have heard the most illiter- 
ate sermon of a truly humble preacher, 
and the classic and finished productions 
of praised and popular ministers. No in- 
dex more truly denotes its object, than will 
the fabric of a sermon, to men of the 
worldeven. And most certainly will the 
purpose be accomplished in proportion to 
the pains employed—whether that pur- 
pose be immortal souls, or the ‘ praise of 
men.” ‘That servant of Christ who pre- 
pares for his pulpit by fervent prayer, self- 
examination, a recognition of the precious- 
ness and responsibility of his charge, and 
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earnest desire that God will search him, 
and give him the needed wisdom and 
grace, will infallibly come to his people 
‘‘in the fulness of the blessing of the Gos- 
pel.” The ignorant, the worldly, the in- 
tellectual, and the religious, will alike 
feel and testify, that sucha one ‘‘ preach- 
es, not himself, but Christ crucified.”’ If 
ministers’ meetings, associations, conven- 
tions, and other nominal means for 
‘‘ orowth in grace” and effective ministra- 
tions, were conducted with such motives, 
and in such a spirit, pentecost-seasons 
would become ordinary occurrences.— 
‘Ye receive not, because ye ask amiss, 
that ye may consume it upon your lusts.” 
I can easily interpret the rich and mani- 
fold blessings which have attended three 
and four days’ meetings into a performance 
of numerous scripture promises. Chris- 
tians, on such occasions, it appears, have 
‘‘single eyes to the glory of God’’—they 
must therefore be ‘‘rewarded” of Him 
who reads the heart. 

I cannot consider this division complete, 
without a reference to one subject, which 
tome appearsto be often managed in a 
spirit alike hostile to scriptural precept, 
and tosalutary influence. Does it com- 
port with christian feeling, or with holy 
practice, to attack the peculiar tenets of 
any denomination? And to vaunt the 
proselytes acquired from other sects is as 
remote from policy as it isfrom the bless- 
ed and benignant religion of Jesus Christ. 
This sort of warfare debases its subjects, 
degrades the doctrines for which it con- 
tends, and defeats the object precious to 
the pious heart—that of winning souls to 
the fold of the good Shepherd. When 
evangelical christians forbear to revile, to 
reproach, and to retort—when they feel, 
and write, and act, as if the breaches in 
another’s foundation, were not accessions of 
strength to their own—when they shall be 
satisfied with counting the towers of Zion, 
and recording her impenetrable bulwarks, 
and exhibiting the splendor and security of 
her palaces—and shall cease to assail the 
brief and feeble shelter of their neighbors 


words were uttered. 


. 


gratify a wide circle, who love the preva- 


because we have been permitted to see 
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—when they tenderly invite and urge the 
weary and the wayfaring, the careless 
and the contemptuous, the proud, and the 
peevish, by arguments derived from their 
own happiness and safety, rather than 
from the darkness and danger of other’s 
refuge. Finally, when their own atmos- 
phere shall be bland with harmony and 
bright with love—when holiness shall be 
inscribed on their houses and their habili- 
ments; when piety and not parade shall 
characterize their pulpits; when humility 
shall be as distinctly practised as preach- 
ed; then, assuredly, will vital religion no 
longer seem to its opposers as ‘‘ sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal,” but a_ glori- 
ous reality, a blessed and transforming 
principle! 

My beloved son, the prayers of your 
mother accompany this letter, but the 
blessing of God alone will make it availa- 
ble. Your affectionate 

MorTHeER. 


AN ADDRESS: 


On laying the Foundation Stone of the 
Second, or Wentworth-street Baptist 
Church, Charleston, S. C. By Thomas 
Curtis, D. D. 


We have read this .soul-stirring ad- 
dress with the more interest perhaps, 


‘the completion of the good enterprise 


which was only incipient when these 
It can scarce fail to 
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‘‘We have deposited a stone whichis a 
kind of symbol of our cause—plain, and 
solid, I hope, but aspiring. It is a foun- 
dation stone. We have deposited it with 
a strong feeling of the most important 
rights of man;—with a devout feeling, 
also, of the paramount rights of God. 

We Baptists are a plain people. We 
have never lifted ‘* a mitred front in courts 
or parliaments.’’ We contend for a plain, 
obvious construction of the New Testa- 
ment. Our peculiarities, if we understand 
them, lie on the surface of God’s word as 
well as in it. 

Once it was said, (somewhat unkindly,) 
in another country, that Romanism was 
the religion of cathedrals, Church-of-Eng- 
landism, that of houses, and dissenterism 
that of barns. On the part of our religion 
we must confess a still lower parentage : 
in some of its best days it was the religion 
of ‘dens and caves of the earth ;’’ it wan- 
dered about in sheep-skins and goat-skins ; 
—very successfully in ‘camels’ hair.” 
The mountain side was its pulpit; the - 
rough bed of the Jordan its baptistery. Its 
best hopes could be expressed in ‘ great 
plainness of speech.’”? The plain build- 
ing, therefore, that will subserve its purpo- 
ses, would best seem to befit its pretensions. 

And it will be in character with the 
architectural associations of christianity, 
considered at large. ‘These are interesting. 
Man as a social being begins to build. 
Nature never taught him to live in Dioge- 
nes’ tub, nor the grace of God to die on the 
pillar of Stylites. He loves society, and 
to perpetuate himself in social recollections, 


lence of scriptural views and _ practices, 
to know that in the good city of Charles- 
ton, there is at last two Baptist Churches; 
_and this Second, worshipping in a beautiful 
and very attractive edifice, which their 
public spirit has reared, are waiting for 
and expecting the large augmentation of 


as the rudest beginnings, and most splendid 
ruins of architecture, alike testify. He 
localizes and domiciliates himself, wher- 
ever he flourishes. ‘The stability of his 
prospects is written in the solidity of his 
buildings. The greater tombs of his van- 
ity, a Herculaneum and Pompeii, Old 


their numbers and influence. 
Perhaps we cannot do a better or more 
) . 
acceptable service for our readers, than to 
allow them to. peruse in our pages, a large 
portion of this able address :— 


| 


| 
: 


Rome and the Pyramids, were once the 
temples of his social hope. And they all 
continue to speak a language, which finds 
a response in the very depths of the human 
heart of all ages—‘*I would live among 
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my fellows in thought and feeling, and that 
for ever.’”?’ What, permanently, solidly, 
meets either aspect of this deep desire, but 
our holy religion—its social character, and 
its immortal hopes? Civil architecture 
belongs to man, as man. It is twin-born 
everywhere with agriculture, and among 
the earliest traces of civilization. Itis the 
throne of his vicegerency over the earth. 

Sacred, or religious architecture, had its 
highest triumphs in a preparatory dispen- 
sation of pure religion—that of the Jews. 
When beside were materials equally cost- 
ly, fse cted by Wisdom claiming to be 
infinite? In the tabernacle of the wilder- 
ness, one wonders, both at the riches la- 
vished, and the art displayed, by a people 
just born into independence. Inthe temple 
of Solomon, He whose service had shared 
their pilgrim character, claims the full 
homage of their prosperity; and a central 
edifice ‘‘ grows together,” of which, while 
the Jews were the parents and guardians, 
the benefits were designed for all the earth. 
It was the religion of mankind—christi- 
anity, in its conception and incipiency. It 
was made, therefore, to concentrate the 
riches of the earth, and the utmost of its 
architectural skill. When God, in the 
splendid cloud of Solomon’s dedication, 
drove back his own ministers from their 
altars, it was the highest consecration ef an 
outward architecture to his service, which 
he ever designed mankind to witness. It 
was with much interest that I read, the 
other day, of some few stones of this edi- 
fice being left in the very bottom of the 
valley where it struck its roots. They are 
worth more to the meditations of a reli- 
gious philosophy, than all the springs of 
the Nile, or of Helicon! 

But in the full development of a spir- 
itual religion—in Christianity, come to the 
birth and established, God ‘‘dwelleth not 
intemples made with hands ;” and to the 
very neighborhood of that Helicon, he 
commissioned the most learned of the 
apostles to say so. Architecture can now 
furnish only metaphors of his dwelling with 

upright heart and pure’—his most glo- 
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rious, his only permanent abode on earth. 
Advantageously, however, may we re- 
member that the history of all the greater 
religions of the world, and that of archi- 
tecture, are convertible. You cannot study 
the one apart from the other—cannot 
make your son an architect of high order, 
without making him a skillful mytholo- 
gist. You must send him by steam, or 
by books, to the temples of Egypt, of In- 
dia, of Greece, and of Rome. He will 
become deeply indebted even to Catholic 
Europe, before he can claim to be a sci- 
entific architect in Protestant America. 
And when he understands what Thebes, 
or the caves of Ellora; the Parthenon, or 
the Pantheon; and the Gothic structures 
of remote ages, can teach him of his art, 
he will return more thankfully, as a reli- 
gious man, to the characteristic simplicity 
of his country’s sacred edifices. There 
he will not desire to see either the mysti- 
cism or the hieroglyphics of its prouder 
days renewed;—Greek elegance, Roman 
opulence, or Gothic magnificence, to dis- 
tract him from the object of worship. He 
will remember how much all of them, 
instead of elevating men’s minds, have 
debased them—have co-existed with, and 
assisted the lowest conceptions of Deity— 
have materialized God, and carnalized, 
brutalized man; and that at this hour, the 
most puerile superstitions of christian wor- 
ship, are celebrated in the most admired 
specimens of christian architecture. Per- 
haps he will return ‘‘ almost persuaded’ 
to unite with us in the plain, scriptural 
worship of a Baptist Meeting-house ! 

But we claimed an aspiring character 
for the stone deposited. It shall attract 
others to it, and, in a sense, grow. Who 
lays a foundation without the hope of a 
top-stone! It shall germinate into ‘a 
holy temple in the Lord.” And in coming 
here this day, in carrying out the designs 
of the Second Church, we would act on 
the aspiring, germinant character of the 
entire Christian system. It is all spirit- 
ual, that it may be diffusive. It mingles 
with the world to be known. Otherwise 
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it were a seed without a soil; a fragrant 
essence without an atmosphere. <A plain 
Baptist Bishop, of the old Congregational 
character, I had not come here to-day, 
unless I could cordially adopt St. Paul’s 
sentiment—‘‘God hath not sent me to 
baptize, but to preach the Gospel.” 
Preaching baptism is never with us a full 
Gospel sermon. Happy are we to see 
many others beside our Baptist brethren 
present, and to them we would make a 
remark. We shall construct a convenient 
fent, or baptistery, for the performance of 
the iniatery ordinance of our faith, in this 
building ; but it will not be all baptistery 
—not occupy the half, nor a third, nor a 
fourth of the space before us! For, other 
zealous and good men carry in these times 
their views of baptism much further than 
the regular Baptists. With them it is re- 
generating. With us regeneration is by 
the Spirit of God. To them it conveys 
pardon and justification; to us, are these 
blessings derived by the blood of Christ, 
and the grace of Christ. With them it 
brings men into a state of salvation. We 
require men to give evidence of being in 
that state before they are baptized. 

Quite prepared are we, therefore, to re- 


_ jeice in that universal action on the germ- 


mating character of our faith, which dis- 
tinguishes modern times. We wish all 
the first Churches of Evangelical chris- 
tians to yield second churches and many 
more; and hail the growing power and 
majesty with which a primitive christi- 


anity seems reviving itself among us. | 


There are securities from disaster and re- 
treat attending, as we believe, this move- 
ment. Jesus Christ is made the doctrinal 
corner-stone of it, at home and abroad ;— 
the Bible and its simple polity, the eccle- 
siastical corner-stone. All that squares 
not with these, must fall. Does not ‘the 
stone cry out of the wall” against many 
a fair, ancient edifice, where this has been 
neglected? and ‘“ the beam out of the tim- 
ber’? answer it? 

As the Second Baptist Church, we come 
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forth this day to colonize. We are a hive 
of young bees, gratefully claiming affinity 
with the old hive. Would that these our 
walls could be glass or crystal! They 
would show us, I trust, at work only for 
spiritual good—willing to welcome fellow- 
laborers, and to share with them rewards 
‘‘more to be desired than gold, sweeter 
than honey.’ As a Second Church of 
the same faith and order, we came forth 
to fulfil a resolution of the First; were 
sent out with solemn pledges of its coun- 
tenance and support, and are of them in 
our principles and our history. 

Permit us to touch an interesting point 
or twoof our records. So far back as the 
year 1685, William Scriven, an ancestor 
of the respectable family of that name 
connected with the Baptist Church in 
Liberty county, Georgia, driven from 
England by persecution, became the first 
pastor of the Charleston Church. Before 
the year 1700, he laid the foundation of 
the Old Church, on the site which the 
place of worship of the First Baptist 
Church now occupies. At this period, 
there was but one clergymen of the 
Church of England, and one of the estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, officiating in 
the city. ‘Tosecure purity of doctrine, the 
Church subscribed what was called the 
Century Confession of the English Bap- 
tists—an outline of faith and practice 
which has expressed the principles of our 
body to the present day. Good William 
Scriven’s last injunction to his people was, 
thatthey should remain ‘ orthodox in the 
faith, and of blameless life.” (Be this 
perpetually the motto of both churches.) 
Through six generations this body has 
freely chosen its own pastors; generally, 
and with increasing liberality, maintained 
them, and voluntarily assumed ail its pe- 
cuniary burdens. It has yielded a Bots- 
ford and a Stillman of Boston, to other 
Churches, and many more than its own 
number of pastors to the State. It has 
once asserted a right to remove a minister 
for heresy, and a full and independent 
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power always, to discipline its own mem- 
bers. Blessings on the parent stock—(we 
must pray in parting)—that has produced 
such, andso much fruit! Ithas survived, 
you see, the government and monarchy of 
England here; the war of the Revolu- 
tion, by which it severely, for a time, suf- 
fered; all the wars of party-spirit in 
Church and State, and the establishment 
of several more modern churches. Sure- 
ly, its helper has been God. But without 
illiberality to other Church organizations, 
I would observe, here has been a long 
trial of the Voluntary System in religion! 
The world never was with us, as a pat- 
ron, nor the world’s law. Of all people 
on the earth we had need be personally 
conversant with the will of God—be en- 
riched and supported by the fulness that 
is in Christ—for a true Baptist allows not 
a parent to choose a religion for him. Yet 
with no extraneous dependence, temporal 
or spiritual, with no Liturgical forms of 
service as a means of uniformity; with 
no subordination among our ministers ex- 
cept to Christ and his people’s interests— 
here have been one Lord, one faith in the 
Lord, and one baptism into the faith main- 
tained among us for a century and a half. 
Father Scriven might re-appear in 
Charleston, to conduct the services, admi- 
nister the ordinances, and preach the doc- 
trine of his own honored day—with but 
increased honor ! 

I have said we deposit this stone with a 
strong feeling of the most important rights 
of man. These we take to be, without 
controversy, those of his soul; the right 
to cultivate his own mind as he pleases, 
and to worship God as he pleases. As 
against all othermen, and without further 
reference to them than not to intrude on 
their rights of the same kind, we uphold 
this claim, and dedicate ou Church to the 
upholding it. He who even neglects reli- 
gion, ‘‘ wrongeth his own soul.”’ Believ- 
_ing that our noblest powers, those of the 
mind, have a claim to be ted with spiritual 
knowledge, we erect this building for that 
feast of a better reason. Here may the 
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Lord of hosts make unto all people, as he 
hath promised, ‘‘a feast of delicacies and 
of old wines.’”? Here shall we seek the 
discussion of truth, that it may spread; 
the temperate percussion of it against all 
popular and important errors, that it may 
explode them; the humble reception ofit, 
that it may sanctify us. Maintaining that 
there is wholesome exercise for the soul 
in these discussions—that it may grow— 
may increase in the strength which it thus 
develops; we shall here afford it that 
right; and that for two worlds it ought to 
be educated—for death as well as life— 
for eternity as well as time—for a resur- 
rection and God’s judgment day, as well 
as for its comparatively small responsibil- 
ities to creatures, we shall here endeavor 
to yield it that claim. ‘To the cause of 
the best education, then, we dedicate this 
building—-to the cause of the noblest mo- 
rals, those taught by religion, and without 
which the educated mind is often a curse, 
never a blessing—and to the cause of the 
only rational liberty of man, that of serving 
God and his generation on an eternal 
scale.” 


Duty or Instructing tHe Hea- 
THEN.—Let your charity begin at home, 
but do not let it end there. Do good to 
your family and connexions, and, if you 
please, to your party; but, after that, look 
abroad. Look at the universal church, 
and, forgetting its divisions, be a catholie 
Christian. Look at your country, and be 
a patriot—look at the nations of the earth, 
and be a philanthropist.—Henry Martyn. 


Learnine.—The following is an in- 
scription over a Moorish college in Gra- 
nada:—Learning is like a bright star to 
the great, and raises the humble to equal 
lustre. If when thine eyes are opened, 
thou resolvest to fly from evil, it will teach 
thee the road to truth. The sciences en- 
lighten the heart, and guide it to rectitude 
and truth; they are our sincerest friends’ 
and counsellors. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The History of the Conquest of Mecico. 
By W. H. Prescort, Esq. 3 vols. 
8vo. Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff-st., 
New-York. 1844. 


Very seldom has public attention been 
more excited than by Mr. Prescott’s an- 
nouncement of these volumes. His fame 
as the historian of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
justified the expectation that the romantic 
and bloody deeds of Cortes, would be in 
his hands a mine of mental opulence, 
whence he would coin a widely circulating 
production. We cannot express our grati- 
fication at the perusal of these elegant 
volumes; we hardly know which most to 
admire, his patient, laborious research, or 
his calm judgment. The sentiments 
avowed are noble, generous, those of the 
best men of the age; the author has writ- 
ten fearlessly, and speaks of men, systems, 
aud institutions, as they deserve. The 
demand has been quite equal to the expec- 
tations of the public-spirited house under 
whose supervision the work appears. 

The American press has never issued a 
more admirable specimen of the art of 
printing than Prescott’s Mexico and Har- 
per’s Illuminated Bibie. 


Merico as ti was, and as itis. By Brantrz 


Mayer. With numerous fine engrav- 
ings. J. Winchester: New World 
Press. 1844. 


We had no idea of receiving so much 
valuable instruction, and so large an 
amount of gratification from this work 
when we commenced its perusal. We 
have never seen a volume that so tho- 
roughly satisfies the reader upon this 
charming country ; then, too, Mr. Mayer 
has made his book just what a volume of 
notes and travels should be; he gives his 
own impressions, and very carefully affords 
his reader the views of the best travellers 

_and scholars who have preceded him. 
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The work of Mayer will be a delightful 
accompaniment to the elaborate history 
of Prescott, and with Madame Calderon’s 
** Life in Mexico,” (one of the most fasci- 
nating books we ever read,) will form quite 
a library on Mexico. The book is beau- 


tifully executed, and does great credit to 
the New World office. 


Chronicles of England, France, Spain and 
adjoining countries. By Str Joan Fro- 
IissArT. New-York: New World Press. 
J. Winchester. 1844. 


We never shall forget our early -enjoy- 
ment when we used to read the black let- 
ter pages of this glorious work. We have 
spent whole nights in poring over the spi- 
rited portraitures of by-gone days deline- 
ated by the enthusiastic and observing 
monk. This valuable history has been 
exceedingly rare, and so expensive that very 
seldom has the American student been 
able to gain access toits almost magic con- 
tents. With admirable taste and judgment 
Mr. Benjamin selected this precious work 
for reprint, and Mr. Winchester, with all 
his usual enterprise, has carried out the 
work. A more valuable volume very 
rarely comes from the press. Only let 
our young friends, our students and minis- 
ters get this work, and our word for it, their 
long winter evenings will be passed de- 
lightfully, profitably. To read Froissart 
through, in early life, is to have the mind 
filled with incident and anecdote, and a 
pretty sure way to obtain a taste for histo- 
rical research. We heartily wish this 
book a far spread circulation, and a careful 
perusal. 


Profit and Honor ; or illustrations of hum- 
ble life. By Mrs. Copier. M. W. 
Dodd, New-York. 1844. 


This excellent book is intended for the 
use and benefit of that valuable part of our 
conununity, who act as domestics in our 
families. They are too much neglected 
even by our pious heads of households. 
This is just the book for a Christian lady 
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to give to every inmate of her family who 
holds the place alluded to. Mrs. Copley 
is a Baptist, and a lady of deserved repu- 
tation as an authoress. The work is dedi- 
cated to that most excellent lady, thé 
venerable Mrs. Bethune. 


The Minister’s Family; or Hints to those 
who would make home happy. By Mrs. 
Exurs. D. Appleton & Co., New- 
York. 1844. 


Mrs. Ellis is so well known that her 
writings need no aid from us to help cir- 
culate them. This is a very readable 
book, with a great deal of home scenery, 
home life, in its pages. ‘The friends of the 
temperance cause will find it quite to their 
taste. 


Daily Manna for Christian Pilgrims. By 
Baron Stow. Gould, Kendall, and 
Lincoln. Boston. 1844. 


This is a very nice little affair, beauti- 
fully gotten up, and prepared with judg- 
ment and taste. We think it the best work 
of this kind we have seen, and hope it may 
have a general circulation. The texts 
would make very suitable themes for daaly 
meditation. Such is the design of the 
work. 


JEWELS FROM AN OLD CABINET. 
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REVERENCE.—Charles the Great used 
to place his crown upon the Bible; inti- 
mating that all honor was due to God. 


Piry.—If I weep, said Austin, over 
that body from which the soul is departed, 
how should I weep over that soul from 
which God is departed. 


Repentance.—To weep for fear is 
childish; to weep for anger is womanish ; 
to weep for grief is humane; to weep for 


compassion is divine; to weep for sin is | 


christian. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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EartuLty Minprpness.—Satan cares 
not how heavenly our words be, if our 
thoughts be earthly. See ye then that ye 
walk circumspectly. 


FoRGETFULNESS oF InsuRY.—It used 
to be said of Mr. Fox, who wrote the 
Book of Martyrs, ‘‘If a man would have 
Mr. Fox do him a kindness, let him do 
him an injury.” 


Worth REMEMBERING.—Vows made 
in storms, are forgotten in calms. The 
Church is out of temper when charity is 
cold and zeal hot. 


DESCRIPTION 
Of the first place of Public Worship in Britain. 


Lowly, unassuming shed, 
Wrought with osiers peeled and white ; 
Thatch and moss thy roof o’erspread, 
Modest, lovely to the sight! 


Daily in that house of prayer, 
Matins, vespers ever sweet, 

Flow from worshippers, while there 
Bending at the Saviour’s feet. 


To the sun’s reflected beam, 
Like a mirror in the light, 
Near it glides a limpid stream, 
Sparkling to the gazer’s sight. 
On it flows—it knows no rest; - 
Clouds and beams in sportive train, 
Course across its peaceful breast, 
As it hastens to the main. : 
Pure as charity, and free, 
Noiseless are its blessings strewed, 
Freshening every flower and tree, 
Waving on its banks renewed. 


So let peace this breast pervade, 
Love its ceaseless stream afford, 
Till the*wilderness is made 
Like the garden of the Lord! 
EVERETT. 


THE 
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THE EARLY CHURCHES, No. 3. 
BY REV. WM. CROWELL, BOSTON. 


The duties of a bishop or pastor of a 
church in the first three centuries appear 
to have been the same, substantially, as 
those inculcated by the precepts and ex- 
amples of the apostles, and as usually 
practised inchurches constituted on the 
independent plan, having no connexion 
with civil government. Public preach- 
ing, prayer, the administration of the 
two ordinances, Baptism and the Lord’s 
‘Supper, visiting the sick, the poor, the 
general care of the flock, and assisting in 
setting apart ministers, were regarded as 
their appropriate duties. The bishop con- 
stantly resided with his flock, diligently 
engaged in the duties of his calling, devo- 
ted to works of piety and of charity. In 
this respect his office and his labors dif- 
fered as widely from those of an Episco- 
pal Bishop of a whole state, who visits the 
churches under his care, perhaps once a 
year, to administer confirmation and dis- 
cipline; as from those of a Baptist Bishop 
in the southern and western states, who 
hasthe pastoral care of some three or four 
churches, preaching and administering the 
ordinances to each in succession, in a kind 
of circuit. The practice of the early 
chirches was more inaccordance with that 
of the Baptist churches in New-England, 
where each church has its bishop and 
deacons. 
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The manner of electing a bishop was, 
for all the members of the church or par- 
ish to meet at their place of worship, and . 
proceed to a choice by vote. Alexander 
was chosen bishop of the church in Jeru- 
salem by the choice of the members of that 
church. ‘The story of the vision by which 
this election was brought about, (Euseb. 
6, 11,) and that of the dove lighting on the 
head of Fabianus, by means of which sign 
he is said to have been elected to be bish- 
op of the church in Rome, (book 6, chap. 
29,) show how little reliance can be placed 
on the the direct statements of Eusebius, 
which relate to the nature of the bishop’s 
office.* Eusebius was evidently a 
man who loved court favors, and priestly 
dignity. He loved to invest the ministe- 
rial office with mystery. Where he men- 
tions incidental facts and customs, or quotes 
from previous and cotemporary writers, he 
is in general worthy of credit, and _ his 
work is valuable to be used with proper 
discrimination. Cornelius, successor to 
Fabianus, was elected by the suffrage of 
the clergy and the people.t And Cyprian 
often refers to the fact that he was elected 


*Faulty as Eusebius is as anhistorian, his Epis- 
copal translator into English (Rev. C. F. Cruse) 
has given us a version still more so. His 
method of translating by the use of such terms 
as episcopate, and episcopal uffice, where the 
meaning is simply the ministry, or the pastoral 
care, shows what was the real design of the 
translation. ‘* Verbum sapienti.” 


t Episcopo Cornelio—cleri ac plebis. Cyp. 
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to the charge of the church at Carthage, 
hy the suffrage of his people.* 

The next question that arises, is, wheth- 
er the people in any one church were re- 
garded as possessing the sole right to elect 
their bishop. On this point there is some 
dispute, beeawse in some of the African 
churches, it would appear from the ac- 
counts given, that: when one was to be 
elected, the bishops of the neighboring 
churches assembled, and in the presence 
of the church, made the choice. That 
the consent of the people was deemed 
necessary to a choice, there is no doubt, 
and allthat can be fairly made out respect- 
ing the interference of neighboring bish- 
ops, is, that their consent to the choice was 
considered necessary. Their voice in 
the matter was similar to that of a Baptist 
ordaining council. Neighboring churches 
and their pastors have an undoubted 
right to exantine the christian and minis- 
terial character of one who is to be set- 
tled among them, and to become a member 
of their brotherhood. If this right be not 
conceded, there can be no friendly and ef- 
ficient intercourse between churches and 
their ministers. The right of each church 
to choose its own pastor, is undoubted, but 
this right should not, in ordinary cases, 
be pressed, contrary to the wishes of the 
churches and the pastors in the vicinity. 
If the practice of the early churches is 
examined by the light of this well estab- 
lished principle, all is plain. 

When a bishop was elected, his ordina- 
tion or public instalment immediately 
followed, ‘‘which was done in his own place 
of worship, by the neighboring bishops, in 
the presence of his flock, by imposition of 
hands.” He was ordained or installed as 
bishop of that church; not of other minis- 
ters, nor of other churches. Pastors thus 
act apart were called chosen, and ordained.+ 

In following the plan of our author, we 

* Populi universi suffragio, Epist. 55. Pop- 
vi suffragium do. 
40. 

t Delecti, ordinati. 


Suffragium vestrum. 
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next come to a subject which has caused 
more controversy than any other which 
relates to the order and officesof the early 
churches, viz: what was the office of a 
Presbyter—in what respects did it differ 
from that of a bishop—and what was the 
relation of a Presbyter to the bishop and 
to the church? For, as old Thomas 
Goodwin said in his introduetion to Cot- 
ton’s ‘* Power of the Keyes,’ “ The great- 
est commotions in Kingdomes have for the 
most part beene raised and maintained for 
and about Power, and Liberties of the ru- 
lers, and the ruled, together with the due 
bounds and limits of either: and the like 
hath fallen out in Churches, and is con- 
tinued to this day in the shameful conten- 
tions, who should bee the first adequate, 
and compleate subject of that Church 
power, which Christ hath left on earth;— 
how bounded and to whom committed. "This 
eontroversie is in a special} manner the 
lot of these present times.”” And King 
says, about the same period, ‘the great 
question which lias most deplorably sharp- 


ened and soured the minds of too many, | 


is what the office and order of a Presby- 
ter was.”’ 
That the early writers mention Presby- 


ters distinct from bishops, ne one denies. 


The Episcopal theory is, that of three or- 
ders or grades. Says Bishop Onderdonk,* 
‘«Episcopaey declares that the Christian 
ministry was established in three orders, 
called, ever since the apostlic age, Bish- 
ops, Presbyters or Elders, and deacons; 
of which the highest only has the right to 
ordain and confirm, that of the general 
supervision in a diocese, and that of the 


chief administration of spiritual disci- 


pline, besides enjoying all the powers of 


the other grades. * * If we cannot 
authenticate the claims of the episcopal 
office, we will surrender those ef our dea- 
cons, and let all power be confined to the 
one office of Presbyters.”’ In other words, 
the Episcopal theory as here stated, is, 


* Episcopacy Tested by Scripture. p. 11. 
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that all the powers of the ministry and of 
THE church, (speaking Episcopally,) is in 
the hands of the bishops. He alone can 
putin, and put out; for he has the sole 
power to ordain, and administer disci- 
pline. This is an enormous claim, and 
certainly ought to be well supported. 

It should be borne in mind that an 
Episcopal bishop claims to be of the rank 
of apostle. To prepare the way for his 
argument in support of this claim, Bishop 
Onderdonk is obliged to admit in the out- 
set ‘¢that the word ‘ Bishop,’ which now 
designates the highest grade of the minis- 
try, is not appropriated to that office in 
Scripture.” The way in which he at- 
tempts to defend the “three orders in the 
ministry,” or the “divine right of bish- 
ops,” is, by denying that it can be proved 
from scripture that Elders [Presbyters, ] 
ordained! And that, too, when Paul 
speaks of Timothy as ordained by laying 
on the hands of the presbytery! Nor 
does he seem to be aware that if all he 
asks be granted, in the argument, he has 
proved nothing in favor of the claims of 
episcopacy. Suppose it could not be 
proved by documentary records that dur- 
ing the lives of those eminent men, Dr. 
Stillman, Dr. Baldwin, and Dr. Sharp, 
no Baptist minister was ordained in Bos- 
ton without one of them being present, 
and participating: would that prove that 
they were considered apostles? or diocesan 
bishops? or that the Baptists would not 
regard an ordination as valid, unless one 
of those worthies had a hand in it? 

Suppose no ordinations are recorded in 
the New Testament except those in which 
the apostles had a part; what then? does 
it provethat no others did, or could take 
place? or does it prove that the apostles 
must live for ever to ordain all ministers to 
the end of time? for not the obscurest hint 
can be found in the scriptures, as all ad- 
mit, that the apostles either had, or could 
have any successors to their strictly apos- 
tolic office. Whatif Episcopalians could 
make out that no ordinations are recorded 
except those in which apostles had a share, 
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do they not know that the New Testament 
history professes to record only ‘‘the acts of 
the apostles ?”” Noone ever yet pretended 
to find a word inthe scriptures about the 
‘qualifications of ordainers,’’ so much 
talked about by episcopalians. In fact 
all their arguments which we have seen, 
pass over, without notice, the first, and 
essential part of ordination, which is, the 
choice or election of aman to the office of 
pastor, or bishop, or elder, by a christian 
church, acting as the interpreter of the 
will of Christ. This is entirely left out 
of the Episcopal scheme; the candidate 
offers himself, and the bishop, in the exer- 
cise of his own judgment alone, sometimes 
in disregard of, and in .opposition to, the 
express wishes of other ministers, pro- 
ceeds to ordain. 

What then was the practice of the early 
churches on this subject?) Mr. Percival 
in his work on ‘* Apostolic Succession,” 
after quoting a rash and most untenable 
assertion of Dr. Jablonsky, says ‘‘ that for 
1500 years, no Christians dared to trust 
their salvation to any but an Episcopal 
ministry !”? Then follow quotations from 
Clement, Ignatius. Ireneus, Turtullian, 
Origen, Cyprian, &c., some of which by 
his manner of quoting, and in connexion 
with his previous assertions, have the ap- 
pearance of favoring episcopacy. Butit 
would be an easy matter to show that every 
one of these quotations 1s most unwarrant- 
ably wrested and perverted. The whole 
question, so far as the writings of the Fath- 
ers, and the records of christian antiquity 
are concerned, turns on the answer to 
this inquiry: In what respects did the of- 
fice of Elder or Presbyter differ from that_ 
of Bishop? 

Both these terms, as every reader 
knows, occur in the New Testament. The 
name Elder, was evidently of Jewish ori- 
gin. It isused inthe Jewish sense in the 
Old Testament, and in the former part of 
the New, as ‘‘ holding the tradition of the 
Elders ;” ‘*the Son of Man must suffer 
many things and be rejected of the Elders," 
‘‘ they stirred up the people and the El_ 
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ders.”* It is first applied to an office in a 
christian church in Acts 11:30: they sent 
it [pecuniary relief] to the Elders [of the 
ehurch in Jerusalem] by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul.” In Acts 20 it is 
used interchangeably for bishops. In 
verse 17 it issaid ‘* from Miletus he [Paul] 
sent to Ephesus, and called the elders of 
the church ;"’ and in verse 28, they are 
called ‘overseers [episcopous, bishops, ] to 
feed the church of God.’? The Apostle 
Peter calls himself an Elder, 1 Peter 5: 1; 
and so does the Apostle John, 2 John 1; 
and 3 John1. This mode of using the 
term is sufficient to show that it was not 
intended to be a name of rank, or order, 
in the ministry of the gospel. 

After much candid and learned research 
to ascertain the true definition of a Pres- 
byter. or Elder, in the language of the 
early writers, Sir Peter King gives the 
following : ‘‘A person in holy orders, hay- 
ing thereby an inherent right to perform 
the whole office of a bishop ; but being 
possessed of no placeor parish, nor actu- 
ally discharging it, without the permission 
and consent of the bishop of a place or 
parish.”” ‘* A Presbyter,’? he continues, 
‘had the same order and Power with a 
Bishop, whom he assisted in his cure; yet 
being not the bishop or minister of that cure, 
he could not there perform any parts of his 
pastoral office, without the permission of 
the Bishop thereof.’’ According to this 
view, the bishop’s office exactly answered 
to that of the pastor of a Baptist church, 
that of Presbyter to the licensed and 
ordained ministers, who may belong to the 
same church, whose names we sce printed 
in our associational minutes in cAPI- 
rats or italics following that of the pas- 
tor; and who, as a matter of fact and of cui- 
tom, are oftenest selected to attend coun- 
cils and associations, and are practically 
regarded as a kind of eldership in the 
church. An ordained minister who is a 
member of a church is often called on to 


* Mark 7:3; Luke 9:22; Acts 6: 19, 
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preach or baptize, incase of the absence 
or sickness of the pastor, but he does not 
perform any pastoral function without the 
consent of the pastor or bishop of the 
church. 

Several passages in Tertullian, Igna- 
tius, and Origen, show that the Presbyters 
did not baptize, administer the Lord’s 
Supper, nor preach, without the invitation 
or leave of the bishop; andthat when they 
did preach, their s, bjects were sometimes, 
at least, assigned them by the }ishop.— 
But on the other hand, Sir Peter consid- 
ers these three points as fully established, 
‘*1. That by the bishop’s permission they 
discharged all those offices which a bishop 
did. 2. That they were called by the 
same name and appellations as the bishops 
were. And 3. That they are exprissly 
said to be of the same order with the bish- 
ops.” In illustration and confirmation of 
the first point, a great number of passages 
from the early writers may be quoted.— 
But as the power to ordain is chiefly in 
dispute, we may pass over the rest. Of 
this, Sir Peter says, ‘there are clearer 
proofs of the Presbyters ordaining, than 
there are of their administering the Lord’s 
Supper.’”? Nothing less than this is directly 
asserted by Firmilian. ‘All power and 
grace is constituted in the church, where the 
elders [Presbyters] preside, who have the 
power both of baptizing and of laying on 
of hands, as wellas of ordaining.”’* This 
passage, by the way, slows where church 
power resided, according to the views of 
the early christians, viz: in the church, 
not in the bishops, who have the right to 
preside only, which is a very different 
thing from ruling. 

Itis also clear from a great variety of 
passages in Cyprian, Ireneus, Clement 
of Alexandria, Xc., that the title of bishop 
is given to presbyters, and that of pres- 


*Omnis potestasque gratia in ecclesia constitu= 
ta sit ubi president majores natu, qui et bapti- 
zandi, ¢t manum imporendi, et ordinandi possi- 
dent potestatem. Cyp. Ep 76. 
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byter to bishop.* They are called indis- 
criminately pastores ovium, prepositi, Aos- 
Xovres 7dv aov pastors of the flock, presi- 
dents, leaders of the people, &c. 

‘** But,” says King, “if this reason be 
not thought cogent enough, the third and 
last will unyuestionably put all out 
of doubt, and most clearly evince the iden- 
tity or sameness of bishops and presbyters, 
as to order; and that is, that it is expressly 
said by the ancients, that there were but 
two distinct ecclesiastical orders, viz: 
bishops and deacons.’”’ T'wo passages in 
Clement of Rome, are full and explicit to 
this point. He says, ‘In the villages and ci- 
ties, Where the apostles preached, they or- 
dained their first converts, bishops and dea- 
eons, for those who should believe.’”?. The 
other passage shows that in that age, the 
eagerness for episcopal pre-eminence or 
prelacy, was as much a part of human 
nature, as it now is. He says, ‘‘ the apos- 
tles knew through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that there would be contentions for the 
name of episcopacy, and therefore being 
endowed with perfect foreknowledge, ap- 
pointed the aforesaid officers,t” viz: bish- 
ops and deacons. Ireneus and Clement 


* The learned and excellent Neander says 
im his history of the Christian religion during the 
three first centuries, Am. Ed. p. 106, ‘‘That the 
name also of episcopus was exactly synonomous 
with that of presbyter js clearly cullected from the 
passages of Scripture, where both appellations, 
are interchanged, (Acts 20, compare verse 17 
with verse 28: Epistle to Titus, chap. 1: 5, 7,) 
as well as from those, where the mention of the 
office of deacon follows immediately after that of 
‘episcopi,’ so thata third class of ofhcers could 
not lie between thetwo. Phil, 1: 1. 
1—8. This ixterchange of the two appellations 


Tim. 3: 


is u proof of their entire coincidence; if the nume 
bishop had origiually been the appellation of the 
president of this church senate, of a primus 
tuler pares, such an interchange could never 
have taken place. In the letter also, which 
Clement, the disciple ot Paul, wrote in the name 
of the Roman church, after the bishops, as pres- 
idents of the churches, the deacons are imme- 
diately named.” 
t Epist. 1 ad Corinth. 
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of Alexandria, clearly refer to the same 
two.offices, as of apostolic institution ex- 
clusively.* 

There is, therefore, good reason to be- 
lieve, that the opinion of Jerome, one of 
the most learned of the Latin Fathers, who 
was well acquainted with the earlier wri- 
tings, is correct. He says, ‘‘ A presbyter 
is thesame asa bishop. And until, by the 
instigation of the devil, there arose divi- 
sions in religion and it wassaid among the 
people, lam of Paul, and I of Apol- 
los, and I of Cephas, churches were 
governed by a common council of presby- 
ters. But afterwards, when every one 
regarded those whom he baptized as be- 
longing to himself rather than to Christ, it 
was every where deemed that one person, 
elected from the presbyters, should be 
placed over the others; to whom the care 
of the whole church might belong.”’ 

It is a remarkable and instructive fact 
in the history of christianity, that the first 
two great schisms,—that in the church at 
Carthage between Cyprian on the one 
hand, and Felicissimus and Novatus on the 
other, and that in the church at Rome, be- 
tween Curnelius and Novatian, as leaders, 
both arose about the election of a bishop. 

We will close this number, by descri- 
bing briefly, the office and duties of dea- 
cons in the early churches, as far as made 
known by the remainsof the writings of 
that period. On this point, there is Jittle 
room for dispute. ‘Their office, according 
to Sir Peter, ‘included these two things: 
a looking after the poor, and an attendance 


* Mr. Percival undertakes to quote these 
writers in favor of episcopacy, and he is about 
His 


book on ‘apostolic succession,’ is one of the 


as successful asin quoting the scriptares. 


purest specimens of ecclesiastico-polemic black- 
guardism which we recollect to have seen, da- 
It is republished 


in this country as Tract 156 of the Episcopal 


ting its origin as late as 1839. 


Tract Society, and we recommend those who 
wish to see a specimen of real prela/ical candor, 
Kindness, humility, and charity, to procure and 
read it, as a thevlogical curiosity. 
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at the Lord’s Table.”” They were not, as 
deacons, permitted to preach, nor to per- 
form the acts appropriate to the ministry- 
The word deacon, waiting servant, des- 
cribes their office: It was “‘to serve tables,”’ 
not to engage in ‘the ministry of the 
word.’ There was manifestly an early 
departure from the original practice in re- 
ferencetothe duties and the office ofdeacon, 
simultaneously with the change of the title 
and the office of bishop. 

And now if any of our readers wish for 
a practical proof of another kind, that 
modern Episcopal bishops are not the sue- 
cessors of the apostles, we advise them to 
read Bishop Onderdonk’s ‘* Episcopacy 
tested by Scripture,’ with his replies to 
the three reviews of that work. A man 
whocan write more pages of vituperous 
controversy than would equal in bulk all the 
epistles of Paul, to prove himself an apos- 
tle, and that all other professed ministers 
of the gospel in the country except his 
fellow bishops, and “ the clergy” ordained 
by them, are mere pretenders to min- 
isterial powers, may safely be classed with 
that kind of apostles who are mentioned 
in 2Cor.11: 13 and Rev2: 2. We 
would not believe in the genuine apostle- 
ship of such a man, if he could trace a 
line of ordainers from his own head back 
to St. Peter’s hand, by the most authentic 
historical documents extant. We should 
still say to him, we ‘seek a proof of 
Christ speaking in you,’’* better than ar 
attempt to prove that it cannot be proved 
from the New Testament that any but 
apostles ordained! If you are an apostle 
show itafter the fashion of Paul, not by 
your skill in biting controversy, but ‘* by 
signs and wonders, and mighty deeds,* * 
by pureness, by knowledge, by long suf- 
fering, by kindness, by the Holy Spirit, by 
love unfeigned, by the word of truth, by 
the power of God, by the armor cf right- 
eousness on the right hand and on the left.” 
Be able to say to us, “truly the signs of 
an apostle were wrought among you,” or 


—— 
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say no more of your apostleship. We 
ask no more proof of your apostleship tham 
Paul. gave tothe Corinthians, and offered 
to repeat, and we know of no better crite- 
rion by which to try the claims to apostolic 
dignity, than one whom we know to have 
been a real apostle, has laid down for our 
guidance. 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT 


OF THE ORIGINAL STATE OF THE SACRED 


WRITINGS. 


Multitades take it for granted that the 
Insprrep ReEcorps, were from the first, 
actually divided into chapters and verses, 
pretty much, if not altogether, as we now 
have them. Such a totion, however, is 
so absolutely unfounded, that an attempt 
to rectify it, and set the matter m a true 
and clear light, will not, itis hoped, prove 
either unacceptable or useless. The fol- 
lowing account of the original or early 
state of the Sacred Text, and the subse- 
quent changes it underwent at different 
times, is, perhaps, as clear, correct, and 
complete, as any that can be met with 
upon the subject in so small a compass. 
It is probable that the most ancient manu- 
scripts of Tur Bie.e were written with- 
out any divisions or distinctions at all; 
without even any spaces to separate not 
only one paragraph, but one word from 
another. In this, the Scripture agrees with 
all the ancient beoks and writings of the 
Greeks and Romans, which we find writ- 
ten inthe same manner. As this wasthe 
case, it seemed necessary, for the more 
convenient reading of the lawin the syn- 
agogues, that certain pauses or breaks 
should be agreed upon; and that these 
should be distinguished by some known, 
marks and characters. Accordingly we 
are told that about the time of Ezra, the 
five books of the law were divided into a 


| number of sections, corresponding with 
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the number of Sabbaths in the year,* and 
that one ef these sectioas was public- 
ly readevery Sabbath-day. This agrees 
with the account we have in the Acts of 
the Apostles xv, 21, where we are told 
that Moses had of old time them that preach 
him, being read in the Synagogue every 
Sabbath-day. ‘Till the tine of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the Jews only read Tue 
Pentateucu. But then being forbidden 
to read the law any more, in the room of 
it they substituted an equal number of 
sections out of the Prophets, and continu- 
ed the use of these ever after; so that, as 
the learned Prideaux observes,+ when the 
reading of the law was again restored by 
the Maccabees, the section which was 
read every Sabbath-day out of the law, 
was their first lesson, and the section out 
of the Prophets their second: and thus the 
practice seems to have been inthe times of 
the Apostles, where we read of PauL’s 
standing upto preach after the reading of 
the law and the prophets. In process of 
time, not only the Law, but the Prophets, 
and those books, viz: Job, Psalms, Prov- 
erbs, and Ecclesiastes, which learned 


samen have distinguished by the name of 


Haciocrapaa, came also to be divided 
into sections. But besides these great di- 
visions, these sections themselves were di- 
vided into verses, which the Jews called 
Pesakim. They are marked out in 
the Hebrew Bibles by two great points at 
the end of them, and called from hence 
Soph—Pusak, i.e. the end of the verse. The 
uecessity of this provision will immedi- 
ately appear, if the manner in which the 
Law, and afterwards, the other parts of 
the Scripture were read and explained to 
the people, be considered. After the Ba- 
bylonish captivity, the Chaldee language 
became the mother tongue of the Jews, 
and the custom was, in the public reading 
of the law to the people, for a person, ap- 
pointed for this service, to read a verse of 
the law in its original language, which 
was immediately rendered by an inter- 


* Buxtorfii Tiberias et Synazoga Judaica. 
t Comect. Part I. B. 5. 
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preter in the Chaldee, that it might be ful- 
ly understeo: then the reader read anoth- 
er portion, which the interpreter also ex- 
plained, till the section was finished. It 
is from hence highly probable that this 
method ef dividing the Scriptures, very 
different indeed from our present form, 
was as ancient as the time of interpreting 
them into the Chaldee language in their 
Synagogues, which was not long after their 
return from captivity. 

The state of the most ancient books of 
the writers of the New Testament is very 
similar to what we have found in the 
Jewish Scriptures, without accents, without 
punctuation, and not diwided inlo chapters. 
[tis not probable that they should continue 
very long in this form; the convenience of 
realing these sacred books in Christian as- 
embles of comparing the different accounts 
of the Evangelists and apostolic writers, 
and of citing the words of the text itself, 
in the controversies that arose, would nat- 
urally make way for some regular and 
orderly division of them: and accordingly 
we meet with references to such divisions 
as early asin the writings of Justin Mar- 
tyr, and Tertullian. The first division 
we ineet with was ainong the Greeks, who 
divided the books of the New Testament 
into Kep Aa, according to which it ap- 
pears from Eusebius, Euthymius, and 
others, that Matthew was divided into 
LX VIL greater sections ; Mark into xLvi1; 
Luke into Lxxxur; and John into xvi. 
These are called the greater divisions, and 
are marked inthe margin by the capital 
letters A, B, C, &c., to which correspond 
at the top, or at the bottom of the page, 
certain evtypapac or terdx, dtuld, giving 
a short account of the subjec or ar- 
guinent. Fabricius says, thatother kinds 
of division took place in the Latin church, 
and particularly mentions St. Hilary, as 
dividing the gospel of Matthew, in his 
couunentaries, into 33 canons; and that 
others divided it into94 sections, and Luke 
into107.* ‘The principal and most an- 
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cient division of the books of the New 
Testament was into Terkss and KegaXar; 
the intent of which, says Dr. Prideaux, 
was rather to point out the sum or con- 
tents of the text, than to divide the books; 
and they were vastly different from the 
present chapters, for many of them only 
contained a few verses, and some of them 
no more than one. We now come to 
speak of the division of the Hoty Scrrip- 
TURES into chapters and verses, as we 
now have them, and which is of much la- 
ter date than what we have been consider- 
ing. Some have ascribed the present 
form of our Bibles to the schoolmen! oth- 
erssay it was the invention of Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1220; and 
Heidegger assigns it to one Arlott, an He- 
truscan general, of the order of Minims, 
who flourished about 1290. But others, 
and those of the ablest and most judicious 
critics, ascribe the invention to Hugo de 
Sancto Claro, a Dominican Monk, better 
known by the name of Cardinal Hugo, 
who wrote about the year 1240, and died 
in 1262. This celebrated monk was the 
first who made a concordance of the vul- 
gar Latin Bible. In doing this he found 
it necessary, in the first place, to divide 
the books into sections, and these sections 
into under-divisions, that he might make 
his references with greater ease, and 
point out in the index with greater exact- 
ness where every word or passage might 
be found in the text, which, till then, was 
extremely difficult, if not impossible.— 
These sections are the chapters into which 
the Bible has ever since been divided.— 
Butas tothe under divisions of these sections 
or chapters, Hugo’s way of making them 
was by the letters A, B, C, D, &c., plac- 
ed in the margin, at equal distance from 
each other, according as the chapters were 
shorter or longer ; which method was imi- 
tated by our first English translators of the 
Bible. Robert Stephens, the learned and 
famous French printer, taking the hint 
from Hugosub-divided his under-divisions, 
and instead of letters, placed numeral fig- 
ures in the margin of a Greex TrsTa- 
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MENT, which he printed in 1551; and af- 
terwards in an edition of the vulgar Latin 
Bible, which Conrad Bodius printed for 
him four years after. But now, whereas 
Stephens had only put numeral figures in 
the margin, the editors of An EneuisH 
New TrstamMeEnvT, about this time print- 
ed the several little sub-divisions with 
breaks, and placed the number at the be- 
ginning ef every one of them.* Thus 


| was the present state of our Enexisu Br- 


BLES fixed about 250 years ago; since 
which time it hath not received any im- 
provement whatever from publie authori- 
ty, except, perhaps, what has lately been 
done by Mr. Reeves, in his large octave 
edition of Tr Bixee, where the Sacred 
Text has undergone a new division into 
sections, and the verses though numbered, 
The learned 
Isaac Casaubon, though he did not entirely 
disapprove the present method, or com- 
mon division into chapters and verses, yet 


| was of opinion that there might be anoth- 


er far more convenient, if some great di- 
vine would undertake the work. Benge- 
ius has since attempted a new division, in 
which he has been followed by Wynne, 
who published an English New Testament 
about 1764, in which the Gospels and 
Acts of the Apostles are divided into sec- 
tions and paragraphs, according to the va- 
rious transactions related by the evange- 
lists, and the epistles, agreeably to the 
subjects they treat of, without destroying 
the connexion, or huddling together a vari- 
ety of matter. Doddridge also and Scar- 
lett, and perhaps some other private indi- 
viduals, have made similar attempts, but 
none of them, it is thought, have been 
sanctioned by public authority, unless that 
of Reeves, above mentioned, be an ex- 
ception.{ For near a thousand years af- 
ter the Anglo-Saxons, or English nation, 
had professed curisTiaANiTyY, the Serip- 
tures were, in a great measure, withheld 


* Lewis’ Hist. Transl. Bib. 
+ Not in Nov. Test. 
t See Monthly Review, No. xxxt, p. 401. 
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from the laity andcommon people. Bede 
translated them into the vulgar tongue in 
the eighth century, and Wickliffe in the 
fourteenth; but as the art of printing had 
not been then discovered, these translations 
could have get but into few hands. The 
Lollards indeed, made breat efforts to get 
their translations widely circulated, at the 
expense of Lord Cobham, and others of 
their chiefs, but those efforts were soon 
cramped, and the party itself suppressed 
by the furious priests of that day, aided by 
a blind, priest-ridden government. One 
of the vile clergy of that period makes the 
following complaint against WicKLIFFE 
and his translation: ‘* This Joan Wicx- 
LIFFE,”’ says he, “‘ translated out of Latin 
into English the gospel which Cunist had 
intrusted with the clergy and doctors of the 
church, that these might minister it to the 
laity and weaker sort, according to the ex- 
igency of the times, and their several oc- 
casions. So that by such means the gos- 
pel was made vulgar, and laid more open 
to the laity, and evento women who could 
read, than it used to be tothe most learn- 
ed of the clergy, and those of the best un- 
derstanding ; and thus the Gospel jewel, or 
evangelical pearl, was thrown about and 
trodden under foot of swine.’’* 

Such was the notion then promulgated 
of the danger or evil of having Tue 
Scriptures in the vulgar tongue put in- 
to the hands of the common people. It is 
well the same notion does not still prevail 
among our rulers. 

Early in the sixteenth century, the nev- 
er-to-be-forgotten William Tindal, a na- 
tive of Wales, it is said, or somewhere 
about the berders of that country, under- 
took and completed an English translation 
of the New Testament. He was edu- 
cated at Magdalen Hall, in Oxford. Hav- 
ing imbibed the opinions of Luther, he 


was involved in great troubles; but in the | 


midst of them, he resolutely prosecuted 
his great design of translating the New 
Testament into English. The measures 


” Lewis pp. 4—6. 
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taken by him in life were all subservient 
to this end, which he proposed to himself 
for the following good reason: ‘* Because 
he had perceived by experience, that it 
was impossible to establish the lay people 
in any truth, unless The Scriprures 
were plainly laid before their eyes in their 
mother tongue, that they might see the 
process, order, and meaning of the text.” 
But finding no opportunity of executing 
his pious intention in England, he sought 
for greater security and liberty at An- 
twerp. Here he finished his favorite work, 
with the assistance of John Fry, or Fryth, 
and William Roye, the former of whom 
was burnt in Smithfield for heresy, July, 
1552, and the latter suffered that dreadful 
death in Portugal, on the same accusation! 
Tindal himself, had suffered many years 
before them. Thus the first English New 
Testament that was ever printed, was got- 
ten at the expense of the blood of all the 
persons who were principally concerned 
in publishing it.* After the publication of 
the book without a name at Antwerp, or 
Hamburgh, in 1526, those imperious Eng- 
lish prelates, Warham and Tonstall, hurl- 
ed furious censures against the translator 
and his adherents, and almost all the first 
impression was purchased by Tonstall, to 
prevent its dispersion among the mass of 
the people. This purchase money proved 
of great use to Tindal, as it enabled him to 
publish a new edition, more correct than 
the former, and also helped to support him 
in astrangecountry. ‘lhe prelates rep- 
resented "Tindal and his associates, as. 
‘children of iniquity, blinded through ez- 
treme wickedness, and the translation as 


|tending to profane the majesty of the 


Scriptures, and contaminate and infect the 
flock committed unto them, with the most 
deadly poison and heresy, to the grievous 
peril and danger of the souls committed to. 
their charge, and the offence of God’s di- 
vine majesty.” This conduct of theirs 
ought not to be considered as anywise 


* See Abp. Newcome’s Hist. View of the 
Eng. Bib. Trans]. pp. 17—24. 
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strange or wonderful ; it is still daily imi- 
tated by the bigots of almost every 
party. 

Those popish bishops, however, acted 
very consistently in this business, sinee it 
is an avewed principle of Popery, that the 
Scriptures ought not to be translated into 
the vulgar tongue, or put into the hands of 
the common people. The Popes have 
expressly prohibited the use of the Bible 
to the people; and the following are the 
express words contained in their regulation 
for that purpose :—* As it is manifest by 
experience that if the use of the holy wri- 
ters is permitted in the vulgar tongue, 
more evil than profit will arise, because of 
the temerity of man; it is for this reason 
all Bibles are prohibited, with all their 
parts, whether they be printed or written, 
in whatever vulgar. language soever. as al- 
so are prohibited all summaries or abridg- 
ments of Bibles, or any books of the Holy 
Writings, although they should be histor- 
ical, and that in whatever vulgar tongue 
they be written.” It is there further said, 
‘The reading the Bibles of Catholic wri- 
ters may be permitted to those by whose 
perusal or power the faith may be spread, 
and who will not criticise it. But this per- 
mission is not to be granted without an ex- 
press order of the bishop or inquisition, 
with the advice of the cwrate and cunfess- 
or; and their permission must be first had 
in writing. And he who, without permis- 
sion, presumes to read the Holy Writings, 
or to have them in his possession, shall not 
be absolved from his sins before he first 
shall have returned the Bible to his 
Bishop.” 

A Spanish author, (who seems to be an- 

other very consistent Papist,) says that if 
a person should come to his bishop, and 
desire liberty to read the Bible, and that 
also with the best intention, the bishop 
should answer him from Matthew xx. 
20, ** you knownot what you ask.” Indeed, 
(he adds,) the nature of this demand indi- 
cates an heretical disposition.* Thus 


* See D'Israeli’s Cur. Lit., Vol: 7, p-. 092. 
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| Papists prohibit the book, while Protrrst- 


ANTS generally proceed no farther than 
Sir Thomas More, 
then Lord Chancellor, was one of poor 
Tindal’s bitterest enemies. He inveighs 
most bitterly against beth Wicklifie and 
Tindal, and their translations, charging 
them with being of malicious minds, and 
purposely corrupting the Seriptures, &c. 
After Tindal had finished the New T'es- 
tament, he proceeded to the Old, most part 
of which he is supposed to have turned into 
English, and published. With his trans- 
lation, both at that time, and since, some 
have pretended to find great fault, but the 
late Dr. Geddes, as competent a judge, 
perhaps, as any, has spoken very favora- 
bly of it. “Though Tindal’s,” says he 
‘‘is far from being a perfect translation, 
yet few first translations will be found 
preferable toit. Itis astonishing, (he adds) 
how little obsolete the language of itis even 
at this day; and in point of perspicuity and 
noble simplicity, propriety of idiom, and 
purity of style, no English version has 
yet surpassed it.” He also declares that 
if he had been inelined to make any prior 
English version the groundwork of his 
own, it would certainly have been Tin- 
dal’s; and that, perhaps, he should have 
done this, if their Hebrew text had been 
the same.* ‘Tindal’s translation was very 
industriously, and not unsuccessfully, 
spread abroad among the people, notwith- 
standing the extreme vigilance of the pre- 
lates and their agents. A great many 
copies, however, were seized, and publicly 
burnt! Some of the persons also who | 
were employed in circulating them, met 
the same fate. Humphrey Monmouth, 
who supported Tindal abroad by an annu- 
ity of £10, was imprisoned in the Tower, 
and almost ruined. ‘To Thomas Patmore, 
and Tindal’s brother John, penance was 
enjoined, on suspicion of importing and 
concealing these books. The Lord 


~ 


* See Geddes’ Prospectus, p. 88, and Gen. 
Ans. &c. p. 4; also Abp. Newcome’s Hist. 
View, p. 25. 
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Chancellor, Sir 


was a bloody persecutor, adjudged, 


**that they should ride with their faces to 
the tails of their horses, having papers on 
their heads, and the New Testaments and 


other books which they had dispersed, 


hung about their cloaks, and at the stand- 
ard at Cheapside, shouldthemselves throw 


them into a fire prepared for the purpose ; 
and that they sheuld afterwards be fined 
at the King’s pleasure!’’ Such were the 
difficulties those good men had to enceun- 
ter, who introduced among eur ancestors 
the first English edition of Tux Scrip- 
truRES. Not long after these vielent pre- 
ceedings, the government, which had hith- 
erto appeared so hostile to the idea of al- 
lowing the Scriptures to appear in the vul- 


gar tongue, all of a sudden became dispo- 
A new 


sed to promote that very measure. 
English translation, by royal authority, 


was aceordingly undertaken and comple- 


ted. It came outin 1535, and is commen- 
ly called Coverdale’s Bible. In 1537, 
came out another edition, printed at Ham- 
burg, or, as others say at Marpurg, in 
Hesse. It bore the name of Thomas 
Matthewes. It seems to have been part- 
ly Tindal’s, and partly Coverdale’s trans- 
lation. It is generally denominated Mat- 
thewes’ Bible. Two years after, i. e. in 
1539, came out what is called Cranmer’s, 
or the Great Bible, with a beautiful fron- 
tispiece, designed by Holbens. Cover- 
dale is said te have been the chief over- 
seer of the work. Inthe self-same year 
came out another edition which was print- 
ed by John Biddell. Its conductor was 
Richard Taverner, who was patronized by 
Cromwell, by whom he is supposed to 
have been encouraged to undertake the 
work, on account ef his skill in the Greek 
tongue. Itiscalled Taverner’s Bible, and 
said to be a correction of that of Mat- 
thewes. These, it is thought, are all the 
editions of Henry VIII.’s reign. In that 
of Edward VI, came out eleven editions 
of THE Bisse, and siz of the New Tes- 
tament singly. In that of Elizabeth ap- 
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peared many editions, and the chief of 
which were the Bishop’s Bible, and that of 
Geneva ; the latter much blamed by some, 
but highly commended by Dr. Geddes 
who makes no hesitation to declare, that 
he thinks it, in general, better than that of 
James’s translaters, or our present and 
common translation, which first appeared in 
1611. Fora fuller account of these mat- 
ters, the reader is referred to Johnson's 
Historical Account of the English Trans- 
latiens, &c., Lewis's History of the trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Archbishop New- 
come’s Historical View of the English Bib- 
lical Translations. 


REV. VALENTINE W. RATHBUN. 
VALENTINE WIGHTMAN RaTHBUN, 
was born in Stonington, Con., May 13th, 
1761. He wasthe son of John and Con- 
tent Brown Rathbun, and by his father’s 
side, great grandson of Elder Valentine 
Wightman, who was the first settled bap- 
tist minister in the state of Cennecticut.* 
His early years were spent in Stoning- 
ton, where he received a commen schoo} 
education; but of his youthful days, very 
few particulars have come te the know- 
ledge of the writer. It appears, however, 
that from a child, he was much beloved 
by all his acquaintances, for his amiable 
disposition. In the spring of 1779, his 
father, in consequence of losses sustained 
in the war of the revolution, and the de- 
crease of means to support his family, re- 
moved to Ashford, Ct., where he had 
bought a farm. Valentine accompanied 
his father to Ashford, and in the year 1780, 
during arevival of religion in the place, 
the Lord was pleased to create in him a 


* “Mr. Valentine Wightman removed from 
North Kingston, Rhode Island, to Groton, Ct., 
in 1705, where he the same year planted a 
church of which he became pastor, and which 
remained the only baptist church in the province 
for about twenty years.’’ Benedict’s His. Bap 
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new heart. Soon after his conversion, he 
was baptized by Elder Codding of Brim- 
field, Mass., and became a member of the 
2d baptist church in Ashford, of which 
his father was pastor. In 1782, he return- 
ed to Stonington, and entered into part- 
nership with his brother, who was enga- 
gedin mercantile business. In 1783, after 
much trial of mind, and many misgivings 
in view of the subject, he commenced 
preaching. His first labors in the ministry 
were with the little church at Stonington 
Point. They appear to have been accept- 
able to the church, as they soon called 
him to ordination, which took place in 
May, 1785. He continued faithfully and 
satisfactorily to discharge his duties as 
pastor of this church, with a pecuniary 
compensation very inadequate to his sup- 
port, until September, 1798, when he ob- 
tained a dismission, and removed to Bell- 
ingham, Ms,. where lhe had been invited to 
settle. At the end of eighteen months, 
owing to divisions and difficulties in the 
church at Bellingham, he accepted a call 
from the churchin Bridgewater Mass., and 
entered upon his labors there in April, 1800. 
His removal to Bridgewater, was consid- 
ered by the church and society in that 
place an auspicious event. The Lord 
was pleased to pour out his spirit upon that 
people, so that in the course of a few 
months, a large number were hopefully 
converted and added to the church. In 
1805 another revival of religion took place 
which greatly refreshed both minister and 
people. In January of this year, he re- 
ceived a formal invitation from the baptist 
church and society in Hartford, Ct., to | 
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become their pastor; but he could not. 
persuade himself that it was his duty to 
accept it, in opposition to the wishes of the — 
church at Bridgewater. In the summer 
of 1807, at the request of the ‘* Massachu- 
setts Baptist Missionary Society,” he visit- 
ed several of the new settlements in the 
state of New-York, and also, the Tusca- 
rora and other tribes of Indians within its 
borders, and preached the gospel to them 
as opportunity presented. This mission- 


ly 
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ary tour proved highly gratifying to him, 
as not only affording him an opportunity 
to proclaim the gospe] to those whose lot 
was cast in the wilderness, but his journey 
greatly benefited his health, which had 
for some time been declining. At the ex- 
piration of this engagement, (which was 
four months,) he returned to the bosom of 
his family and people at Bridgewater, 
where he remained until the spring of 
1812, when he received a pressing invi- 
tation to return to Bellingham, which, 
after prayerful deliberation, he concluded 
toaccept. During his twelve years stay 
at Bridgewater, the utmost harmony and 
love existed between him and the people 
of his charge. Soon after his return to 
Bellingham, he was happily instrumental 
in reviving the church, (which for about 
twelve years had lost its visibility,) and 
of giving anew impulse to the progress of 
religion in that place. The church was 
re-established October 15th, 1812,-and the 
same council which gave fellowship to the 
church, recognised Mr. Rathbun as_pas- 
tor. He continued to discharge the duties 
of the pastoral office, with prospects 
evidently brightening, until the second 
Lord’s day in May, 1813, when he 
preached for the last time. In the eve- 
ning of that day, having occasion to go to 
his barn, it being dark, he stepped sudden- 
ly against the edge of a board, which 
wounded him internally, causing hisdeatl 
onthe Wednesday following. His pain 
of body was most excruciating, which he 
nevertheless endured with christian pa- 
tience, testifying to all who visited him, 
that the religion he professed was his only 


solace. * I die,’’ said he, “‘in the full 


_ belief of the doctrines I have preached—t 


only regret that I have not been more faith- 
ful.’’ A few moments before he expired, 
he closed his eyes with his own hands, 
saying, ‘‘ Come Lord Jesus, come quick- 
3 

Rev. Dr. Gano, of Providence, R. f. 
preached the funeral discourse. A mourn- 
ing church, and a large concourse of peo- 
ple, including many of the neighboring 
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ministers, attended his remains to the place 
of interment. 

Mr. Rathbun was married in May, 
1790, to Miss Hephzibah Carpenter, of 
Monson, Mass. By her he had four chil- 
dren—two sons, and two daughters; three 
of whom, with his widow, are still living. 
Perhaps no better idea can be conveyed of 
Mr. Rathbun’s ministerial character and 
qualifications, than was given by a brother 
in the ministry, in the following extract of 
a letter written soon after his death: 

‘*As aminister, his address was easy, 
his voice pleasant, his attitude graceful, his 
countenance solemn, his language chaste : 
no levity, no attempt at wit, no aiming to 
excite a smile in his audience, ever dis- 
graced his sermons. Religion in him, was 
habitual seriousness, and he possessed such 
an assemblage of lovely graces, and accept- 
able qualifications, as are found united in 
but few christian ministers.’’ 

The following extract is from a ‘‘ centu- 
ry sermon,’ preached at Bellingham, 
Mass., by Rev. Abial Fisher, successor to 
Mr. Rathbun.* 

‘*In person, Mr. Rathbun was about the 
middle height, well made, inclining to cor- 
pulency. He was active, and delighted in 
exercise. He managed his temporal affairs 
with great prudence; so that, notwith- 
standing his income was never large, he 
always hada competence. He was inclin- 
ed to study, and had collected a respecta- 
ble library for the purpose. By his studi- 
ousness he laid up a good stock of ideas 
which were discovered in his preaching. 
Although not a learned man, he was a 
man of good sense and good information. 
He was naturally sociable and pleasant 
with men in general, and peculiarly so with 
his christian brethren and friends. Ten- 
derness, and a disposition to yield, strongly 
marked his character. Hence trials bore 
him down, and not unfrequeutly depressed 


* Itis properto remark that some of the 
facts in the foregoing account, as well as the 
Janguage in which they are conveyed, are taken 
from Rev. Mr. Fisher’s discourse liere alluded to. 
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his spirits. 
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He always entertained low 
thoughts of himself, and was, of course, 
far from the noisy parade and arrogance 
of self-conceit. He found in the unassum- 
ing and broken-hearted, a soul akin to his 
own. Nochild of sorrow passed by him 
unpitied; for such he had the word of 
consolation, the pitying tear, and the hand 
of charity. In all his intercourse with 
men, peace was a darling object. The 
jar of discord always pained his ear and 
his heart. To please men was never an 
object with him. ‘The great question was, 
what will please God? And in reference 
to the solemn account he must shortly 
give of his stewardship, he constantly 
acted. His life was uniformly coincident 
with his preaching. Ever after his conver- 
sion he was the same meek, patient, upright 
character. Kew men have greater con- 
trol of their passions and the tongue, than 
he had. The uniform testimony borne to 
his character, in all places where he 
resided, fully justifies the account here 
given of him.” ‘The memory of the 
just is blessed.” 


REY. THOMAS P. GREEN, 


Diep, at his residence, in the city of 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., on the 11th of July, 
Elder T. P. Grexn, in the 54th year of 
his age, after a painful illness of twenty- 
five days, which he bore with patience and 
entire resignation. 

Few men lived more beloved or died 
more lamented than this excellent servant 
of God and most exemplary man, devoted 
to the service of God—a kind husband 
and affectionate father—a benevolent 
neighbor—a man of ardent piety, and full 
of benevolence. Next to the fervor of that 
piety that glowed in his heart, was the 
ardor of that zeal for the cause of Christ, 
which burnt constantly in his bosom. In 
his death, the Baptist cause has lost a bold 
and able defender, and the pulpit one of its 
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brightest ornaments. In this part of the 
country, his loss will be greatly felt. We 
are constrained to say, truly the ways of 
Providence are mysterious; they are past 
finding out; yet itis a consolation to know, 
that ** God seeth not as man seeth,”’ that 
his thoughts are not as our thoughts, and 
that our loss is our brother’s gain. 

Elder Green was born in Chatham co., 
N. C., June 3d, 1790, and emigrated with 
his father in the winter of 1807, to Maury 
co., Tennessee, where, under the ministry 
of Elder John Record, he was converted 
in the spring of 1812, and united with the 
Lebanon Baptist church. A few months 
after, he was licensed to preach, and was 
ordained sometime between 1814 and 
1816. Inthe year 1817, he removed to 
Cape Girardeau county, Mo., where he 
has been very successful in building up 
Christ’s kingdom, and where he has lived 
ever since, within a few short intervals.— 
He was among the first to move in the 
Sunday School and Missionary cause in 
South Mo.; when he took hold of them, 
nearly all the baptist churches in this 
country were opposed to the cause of 
Missions, and many persons were found to 
oppose Sunday Schools. He persevered, 
nevertheless, amidst all difficulties, until 
several associations adopted the Mission- 
ary scheme. In the years 1829, and 1830, 
he published the Western Pioneer, at 
Rock Spring, Illinois. In 1831, he acted 
as agent of the Sunday School Union for 
South Mo.; in the prosecution of this 
work, he visited and established schools, 
and procured libraries for the counties of 
New Madrid, Scott, Cape Girardeau, 
Perry, Madison, St. Francis, Wayne, 
and Stoddard. Soon after the formation 
of the American Baptist Home Missionary 
Society, he was appointed one of their 
missionaries, in which capacity he accom- 
plished much good. In 1835, he was set- 
tled in St. Louis, as Pastor of the St. 
Louis Baptist church, and aided her inher 
difficulties of 1835-36. Four months of 
the same year, he kept the Bible, Tract, 
and Sunday School Depository in St. 
Louis. 
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His labors as a minister have been 
singularly blessed ; hundreds have been 
brought into the fold of Christ through his 
instrumentality. 

His sufferings, which, during the greater 
portion of his illness, were excruciating, 
he bore with remarkable calmness and 
patience, and entire resignation to the 
divine will ; scarcely ever giving utterance 
to the least murmur or complaint; fre- 
quently expressing his willingness to die 
and ‘*be with Christ,’’ where he would 
commune and be with God ‘ face to face,”’ 
in the enjoyment of his beautiful vision, 
which now seemed to be the only object 
of his fervent aspirations. The writer of 
this brief tribute of respect was with him 
at the commencement of his last illness. 
After speaking of his sufferings, he said: 
‘‘ Brother, I have labored for thirty years 
in the cause of Christ, and only regret 
that I have not been more faithful. From 
the time I commenced preaching, I conse- 
crated myself entirely to the work, though 
sometimes at a great sacrifice. Yet I do 
not regret what I have lost; and if I had 
my time to live over, with all the facts 
before me, I should enter the ministry. I 
have labored only for the advancement of 
the cause ; my own interest was second- 
ary; Iam not conscious of having done 
any thing since I joined the church, which 
would justify my being dealt with. Now 
Iam worn out, my constitution is des- 
troyed, I can serve the cause no longer, I 
am anxious to die. [I have no wish to live 
when I can do the cause no good.’”?” When 
reminded that he should wait the will of 
God, though he should be as John, only 
able, when led to church, to say, ‘* Little 
children, love one another ;’’ he replied, 
‘¢ His will be done, but I have no desire to 
live without being able to serve my mas- 
ter.” During his illness, he often spoke 
of the preciousness of the Saviour, and of 
his dependence upon him; of the joys of 
heaven, and his confidence of enjoying 
them. A short time before his death, he 
requested to be raised up, and while sit- 
ting on his bed, suffering most excruciating 
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pains, le made his last prayer, with a 
clear and firm voice. It seemed more 
than a human effprt. Long will it be re- 
membered by those who heard it. He 
asked God to bless the church and _ people 
of his charge, and the cause universally ; 
prayed for the young ministers of this 
country, (two of them present,) for his 
_family and absent children, and that God 
would accept his labors, such as they were, 
and enable him to lean upon the Saviour’s 
breast, and ‘‘ breathe his life out sweetly 
there ;”’ this last request was answered 
soon after. Subsequently, he called his 
family and friends to his bedside, and like 
one of the servants of old, gave them a 
dying blessing, and with much composure 
bade them farewell; admonishing them to 
prepare to meet him in heaven. Seeing 
one of his daughters in tears, he said, 
** Never mind, my child, father is willing 
to die.”’ 

I saw him die: he did * breathe his life 
out sweetly there.’”?” He has gone !—gone 
to a world of spirits! His death was a 
practical evidence of the scriptural truth, 
that **the precious in the sightof the Lord 
are his saints.” ‘* Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his.” 


“ The night dew that falls, though in silence 
it weeps, 

Shall brighten in verdure the grave where he 
sleeps ; 

And the tear that we shed, though in silence 
it rolls, 

Shall long keep his memory green in our 


souls.” 


“It is greatly to be feared that the ma- 
jority of persons who make resolutions 
imagine that all their work is done, the 
instant the virtuous determination is form- 
ed. Now, the fact is, that the real work is 
not even begun; and if exertion be sus- 
pended at the point at which it is most 
needed, the resolute individual is in greater 
danger of miscarriage than if he had not 
resolved at all.” 
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Christian Mourning. A discourse deliv- 
ered at the funeral of the Rey. Dr. 
Bolles, late Secretary of the B. B. of 
F. Missions, by Rev. D. Sharp, D. D. 
Boston. 1844. Gould, Kendall, and 
Lincoln. 


Dr. Sharp has selected for his text Joun, 
xt. 35: ‘Jesus wept.’ Like all his other 
discourses, this is characterized by strong 
manly views of things. There is no maw- 
kish, sickly sentiment which so many 
preachers indulge in; we regard Dr. 
Sharp as furnishing a style which many 
of his brethren would do well to imitate. 
We remember when he preached the fu- 
neral sermon for Dr. Gano, of Providence, 
that one of the most eminent jurists of the 
United States, who happened to be _pres- 
ent, said, on leaving the church, * that is 
one of the most extraordinary sermons [ 
ever heard—all plain Saxon—pure gold, 
The present sermon is a_ highly 
wrought eulogy upon one who long held 
a conspicuous place in the denomination. 
The delineation of Dr. Bolles, as a pastor, 
is admirably drawn, and we believe en- 
tirely true to the letter. In the pulpit of 
his own church, and among hisown belov- 
ed people, we have ever supposed Dr. 
Bolles was most at home. In that sphere 
we regarded him as nearly without an 
equal. 

We annex an extract that pleases us 
much; the sermon will be valued by the 
numerous friends of the author, and also 
of the lamented Secretary : 

‘‘T freely confess to you, that I would 
rather, when I am laid low in the grave, 
have some one in his manhood stand over 
me and say: ‘There lies one who was a 
real friend tome; he kindly and privately 
warned me of the dangers of the young; 
no one knew it, but he aided me in time of 
need; I owe what I am to him;’ or lL 


would rather have some poor widow with 
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choked utterance telling her children, there 
is your friend and mine. He visited me 
inmy affliction; he found you, my son, a 
good employer; and you, my daughter, a 
happy home in a respectable and virtuous 
family; I say I would rather that such 
persons should stand at my grave, than 
have erected over it, the most beautifully 
sculptured monument of Parian or Italian 
marble. The heart’s broken utterance of 
the recollections of past kindnesses and the 
tears of grateful memory, shed upon the 
grave, are more valuable, in my estima- 
tion, than the costliest cenotaph ever reared. 

‘‘Let us learn then to fill up life with use- 
fulness, and with doing good to the sick, 
the poor, the helpless, and those who are 
apt to be forgotten. Then when we die 
and are buried, the green sods which cover 
us may be moistened by the widow’s and 
the orphan’s tears.”’ 


Ripley's Notes on the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 
1844. Boston. 


Professor Ripley has been a laborious 
workman in the field which he has select- 
ed for cultivation, and has done our 
denomination good service, in a remarka- 
bly quiet and unostentatious way, with 
sound learning, much theological ac- 
quirement, warm and enlightened piety. 
He has for a long series of years been 
engaged in training up the rising ministry, 
as committed to his instructions, and those 
of his excellent associates at Newton. Eve- 
ry now and then he sends out his contribu- 
tions to the general interests of truth; at 
one time defending the ordinances and 
usages of Christ’s church, from the inven- 
‘tions of men, and the traditions of those 
who are reverenced as Rabbies, at another, 
throwing light upon the inquiries of the 
young who attempt the study of the Scrip- 
tures. All Mr. Ripley’s productions bear 
the mark of a sound, sober common-sense, 
and show him to possess that valuable 
qualification for a public teacher—a well- 
balanced mind. The Notes on the gos- 
pels have always appeared to us, to have 
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been wanting in amplification, and to have 
been made with too much regard to the 
texts that were really difficult—while very 
many other passages could have well re- 
ceived his attention. Barnes has made a 
book more adapted for selling, though not 
more useful, perhaps. However, the vol- 
ume on the Acts is the thing. It strikes . 
us asan admirable comment, and we feel 
sure that no one who purchases Ripley on 
the Acts through our recommendation, 
will ever complain. 


Harpers Illuminated and New Pictorial 
Bible. No. 1. 1844. 

It is useless to attempt to describe this 
beautiful work, the most splendid that has 
ever appeared from the American press. 
It will for ever stand as a monument to the 
public spirit and enterprise of the Har- 
pers, and will reflect credit on the taste of 
the age that justified them in so expensive 
an undertaking. Nor do we think such a 
work unnecessary; a handsome family Bi- 
ble is always a matter of interest, and we 
believe that such a volume for this pur- 
pose was never before placed before the 
public. It contains more than 1600 histor- 
ical engravings, such as only Adams and 
Chapman can furnish, besides the initial 
letter of every chapter, which is a sepa- 
rate illustration. The size is that of fools- 
cap paper, and the marginal references, 
concordance, tables, and family record, will 
render this edition very acceptable. 


MOTHERS’ MONTHLY JOURNAL. 


We ought eariier to have noticed the 
Mothers’ Monthly Journal, which at the 
beginning of the year wastransferred from 
Utica to this city. It shows the decided 
advantages of travel in its improved ap- 
pearance. This Monthly, as one of our 
most esteemed exchanges, has long been a 
favorite with us, and with those at home 
who ought to be better judges in this mat- 
ter than ourselves. 

May its increased patronage prove a 
fair remuneration for the increase of its ex- 
ternal and internal attractions. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Weare happy to lay before our readers, 
the following criticism trom one of the 
most distinguished scholars of our denom- 
ination, in England.—Ep. 


A few observations on I Cor. vit. 14. by 
Rev. E. Huxtasre, M. A., (late 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge,) Classical Tutor to the Bristol 
Baptist College, England. 


There are few passages in the New Tes- 
tament, which have been more frequently 
employed in the advocacy of infant bap- 
tism, than this—few, that have been ap- 
pealed to with greater confidence, as con- 
taining either an explicit reference, or at 
least an undeniable allusion, to that rite as 
then prevailing and recognised by the Apos- 
tle Paul. A more exact exegesis has, in- 
deed, led some to deny that it contains any 
such reference; anda few, as Neander and 
Olshausen, maintaining infant baptism, 
have expressed an opinion that St. Paul 
could not have written as he has done in 
this place, if that rite had been in use.— 
Most, however, as I believe, in Germany, 
as well as in England and America, who 
have advocated pedo-baptism, have assert- 
ed, and do so still, that the meaning of the 
Apostle here, does involve, with more or 
less distinctness, the idea of infant bap- 
tism. I may further observe that both 
amongst those who hold this view, and 
others who differ from them, there has 
been so much variety of opinion respecting 
the true meaning of the words, that an 
attempt to investigate their sense will 
hardly be set aside as uncalled for, even 
if any should not be satisfied with the 
conclusion to which I have myself been 
led. On these grounds I beg to lay before 


the reader, the following observations on | 


the passage. 
Before I proceed to inquire into the 
meaning of the term ‘holy,’’ as here 
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every Greek scholar will at once perceive, 
that the use of the perfect tense yacrat, in 
preference to the present éy:é¢erac shows 
that St. Paul does not mean ‘is undergo- 
ing a process of sanctification,” but a com- 
plete and continuing result of a past action 
—‘‘ has been sanctified, and is now holy.” 
All interpretations of the passage, there- 
fore, which represents the Apostle as 
speaking of a process of sanctification pass- 
ing from the believer upon the unbelieving 
husband or wife, must be at once set aside. 
The unbelieving husband is not being 
made holy by the believing wife, but has 
been made holy. 

It follows, that the Apostle cannot mean 
that spiritual or moral influences flow forth 
from the believing wife upon the soul of her 
unbelieving husband, so as to be gradually 
winning him over to the christian church ; 
for, (apart from the consideration, that it 
would be in that view difficult, if notimpos- 
sible, to make out the coherency of the sev- 
eral clauses of the whole verse,) the inad- 
missibility of such an explanation is at once 
proved by the very tense of the verb. 
‘Hycacrae can mean no other than that 
the ‘holiness of the unbelieving husband 
has been already brought about, even 
though he is still an unbeliever.”’ 

It is further, I think, clear that the 
Apostle predicates of the unbelieving hus- 
band, the same quality of ‘ holiness” that 
he predicates of the children; so that in 
whatever sense we are to understand the 
‘¢holiness’’ of the children, in that same 
sense we are-to understand, likewise, the 
‘‘holiness” of their unbelieving parent. 
If the children are ‘ holy,” the unbelieving 
parent is ‘* holy’”’—an argument evidently 
sophistical, whatever be the meaning of 
the “holiness” spoken of, if the predicate 
be not the same in both instances. 

We have now first to consider that view 
of the sense of this term, which has been 
most especially insisted on by those who 
have supposed, that the Apostle here refers 
to the baptism of children. According to 
this view, St. Paul regards that as holy 


employed, I would notice the fact which | which may be offered to God ; to be sancti- 
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Jied is to be separated for religious purposes; 
consecrated to God, as were the first born, 
and vessels of the temple, in the old tes- 
tament, orto be ina proper condition to ap- 
pear before God. It is inferred that, as 
the Apostle speaks of its being an estab- 
lished and acknowledged fact that the 
children of ‘* unequal” marriages are holy, 
he must have alluded to the rite of bap- 
tism being applied to their case—the rite 
whereby, it is said, this holiness to the 
Lord is now signified and sealed: The 
practice of infant baptism is the turning 
point of the Apostle’s argument: the 
children of such marriages are baptized; 
they are therefore of course clean, or fit to 
be offered to God. This they could not be 
unless their unbelieving parent were puri- 
fied by their believing -parent—so purified 
at least as not to make the children unclean. 

I have no intention whatever toassume, 
at present, that the baptism of infants is 
not an apostolical institution, nor even to 
urge that under the new economy, no per- 
son can be holy in such a sense, through 
eonnexion with any fellow-creature, and 
irrespectively of his own state of mind 
before God. My business at present is 
exegetical, and not dogmatical. I will 
therefore suppose that an Apostle mzght 
say that the children in question were con- 
fessedly regarded as fit to be offered to the 
Lord ; I have only to.inquire whether such 
a sense of the term ‘holy’? will suit the 
whole passage. 

It has been seen that the same holiness 
is predicated of the unbelieving parent, as 
is predicated of the children; supposing 
then, that by the expression ‘now are the 
children holy,” he means ‘ now are they 
fit to be offered to God,’? what are we to 
_ suppose him to mean when he says that 
‘the unbelieving husband has been made 
holy by the wife?” Has the unbelieving 
husband been made fit while yet in his 
unbelief, to be offered to God? Is he in 
his unbelief separated for religious purpo- 
ses? Oris he in a proper condition to ap- 
pear before God? Whatchange can have 
been produced in the husband’s state by 
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the faith of his wife, while he himseif 
continues unbelieving? Is he not pollu- 
ted still, ‘‘in his sins,’’ ‘* under condemna- 
tion,” with ‘the wrath of God abiding on 
him ?’’? This interpretation of the words 
‘the unbelieving husband has been sanc- 
tified by the wife,” cannot' be tolerated for 
a moment: and yet we are surely obliged 
to give to the “ holiness” of the unbeliev- 
ing parent, the same sense as we give to 
the ‘‘ holiness” of the children. 

But this last position may perhaps be 
controverted : it may be said that no high- 
er degree of ‘‘holiness” is to be claimed 
for the unbelieving parent than would 
suffice for the children being holy; and 
that his sanctification is altogether of a 
negative character, nothing more than the 
removal of his power to defile, whilst the 
positive fitness to be offered to God is de- 
rived wholly from the believing mother. 
To this it may be replied, by demanding 
what right have we to shift the meaning 
of the word in this manner, giving it dif- 
ferent senses in the same verse ? Further, 
if by the holiness of the unbelieving 
parent, is meant nothing more than his 
having no power to defile, why may not 
the same be the sense of the word when 
applied to the children? And then what 
becomes of the reference to their baptism ? 

Whichever way we turn, this interpre- 
tation of the ‘‘ holiness” here spoken of as 
meaning fitness to be offered to God, is 
fraught with so many difficulties, that we 
are naturally led to inquire whether the 
term may not admit of some other expla- 
nation attended with fewer objections 
when applied to the verse before us. 

We know that a proneness continually 
manifested itself in the early ages of the 
church to mingle the notions of ceremoni- 
al purity and pollution with those of chris- 
tian holiness and sin. Not yet trained to 
feel that the only defilement in the sight of 
God is that of the heart, some of the 
christians to whom the Apostle wrote im- 
agined that man was polluted by the use 
of certain kinds of food, ase. g., flesh in 
general, or the flesh of certain animals 
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in particular ; others thought the flesh of 
animals offered in sacrifice to idols, was 
defiling to him who partook of it. In ref- 
erence to these points, the Apostle in Ro- 
mans xiv. 14, instructs the church of 
Rome that ** nothing is unclean in itself,” 
and that ‘‘ food commends us not to God, 
for neither if we eat are we better, nor if 
we eat not are we the worse.”” In 1 Tim. 
iv. 4, 5, is a passage relating to this sub- 
ject, which brings it into close connexion 
with the one under consideration. Cer- 
tain, he tells Timothy, would appear, who 
** would forbid to marry, and command to 
abstain from (various) kinds of food which 
God hach created to be partaken of with 
thankfulness by those who believe and 
know the truth; for every creature of God 
is good, and none is to be refused, if it be 
received with thanksgiving; for it is made 
holy (4yéferat) by the word of God, and 
supplication.” 

Here the Apostle uses the very term 
which is here under discussion, evidently 
to describe neither spiritual qualities nor 
fitness to be offered to God, but the quali- 
ty of being employed acceptably to God. 
Much more is implied by it than the mere 
absence of polluting power; food or any 
other created thing (av xricya) when re- 
ceived with a thankful heart becomes as 
it were holy—the grateful spirit in which 
it is used acknowledging, and combined 
with ‘*the word of God” which destined it 
for our use, makes its use not merely inno- 
cent, but acceptable before God. 

In Titus i. 16, we find a similar thought 
of the purity or pollution of the creatures 
which we use, depending on the spirit in 
which we use them: ‘all things are pure 
to the pure; but to the defiled and unbe- 
lieving, nothing is pure.” 

Now let us turn to the passage we are 
considering. It is certain that the Apos- 
tle’s advice had been solicited on the ques- 
tion, whether a husband who was a believ- 
er was not bound to abandon or put away 
his wife if she was an unbeliever, and 
vice versa ; some apprehending, asis clear 
from the Apostle’s reply, that the connex- 
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ion inferred pollution. Not so, says the 
Apostle, to the pure all things are pure; 
all the relations of life are consecrated by 
the spirit of faith and obedience: all per- 
sons, all things, in short every creature of 
God is consecrated to us by the holy mind 
with which we receive and use them. 
The believing wife sanctifies her husband 
—not to be himself accepted before God— 
but in that which he is to her; as her 
husband, he is sanctified by her faith, even 
though he may be in heart and under- 
standing and conscience, defiled himself, 
and though she may be in consequence 
herself defiled to him: (Titus i. 15.) 
Whatever he may be in himself, he is to 
her, as connected with her in the divinely 
appointed ordinance of marriage, holy. 
If it were otherwise, their offspring would 
be unclean, i. e. not unfit to be presented 
to God, for that is not the point; but un- 
clean to her; she could have no concern 
with them; she must cease to love them, 
to care for them; she must cast them off 
as unclean: but this was clearly against 
the willof God; it was incredible that He 
who is Himself ‘‘ the Father of Mercies” 
could have made conduct so unnatural, 
obligatory on a christian mother; far 
from it: as it really was, they too were 
holy, not in themselves before God, but to 
her, as her children: They too might be, 
and, considering the recency of her con- 
version, they most probably would be 
unbelieving, polluted, condemned in the 
sight of God like their father; (for there 
is nothing to make it in any way likely 
that the Apostle is speaking of infant chil- 
dren ;) but to her, they were by her faith 
in Christ, not merely deprived of all pow- 
er to defile, but even invested with holi- 
ness, so that her acknowledging and treat- 
ing them as her children, would be more 
than innocent—even well-pleasing in the 
sight of God. 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to say in 
conclusion, that it would perhaps, be better 
to take the preposition «y here, not in the 
sense of by, (though I have no idea of de- 
nying that it has very often this significa- 
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tion,) but ‘in the case of,” as in ix. 15, of 
this epistle, & ioc. When it means 
by, it is, at least most frequently, if not 
universally, put with the instrument, rath- 
But this is not at all 

sense of the verse 


er than the agent. 
material here; the 
would be just the same in whichever way 
we translate the preposition. 
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SKETCHES OF A SOUTHERN TOUR. 
PART IV. 


The Lower Sections of the Carolinas and 
Virginia. 


A day or two after the Sabbath we spent 
in Savannah, as narrated in the January 
No. of the Memorial, we set forth by the 
mail stage for Beaufort and Charleston. 
It leaves Savannah at noon. A long, nar- 
row four-oared boat received us on the 
Georgia side of the Savannah river ; and 
with a sturdy negro at each oar, pulling 
‘‘ with-a-will, my hearties,’’ the distance 
of two or three miles, which our diagonal 
course down the stream took us, though 
against wind and tide, was soon effected. 
These negro-oarsmen were in the best 
sense gentlemen, when compared with one 
or two drinking, swaggering, profane white 
passengers, of whom the colored men 
seemed heartily ashamed. These latter 
appeared to be their own masters, and con- 
ducted the whole operation of the ferriage 
according to their pleasure. On reaching 
the South Carolina shore, one of the 
smallest of them, seized a large trunk, 
such as two men would commonly be em- 
ployed to carry, onthe top of it he piled 
several mail bags, and hoisting it upon his 
head actually run withit aconsiderable part 
of the one-eighth of a mile to the station of 
the coach. We would point out that vehi- 
cle, its driver and its ‘‘stock’’ (as the horses 
are here usually called,) to the perfect 
conception of thy mind’s eye, gentle read- 
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er, had we time and room. Perhaps it is 
as well we have not; for the vision would 
not commend these objects to thy favor. 
South Carolina is divided into districts, 

instead of counties, and we were now in 
the Beayfort district, forming the south- 
western corner of the state. It contains 
nearly a quarter of amillion acres of land, 
most of it very fertile; its population 
amounts to 35,800, having diminished 
more than a thousand since the census of 
1830. Of the whole number about six- 
sevenths are slaves. Many parts of it are 
found fatally insalubrious, to the white in- 
habitant, while the negro race feel slight 
inconvenience from the climate. ‘The 
baptists are the principal denomination in 
the district, as they are indeed, in the state 
at large, though not in every portion of it. 
It gratified us to learn that efforts so praise- 
worthy are now put forth to secure for this 
mass of immortal beings, religious in- 
struction. ‘The inadequacy of such in- 
struction is, however, still very obvious, 
and is painfully felt by many with whom 
we conferred on this deeply momentous 
subject. With altogether too few white 
ministers to meet the requisitions of all 
these souls, and an intolerant, unchristian 
law, forbidding colored preachers the right 
of freely complying with the great com- 
mission, we chance to know that the chris- 
tian part of the community groan, being 
burdened—almost intolerably burdened by 
a conviction of the difficulties which envi- 
ron them. Under such circumstances, 
what is the duty of brethren, their own 
dear brethren, in other, and in this respect 
more favored parts of our country? Shall 
we raise the wild, fierce cry against them, 
for not doing what, to many of them, is an 
utter impossibility, in their present circum- 
stances? Shall we urge them to some: 
rash step which will bring down on them 
the expatriating wrath of their neighbors, 
and the suspicion, frowns and utter alien-. 
ation of the unchristian portion of their 
community—unfortunately the large ma- 
jority? Or rather shall we in kindness 
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and love to masters and servants both, help 
them to enjoy far greater privileges of 
evangelical instruction, in ways which are 
still left open to us? It has seemed to us, 
after prayerful and intensely anxious solic- 
itude on this subject for more than twenty 
vears, that this latter course rather than 
the former, is certainly the one most in 


-harmony with the blessed teachings of that 


Divine Master who went about in meek- 
ness, doing good to the bodies and souls of 
men. If we errin this judgment, it is the 
head and not the heart; for we do most 
cordially love and highly esteem many 
who think differently. We have borne 
and are willing to bear what we think 
their misjudgment: will they be equally 
tolerant toward what they regard as ours? 
O we must, out of a warm heart that God 
has renewed and comforted, love each oth- 
er more fervently, and then we shall be 
better prepared to see eye to eye; or at 
least be found forbearing one another in 
love, till we can do so. 

Such thoughts coursed through our 
mind again and again, as we pursued our 
monotonous ride till after midnight alone, 
and with a mingled feeling of awe and 
solitary sadness, which the scenes around 
us were adapted to inspire. Coosawhatch- 
ie, or the refuge of theCoosaws—once a 
powerful tribe of Indians now exterminat- 
ed—was on our route. Formerly it was 
the seat of justice for this district, but its 
unhealthiness has led to the location of the 
Court-house and jail at Gillisonville, and 
the former town seems rapidly following 
the fate of its once Indian possessors. 

In the small hours of the night, we 
reached Pocotaligo, once the chief town 
of the long indomitable Yemassees, an- 
other Indian tribe, whose final overthrow 
has been depicted by Dr. Simms, in a ro- 
mantic epic in prose, which has made this 
whole region a kind of classic ground. A 
more wretched resting place than is here 
furnished to the traveller—who perchance 
is obliged to stop at this point, for the 
branch mail to carry him to Beaufort—it 


would be difficult to imagine. Not more 
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than Roger Williams in his banishment 
does this forlorn spot seem ‘‘ to know what 
bread or bed did mean.” By strenuous 
effort and at some expense, we at last suc- 
ceeded in getting sufficient fuel to keep up 
a fire-light, in the huge chimney cavern 
before us; we could even feel some of its 
genial warmth. Thenas the accompani- 
ment of these doleful hours, we had to lis- 
ten to the piteous groans of the usually 
sole inmate of this dwelling—the post-boy, 
who a few days before had been thrown 
over his horse’s head, and by the contusion 
very nearly killed. Every bone in his 
body seemed now vexed with strong pain, 
which no appliances within our reach could 
in the least relieve. It really seemed as 
though he must die before the morning.— 
Ah, what will they do—the finally lost, 
the self-destroyed—to whom there will 
come no morning, no relief nor even hope, 
for ever!! How faintly do our extremest 
cases of anguish here, foretoken that fear- 
fully terrific doom of those driven away 
in their wickedness! 

Morning at last came, and we were 
away. Itslight revealed many an object 
of interest to us, where all had seemed so 
cheerless. The ride to Beaufort from this 
point of the route to Charleston, has many 
pleasing, and to us, novel features; and 
both going and returning, we enjoyed it 
unusually. Those huge live oaks by the 
way-side, with here and there that thiev- 
ish parasitical plant, the missletoe, thrust- 
ing itself into the noblest trees, and draw- 
ing from them their life to minister to its 
own. The immense festoons of moss, 
pendant from the lofty branches of the 
trees, and waving with sombre, melan- 
choly, majestic motion. In contrast with 
this, the lovely flowers which, even in the 
end of November, were peering out of 
every hedge, and the bright, spring-like 
verdure which clothed many of the trees 
and shrubs which at this season we had 
been wont to see in their deciduous naked- 
ness; the new birds of various plumage 
and notes; and some men, both white and 
colored, met here and there along the way 
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lavished on a stranger. Yet we were in 
sight of, and near by the place, so utterly 
revolting. How proximate are the widest 
contrasts ! 

The next day we reached Charleston - 
for dinner. The view of this chief city 
of the South, is by no means imposing, or 
even promising, as you approach it through 
the neck... But it must be grand, even to 
majesty, seen as you enter the harbor from 
the sea. You can buy for a few shillings 
a more elaborate and exact picture of this 
or any great city, than we have time to 
write. 

It is more to our liking, in the present 
mood tochronicle its churches, and those 
noble men, known and loved by us of 
yore—their pastors. ‘To meetthem, after 
long years of absence, and wide interven- 
ing distance that had separated us, did, 
indeed, stir many grateful recollections. 
Saturday, a drizzling blue north-east storm 
sent its discomfiting influence to bar our 
way, and distance our hope. But the 
Sabbath’s sun rose in resplendent bright- 
ness and beauty, inviting us to the house 
of the Lord. 


with cheerful, honest, open countenances, 
which it always does one good to look upon. 

The rice fields, too, were all around us, 
with the new and interesting method of its 
cultivation made intelligible, even to our 
novitiate. Just by our side, on the banks 
of every indentation of the bay, and on the 
shores of Port Royal Island, to which we 
were ferried over, that luscious esculent the 
oyster, in a profusion and proximity such 
as we had never before seen, lifted up his 
head, opened his mouth, and as well as he 
could seemed to say, ‘‘ come and eat me,”’ 
an invitation which many a lounging loaf- 
er, jack-knife in hand, and seated in the 
midst of an oyster-ledge, does not hesitate, 
hour after hour, to comply with. 

We reached Beaufort at near ten o’clock 
in the morning, without a breakfast, and 
of course inquired for the best hotel.— 
There was but one, without any sign 
whatever, and our post-boy knew not 
where it was to be found. We reached it 
however, at last, and found to our joy: 
christian friends, and a hearty welcome. 
The pastor of the Baptist church, to whom 
we had written, was absent. Indeed we 
found to our no small regret that we came 
at the right wrong time. Nearly all Beau- 
fort just at this season is wont to go from 
the town to their several plantations. 
They were now gone. The assistant pas- 
tor—fortunately for us now transferred to 
our own city—met us with his accustomed 
kindness, and did every thing of which the 
nature of the case allowed. Wesaw and 
were delighted with the ‘‘ aspiring’’* edi- 
fice, now rapidly hastening to completion 
for the Baptist Church. We met ‘the 
remnant that stayed by the stuff,” in their 
lecture room at night, and the next morn- 
ing, by the kindness of friends, rode back 
to Pocotaligo—not, however, to the den of 
our late misery, but to the sumptuous 
mansion of lady C******t, and her intel- 
ligent, gentlemanly son, where every 
comfort and kindness were most cordially 
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At the hour of morning worship, we 
accompanied the pastor, Dr. Brantly, to 
the First Baptist Church. The very 
edifice, which is a noble one, awakens 
peculiar emotions in the beholder, from the 
recollection that it was erected for that 
great and good man, the Rev. Dr. Fur- 
man, who occupied it the latter years of 
his life and ministry in this city. The 
congregation was respectably large, and 
the gallery appropriated to the Africans, 
was crowded. After a short discourse, 
four or five were baptized in the font in 
front of the pulpit. How impressive is 
this significant, emblematic rite! how full 
it is, in all its associations, of Christ our 
example, Lord, and Redeemer. Surely 
we walk in his footsteps, when thus we 
are buried with him in baptism, wherein 


* We use this word in the significant sense of 
Dr. Curtis’ Address in our last number. 
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also we are risen with him by the faith of 
the operation of God. + 

In the evening, we met a smaller con- 
gregation in the same place, and received 
their offerings for the bible cause. The 
afternoon we accompanied Dr. Curtis, 
pastor of the Second, or Wentworth St. 
Church, to their beautiful house of wor- 
ship, and found an attentive congregation 
there, whose hearty good will to the cause 
we plead, will not be forgotten. This 
uew interest is certainly a very hopeful 
beginning, and has some of the right ele- 
ments to secure eventual success. But 
both of these churches greatly need to be 
revived, and the atrendance onthem should 
be doubled. Perhaps, if they loved each 
other with pure hearts, fervently, it would 
most efficiently promote an object so im- 
portant and desirable. 

The Address of Dr. Curtis, in the last 
number of the Memorial, contains some 
interesting facts in regard to the origin of 
both these churches. The city of Charles- 
ton, priding herself as the mother of the 
South, ought to present an example of 
successful and flourishing baptist churches. 
the light of which might cheer and guide 
all around them. It can scarcely be pre- 
tended that such is the case at present. 
Will not the beloved brethren in these 
churches ask themselves way ?—with the 
honest and determined purpose to remove 
the impediments, and employ the requi- 
sites to a greatly enlarged prosperity. At 
least let them t-r-y. 

The next day we reached Columbia. 
The Legislature was now in session, as 
well as the several courts of the State; in 
addition to which, this was the day of 
Commencement in South Carolina Col- 
lege. Asmay readily be inferred, every 
nook and corner of this small but neat 
and pretty town, were filled to running 
over. Had we not been privileged to 
reckon as our special friend and former 
pupil, the youthful pastor of the baptist 
ehurch in this place, it might have fared ill 
with us. The hospitalities of his recently 
opened dwelling, and the kindness of oth- 
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er friends with whom we formed a pleas- 
ing acquaintance during our brief sojourn 
there, deserve our lasting gratitude. In 
company with our excellent brother Pro- 
fessor Hooper, we visited the college of 
which he is so distinguished an ornament. 
It is now ina flourishing condition, enjoy- 
ing the liberal munificence of State pat- 
ronage, and guarded as fully as possible 
against sectarianism, it proves a rich bless- 
ing to the state, of which it is one of the 
most proudly cherished ornaments. The 
college edifices are of brick, tastefully ar- 
ranged on three sides of a square contain- 
ing some twenty-five acres of ground, sur- 
rounded by a high brick wall. In the 
centre of the square a noble monument 
has been erected to the memory of Dr. 
Maxcy, one of its most distinguished 
presidents. It awakened some very grate- 
ful reminiscences, to look at the pulpit of 
the chapel, whence had sounded forth some 
of his eloquent discourses, which are now 
for the first time about to be published in 
a collected and permanent form. The 
baptist church here is not large, but con- 
tains some excellent materials. May their 
future prosperity equal the most sanguine 
anticipations of their friends. 

A comparatively short nde brought us 
to the Furman Theological Institution, in 
the vicinity of Winnsboro’, Fairfield dis- 
trict. ‘This Seminary was formerly loca- 
ted at the High Hills of Santee, and has 
passed through alternate seasons of eleva- 
tion anddepression. At present under the 
care of its youthful but highly qualified 
professors, (both of them graduates of our 
beloved Newrovy,) it promises to fulfil the 
reasonable expectation of its friends.— 
Without ostentatious parade, or a lavish 
expenditure for external adornment, the 
purpose seems steadily kept in view, to 
impart the utmost possible amount of val- 
uable instruction to the future pastors of 
the churches. We have been promised 
by the senior Professor, for the pages of the 
Memorial, at no distant day, a full history 
of this institution, and of the educational 
enterprises of the Charleston Association: 
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out of which it sprung. Prepared with 
his usual felicity, it cannot fail deeply to 
interest a wide circle of friends, and indeed 
all our readers. 

The same individual met us at the gate 
of his enclosure; and for an entire week, 
partly at his own hospitable board, and 
surrounded by the attractions of his family 
—and partly while travelling to and from 
the convention in his carriage, we were 
more largely indebted to his kindness than 
to any single individual during our entire 
journey. The sweets of fraternal inter- 
course with congenial minds, form the 
solace and the charm of earth, and they 
will never die. 

The State Convention of South Caroli- 
na met this year at Flat Rock, in Kershaw 
district. A single day’s ride, and ferriage 
over the Catawba river, brought us to the 
place, to experience the cordial greeting, 
and welcome of brethren, some few of 
whom we had known and loved before; 
but the great majority were, on this occa- 
sion, metamorphosed from strangers into 
friends, by an easy and natural process. 

The preacher appointed for the introduc- 
tory sermon—Dr. Johnson—being still un- 
able, from his long and severe illness to 
perform this service, it was arranged, that 
the junior professor in the Furman Institu- 


tion should deliver his inaugural discourse |. 


in its stead. This was listened to with 
manifest satisfaction by the congregation 
at large, as well as the convention; the 
latter evincing their high appreciation of 
its excellence, by soliciting its publication. 
The prospects of its early appearance 
from the press, fortunately, perhaps, will 
save it from a meagre report in this con- 
nexion. ‘These opening services, with the 
preliminary organization and arrange- 
ments, occupied the day on Saturday.— 
Lord’s day morning was devoted to the 
Missionary discourse from an excellent, 
and as he proved himself, an able brother, 
Durgan: and in the afternoon an appeal 
was listened to in behalf of the bible 
cause. For both of these objects, consid- 
ering the circumstances of the case, a 
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commendable degree of liberality and in- 
terest was evinced. 

Monday was closely filled up with busi- 
ness, and Tuesday also, till a late hour in 
the day. While this was progressing in 
the ample study of the pastor, the meeting 
house was occupied with preaching, and 
several excellent discourses were delivered 
by different brethren. ‘This plan, pretty 
uniformly practised by all our Southern 
brethren, at associations and conventions, 
has some advantages, undoubtedly, and is 
apologized for by the destitution of preach- 
ing so very common and painful through- 
out the south and west. But to our minds 
the draw-back is by no means small. The 
interest both in the business proceedings 
and in the preaching, by being divided is 
greatly diminished; and the people too, 
readily take it for granted that they have 
nothing to do in the concerns of religious 
benevolence, and thus fail to get their own 
minds and hearts as thoroughly imbued 
with iis spirit, as they would if the objects 
of the convention were to occupy a larger 
share of their attention. 

A kind, amiable, and eminently broth- 
erly spirit characterized all the proceedings 
en this occasion. ‘There does not, indeed, 
seem to be as much energetic enterprise, 
as may sometimes be witnessed in bodies 
possessing a less aggregate of wealth or 
wisdom. The festina lente of the Latins, ap- 
pears to be their motto; and in these days 
of excitement, it is grateful to witness the 
cautious prudence, which seems to be the 
predominating trait of their character. We 
heard it remarked that this session was 
less numerously attended than usual, and 
in the sparse population, and magnificent 
distances of abode which their large plan- 
tations here, necessarily occasion, this was 
not, perhaps, to be either wondered at or 
regretted. When you have reached the 
residences of these planter-princes, there 
is no lack of generous hospitality: and 
while the members of the convention were 
obliged to travel from three to seven miles 
for accommodations for the night, they 
found themselves delightfully at heme 
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when they reached their assigned quar- 
ters. 
The South Carolina character, so far as 


we could judge of it, is rather distinguish- 
ed for a quiet staidness, a seemly decorum 
and propriety, rather than for generous en- 
thusiasm. Less impulsive than their 
Georgia neighbors, and less enterprising 
than their brethren and children in Alaba- 
ma; they seemed determined todo nothing 
rashly, even though their caution should 
sometimes subject them to the charge of 
pusillanimity. Justly exulting in an 
amount of intelligence superior to many 
others, they may still fail to reap all its 
important advantages, by making their 
prudence and mutual concessions an end, 
rather than means to a higher and nobler 
purpose, even a determination to task their 
energies to the utmost, to fill this dark 
and miserable world with the knowledge 
and glory of the Lord, as early as possible. 
But who, in this respect is faultless ? 

The session of the convention over, we 
spent a day or two in Camden, one of the 
fatal battle fields of the revolution. The 
eye, in now looking over the lovely plain 
on which it is located, lying in sweet 
repose, studded with beautiful villas and 
variegated shrubbery, can scarce bring 


back the conception of the _ scene, 


' when General Gates and his ill-appointed 


} 
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provincials were scattered in bloody and 
inglorious confusion before the veterans of 
Cornwallis. May such spectacles never 
be repeated. Ay, though victory had 
perched on the other standard, such lovers 
of PEACE are we, that most fervently would 
we respond, ‘‘let them never be repeated.” 

Ali day we were borne on in the stage, 
till after the. evening shades prevailed, be- 
fore we reached Cheraw, the seat of an 
important Academy, now ably filled by 
our friend and former pupil, Professor 
Wording; and of a Baptist church enjoying 
now the labors of a grandson of Dr. Fur- 
man, as its pastor. Here crossing the 
Pedee river, and coursing rapidly through 


| Marlborough district, we found ourselves 


im 
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Before noon the following day, we reach- 
ed Fayetteville. Its interesting church, 
and especially its excellent and beloved 
pastor, gave us opportunity to know some- 
thing of their worth. The holy day of 
rest invited us to enjoy its delights with 
them; and we hope its services were not 
in vain. Crossing the Cape Fear river 
at this point, we found our way the next 
day to Wilmington in the South-eastern 
quarter of the State. A north-east storm 
of unusual severity commenced just before 
our arrival, and for a time threatened to 
frustrate our appointments, and defeat the 
objects of our visit. Encouraged however, 
by the entreaty of respected brethren, we 
outstayed the storm, and in the full proof 
of their liberality toward the bible cause, 
found ample recompense for our delay. 

This is a place of no inconsiderable im- 
portance; its trade in the winter especially 
gives it the air of bustling activity, not 
usual in southern townsof this size. The 
baptist church has been greatly revived 
and enlarged here within the last few 
years, under the labors of brother Battle, 
and on his resignation last autumn, broth- 
er Repiton, formerly of Virginia, has suc- 
ceeded him. May the vigorous, enter- 
prising band of brethren here united, find 
abundant success crowning all their efforts 
for the extension of the Redeemer’s King- 
dom! 

We regretted exceedingly that our re- 
maining time was insufficient to allow us 
to visit Newbern and Murfreesboro’, where 
good friends of our cause were waiting, to 
co-operate with us for its advancement. 

A day and a half’s ride on the railroad 
carried us entirely through the State to 
Portsmouth, Va. Just eleven weeks had 
elapsed since we left the soil of the Old 
Dominion on this Southern tour; and our 
safe return to it, awakened some gladness, 
and we hope true gratitude. ‘T'he kind re- 
ception which we met with, from friends” 
in Portsmouth and Norfolk; the pleasure 
of meetung the respectable and flourishing 
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baptist churches in each, and their liberal 
aid to our important object, all helped to 
increase the home-like feeling which we 
there experienced. 

An account of our excursion up the 
western branch, to the grave of CARNEY, 
and to the residences of some who bear his 
honored name, we will defer, till the state- 
ment of its full results can be more defi- 
nitely exhibited. 

A single day in the steamboat on the 
bosom of the broad James river, took us 
up to Richmond, where on this, as well as 
on former and subsequent occasions, all that 
christian hospitality and kindness can ac- 
complish, to make the worn and weary 
pilgrim forget his toils and privations, is 
never withheld. And here, as we touch the 
point of our outward route, already des- 
cribed, we may as well bring these sketch- 
es to a close. If fortunately, they have 
accomplished in any humble degree, the 
purpose contemplated in their origin;—if 
they have made the wide spread baptist 
family better acquainted, and more in love 
with each other, every desire of our heart 


will be satisfied. Rian. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 


We extract a few sentences of a private 
Jetter from our London correspondent, the 
Rey. Dr. Steane, in which he apologizes 
for not having earlier sent something for 
our pages, as he had been travelling 
abroad. He says: 

‘‘T have been making a tour through 
some parts of the continent, visiting Paris, 
thence going to Geneva, straying among 
the Alps, and returning by the Rhine and 
through Belgium, home. ‘These scenes 
were all of them new to me, for though I 
had long wished to visit them, my summer 
months had always been so fully devoted 
to journeys on behalf of our Missionary, 
and other societies, that the opportunity 
had never occurred before. If you were 
sitting by my side, (a pleasure I trust yet 
in reserve for me) I should delight to recite 
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to you my little adventures, to dilate on the 
loveliness of lake Leman, the grandeur of- 
Mont Blanc, the dreariness of the Hos- 
pice onthe summit of the great St. Ber- 
nard, and the inexpressible beauty and 
magnificence of Alpine scenery, under al] 
the aspects in which you view it. But 
other topics must engage my pen. I must 
however, just say how very little there is 
in this fine country to afford the christian 
any gratification of a moral kind. With 
pensive and saddened feelings, I stood in 
the pulpits of Calvin and Cécolampedius, 
and thought of the marvellous spiritual 
achievements of those eminent servants of 
God. The protestantism of those days 
was a bold, energetic, vital thing, living 
and communicating life, daring, aggressive 
and victorious, and anti-christ quailed 
before it ; but it seems now of all things, 
the most modest and unobtrusive, feeble, 
passive, and inert; impotent to grapple 
with Romanism, scarcely strong enough 
to maintain itself. The papacy, in the 
mean time, ambitious and crafty, is putting 
forth its efforts and aiming at conquest in 
all directions.” 


TO OUR READERS. 


We feel that some apology is due for the 
wantof proper attention to the Chronicle 
and Statistical department of our monthly 
sheet. Long absences from our post, and 
some other infelicities, which it may be 
better to correct than recapitulate, have 
prevented our making these departments 
all that we intended, and what we hope 
hereafter to seethem. Inthe mean time, 
the value of many of our stated contribu- 
tions has been increasing, and this, rather 
than any editorial merit, has probably con- 
duced to the wider and mos cheer- 
ing extension of our circulation. The 
conductors of the Memorial will endeavor 
to evince their grateful sense of obligation 
for this high favor, by more strenuous en- 
deavors to deserve it. 

New- York, March 1st, 1844. 


REV. JAMES 
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NOTICES OF THE LIFE AND LABORS OF THE 
REV. JAMES MARSH, D. D. 


SoutuBringe, Mass. Jan. Ist, 1844. 


To the Rev. John O. Choules :—W hile 
we were passing through the Sound, not 
long since, incompany with a gentleman 
who the evening previous had madea suc- 
cessful debut before a New-Y ork audience 
as a Poet, you will recollect that we 
busied ourselves in conversation on letters 
and philosophy, .until our fellow-passen- 
gers had nearly all retired to rest, and the 
lights grew dim. Among other illustrious 
names to whom allusion was made, was 
that of the late Rev. James Marsn, D. 
D., of Burlington, Vermont, and knowing 
that I was once his pupil, you requested of 
me, for the columnsof the Memorial, a 
brief notice of his life and labors. Allu- 
sions to him are to me “like the music of 
Caryl, pleasant and mournful to the soul.”’ 
Icould not deny your request. Though 
conscious of my inabiiity to speak of him 
and his works in adequate terms, J am seat- 
ed to fulfil it. 

Dr. Marsh belonged to a family distin- 
guished for intellectual endowments, whose 
names have been of frequent occurrence 
in the literary and political annals of Ver- 
mont. When that gallant little State ‘set 
up for itself,’’? among those who declared 
its independence, was the Hon. Joseph 
Marsh, grandfather tothe subject of this 
notice, who was subsequently for several 
years Lieut. Governor of the State. The 
Hon. Charles Marsh, L L. D. of Wood- 
stock, is of the same family, as is like- 
wise the Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, at this time 
Member of Congress from Vermont, and 
among the ripest scholars of our land. 
Dr. Marsh was born in Hartford, Wind- 
sor county, Vermont, in the beautiful val- 
ley of the Otta Quechee, July 19th, 1794. 
Contemplating the life of a farmer, he re- 
mained on his father’s estate till he was 
18 years of age, when, changing his pur- 
pose, he fitted for college, and entered at 
Dartmouth in the autumn of 1813. In 
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college he distinguished himself by pa- 
tient and systematic devotion to his stu- 
dies, in which, remarks his biographer, and 
successor in the chair of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy at Burlington, the Rev. 
Joseph Torrey, M. A.. ‘‘ he seemed intent 
on exploring the whole field of know- 
ledge.” In the spring of 1815, during a 
revival in College, he became hopefully 
pious, and this happy change in his spirit- 
ual condition, at once manifested itself in 
the expansion of his fields of thought.— 
His inquiries now went forth far beyond 
the ken of ordinary minds, and sought, rest 
only in ultimate truths. Dr. Marsh, it is 
safe to say, and let those note it who im- 
agine that piety dwarfs the mind, would 
never have been the man he became, but 
for this consecration of his soul to his Go: 
and Redeemer. 

In the autumn of 1718, having now 
completed his collegiate studies, he repair- 
ed to Andover, and entered the Theolog- 
ical Seminary. At the close of a year, 
however, he was again at Dartmouth, 
having received and accepted an invitation 
to become a Tutor in that college. ‘In 
this situation,” says Prof. Torrey, ‘he 
spent two of the happiest, and in many 
respects most profitable years of his life.”’ 
Again Divine Providence was interposing 
to fit him for his mission. These two 
years were spent in assiduous study, over 
a wide range, and with a mind intent on 
knowing “the grounds of what he profess- 
ed to understand and believe,” so that on 
returning to Andover to complete his pro- 
fessional studies in the autumn of 1820, 
he was prepared to make his residence 
there far more than ordinarily useful. [ 
should be glad to go into details and give 
you an account of his second stay at An- 
dover, but the limits demands alike by 
my time and your columns will not allow 
it. His comprehensive scheme of studies 
was formed on the basis which his previ- 
ous habits indicate—indeed it was but the 
realization of the one great r1pEA which he 
had been gradually stating to his own 
mind; and it was carried out with a fidel- 
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ity which seems almost incredible. Here 
are found, increasing continually in their 
demands, those longings of his soul which 
could find no sufficient gratification, till his 
mind grasped that SprriruaL PHILos- 
opny, which, at a later period of his life, 
he so successfully taught. 

After the completion of his studies at 
Andover, he became a Professor in Hamp- 
den Sidney College, Va., with which in- 
stitution he was connected about three 
years. In October, 1826, he was elected 
President of the University of Vermont, 
an office which he held till the autumn of 
1833, when he resigned it, and accepted 
the Professorship of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy, in the same Univesrity, 
a station more congenial to his nature, and 
whose duties he continued to discharge 
with illustrious fidelity, till laid aside by 
the disease, consumption, which termina- 
ted his life July 3d, 1842. 

I have thus given you a brief sketch of 
the leading events in the life of Dr. Marsh, 
and must reserve for another letter, a con- 
densed view of his valuable labors. 

Isat at his feet a delighted disciple—I 
looked up to him with mingled veneration 
and affection. His mind was clear and 
profound—it was clear to its profoundest 


depths. His learning was varied and 
extensive. Philosophy was his own 
domain. He explored its surface and its 


depths—he collected and dispensed its 
treasures. His heart was gentle, confid- 
ing, and affectionate. I had already been 
two years in College, when I became 
connected with the University of Ver- 
mont. I came at once under his instruc- 
tions. A stranger in that new and beauti- 
ful realm of thought into which I was led 
by the Philosophy which he taught, I was 
often bewildered and lost. At such times 
T was accustomed to repair to him. He 
received me always with the kindness of a 
brother, and before I left him, he had solv- 
ed my doubts, and furnished me with new 
and extensive materials for thought. I 
have sometimes thought and said, that my 
body is not more truly pervaded by the 
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blood which circulates through my _ arte- 
ries and veins than is my intellectual being 
with the instructions which at such times 
I received from his lips. From my heart 
(and it is the conviction of my judgment 
too) Isay of him, what he, quoting the 
Son of Sirach, said of CoLteRIDGE: ‘ His 
own memorial shall not depart away, and 
his name shall live from generation to 
For the present, adieu. 

S. S.-Curtine. 


generation.” 
Yours truly, 


Progress oF THE BisiE.— While 
every thing else has been perishing, the 
Bible has been making new and almost 
miraculous progress. Churches have been 
disor ganized, but the Bible has been trans- 
lated; thrones have fallen, but the word 
of God has been stereotyped. And now, 
instead of a learned Polyglott, in some 
dozen obsolete tongues, bound in morocco, 
and laid on library shelves—we have ver- 
sions in more than one hundred and fifty 
languages and dialects, open in the cotta- 
ges, and ready to the hands of as many 
nations of the earth.— The War of Opinion. 


IncREASE oF THE Baprists.—The 
number of Baptist churches in Great Bri- 
tain is 1675; of these about 1000 have 
joined the Baptist union, which holds its 
annual session in London, in the month of 
April. According to the report of the 
union, the clear increase of the members 
for the last three years, in 977 churches | 
connected with it, has been:—in 1841, 
7125; in 1842, 9366; and in 1843, 10,402; 
estimated increase during the last three 
years in the churches not connected with 
the union, 12,800; total increase, 39,693; 
number of new churches formed in the 
last three years, 105. The increase in 
the stations occupied by the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society during the same period 
has been almost 8000. 
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PARALLEL BETWEEN CHRIST AND MOSES. 


BY DR. JORTIN. 


‘* Moses was preserved in his infancy 
from the wrath of King Pharaoh, so was 
Christ from the wrath of Herod. Moses 
fled from his country: Christ fled into 
Moses returned by the advice of 
an angel, so did Christ. Moses refused to 
be an heir to a king; Christ refused to be 
made a king. Moses was learned in 
all wisdom ; Christ grew in wisdom and 
stature. Moses contended with magicians, 
and conquered them; Christ contended 
with devils and overthrew them all. Moses 
was a law-giver, a prophet, a worker of 
miracles, a king, and a priest; Christ was 
all these in a superior degree. Moses 
brought darkness over all the land ; 
Christ’s death on the cross brought dark- 
ness over Judea. The darkness of Egypt 
was followed with the destruction of the 
first-born ; Christ’s darkness was followed 
with the destruction of the Jews, by Titus 
Vespasian. Moses foretold the calamities 
of the Jews; Christ foretold the dreadful 
seige and ruin of Jerusalem. ‘The spirit 
of Moses was put on the seventy elders ; 
the spirit of Christ was poured on the 
twelve apostles, and the seventy disciples. 
Moses was victorious over kings and na- 
tions; Christ has been victorious over the 
kings and nations of the world by his glo- 
Moses conquered Amalek 
by holding up his hands; Christ conquers 
satan and sinners, by his ardent interces- 
sion in heaven. Moses turned away the 
wrath of God from the provoking Israel- 
ites; Christ turned away the wrath of 
Gol from all the millions of his people, 
by his death and his prayers. Moses rati- 
a covenant between God and the 
[sraelites, by blood sprinkled on the peo- 
ple ; Christ ratifies the covenant of grace, 
by shedding his own blood as_ the 
blood of God. Acts xx. 28. Moses 
iustituted the passover; Christ instituted 
the Lord’s supper. Moses lifted up the 
serpent to cure the stung Israelites ; Christ 
was lifted up on the cross to cure our souls 
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stung and poisoned with sin. The affec- 
tion of Moses to the people was paid with 
ingratitude; we have been all ungrateful 
to Jesus Christ. Moses was ill-used by 
his own family; Christ’s own near rela- 
tions did not believe in him. For neither 
did his brethren believe in him. John vii. 
5. What cursed infidelity was this!— 
Moses had a wicked and perverse people 
to treat with for forty years. Christ hada 
people of the most perverse and wicked 
dispositions. Moses was very meek above 
all men; Christ was infinitely meeker 
than Moses, and allthe meekest men in 
the world. The people could not go into 
the land of Canaan, till Moses was dead: 
not asoul could ever be admitted to enter 
heaven but on the foundation of the death 
of Christ, who has opened the kingdom of 
heaven by his atoning blood for all believ- 
ers. Mo-esdied on account of the peo- 
ple’s rebellion; Christ died for the sins of 
his people. Moses went up to die on 
mount Nebo; Christ went up to die on 
mount Calvary. Moses died in the vigor 
of his age; Christ died in the flower and 
glory of his manhood. Moses never felt 
sickness or decay; Christ’s body had no 
seeds of disease and death. Moses was 
buried, and no man saw his body; the 
infidel Jews did not deserve to see Christ’s 
body after his resurrection. Moses, before 
his death, promised another prophet ; 
Christ before his death promised another 
Comforter, even the eternal Spirit, in all the 
glory of his mission and divine influence , 
in the church, to the very end of the 
world !” 


Bigots, who are violent, positive, and in- 
tolerant in their religious tenets, ought to 
feel very much humbled when they reflect 
that they would have been equally so for 
any other religion, had it been the religion 
of their parents, or of the country in which 
they had been born and educated. It 
would be well for some who have taken 
upon themselves the ministry of the gos- 
pel, that they would first preach to them- 
selves, and afterwards to others. 
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A FAMILY PORTRAIT. 


“T write unto you, little children, because 
your sins are forgiven you for his name’s sake. 
I write unto you, fathers, vecause ye have 
known Him that is from the beginning. I write 
unto you, voung men, because ye have overcome 
the wicked one.” 1 Joun ii. 12, 13. 

Tue figures composing this group can- 
not be mistaken—they evidently represent 
members of the same family, related by 
the closest ties of consanguinity, but ex- 
hibiting considerable disparity of age, 
together with other well-defined lines of 
characteristic distinction. They are the 
creation of a master mind; and a master 
hand has given them to the canvass. We 
here behold a child, almost in the first 
stage of infancy—a young warrior, in the 
bloom and vigor of manhood—and a hoary- 
headed sage, crowned with years, and all 
the tranquil honors of sensibility.—Let us 
transfer a hasty sketch of each, to our 
Christian portfolio. 

The infant has evidently been but a 
short time summoned from the chaos of 
sin, darkness and death, into the birth of a 
new creation. The pain of disengage- 
ment from the womb of corruption has 
been only just succeeded by the exhilara- 
ting consciousness of life eternal. The 
eye is partially unclosed; but even yet the 
light, though passing through a medium 
judiciously arranged for the purpose, is too 
- novel to be freely admitted, and the organ 
occasionally retires into its original dark- 
ness, though plainly unwilling to forfeit for 
a moment the enjoyment of its new acqui- 
sition. But why that restless anxiety, 
disturbing the placidity of the infant brow, 
and setting every limb in motion? It is 
not disease, for the ruddy glow of health 
rests upon every feature. The babe, too, 
sends forth a feeble, but earnest cry—a 
new instinct has been called into existence 
—a new want is expressed, it is for ‘the 
sincere milk of the word :’’—without it, 
the infant suffers, languishes, and dies.— 
Will it be denied ?—will the earnest ap- 
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peal of want and helplessness be disregard- 


ed, or those eyes, upturned in love and 
filial confidence, plead in vain? Ah! no 
—there is a beam of heavenly light de- 
scending from above, it is the parental 
smile of welcome, and encouragement, for 
the new pledge of an eternal betrothment. 
In that smile, oblivion of every former 
anguish, every sin-travelling pain is an- 
nounced, and, under its influence, the en- 
dearing acknowledgements of filial rela- 
tionship shall presently burst in rapture 
from the lips of the confiding child—inex- 
haustible fountains of health and refresh- 
ment shall be opened, and every new-born 
taste supplied. The first accents of the 
infant lips shall be—‘ Abba, Father!” 
The figure which next engages our 
notice, presents a remarkable contrast to 
this. It recites, with stirring interest to 
the eye, the history of a life ready to be 
closed. It is the last chapter of a volume 
filled with the most striking events, and 
awakening the liveliest emotions in its pe- 
rusal—the last gleam of a setting sun over 
the tranquil bosom of an evening sea—a 
patriarch passing in his heavenward flight 
to drop his mantle of dear bought experi- 
ence—to tell his painful story and be gone. 
He has fought the good fight—he has kept 
the faith—he has finished his course.— 
What a meek and holy dignity in that 
eye, which seems to penetrate the azure 
vault above, and rest upon the crown of 
righteousness—/is crown, which awaits 
him there! But oh, what persecutions, - 
what mockings and cruel scourgings have 
bowed his head and wrung his frame, ere 
this stage of his earthly pilgrimage was 
reached, none may know; butas he rested 
not from toil orshrunk not from conflict, 
we doubt not, many a dark seal, many a 
blood red subscription bears his impress, 
and his evidence to the testimony of Jesus. 
There is a readiness to depart expressed in 
every look and attitude, which, but for 
nature’s resignation of her empire, and the 
complete enthronement of grace might 
well be called premature, for nature’s fires 
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yetirradiate his brow, though they play 
around snows long settled there. But the 
battle is won, the laurels are at hand, and 
the seraphs above are rehearsing a new 
hymn of praise to the Most High—select- 
ing the theme of their pean from the book 
of life, where are recorded the exploits of 
the Christian Hero. Soon asthe heavenly 
chords awake on his ear, earth’s fetters 
drop from around him—and he talks with 
Jesus ! 

In the portrait of the young and ardent 
soldier of the cross, there is much to ani- 
mate, much to console the christian. The 
celestial radiance of-heaven’s approving 
smile, brightly reflected from the ‘breast- 
plate of the advancing warrior—his assur- 
ed tread and dauntless carriage, bespeak 
the triumph of his glorious cause: but 
there is a meek shadowing of the fires that 
kindle in his downcast eye, which, in a 
language more eloquent than words _pro- 
claim,—‘‘ Not unto us, not unto us, but 
unto thy name, O Lord, be the praise.” 
Ashe advances nearer to the light with 
which his armour brightens, with one 
hand he lifts the helmet from his eleva- 
ted brow, and with the other lowers his 
shining blade in solemn salutation of Him, 
under whose banner he has fought and 
conquered :—his firm, yet self-denying 
attitude—his martial bearing—the high 
resolve seated on his bared forehead—all 
mark the hero—while the spirit of sub- 
lime resignation harmonizing every feature 
into a tone of calm devotion—determine 
his attachment to the standard of the 
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Prince of peace. 


Psatmopy.—F ew people are aware of 
the antiquity of some of the tunes to which 
the metrical psalms are sung. One call- 
ed * York’? is ascribed to no less a per- 
son than Milton; bat it was composed by 
the poet’s father. The Old 100th is usual- 
ly attributed to Martin Luther, and it was 
tertainly in use in his time. 
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LIFE AND THE SEASONS. 


Lire, like the budding spring opens with 
beauty. The blooming flowers and ver- 
dant fields powerfully impress us with the 
reflection that life, also, has its spring-time. 
The youth 1n gaiety commences his course: 
his path opens with budding enjoyments, 
and his heart is filled with delights. He 
plucks its flowers, and the thorn often re- 
minds him of the pains of too much pleas- 
ure; or the clouds that gather over him 
admonish him that all is not sunshine— 
that pleasure has sobriety. The summer 
of life succeeds the spring: its former 
pleasantness is thrown off, and we begin 
to get tired, and sigh for changes: we are 
satiated with its enjoyments and pleasures, 
and are inclined to prepare for autumn. 
Autumn approaches, and its arrival is dis- 
covered by its frosts and winds, and “ sober 
livery,”’ the leaves are decaying, and fall 
from the trees—all things bear a hectic 
flush of consumption. Man’s faculties 
even so begin to fail: he prepares to meet 
his dissolution. 

Winter comes, the last and aged season 
of the year. So also man finds his winter: 
he sinks and falls beneath the cheerless 
winds of time, his fall speaking only of 
departed grandeur. The energies of man’s 
spring-time have ushered him into the 
summer, which has failed him almost at 
its entrance; and time has opened in the 
autumn of his life, the pathway to the 
grave, while the prostrating winter shuts 
him in the tomb. 

But the dull days of winter are succeed- 
ed by the dawning of a perennial and gio- 
rious spring, ‘The christian only sleeps in 
the tomb, like the decayed flowers, to be 
awakened into a glorious and immortai 
life, to enjoy a new spring, unchanging, 
yet never-tiring and perpetual. 


Bonaparte said impossible was the a«- 
Jective of fools. 


The printed books in the British Mu- 
seum Library occupy ten males of shelf. 
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COLLEGE ANECDOTE. 


Many years since, when the late Lieu- 
enant Governor Phillips, of Andover, 
Massachusetts, was a student at Harvard 
College, owing to some boyish freak, he 
left the University and went home. His 
father was a very grave man, of sound 
mind, strict judgment, and of few words. 
He inquired into the business, but deferred 
expressing any opinion until the next day. 
At breakfast he said, speaking to his wife, 
“my dear, have you any cloth in the house 
suitable to make Sam a frock and _ trow- 
sers?” She replied, ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ Well,” 
said the old gentleman, ‘‘follow me, my 
-son.”? Samuel kept pace with his father, 
as he leisurely walked near the common, 
and at length ventured to ask, ‘‘ What are 
you going todo with me, father?” “Jam 
going to bind you an apprentice to that 
blacksmith,” replied Mr. Phillips. ** Take 
your choice—return to college or you must 
work.” ‘Thad rather return,’ said the 
son. He did return, confessed his fault, 
was a good scholar, and became a respec- 
table man. 


ORIENTAL CUSTOMS. 


Psalms xxiii. 5. ‘* Thou anointest my 
head with oil; and my cup runneth over.” 
In the East, the people very frequently 
anoint their heads with some fragrant 
perfume, and give them acup ora glass of 
choice wine, which they are careful to fill 
till it runs over. The first was designed 
to show their love and respect; the latter 
to imply that while they remained there, 
they would have an abundance of every 
‘kind. It is probable the Psalmist alludes 
to something of this kind in this passage. 
Captain James Wilson says, ‘‘ I once had 
this ceremony performed to myself, in the 
house of a great and rich Indian, in the 
presence of a large company. The gen- 
tleman of the house poured upon my head 
and arms a delightful odoriferous perfume, 
put a golden cup into my hands, and 
poured wine into 1¢ till at ran over.” 
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A Home Misston.—An old clergy- 
man, rather an eccentric one withal, whose 
field of labor was a town in the interior of 
New England, one Sunday, at the close of 
his services, gave notice to his congrega- 
tion that in the course of the week he ex- 
pected to go on a mission to the heathen.— 
The members of his church were struck 
with alarm and sorrow at the sudden and 
unexpected announcement of the loss of 
their beloved pastor, and one of the dea- 
cons, in great agitation, exclaimed—‘* Why 
my dear sir, you never told one word of — 
this before! What shall we do?’ ‘Oh, 
brother C ,’ said the minister, with ~ 
the greatest sangfroid, ‘‘ J don’t expect to 
go out of town.” 


How tro SHAKE orr TROUBLE.—Set 
about doing good to somebody; put on 
your hat, and go and visit the sick and 
the poor;—inquire into their wants, and 
minister to them; seek out the desolate 
and oppressed, and tell them of the conso- 
lations of religion. I have often tried this 
method, and have always found it the | 
best medicine for a heavy heart.—Howard. 


BEAUTY. 


Beauty! what a transient flow’r, 
O how soon it fades away! 

Short lived creature of an hour, 
And its longest age a day! 


Morning may have charms to boast, 
Noon may shine in vesture bright; 

But at eve these charms are lost— 
Buried in the shades of night. 


Wisdom is a nobler prize ; 

Happy he to whom ’ tis given; 
Tis a source of rich supplies, 

’Tis the bounteous gift of heaven! 


What a treasure ’tis to find, 
What a precious pearl is this! 

Chiefest beauty of the mind, 
Entrance to a state ot bliss! 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE REV. 
J. H. LINSLEY. 


[Prepared for the Memorial at the special request of 
the family of the deceased. } 


James Harvey Linsntey was born 
May 5th, 1787, in Northford, New-Haven 
county, Connecticut. Nothing of special 
moment distinguished his early life, further 
than at this period he discovered more than 
an ordinary degree of mental activity. 
With him it was not precociousness. His 
subsequent attainments satisfactorily show 
that these early indications of mental vi- 
gor were the incipient evolutions of his 
future greatness. The sanguine hopes in- 
spired by his apparent prematureness, suf- 
fered nothing of disappointment as young 
Linsley advanced to ripened manhood. 
Long ere he had past the years of his mi- 
nority he was eminently qualified for an 
instructor of youth; to the duties of which 
employment he devoted his winter seasons, 
but still wrought with his father on the farm 
in summer. 

His parents were Baptists. The hea- 
venly mandate, ‘‘ bring up your children 
in the nurture and admonitionof the Lord,” 
was a part of their religion. Deeply im- 
pressed with the sentiment of parental re- 
sponsibility, they diligently sought to direct 
their children’s feet in paths of wisdom. 
Nothing was so much desired for them as 
to be ‘*‘ beautified with salvation.’””’ How 
far that member of the family, whose his- 
tery we are reviewing, was a participany 
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of this splendid adorning, the sequel will 
faintly determine. His parents availed 
themselves of the first dawnings of intel- 
lectual light to imprint on his mind les- 
sons of evangelical truth. Before he had 
past his juvenile years, he was initiated 
in the elementary principles of the chris- 
tian religion. The following record, under 
his own hand, bearing date Aug. 7, 1830, 
not only evinces the earnest yearnings of 
a parent’s heart, but reveals one of those 
secret springs, in the formation of charac- 
ter, which should feel the pressure of some 
kind hand; and surely none can equal that 
of a christian mother. 

‘‘From childhood a pious mother often 
exhorted me to repentance, and as fre- 
quentiy declared the absolute necessity of 
a change of heart, in order to be happy 
hereafter.” 

From testimonies too numerous here to 
mention, and from the -tenor of his life, it 
is manifest that unwearied pains were ta-, 
ken to cherish in his heart the noblest pro- 
pensities of human nature. These timely 
attentions to his moral culture were highly 
appreciated, and classed among his fondest 
recollections. In various ways he sought 
to reciprocate the favor. But in his own 
estimation, the debt of gratitude arising 
thence, could only be cancelled by his act- 
ing in turn the same generous part. Has 
he failed to devolve upon others a like debt 
of acknowledged obligation? Beyond the 
precincts of his own happy family even, 
not a few can testify to the we'!-timed 
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caution and advice which his active bene- 
ficence imparted. His words of wisdom 
to the young are held in grateful remem- 
brance, and justly viewed ‘‘ like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.”’ 

The brevity of this notice admonishes 
us to pursue these reflections no further. 
We hasten to another part of our design. 

It gives peculiar satisfaction to be admit- 
ted within the secret chamber of a good 
man’s heart, and familiarize ourselves 
with what is passing there. This privilege 
js, at best, but imperfectly granted, unless 
the keeper of the palace is pleased to open 
‘wide the portals, and bid us welcome. In 
this instance the prohibition is removed. 
In recording, therefore, the ‘‘ mysterious 
whisperings” of the ‘still small voice” in 
the sanctuary of our friend’s heart, and the 
responses thence, we shall not fail to inter- 
est those whose eyes may pass over these 
pages. 

The grandeur of the transition of the 
human mind from a state of hostility 
against the Throne of the Universe, to a 
calm and joyful surrender, will not admit 
of any thing like a just description. It is 
comparable to the vast workings of the 
Almighty’s power in the morning of crea- 
tion. Yet, if the reader has learned the 
priceless value of such a change, and felt 
the sublimity of corresponding emotions, 
he will peruse the following paragraphs 
with more than ordinary pleasure. All 
that might be said, as deducible from his 
truly Christian life, has been more than 
anticipated by an account of his religious 
experience, written by himself, and pub- 
lished at the very pressing solicitation of 
friends, in the columns of the Christian 
Secretary in 1830. 

» Serious impressions followed him from 
youth up. ‘At the age of fourteen,” he 
says, ‘‘a deep impression was made upon 
my mind, which lasted for some months 
but eventually terminated without any ra- 
dical change; and in the course of a few 
years I became hardened enough to make 
use of profane language when in company ; 
but when alone, frequently shuddered at 
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the idea, and prayed with tears to be for- 
given.” 

The reader may, peradventure, identify 
these remarks with his own history. All, 
at times, have been more or less the sub- 
jects of solemn awakening. The keen 
sword of the Spirit has been laid bare upon 
their hearts, and eternal realities have 
appeared before them in ways that would 
not let them rest. Perhaps there was felt 
the strugglings of a convicted conscience ~ 
against the pride of life. 

‘‘Swearing in public and praying in 
secret !”” No novel paragraph in the his- 
tory of enlightened sinners! A fearful 
and not infrequently tried method of ren- 
dering the daring sinner past relenting. 

It has been said, ‘‘ the further the soul 
removes from God the faster it flies from 
him; like a stone rolling down the moun- 
tain’s side, the velocity of which increases 
according to the distance it has fallen ; and 
which, at last, with amazing rapidity, rolls 
to the lowest bottom of the valley. As 
the soul leaves God in sin, so God may 
leave the soul in justice, and measure its 
own way into its bosom.”’ ‘* Wounto him 
that striveth with his Maker.”” The pos- 
sibility that his was a hopeless case, did not 
escape the apprehension of our young 
friend. Hetremblingly remembered what 
instances of ‘‘ despite he had done to the 
Spirit of grace.” After the lapse of se- 
veral years, he remarked, ‘‘a thought 
struck me that, I had committed the unpar- 
donable sin at fourteen years of age.” It 
may be no matter of surprise, that after 
such marked convictions of guilt, he should 


tremblingly fear, lest the Spirit had taken 


his returnless flight, and left him to ‘ pe- 
rish in the gainsaying of Core.” Yet, as 
the ‘sequel proves, those fears were not re- 
alized. 

In the autumn of 1809, he accompanied 
an uncle of his on business to the South. 
During the ensuing winter he became still 
more profane; but under no circumstances 
dared, fur a time, make use of the name 
Jesus. He had been taught to venerate 
and love this holy name. The instructions 
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were seemingly written as with a dia- 
mond’s point upon the tablet of his youth- 
ful mind. It was with much difficulty 
he could efface these first impressions, or 
suppress the convictions of his own breast, 
that the Saviour must be revered. 

It is not improbable, the chief adversary 
took advantage of the veneration he en- 
tertained for this worthy name, and led 
him to believe that any degree of profa- 
nity might be indulged, with comparative 
impunity, provided he reserved, for sacred 
usage, the name of our blessed Redeemer ; 
well knowing that when he should become 
an adept in the use of profane language, 
these seemingly pious scruples would, with 
less difficulty, be overcome. And so it 
proved. But few weeks were suffered to 
pass before he had become a proficient in 
swearing, and was prevailed upon to pro- 
fane that holy name, which in his mind 
was associated with all that is venerable 
and lovely. Yet heaven was propitious. 
The tempter was foiled. The impious 
use of the name Jesus was the signal for 
him to prepare to meet his God. Startled 
at his own impiety, he said, ‘* Now I must 
repent. It is time for me to become a 
christian. ButamJready?’’ He viewed 
himself as having well nigh filled the cup 
of his iniquity, yet, to his great surprise 
he found that delays had secured to him 
no advantage. He yet found some plea 
by which to put off the claims of a reli- 
sious life. 

But it pleased God, after the interven- 
tion of a few days, in the exercise of his 
adorable goodness and sovereign love, tq 
awaken our young friend to a deep and 
abiding sense of his need of a Saviour. 
He had, for a short time previously, suf- 
fered from indisposition of body, and had 
ealled in medical aid. On the evening of 
February 11, 1810, at Charlestown, Vir- 
ginia, to use his own words, ‘‘ God, in his 
mercy, sent an arrow of conviction to my 
heart; and it was fastened by the Master 
of assemblies like a nail in a sure place. 
I was now in a land of strangers,—enter- 
tained little or no prospect of recovery,— 
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looked forward to eternity without a shadow 
of hope,—my sins stared me in the face,— 
eternal banishment from the presence of 
God was to be mydoom. I entreated my 
uncle to request some clergyman to pray 
with me; but he was an avowed univer- 
salist,and ashamed tocomply. I requested 
a Bible, but he presumed none could be 
had in the house. I broke into tears of. 
sorrow, as one soon to perish. My distress 
of mind was so extreme as to keep ‘me 
constantly in a profuse perspiration, and 
this circumstance operated favorably to 
my complaint.”” In the morning he was 
far better, and able during the day to tra- 
vel several miles. At night, he observes, 
“JT retired to my chamber, and had an 
opportunity which I improved in prayer. 
My sins appeared to be set in order before 
me. From the first moment of my recol- 
lection, even from my cradle, down to this 
moment, not a thought had I entertained, 
not a word had I uttered, not a breath had 
I inhaled, but sin had been connected with 
it. Every thing respecting me had been 
evil, only evil, and that continually ; but 
my astonishment was great, that I had ne- 
ver discovered these facts before. God’s 
mercy was magnified in my preservation 
thus long; and I entertained not the most 
remote idea that his mercy could extend 
any further.” 

He returns to his father’s residence, in 
Connecticut, where he passed the summer 
of 1810, in much the state of mind last 
described ; entertaining fearful doubts whe- 
ther there were any mercy for him. Dur- 
ing this protracted period of anxious solici- 
tude, he had placed an undue reliance 
upon his own efforts, and had not submitted 
to the righteousness of Christ Jesus. 

The contrast to all this offers a brighter 
scene; and we gladly leave the vale of 
sorrow for the mount of joy. On the 27th 
of December, 1810, ‘‘a night,” says he, 
‘never to be forgotten, the Lord was my 
helper and my deliverer. My soul was 
much agonized in prayer, that if possible, 
I might find salvation. I said and felt 
that, though I had been praying and en- 
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treating God’s mercy for eleven months, 
still I was a sinner, and all my prayers 
and tears were like chaff before the wind. 
They were not to be found, and so far from 
. making myself better, I was still that mi- 
serable sinner, unworthy of any thing but 
eternal destruction. This scripture seemed 
impressed with energy and meaning,— 
‘believest thou that I am able to do this?’ 
I cried ‘Lord, I do believe, help thou 
mine unbelief.’ In a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, I felt myself compa- 
ratively in a new world. Isaw with new 
eyes, I heard with new ears, and I cer- 
tainly understood with a new heart. I 
walked to the window, and the stars ap- 
peared to shine with a new lustre. Oh, 
thought I, that I had ten thousand tongues 
to praise my Saviour. Every thing ap- 
peared to fall so infinitely short of the glory 
due to him, that I clasped my hands to- 
gether and cried, Lord, glorify thou thy- 
self, and let my soul also glorify thee. 
Well may the four living creatures, and 
the four and twenty elders, ascribe glory, 
and honor, and power, and might, and 
majesty, and dominion, to Him that sitteth 
on the throne, and to the Lamb for ever!”’ 

No sooner had light broke in upon his 
bewildered soul and discovered to him the 
intense preciousness of the Saviour, whom 
he now beheld with transports of delight, 
than he inquired, ‘‘ Lord, what will thou 
have me to do?” He looked upon himself 
as a brand plucked from the burnings, and 
at the entire disposal of Him who had re- 
deemed him from destruction. 

In making haste to keep the command- 
ments, he found a joyful welcome into the 
Baptist Church in North Haven, then un- 
der the pastoral care of the Rev. Joshua 
Bradley. What his specific plans of fu- 
ture usefulness were at this time no record 
bas been preserved enabling us to deter- 
mine. That he greatly delighted in the 
ordinances and fellowship of the gospel, 
there can be no doubt. He was heard to 
say, * For about two years after this pe- 
riod I had not a cloud. All was bright, 
and glorious, and lovely, on the blessed 
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subject of true evangelical religion.’’ His 
friends entertain the belief that his atten- 
tion was drawn tothe work of the christian 
ministry even from the hour of his first 
love. Certain it is, that at this period, he 
evinced no ordinary solicitude for the sal- 
vation of men. 

Like Melancthon, he entered upon the 
work of leading others to Christ with the 
conviction that he could make them see 
and believe as did he, and partake of the 
same enjoyment. But like that worthy 
Reformer, it awaited our friend to be over- 
whelmed with an instructive view of the 
insensibility of impenitent souls. His first 
effort of this kind was with a young man 
of his acquaintance, whom he awoke from 
midnight slumbers, and pressed with the 
claims of Jesus. This solitary auditor 
evinced a mind as dark as the hour in 
which he was addressed. He heard for 
awhile, and then fell asleep. ‘‘ At which,” 
says L. ‘I burst into tears of disappoint- 
ment, and wept aloud for some minutes, 
but at length said, if you will not praise 
God for his goodness, I will. Glory be to 
hisname. I long to take wings and fly 
from one end of the earth to the other,— 
beg and entreat all nations and people to 
love the Lord for his goodness, his mercy, 
and especially his holiness.’? This first 
and unsuccessful effort did not dampen the 
ardor of his newly emancipated soul. He 
was now at a remove from earth, where 
disappointment even holds but a slender 
sway. The things and vicissitudes of 
time ceased to govern. Sublimer objects 
and loftier themes engaged his holy con- 
templations. Brighter scenes opened upon 
his enraptured vision, and drew him up- 
ward toward the skies. His imagination 
seemed to catch the living echoes from the 
celestial choirs, as they hymned the praises 
of the Lamb that was slain. And his 
whole soul expanded as he expatiated up- 
on the mysterious wonders of the cross. 
He saw and felt,—the living witness was 
within him, that it was possible for God to 
save the vilest sinner that believes. He 
longed to reveal to others the new and 
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thrilling emotions ef his own bosom, and 
invite them to come and slake their thirst 
at the same gushing fountain of the Re- 
deemer’s love. 

Circumstances appeared utterly to pre- 
clude the idea of his pursuing a regular 
course of study. But his thirst for 
knowledge had now become invincible. 
A mind, less determined, would have 
yielded to the force of external causes. 
To him, these were incentives to perse- 
verance. It is not known that he ever 
relinquished a pursuit in which he had 
once engaged, till he had accomplished the 
desired end. This strength of purpose 
was now brought te bear upon his prepa- 
rations for usefulness. With a steady 
veal and application he fitted himself, and 
entered Yale College in 1813. Few 
have to encounter difficulties equalling 
his, in taking their master’s degree in 
regular course. His constitution was im- 
paired by disease, from which he suffer- 
ed several attacks while in college. De- 
pendent upon his own exertions for the 
means requisite to the prosecution of his 
- studies, he supplied the deficiency, by of- 
ficiating as principal of the New Town- 
ship Academy, New-Haven. Neverthe- 
less, he kept along with his class, and 
found time to devote considerable atten- 
tion to the acquisition of the Hebrew and 
French languages, and to the study of 
theology. He graduated with his class in 
1817, intending to devote his life to the 
ministry of the Gospel. 7 

Previous to this, he had entered into a 
marriage engagement with Sophia B., 
daughter of the late Col. Wm. Lyon, of 
New-Haven. This union was publicly 
solemnized on the first of February, 1818. 
The happy partners were looking out 
upon the career of life with cheering 
prospects. They hoped to ‘‘turn many 
to righteousness, and shine as the _bright- 
ness of the firmament, and as the stars 
for ever and ever.”’ It was soon apparent, 
however, that they were not to realize all 
that anticipation had promised. He was 
compelled, by a hemorrhage at the lungs, 
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to abandon, for the time being, the work, 
in which, above all others, he would fain 
have engaged. 

With little delay, he became principal 
of the New-Canaan Academy, which sit- 
uation he held for three years, as a suc- 
cessful instructor of youth. Thence he 
removed, in 1821, to Stratford, where he 
resided till the time of his death. Sev- 
eral of the first years of his residence in 
this beautiful village, were devoted to a 
boarding school, in preparing young men 
for college. Many of his pupils are 
now filling stations of important trust. 
They were warmly attached to their early 
friend and preceptor. One of them says, 
and he speaks the sentiment of them 
all, “Itis with much pain that we an- 
nounce the death of the Rev. James H. 
Linsley. He was among the excellent 
of the earth; and his death must cause a 
pang in the hearts of all who knew him. 
His departure will be, to his family, an 
affliction unspeakably great, as his nat- 
ural tenderness of heart was such, as to 
bind him to them by the most sensitive, 
yet enduring ties. To us, he has long 
seemed peculiarly near, as our early 
preceptor and friend. We think such a 
man cannot leave any enemies.” 

In 1828, he suffered for a few days 
great spiritual anguish; when delivered, 
he came forth like gold tried in the fur- 
nace, opened his house for meetings, and 
invited his neighbors to join him in an- 
thems of praise to the Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls. These were seasons 
with him of much spiritual enjoyment. 

Viewing himself a recipient of the 
positive blessings of the gospel, he was 
moved with compassion towards those 
about him, that they. too, might be parta- 
kers of the glory to be revealed. Hav- 
ing received the cordial approbation of the 
church, of which he was a member, as a 
probationer for solemn ordination, he rent- 
ed a shop on the wharf, near his resi- 
dence, and repaired it for the convenience 
of public worship, at his own expense. 
Here, for months, he gathered the sons 
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of the ocean, and as many of every class 
as were disposed to heed his kind and 
pressing invitations, and preached unto 
them Jesus. He had the satisfaction of 
believing these labors were not in vain in 
the Lord. He despised not the day of 
small things—was willing to put forth his 
efforts among those, whom many a Le- 
vite would have passed unnoticed. Nay, 
he seemed to covet the labors which 
would enable him to say, ‘‘ Blessed are 
the poor, for the Gospel is preached unto 
them.” 

‘ For a number of years he had now 
been preserved from a recurrence of his 
old complaint at the lungs, and his gen- 
eral health being improved, he indulged 
the hope that he might, with all safety, 
enter upon the duties of the ministry, of 
which he had never lost sight. It was 
thought that he should be invested with 
the rights of ordination. He yielded to 
the general persuasion, and in the sum- 
mer of 1831, was publicly set apart, by 
prayer and the imposition of hands, to 
the work ofan Evangelist. He soon enter- 
ed upon ministerial labors in Milford, 
which proved very successful, and result- 
ed in the organization of a Baptist church 
in that pleasant village. He next accepts 
a call to the pastorate of the church in 
Stratfield, where he labored till 1836, 
discharging the duties of his profession 
with exemplary fidelity and self-devotion. 
Had his bodily vigor been proportionate 
to his mental powers, and the strength of 
his piety, he would have continued to be 
an able preacher of the Gospel. But it 
was. otherwise determined. His pulpit 
labors were now finally intercepted. 
Though, after this, he was mainly instru- 
mental in rearing a Baptist church in the 
city of Bridgeport, with which he held 
his connexion at the time of his death. 

It should be borne in mind that though 
we sketch the life of a minister of the 
gospel, it is not in this capacity, mainly, 
we are permitted to view him. Had he 
been allowed to continue his labors in the 
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ministry, it were a pleasure to view him 
amid the checkered variety incident to a 
long life devoted in this great work. 

In the summer of 1836, he was pre- 
vailed upon by his physician to travel for 
his health. This expedient, ona northerh 
tour, afforded but temporary relief. In 
the December following, being still worse, 
he sailed for the South, and returned in 
the ensuing summer, having, during his 
absence, devoted considerable attention 
to natural history, and to Sunday Schools, 
upon both of which subjects he prepared 
valuable papers for the press. Though 
his feeble constitution was somewhat in- 
vigorated by the salubrious climate of 
Georgia, yet his health was by no means 
restored. And this trial taught him but 
too plainly that he could no longer hope 
for strength of body adequate to the ar- 
duous and incessant duties of the christian 
ministry. With pious resignation he 
bowed to this decision of an all-wise Prov- 
idence. 

Having cultivated a taste for natural 
history, he now deemed it no misapplica- 
tion of his talents and time, to explore 
the more recondite stores of nature; for 
which he possessed qualities of mind ad- 
mirably fitted, and which did not fail of 
placing him by the side of the most fa- 
vored naturalists of hisday. With char- 
acteristic discretion, he thought, in this 
devotement of himself, to beguile the 
hours cf pain, and offer some contributions 
to the cause of science, which he was ac- 
customed to associate with a_ healthful 
progress of virtue and true religion. The 
results of his assiduity and skill in this 
department of scientific pursuits, are, with 
those capable of judging, highly appreci- 
ated, and have at several times enriched 
the pages of the ‘American Journal of 
Science and Arts.” 

He delighted to expatiate upon the ric]; 
diversity which nature continually up 
folded to his enchanted mind. He love. 
to view the manifestations of the Creator’ 
wisdom and goodness in the vegetable an, 
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animal kingdoms. Like the successor of 
David to the throne of Israel, ‘he spoke 
of trees, from the cedar tree that is in 
Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall; he spake also 
of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping 
things, and of fishes.’’ Nothing, in this 
wide field, seemed to elude the keenness 
of his observation. 


“ Every sight 
And sound, from the vast earth and am- 
bient air, 
Sent to his heart its choicest impulses.” 


But few years since, Mr. L. formed the 
design of furnishing complete catalogues 
of the animals indigenous to his native 
state, with copious explanatory notes. 
The fulfilment of this laudable design, 
he had nearly realized, at the time of his 
Jamented death. 

It will not comport with the limits of 
this sketch, to give a just idea of the ex- 
tent of labor which he has devoted to the 
subject in question. Those who have 
visited his late residence, at Elmwood 
Place, must have been no incurious obser- 
vers of his richly furnished cabinets,— 
comprising birds, reptiles, fishes, minerals, 
and shells. An imperfect idea may be 
formed of the extent of these collections, 
and their requisite labor, by instancing 
that of b¢rds, which numbers more than 
300 species, most of them taken and 
prepared by his own hand for preserva- 
tion. A more consistent view of his ex- 
tensive research may be taken, by the fol- 
lowing account printed in 1842, by the 
“Class of Alumni of Yale College,’’ for 
the year 1817: 

“Mr. Linsley has discovered several 
more species of animals in Connecticut, in 
the class of mammalia, than have before 
been found elsewhere in New-England ; 
one species of sorex, entirely new; of 
birds, he has ascertained more species in 
Connecticut, than were found by Willson, 
inthe United States, most of which he 
has prepared for his cabinet; of amphibia 
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and reptiles, ‘he has found some species 
not found elsewhere in New-England, 
and of shells, native to Connecticut, he 
has more than double the number suppos- 
ed by other naturalists, two years since, 
to be resident in the state; of plants and 
trees, he has ascertained nearly a thousand 
species in Stratford.” 

In what light these labors were viewed 
by others interested in the same inquiries, 
we need only say, ‘‘he has been elected 
Corresponding Member of Yale Natural 
History Society, also of Hartford Natural 
History Society, and of the Boston Society 
of Natural History: is also a Member of the 
Connecticut Academy of Artsand Science.” 

The religious newspapers of his own 
state were frequently favored with contri- 
butions from his pen. Generosity was no 
sickly feature in his moral constitution. 
His liberal donations to the needy and des- 
titute, as also to the cause of religion and 
virtue, were commensurate with his means. 
It has been ascertained that his contribu- 
tions to benevolent purposes averaged for 
the last five and twenty years, no less than 
$300 per annum. He was the friend and 
patron of the benevolent enterprises of the 
day. ‘The cause of temperance shared his 
unremitting toils. He had only tobe con- 
vinced of the utility of a cause to give it 
his support. 

Mr. Linsley possessed an independent 
spirit, naturally impatient of contradiction, 
yet he sacredly regarded the feelings or 
others, and would, when conscious of ha- 
ving wounded them, seek a reparative, if 
one might be had compatible with what 
he deemed to be right. He enjoyed the 
entire confidence of the community where 
he dwelt, not by compromising any part 
of the truth, but by that noble and ingenu- 
ous integrity and consistent daily piety, 
which ever, with the judicious, commands 
respect, and insures confidence. 

His social virtues were happily adjusted 
to the cultivation of the more enduring 
friendship. As might be expected, he 
shared the affectionate esteem of those 
who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 
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How highly he was esteemed, venerated, 
and loved, by his own devoted family, now 
a widow and two daughters, let the burning 
tears and the riven, bleeding hearts, deso- 
lated by his removal, determine. They 
mourn not as those who have no hope, nor 
do they fail to appreciate the promises and 
blessings of the gospel, at an hour like the 
present. Yet one of that afflicted number 
says, it is the sentiment of them all, ‘* The 
dreadful void by our fireside, and more es- 
pecially in our hearts, is inexpressible ; 
and to me it seems as if nothing this side 
of heaven could ever fill it.” We all par- 
take of their sorrow, and are scarcely able 
to refrain from audible expressions of grief. 
His devoted mother, when the mournful 
intelligence of her son’s death reached her, 
said, ‘‘I have not a word to say. He was 
dearer to me than life; but I remember 
my vows to the Lord. It is all right, I 
must not, will not complain.”? His bre- 
thren in the ministry, and associated with 
him in the cause of Christ in Fairfield 
county, where he resided, have expressed, 
in a letter of condolence to the bereaved 
family, their sympathies with them, and 
their sense of the loss which the cause of 
religion, virtue, and learning, is called to 
sustain by this death. 

His last illness was short, occasioning no 
alarm till some eight and thirty hours be- 
fore he resigned his breath. During the 
former part of this period, his mind was 
wandering, and he incapable of giving or 
receiving consolation. ‘This was succeeded 
by a brief spiritual conflict. The rays 
from the divine throne seemed for a brief 
moment to be intercepted. He was now 
conscious that his hour had come,—observ- 
ing to the companion of his bosom that 
‘he had hoped he should glorify God in 
death.’? This desire was not denied him. 
He was enabled to bring the precious pro- 
mises of the gospel home to himself. They 
were his solace and support at the last. 
Elevating his hands toward heaven, he 
exclaimed, “It isenough. Glory to God! 
glory, glory, glory !’’ These were the last 
audible accents that fell from his lips. 
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The appointed hour had arrived— 


‘‘ The spoiler aimed a fatal dart, 
But lost the victory !” 


He serenely fell asleep in Jesus, at 
half past 4 o’clock, on the morning of De- 
cember 26th, 1843, in the 57th year of his 
age. His funeral was attended on the 
29th, by a large concourse of mourning 
relatives, and of pious and scientific friends. 
He was buried at New Haven, with unu- 
sual testimonies of the high regard che- 
rished for his character and worth. 
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TEMPERANCE.—Samuel Benion, M. 
D., who was the first pupil, and after- 
wards the successor, of Philip Henry, at 
Broad Oak, was, in 1695, a student in the 
college of Glasgow, whither he went again 
in 1703, and took his degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. The account which he gives 
of the moral state of that populous city, 
is very pleasing, though, we fear, very 
different from what it now is. He says, 
that ‘‘all the while he was at Glasgow, 
though he slept at a public inn, he never 
saw any one drunk, nor did he ever hear 
any one swear. And in all the inns on 
the road, in Scotland, where he slept, 
though some of them were mean, they had 
family worship daily performed, morning 
and evening.” To say nothing of the 
inns of this country, and of this age, how 
many private houses are there polluted by 
the vices of drunkenness and swearing, 
and by the sinful neglect of family prayer? 


‘‘His mercy visits every house 
That pay their night and morning vows;” 


but he threatened to pour out his fury upon 
the heathen, and ‘upon the families that 
call not upon his name.’? Let swearers, 
drunkards, and prayerless heads of fami- 
lies think on their evil ways, and reform 
their houses, tongues, and lives. 
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THE EARLY CHURCHES, No. 4. 
‘ 
BY REV. WM. CROWELL, BOSTON. 


Every one at all acquainted with the 
ecclesiastical history of the first three 
centuries, is aware that many important 
questions respecting their leading princi- 
ples and practices, are left in uncertainty, 
and that many of the documents which 
have reached us from the most distin- 
guished writers of that period bear the 
marks of prejudice and passion, written 
as they were during heated controversies, 
to subserve the interests of a party. It 
is well known, too, that quotations may 
be made from these writings to support 
the most contradictory theories and prac- 
tices. Every form of church government, 
and almost every species of doctrine, can 
find something to support it in the writ- 
ings of the fathers. If a theory of church 
government, or religious ordinance has 
come into vogue in apv sect, for which no 
direct scripture authority can be found, 
an appeal is at once made to ‘‘ the Fath- 
ers,” and passages are quoted, which, 
separate from their connexion, and from 
the circumstances in which they were 
written, seem to show that such was the 
practice of the early churches. 

Yet some truth may be sifted even 
from the writings of ‘the fathers,” by 
diligence and candor. A distinction must 
be made between well established facts, 
and those which depend on mere infer- 
ence. ‘The christianity of the three first 
centuries, though far better than the epis- 
copacy and the popery which succeeded, 
was far from being faultless. The early 
churches were neither the best nor the 
worst that have existed. ‘We must be 
cautious,” says Neander, ‘‘on -the one 
hand, that we do not expect to find, in 
these first days of the church, any exclu- 
sively golden age of purity; nor in the 
visible church, any community entirely 
glorious, and without spot or wrinkle, nor 
any thing of the sort; and, on the other 
hand, that we do not fail to perceive the 
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heavenly beauty which really did beam 
through the stains and blemishes of the 
early church.”* It must be remembered 
that the early christians had not the les- 
sons of ecclesiastical history which we 
have. They had not all the means of 
fathoming ‘‘the depths of Satan,’”? which 
subsequent events in the full development 
of the spirit of anti-christ in the shape of 
prelacy and popery have furnished us. 
To later ages was ‘that wicked one re- 
vealed—whose coming is after the work- 
ing of Satan, with all power, and signs, 
and lying wonders ;”? and we must not be 
surprised that the early churches, not hav- 
ing before them the lessons of history, 
and not foreseeing, asinspiration declared 
they would net, the tendency of ecclesias- 
tical usurpation, were gradually beguiled 
from the simplicity of the gospel. 

It is evident, however, that the princi- 
ples which regulate the rights and the 
powers of churches were still adhered to. 
This is the more remarkable, when we 
remember that the civil rights of the 
people were in this age so little understood, 
and so generally disregarded. Our au- 
thor, having described the peculiar acts 
of the clergy, next considers the acts and 
the powers of the laity, or the church 
members. And the first inquiry is, ‘‘ how, 
and by what means they were at first 
admitted to be members of a church, by 
virtue of which membership they were 
made partakers of all those powers, 
which we shall hereafter mention.” 

As a first answer to this question, it is 
evident that all who were baptized were 
considered members of that particular 
church into which they were thus receiv- 
ed, and had a right to all its privileges. 
Previously to their being admitted to this 
ordinance, and the consequent profession 
and membership, they were carefully in- 
structed in the doctrines and duties of 


christianity. Persons who were seriously 


* Neander uses the word church here in its 
loose popular sense, as including all professing 
christians, 
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inquiring after the way of peace and truth, 
were at first admitted as catechumens; 
or catechised ones; that they might be in- 
structed in the elementary doctrines of 
christianity, and that they might have 
opportunity to give evidence of the sin- 
verity of their intentions, by a correspond- 
ing change in their lives. If  satisfac- 
tory evidence was obtained, they were 
still further instructed, and soon were 
admitted to all the exercises of the church, 
and were baptized. ‘‘As soon as they 
were baptized,” says King, ‘‘they com- 
menced to be members of the church 
universal, and of that particular church 
wherein they were so baptized; and be- 
came actual sharers and exerters of all 
the privileges and powers of the faithful.” 

Baptism then, was the rite of admis- 
sion to the fellowship and the privileges 
of achristian church. The relative po- 
sition of baptism in the early churches, is 
thus very clearly ascertained. It follow- 
ed after instruction, and the evidence of 
personal piety on the part of the candi- 


date, and preceded the enjoyment of 


church membership. No practice of the 
early churches is capable of clearer proof 
than this. After baptism they were 
members in full of the churches to 
which they were thus severally united, 
and enjoyed all the privileges of mem- 
bership while they continued faithful.— 
ss Whoever,” says Mosheim, Cent. I, p.il. 
chap. 2, ‘ professed to regard Jesus Christ 
as the Saviour of the world, and to de- 
pend alone on him for salvation, was im- 
mediately baptized, and admitted into 
the church.” 

At this point an important inquiry 
arises: by whom were the qualifications of 
applicants for baptism and membership 
judged and determined? In whose hands 
was the power of admission vested? 
This is a question of much greater prac- 
tical importance to christians and to 
churches in our times, than it could pos- 
sibly be to the early christians. A pro- 
fession of christianity then involved sa- 
crifices, self-denials, and dangers the most 
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trying, but from which we are exempted. 
It was then far less important to guard 
the door of the church against intruders, 
than now. Nor could the possession of 
this power be an object of ambition to 
any class of men. These considerations 
may explain the reason why the writings of 
the Fathers throw so little light upon this 
point. Weare rather, as might be ex- 
pected, left to infer, than plainly told, that 
the power to receive members into the 
churches, continued in the hands in 
which, from the nature of things, it was 
originally. The brotherhood of a church, 
and they only, could, originally, possess 
the power of deciding who ought to be 
admitted to their fellowship, their confi- 
dence, and co-operation. 

That they did actually possess this 
right, and exercise it, either directly or 
through others, is manifest. ‘‘ Among 
all the members of the church, of what- 
ever class or condition,” says Mosheim, 
‘‘there was the most perfect equality.” 
“The highest authority was in the people, 
or the whole body of christians; for even 
the Apostles themselves inculcated by 
their example, that nothing of any mo- 
ment was to be done or determined on, 
but with the knowledge and consent of 
the brotherhood.” It is perfectly evi- 
dent, that these powers could not exist 
without including also the power to re- 
ceive members. But further, it isshown, 
as we shall soon see more fully, that the 
brotherhood of each church censured and 
excluded offenders. ‘*'The assembled 
people,” continues Mosheim, ‘excluded 
profligate and lapsed brethren and_ re- 
stored them. * * In a. word, the peo- 
ple did every thing, that is proper for 
those in whom the supreme power of the 
community is vested.” The power to 
exclude implies necessarily the power 
to admit; they must of course be in the 
same hands. That the early churches, 
therefore, had the power of admission to 
their fellowship, is so obvious that the 
mention of it was apparently deemed 
unnecessary. 
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The distinct and separate powers of the 
associated members of the churches, have 
been in part described. The election of 
their pastors er bishops by the members 
of the churches, was a practice which 
needed no vindication. The right to choose 
civil rulers, teachers of science, and of 
religion, is inherent in man. It is essen- 
tial to liberty, civil and religious. If the 
right to choose his own religious teacher 
be not inherent in man, what becomes of 
his accountability ? And if he does not 
possess this right, what rights does he 
possess? If a particular ministry claims 
to exist by “ Divine right,” to be ‘‘ apos- 
tolically descended,” and demands of me 
spiritual obedience, attendance on its in- 
structions, and temporal support, as God’s 
only authorized embassadors, shall I si- 
lently, without examination, yield the 
claim, or exercise my reason to ascertain 
whether it be well founded? If I may 
‘‘try the claims of those calling themselves 
apostles,’? and when I ‘find them liars,”’ 
may reject them, must I not decide who 
are apostles? 

But the early churches not only chose 
their bishops, but deposed them if they 
‘proved unworthy. If guilty of scandalous 
sins, or if they became heretical in doc- 
trine, or apostates from the faith, the peo- 
ple proceeded to try, and if found guilty, 
to depose them, and to elect others in their 
room. ‘The case of Martialis and Basili- 
des, two Spanish bishops, or pastors, who 
were deposed by the people, and deprived 
of their parishes, and the approval of the 
act by the judgment of a council of which 
Cyprian was the president, conclusively 
proves this. It was, however, customary 
to some extent, at least, to have the judg- 
ment of a council or synod in cases of this 
kind. In short, the same course, essenti- 
ally, was pursued as in the election of a 
pastor. é 

The next topic of inquiry is in regard to 
the conjunct acts of the ministry and the 
people. For in churches thus constituted 
and organized, there is a mutual depend- 
ence, co-operation, and sympathy, grow- 
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ing out of the relation so formed between 
pastors and the people of their charge. In 
the early churches there was a large class 
of duties in which the agency of ministers 
and of their people was required. The go- 
vernment of the churches and the admi- 
nistration of discipline belonged to this 
class. Discipline was, in the view of the 
early christians, an extensive and impor- 
tant subject. They did not restrict the 
term to the mere calling of delinquents to 
account, but extended it to all those means 
and influences by which disciples in the 
church below are trained for the church 
above. ‘‘ Discipline,” says Cyprian, ‘is 
the keeper of hope, the stay of faith, the 
nourishment of a good disposition, the mis- 
tress of virtue, by which we are to abide 
in Christ, and to live to God perpetually, 
and attain to celestial promises and divine 
rewards.’’ King defines discipline, as it 
existed in the early churches, as ‘ the 
power and authority of the church, ex- 
erted by her, for her own preservation, in 
the censuring of her offending members.” 
How unlike to every episcopal scheme, all 
of which invariably place the power of 
discipline in the hands of the clergy, and 
reserve the final exercise of it to prelates. 
The baptist form of church government 
recognises the principle fully, that disci-- 
pline is entirely within the power of the 
church, and that it must be exerted by her. 
It is one of the leading objects in the for- 
mation of a church, and it is the duty of 
every church to attend to the discipline of 
its members. This duty cannot be dele- 
gated to the ministry, nor to any other 
church officers, without impairing the in- 
tegrity of the church. It would be scarcely 
less inconsistent for a church to undertake 
to worship by proxy, or celebrate the ordi- 
nances of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
through delegates or representatives, than 
to assign the execution of discipline to any 
other class of persons than its members 
collectively; and this view is in accordance 
with the instructions of the Apostle. A 
member of the church in Corinth had been 
excluded for incest, but had repented, and 
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was overwhelmed with grief. The disci- 
pline had effected its object, and Paul, 
through the Holy Spirit, writes to them, 
“Sufficient to such a man is this punish- 
ment, whieh was inflicted of many: so 
that ye [the members of the church, ] 
ought rather to forgive him and comfort 
him, lest perhaps such an one should be 
swallowed up with overmuch sorrow.”’* 
That the early churches aeted on these 
principles till the fourth century, is evi- 
dent. 

The sins which were visited with church 
censures, were immoralities, covetousness, 
schism, heresy, and especially apostacy 
from the truth, or a lapsing into idolatry. 
The tribunal by whom they were tried was 
*‘ the whole church, both elergy and laity ; 
not the people without the bishop, nor the 
bishop without the people, but both con- 
junctly.’”” It was the special duty of the 
pastor to pronounce the reproof or censure 
publicly, with great solemnity. Andasa 
sentence of excommunication was regarded 
as an exclusion from heaven, and from the 
favor of God, it was clothed with great ter- 
ror. If, after a long season of trial and 
penance, these excluded persons gave evi- 
dence of repentance, they were restored, 
and again made partakers of all the pri- 
vileges of the faithful. 

These facts, therefore, are sufficient to 
show that the churches were essentially 
independent. It could not be expected 
that the relations and mutual duties of 
different churches would be thoroughly 
understood in this early age of christianity, 
because their importance could not then 
be appreciated. High church offices were 
not so much objects of ambition, when 
those who might hold them would only 
become the first victims of bloody perse- 
cution. ‘The number of claimants to the 
honor of ‘* apostolical succession,’? would 
probably be much reduced in our day, if 
it could be enjoyed only on condition of 
laboring and suffering as the real apostles 
did, and of ending at last in a violent 
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death. The early christians were, in re- 
spect to their rights as church members, 
in the situation of children, who are heirs 
to a large estate; they knew their rights 
generally, and acted accordingly, though 
they had found no occasion as yet to ex- 
amine very carefully the title deeds. 

The only remaining tepic in the first 
part of our author’s work, is the unity of 
the church, as understood by the early 
christians. ‘ If,” says King, ‘‘in the first 
place we reflect upon the word church, as 
signifying the church universal, or all 
those, who throughout the whole earth, 
profess faith in Christ, then we may con- 
sider its unity in this sense either nega- 
tively, wherein it did not consist: or posi- 
tively, wherein it did consist. Negatively, 
it consisted not in an uniformity of rites 
and customs; for every particular church 
was at liberty to follow its own proper 
usages; one church was not obliged to 
observe the rites of another, but every one 
followed its own peculiar customs.” Nor 
did unity consist in agreement in respect 
to minor points of belief. The Jewish 
and the Gentile converts united harmoni- 
ously in church fellowship, though differ- 
ing in some articles of belief. ‘* But posi- 
tively, the unity of the church universa} 
consisted in an harmonious assent to the 
essential articles of religion.” ‘+ Unity 
was broken when there was a recession 
from, or a corruption of the true faith 
and doctrine.”’ It is perfectly clear that 
the early christians had no idea of such a 
church unity as required all to be united 
under one head, or in one visibly organized 
body, or to adopt the same customs and 
modes of administration. - Unity of faith 
and love was all that was judged neces- 
sary. 

He continues ‘if in the next place we 
consider the word ‘church’ collectively, as 
denoting a collection of many particular 
churches, in which sense it is once used by 
Cyprian, then its unity may have con- 
sisted in a brotherly correspondence with, 
and affection toward each other, which 
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they demonstrated by all outward expres- 
sions of love and concord, as by receiving 
to communion the members of each other, 
in mutually advising and assisting one 
another by letters or otherwise, and in ma- 
nifesting all other tokens of love and con- 
cord.’’ This was unity as applied to the 
relations and duties of neighboring churches. 
And this is more fully manifest from the 
fact, that *‘ the schism of the ancients was 
not a breach of the churches’ unity in this 
sense, as denoting a church collective. 
But schism principally and originally re- 
spected a particular church or parish,” 
and consisted in envies and discords be- 
tween the members, without a formal se- 
paration, which were productive of strifes 
and feuds, or ‘a rebellion against, or an 
ungrounded and causeless separation from 
their lawful pastor, or their parish church.” 

The unity of the church, therefore, as 
understood by the early christians, con- 
sisted in unity of spirit, of affection, of 
faith, in regard to the fundamental articles 
of belief among the members of each 
church, and in hearty, affectionate inter- 
course, and mutual assistance between dif- 
ferent churches. It did not consist in con- 
formity, nor in submission to law, except 
a voluntary submission to what each 
church considered the law of Christ. By 
thus ‘holding the head,” they sought to 
bring unity out of diversity, andif agreement 
on all points was impossible, at least to 
“keep the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace.” To break this unity was con- 
sidered a grievous sin; for according to 
Cyprian, whoever was guilty of it, ‘* had 
no longer God for his father, nor the church 
for his mother, but was out of the number 
of the faithful.”’ 


When malice has reason on its side, it 
looks forth bravely, and displays that rea- 
son in all its lustre. When austerity and 
self-denial have not realized true happi- 
nes% and the soul returns to the dictates 
of nature, the re-action is fearfully extra- 
vagant. 
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REVIEW. 


A Discourse delivered at the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Organization of the 
First. Baptist Church in North Stoning- 
ton, Sept. 20, 1843. By Aupert G. 
Patmer. Boston: Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln. 


The baptists of Connecticut have abun- 
dant reason to look back, with lively gra- 
titude to the Giver of all good, over the 
history of the last century. The scenes 
of trial and persecution through which 
our fathers passed, ought to be reviewed 
by their more favored successors, both to 
increase our admiration of the men who 
endured so steadfastly throughout those 
trying and perilous periods, and to warmour 
hearts with holier and more ardent love 
forthe principles which distinguished them, 
and which we trust still live in our bo- 
soms. We wonder not, therefore, that 
the centennial anniversaries of the organi- 
zation of their churches are seized on with 
avidity as the fitting occasions for such 
discourses as the one now before us. It 
is, in every respect, a very happy model 
of what is called for in such circumstan- 
ces: it must have been listened to with 
lively interest and profit, and now that it 
has been given to the press, we trust its 
perusal will still more widely diffuse the 
benefit. 

Partly because we have felt so sincere 
gratification in its perusal, and partly be- 
cause its principal topics lie so fairly 
within the range of the primary design 
of the Memoria, we intend transferring 
very freely from its pages. In the first 
place let us present what may appropri- 
ately be entitled 


The early Baptist Churches of Connecticut. 


‘*The only record that can be found of 
the constitution of this church, is as fol- 
lows: ‘1743 the First Baptist Church in 
Stonington was constituted; Mr. Wait 
Palmer was ordained their watchman the 
same year.’ But of the names and num- 
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bers of its original members, of the 

‘churches and ministers who composed 
the council of recognition, we have from 
the records no information. Indeed there 
is an entire blank from 1743 to 1762, em- 
bracing a period of nineteen years, about 
which little can be known, save what can 
be gleaned from tradition, and collateral 
history. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the date which marks the rise 
of this church, carries us far back into the 
history of our denomination in this coun- 
try. Though from the banishmentof Wil- 
liams, Baptist sentiments had prevailed in 
Rhode Island, and were gradually making 
progress in other sections of the country, 
yet, ‘about this time,’ says Backus, ‘there 
appears to have been but ten churches in 
Massachusetts, none in New Hampshire, 
none in Vermont, and but one in Con- 
necticut.’ The first Baptist Church in 
Groton was constituted as early as 1705; 
of the immediate circumstances of its ori- 
gin we have no definite information. 

‘¢ It is, however, worthy of record, that 
the date of its organization is the same that 
marked a general combination on the part 
of the dominant ministry, for an increase 
of power over the churches. 

‘¢ Not succeeding in Massachusetts, the 
experiment was made in Connectigut with 
more success. On the death of the third 
governor Winthrop in 1707, they succeeded 
in electing as governor a clergyman favora- 
ble tothe scheme. ‘This issued in the con- 
struction and establishment of a form of 
discipline, famous in history as the Say- 
brook Platform. Whether the dissatisfac- 
tion arising from this usurpation of power 
by the ministry, in many sections of the 
state, had any thing to do with the origin 
of the church in Groton, we have not been 
able to determine. 

‘¢ Still it is worthy of notice, as illustrat- 
ing the providence of God, that, at the 
very time the ministry were seeking to 
bring to their aid the arm of civil power, 
in the government of the church, God, up- 
on the very soil where this unholy alli- 
ance was being consummated, was raising 
up for himself a people, before whose in- 
fluence this Babel of iniquity should fall to 
rise no more. 

‘Tt is, however, to be inferred, that the 
increase of this church at first was but slow 
and gradual. During the space of twenty 
years it appears to have called into exist- 
ence no kindred organization; this is in- 
deed somewhat surprising; but the cause 
we think is to be found chiefly in the pecu- 
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liar character of the times. The year 
1705 places us near to the early settlement 
of the country ; consequently, it may be 
supposed that the adjoining towns and 
neighborhoods were but thinly inhabited, 
and hence the facilities for a wide and ra- 
pid diffusion of truth, were but compara- 
tively few. In addition to this, the edu- 
cational prejudices of the people were 
everywhere hostile to the distinguishing 
sentiments of the baptists. 

‘The ministry of the prevailing order 
had succeeded in blending the ecclesiastical 
and civil administrations ; the church had 
sought and formed an alliance with the 
state, and this unnatural, unholy connex- 
ion, as it always has, produced the most 
unnatural and. unholy effects. Intolera- 
tion, persecution, fines, imprisonments, 
whippings, banishments, and death; these 
are among the dark crimes, which grow 
immediately out of this illegitimate con- 
nexion. 

‘‘ Whether the church in Groton felt 
severely the grasp of this power in the 
way of direct persecution, we are not able 
tosay. But it is evident, that a body so 
feeble as this church must have been at 
that time, could not fail to have been re- 
tarded in its progress, by an opposition so 
powerful as that of the church and state 
united. 

‘¢ An age that could be induced to sacri- 
fice the great principles of religious free- 
dom, to yield the high prerogative of eccle- 
siastical administration to a power, from 
whose tyranny and cruelty it had but just 
escaped, of all others would be most unfa- 
vorable to those principles of church policy 
which have ever distinguished the baptist 
denomination. Men who can be led away 
by an ambitious, designing priesthood ; 
men who will not take the trouble, nor feel 
the responsibility of thinking for themselves, 
are the very last men to renounce popular 
error, or to embrace unpopular truth ; in 
other words, the very last men to become 
baptists. And that this was the character 
of the age which we are contemplating, 
the history of both church and state, at 
that period, plainly indicates. 

‘¢In not a few instances, however, the 
measure was received with marked disap- 
probation; and in some cases, met with 
open and decided resistance. Hence origi- 
nated a species of dissent, or separatism, 
from the established order. Separate 
churches sprung up in various parts of the 
country, retaining all the characteristics of 
the old organization, yet resisting the en- 
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croachments of the ministry, repudiating 
the union of the church and state, and re- 
fusing the aid of the civil power in the 
administration of discipline. As a conse- 
quence, there arose a kind of sympathy 
between the baptists and these separatists, 
which in some cases resulted in a species 
of union, or mixed communion; a state of 
things most unfavorable to our ecclesiasti- 
cal purity, and hostile to the advancement 
of truth. Anditis not surprising, that the 
influence of baptist churches, consenting 
to this injudicious connexion, was not more 
widely felt, and their distinguishing senti- 
ments no more generally embraced. 

‘** In addition to this, the general tone of 
religious feeling in the prevailing church 
was exceedingly low; a loose and dark 
theology everywhere prevailed; the vital 
doctrines of the gospel were unbelieved, 
unpreached, and to a great extent un- 
known. Christianity existed but in name 
and form; and the church, so far from be- 
ing the congregation of the 77ghteous, came 
emphatically to be the congregation of the 
unrighteous, the repository of error, and the 
highway to death. 

**An impure morality was substituted 
for experimental piety ; obedience to the 
ministry and the magistracy, took the 
place, at least in matters of religious 
discipline, of obedience to God. Hence 
a factious, disputations spirit prevailed. 
Men were occupied, not in searching for 
truth, but in settling questions of civil and 
ecclesiastical policy ; in enforcing and re- 
sisting an authority, which, on the one 
hand, was regarded as the safeguard of 
the church, but, on the other, as illegiti- 
mate, profane, and anti-christian. The 
-public mind was hence kept in a state of 
continued excitability, and the warlike 
passions of the heart were frequently called 
out in fierce, unholy collision. Still this 
state of things, unhappy as it was, was not 
altogether unserviceable in the cause of 
truth. Amid these commotions, men be- 
gan to be enlightened respecting the true 
character of Christ’s kingdom. In resist- 
ing what they were forced to regard as a 
usurpation of authority by the ministry, 
they fled to the scriptures, and studied the 
constitution of the church as therein re- 
vealed, and were thence, by a process not 
very difficult to understand, frequently led 
the entire length of truth, touching the 
great question, not only of gospel order, 
but alsa of gospel ordinances. Hence, in 
immediate connexion with this state of 
things, baptist sentiments were found ra- | 
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pidly spreading, especially in those sec- 
tions where separatism prevailed ; so much 
so, that, at one time, as Backus states, it 
seemed that all these churches would be- 
come baptists. ‘The church, in her eager- 
ness to bind men to her traditions, had 
compelled them to adopt the Bible as their 
only rule of faith and practice, and in so 
doing cut the cords of ignorance and su- 
perstition, by which she might otherwise 
doubtless have held them longer in her 
allegiance. But so had God ordained. 
The time had come when a purer spirit 
was to go forth upon the earth in the name 
of christianity ; when the inward life of 
the church was to be rekindled, and her 
ordinances in their primitive purity re- 
stored. -For when we once admit that 
God has spoken to us in his word, and 
that from its decision there can be no ap- 
peal, conscience will bind the christian to 
all its requirements, whether they regard 
the internal or external life, the inner sanc- 
tuary of the church, or its outward visible 
forms and ordinances. A pure christianity 
within, always secures a pure christanity 
without, so far as the understanding is en- 
lightened as to its requirements. 

‘¢ Hence it is an interesting historical fact, 
that the more general rise of baptist senti- 
ments in Connecticut, was simultaneous 
with that glorious revival, with which 
many sections of the state were visited in 
the years 1741, 2, and 3. It is of this re- 
vival that Backus says: ‘The great change 
that was then wrought in many minds, 
was the evident cause of the rapid spread 
of baptist principles in our land.’ ‘The 
subjects of that work,’ he continues, ‘em- 
braced two ideas which produced this 
effect. The first was, that saving faith is 
necessary to give any soul a true right to 
communion in the church of God; the se- 
cond was, that there is no warrant for a 
half way covenant therein: and as infants 
are generally in a state of nature when 
they are said to be brought into covenant, 
infant baptism expires before these princi- 
ples.’ So true is it, as a general thing, 
that the internal and external purity of the 
church rise and fall together. Thus the 
moment men began to apprehend the great 
truth, that living faith in Christ was indis- 
pensable to admission into his church, im- 
mediately, by a necessary inference they 
advanced another step, namely, that living 
faith in Christ was an equally indispensa- 
ble prerequisite to baptism; and having 
gone thus far, the more discerning and 
conscientious were constrained to go still 
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farther, and renounce infant baptism. For 
if faith in Christ be the first step towards 
membership in the visible church, and bap- 
tism the second, then, evidently, infantis are 
disqualified for the second, because incapa- 
ble of the first. Itis not surprising, that, 
when men began to reason thus, ‘ infant 
baptism began to decline.’ So true is it, 
that reason, under the control of a sancti- 
fied heart, always extricates us from the 
labyrinths of error, and guides us along the 
plain paths of scriptural truth. 

‘‘Tt was amid circumstances and influ- 
ences like these, that this church seems to 
have had its origin. It was called into 
life, not by party spirit, not by sectarian 
zeal, but under the genial influence of a 
glorious revival of religion ; and the great 
principles of truth, which it then embraced, 
and which from that time it has steadfastly 
maintained, were elicited under the same 
benign influence. 

‘* During this year, 1743, Baptist senti- 
ments spread with a hitherto unparalleled 
rapidity. Several new churches were con- 
stituted in New England. In New Jersey, 
Mr. Dickenson, then president of Prince- 
ton college, wrote a pamphlet, to arrest, if 
possible, the progress of a sentiment which 
was fast undermining the long established 
and venerated usages of the prevailing 
church. But it did not answer the design 
of its doubtless well meaning author. 
‘The pamphlet was reviewed by Dr. Gill, 
an English Baptist, in 1749; and this ex- 
amination of the subject, caused the light 
to be more widely diffused.’ 

‘‘ Many converts, about this time, were 
made to baptist sentiments, who were not 
gathered into baptist churches; but. ob- 
taining baptism at the hand of baptist mi- 
nisters, remained in the communion of the 
churches with which they were already 
connected. This state of things, though 
at first tolerated, continued, as might have 
been anticipated, but for a short season. 
For soon it was discovered, that the new 
sentiment had made such progress, that it 
threatened to prevail over the old; and 
that baptism, unless checked, would soon 
displace sprinkling, or affusion, and obtain 
the exclusive practice of these churches. 
‘Hence a fierce opposition was raised 
against what was called rebaptizing, which 
was declared to be a very wicked act.’” 


We would next solicit attention to the 
truthful, but highly eulogistic delinea- 
tion of ‘ 
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‘‘The ministry of this period seem to 
have been endued with a remarkable de- 
gree of wisdom, prudence, and piety. 
They were men, evidently, whom God 
had selected and fitted for the weighty re- 
sponsibilities and arduous work to which 
they were called; men who were able and 
willing to take the oversight cf the church 
of God; to guide her amid the perils 
through which she was passing; to lead 
her up from the darkness in which she had 
long been wandering, into the full light and 
liberty of the gospel. ‘Theirs was the re- 
sponsible work of combining elements ; 
of separating the precious from the vile ; 
of discriminating between the true and the 
false, both in doctrine and practice; of 
collecting, arranging, fitting, and harmo- 
nizing materials for the establishment of 
the church of God, as the pillar and ground 
of the truth, upon the foundation of apos- 
tles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner stone. 

‘«'They were called upon, not only to 
preserve the ordinance of baptism, which 
they had received in special trust, in its 
primitive relation to the church, but also 
to cast a mass of mind, just emerging from 
the darkness of a false theology, into the 
peculiar mould of gospel truth, into the 
form of sound evangelical sentiment, and 
of equally sound evangelical practice ; and 
of the manner in which, under God, they 
met this responsibility ; of the consum- 
mate wisdom, prudence, and fidelity, with 
which they discharged their high and sa+ 
cred duties ; of the correctness of their de- 
cisions in most matters of faith, practice, 
and discipline; the present condition of 
the denomination, is perhaps the best cri- 
terion. For it has advanced to its present 
state, guided and guarded by those simple 
principles of ecclesiastical economy, in 
which they so faithfully instructed the 
churches committed to their charge. And 
in no way, perhaps, has the wisdom of 
their successurs in the ministry, been more 
happily exhibited, than in attempting no 
innovations concerning these important 
points of order in the church. Wherever 
an improvement has been attempted, it 
has most signally failed; both individuals 
and churches have found themselves con- 
strained to return, and retire within the 
prescribed limits of an ecclesiastical fellow- 
ship, based upon union in the truth as it is 
in Jesus. ‘he reason of this is obvious. 
The light which guided our early ministry 
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in the formation and discipline of the 
church, was the New Testament. This 
was their law, their canon, their rule of 
faith and action. ‘They did not study the 
fathers, or the decrees of councils, or the 
decisions of synods, but the TEACHINGS 
or Jesus CHRIST, AND THE ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES. Here they found the 
grand model of the christian church, or 
rather the christian church itself, as con- 
stituted and regulated under the immediate 
teachings of the Holy Ghost; and to this 
they strove in all things to conform the 
spiritual temple which they were called 
to rear. Hence under their hand the build- 
ing rose with something of the simplicity 
and beauty of the apostolic church. It 
stood out before the world reflecting in all 
its prominent features of doctrines, ordi- 
nances, and discipline, the light of a pure, 
primitive christianity. Let it not be sup- 
posed, that our veneration for our fathers 
in the ministry is excessive ; we venerate 
them, because they venerated the New 
Testament; we follow them because they 
followed Christ. We speak of their reli- 
gious principles because they were drawn 
fresh from the fountain of truth, the living 
oracles of God; we speak of their acts be- 
cause they were conformable to the pre- 
cepts of the gospel, and as such are worthy 
of our perpetual imitation. We admire 
their spirit, the elevated tone of their piety, 
their unwavering fidelity to truth, their 
strict and undeviating conscientiousness, 
their patient endurance of suffering, and 
their manly resistance of religious despot- 
ism. ‘They were indeed extraordinary 
men, but were made so by the grace of 
God; by the peculiar circumstances into 
the midst of which they were thrown ; by 
the responsibilities they were called to sus- 
tain; and above all by the sufferings, pri- 
vations, and persecutions, which they were 
called to endure. ‘That they were great 
men we do not claim, at least in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of this phrase; and yet, 
if purity of mind and character, deep and 
ardent piety, strong attachment to truth, 
correct and comprehensive views of the 
gospel, a thorough acquaintance with the 
word of God; together with an ability in 
illustrating and applying the same, in an 
extraordinary degree successful in winning 
souls to Christ, as well as in edifying the 
church of God; if these qualifications in 
any degree constitute true goodness, and 
true greatness, then were they truly good 
and truly great men. They were men 
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ofa plain, common education, yet of strong, 


vigorous intellects, of sound practical 
sense; and thence brought to the study 
of the scriptures that peculiar artless- 
ness aud simplicity of mind so essential 
to a right understanding of the word of 
God. Books they had none. The Bible 
alone was the man of their counsel, their 
great and almost exclusive study; and 
hence they became mighty in the scrip- 
tures, thorough and correct expounders of 
the doctrines and precepts of the gospel. 

‘‘'/hey were unlearned in many of the 
modern modes of interpretation, untaught 
in many of the nice distinctions of a 
speculative theology, but were not there- 
fore, we imagine, the less evangelical in 
their sentiments, the less successful in 
their ministrations. 

‘* They seem to have received the scrip- 
tures in their most plain and obvious 
meaning, without seeking to conform 
them to their prejudices, or to bend them 
to the support of a denominational creed. 
Indeed they had no such creed; and if 
prejudice at any time they had, it wasa 
prejudice consequent to, and dependent 
upon a diligent and prayerful study of the 
Bible, and might therefore be supposed to 
be in harmony with truth. Doubtless, 
like all other good men in similar circum- 
stances, they were not aware of the great. 
ness of the work they were performing, 
of the far-reaching influence of the prin- 
ciples which they had embraced, and 
were laboriously inculcating. 

‘¢ Hence the absence of all policy and 
design in their proceedings touching the 
future. ‘They left truth where the apos- 
tles left it, not to be transmitted by means 
of creeds and heartless subscriptions, but 
to be handed down from generation to 
generation in the experience of those who 
should embrace it, trusting in God that the 
line of the true spiritual priesthood would 
continue unbroken, and the church thus 
be perpetuated to the end of time. 

‘¢ We are disposed however to trace all 
this to the superintending providence of 
God, to the guardian influence of the 
Holy Spirit. T’o us it seems evident that 
God, through the agency of these men, 
was preparing to give the world a pracii- 
cal illustration of that great truth, which 
the church has ever been so s!ow to learn, 
namely: that the Bzble understood, the 
Bible believed, the Bible loved, the Bible 
practised, is the best, the only safeguard te 
ecclesiastical purity.” 
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As one striking illustration of the min- 
istry of this period, and of the fires of 
persecution through which they had to 
pass, we will take an extract from the 
appendix. Indeed we should feel impel- 
led to hold up to the mind’s eye of the 
present generation, such pictures as the 
following, for the double purpose above 
mentioned, viz: to awaken proper admi- 
ration for the character of the men who 
acted so nobly, and suffered so meekly 
and unfalteringly ; as well as to evince 
the worth of their distinguishing principles. 


The Life and times of Joshua Morse. 


‘‘The life and times of Joshua Morse, 
are intimately connected with the early 
history of this church. ‘The year follow- 
ing its constitution, we find him preaching 
in this town, with evident tokens of the 
divine approbation; yet encountering 
strong opposition from the clergy of the 
established order. ‘Though a youth, his 
ministry seems to have been distinguished 
by the strength and manliness of riper 
years. His manner is said to have been 
-unusually commanding and impressive, 
and warmed with such a glow of feeling, 
as often to dissolve his congregation in 
_ tears. Zealous, ardent, impassioned, 
bringing to his ministry the freshness of 
religious experience, with a heart burn- 
ing for the conversion of souls, itis not 
sirange, that the people flocked to hear 
the gospel from his lips. Nor is it strange, 
that the jealousy of the dominant ministry 
was excited, or that the arm of persecu- 
tion was s‘retched out, when we remem- 
ber the chayacter of that ministry, both in 
its civil an religious relations. On the 
one han, it was sentimentally opposed 
to ev“ugelical piety, and on the other, 
‘ fre.n its alliance with the state, it felt itself 
called upon to resist all innovations upon 
the established forms of worship. It was, 
perhaps, as pure as a ministry could be, 
associated as it was with the state; as 
little inclined to persecution, as any min- 
istry would be, which might, if it would, 
bring to its support the power and pen- 
alty of law. Still it is historically true, 
that it was strongly opposed to evangeli- 
cal doctrine, and experimental religion. 
Men were then educated for the ministry 
as a profession, without a previous pre- 
paration of heart, and call thereto, by the 
Holy Ghost. It is not strange, therefore, 
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that spirituality languished. What lit- 
tle was still living, lived in the bosoms of 
the older members, who had enjoyed the 
benefits of a purer ministry. The rising 
generation was coming up, destitute of all 
experimental and practical piety, and 
what was worse, was coming into the 
church in this state. 

‘¢Tn this state of things, it is but natu- 
ral to suppose, that the lighting up of the 
flame of a glorious revival, would pro- 
duce a concussion in the religious atmos- 
phere, and wake into collision the great 
antagonist principles of truth and falsehood. 

‘¢ Mr. Morse was among the number of 
those faithful pioneers, who shared most 
largely, in the trials and sufferings of this 
great religious conflict. Stonington ap- 
pears to have been the field of his earliest 
labors, as it certainly was of his earliest 
sufferings. At that time, this was the 
only Baptist church in this town. It is 
hence more than probable, that he often 
preached to this people. ‘There was also 
a small meeting-house, located a few 
miles north of the village of Paweatuc, 
where the Baptists and Separates were 
accustomed to unite in worship. These 
were dark and troublous times, when the 
little flock of Christ, persecuted by the 
nominal church, were constrained to seek 
out for themselves a retreat, where they 
might build their altars, and offer up their 
spiritual sacrifices of praise to God. Here, 
we are told, these faithful men of God 
were accustomed to deliver their messa- 
ges of grace, with that wnction so peculiar 
to the evangelical ministry of that day. 

‘The preaching of Mr. Morse in Ston- 
ington, was attended with success; a re- 
vival of religion in the vicinity of this 
church was in progress, when he was ar- 
rested and carried before the magistrate. 
While the trial was pending, the wife of 
the magistrate, is said to have besought 
him with tears, not to give judgment 
against so Innocent and holy a man; but 
the influence of the clergy, and the clam- 
ors of a set of bigoted gentry, who de- 
clared that his preaching was not accord- 
ing to law, prevailed; and he was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of twenty shillings, or 
receive ten lashes at the whipping post. 
The fine he could not pay, and he was 
taken to the place of punishment; but 
while the constable was preparing to in- 
flict the stripes, Mr. Morse is said to have 
addressed him thus: ‘ Well, my friend, 
I suppose you must do your duty, but 
remember that when you strike me, you 
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strike one of God’s dear children.’ The 
simplicity and tenderness with which he 
spoke, drew tears from the stout-hearted 
man, and he refused to execute the bar- 
barous penalty, pronounced the law unjust, 
reproached the court for cruelty, and with 
a truly noble generosity, paid the fine, 
and released the innocent sufferer. 

‘** Onanotheroccasion, as he was preach- 
ing, a clergyman came in, put his hand 
upon his mouth, and commanded a man 
who accompanied him to strike him. 

**At another time, while preaching in 
the south part of the town, two men rush- 
ed in, and with violent blows brought him 
to the floor. When he had recovered a 
little, he looked upon them, and _ said, 
‘My friends, if you die natural deaths, 
the Lord hath not spoken by me.’ The 
word of the Lord was not in vain. Both 
perished in the deep. 

‘*At another time, while engaged in 
prayer, he was knocked down, dragged by 
the hair down a flight of steps into the 
street, and was there beaten in the most 
inhuman manner. A gash on his face 
was laid open so deep, that he carried the 
scar to his grave. 

*¢On another occasion, the house where 
he was preaching, was surrounded by a 
gang of the elite and fashionable of the 
town, who had bound themselves by an 
oath that they would kill him whenever 
he came out. His wife and friends en- 
treated him with tears, not to commit him- 
self to the infuriated rabble. But he re- 
plied, ‘what mean ye to weep and to break 
my heart!’ Accordingly, he went out, 
and finding the mob armed with clubs, he 
lifted up his hands and began to pray for 
his enemies. ‘The result was, they were 
confounded and subdued, and some, con- 
vinced of their wickedness in persecuting 
so good a man, begged his pardon and 
retired. 

‘* We speak not of these things in this 
place to enkindle resentment, much less 
to excite an unholy prejudice, towards an 
portion of the existing evangelical church ; 
but as matters of history ; as incidents full 
of interest to ourselves, and of instruction 
to others. 

‘‘ It is surely a matter of no small im- 
portance to us to know minutely these in- 
cidents of our early history—these sufter- 
ings, through which our fathers passed, 
in procuring for us the high immunities 
of religious freedom, in transmitting to us 
in their purity the precious doctrines and 
ordinances of the gospel. 
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‘‘ They were engaged ina mighty strug- 
gle with a dominant, but nominal church.— 
They fought the battle well, achieved a 
glorious victory, and we enjoy the fruits. 
But let us never forget that the weapons 
of their warfare were sprrilual, and were, 
therefore, mighty through God, to the 
pulling down of the strong holds of Satan, 
both in church and state. It was by a 
simple ‘manifestation of the truth, com- 
mending themselves to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God,’ that they ob- 
tained these splendid victories. ‘Through 
faith they overcame the world, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, out of 
weakness were made strong, waxed va- 
liant in fight, and turned to flight the ar- 
mies of the aliens.’ 

‘In despite of all opposition, Mr. 
Morse continued his labors in this town 
with great success; the truth prevailed, 
converts were multiplied, and the feeble 
church was strengthened and increased.” 


Perhaps we may be pardoned for the 
exercise of very peculiar feelings in the 
contemplation of the above sketch of that 
great and good man. Our own venerated 
sire, baptized and ordained by father Morse, 
often related in our young ears the princi- 
pal incidents in his eventful and persecu- 
ted career. Can it be expected that we 
should ever read them or hear them again, 
without awakening those touching early 
reminiscences which curdled our young 
blood in days of yore? But if we do not 
entirely misconceive, this topic is adapted 
to awaken interest, and deepen and extend 
conviction of the truth of our sentiments. 
Why have pedo-baptist churches, the 
world over, proved themselves persecutors, 
except in those instances where the exam- 
ple and leavening influence of baptist or 
quaker principles, have corrected and im- 
proved their character? 'That such has 
been, and still is the fact, all history and 
observation fully confirms. Whatever is 
the reason of it, the very fact shows a 
departure in such churches from primitive 
christianity. 

So full have been our illustrations of 
the two or three topics already quoted 
from this discourse, that we have very lit- 
tle room for noticing the particular history 
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of the.1st ‘church in North Stonington, communicants in the State, has reached 


which is here given with as much fidelity 
and extension as could be expected or per- 
haps desired. We should have been hap- 


16,000, showing a gain during the last 
year of more than 19 per cent, while the 
whole population is gaining but very little 


py to show the model of an ecclesiastical} more than the drain made upon it by 


council as furnished in their early history ; 


‘emigration. ‘May this cheering increase 


and the picture of a primitive revival, as | make us more humble and grateful! 


contrasted with some of those which it is 
the fashion fo get up, occasionally in dif- 
ferent parts of the country in these our days. 

It would be fair also, to exhibit on the 
contrary, as a specimen of the error into 
which our fathers were naturally betray- 
ed by their persecutors, their unscriptural 
views and practice against the proper sup- 
port of their pastors. But we must pass 
over all these points, referring those who 
would gratify and improve themselves by 
the perusal of some correct and well ex- 
pressed views on these subjects, to this 
discourse itself. 

On the last page but one is found the 
following list of ministers who have be- 
longed to this church: 


Wait Palmer, Pastor 22 years. 


Eliezer Brown, do. 25.<nu: 
Peleg Randall, dq. : 23. da: 
Abel Palmer, 

Christopher Palmer, 

Reuben Palmer, 

Abel Brown, 

Jonathan Miner, do. 20 do. 
Gershom Palmer, 

Paul Main, 

Benjamin N. Harris, do. 11-2 do. 
Cyrus Miner, do.’ .1"- do. 
Albert G. Palmer, do. 1 do 
Charles Rv..aall, dO. Eup, 
Willic:... Flint, dovc Ls 200: 


“what a contrast is here presented in the 
length of time during which the pastors 
held office in this church! The four ear- 
liest pastors each held the office on an 
average for 22 1-2 years. The last four 
for one year each ! 
our churches and pastors too, if this ten- 
dency shall continue for another gene- 
ration ? 

At the end of the first century, after 
the constitution of the second baptist 
ehurch in Connecticut, the number of 
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A General Biographical Dictionary, com- 
prising a summary account of the most 
distinguished persons of all ages, nations, 
and professions: including more than 
1000 articles of American Biography. 
By Rev. J. L. Brake, D.D. Fifth 
edition, royal 8vo. New-York: A. V. 
Blake. 1844. 


This is an almost indispensable volume 
to every collection of books deserving the 
name of alibrary. Itis remarkably faith- 
ful and impartial. Dr. Blake has done 
himself great credit in the preparation of 
this important work. Our readers will be 
gratified to know that our own denomina- 
tion has received the attention of the au- 
thor, and that Drs. Stillman, Baldwin, 
Hart, President Staughton, Professor 
Knowles, and others, are honorably chro- 
nicled on the biographical page. 

Very cordially do we commend this vo- 
lume of interesting and important matter. 
Dr. Blake is a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity. 


Methodism in its origin, economy, and pre- 
sent Position. By James Dixon, D.D. 
Ex-President of the Conference. New- 
York: Conference Office. 1844. 


This is a very able exposition of the his- 


What will become of | tory and tactics of the Methodist body in 


Great Britain. To the student of church 
history it will have strong claims. It is 
well written, and is quite a vade mecum. 
It may be read by most ministers with 
profit. We have read it every word, and 
mean soon to read it again. 
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Church Discipline; by WAnHAM WALKER. 
Homer, New-York. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln. 1844. 


This is a sensible book upon an impor- 
tant subject, and the wide circulation of all 
good treatises of this kind must be produc- 
tive of advantage. 'Thestyle of this work 
is rather tame, and we do not think it at 
all likely to supersede James’ Advice to 
Church Members, or James’ Church 
Member’s Guide. 

Mr. Walker’s essay will no doubt have 
a good influence wherever it is consulted. 


The Duty of Preaching to the Conscience. 
By Rev. Braputey Miner. Dorches- 
ter: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1844. 


This is the sermon delivered before the 
Boston Association at its last anniversary, 
and the printing of which was called for 
by a large number of the brethren present. 

The text is 2 Cor. iv. 2, ‘‘ By manifes- 
tation of the truth, recommending our- 
selves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God.” 

The preacher proposes to consider, 

I. What is preaching to the conscience. 
II. Why we should so preach. 

Mr. Miner is but little known out of his 
own sphere of duty; there he is highly 
esteemed as a faithful pastor and sound 
preacher. ‘This discourse is, we believe, 
his first appearance as an author, and we 
regard it as a very creditable production. 
The sermon is characterized by strength 
and precision, and we trust will be followed 
by other and larger performances. 


Appeal from Tradition to Scripture and 
Common Sense. By Rev. Geo. Peck, 
D.D. New-York: Conference Office, 
200 Mulberry-street. 1844. 


We knew that Dr. Peck was preparing 
a work on the rule of faith and practice, 
and anticipated it with interest, because 
we were aware of the entire fitness of the 
man for his task. Cool judgment, warm 
piety, and great perseverance, belong to 
the editor of the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
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view. The work is what might be ex- 
pected. It is a well arranged condensa- 
tion of the best authors on this momentous 
topic, ‘tare the scriptures a sufficient, and 
are they the only rule of faith and prac- 
tice?” 

Goode’s incomparable work, Elliot, Jack- 
son, and a host of others, have been care- 
fully collated, and the reader will find a 
very judicious abbreviation of their learned 
labors. The book is elegantly printed, 
and strikes the eye most pleasantly. 


Theopneusty ; or the Plenary Inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures. By S. R. L. 
GaussEN. Second edition. New-York: 
J.S. Taylor & Co. 1844. 


This edition has received many addi- 
tions from its excellent author; we regard 
the book as eminently adapted to the wants 
of our country. If some of our private 
members would read and study this book, 
they would know more of the claims of 
God’s word, than their pastors, who have 
imbibed a wretched semi-infidel theology. 
We firmly believe that the tendency of 
German theology at the present time is to 
reduce the Bible in the estimation of its 
students to the rank of a mere human 
composition. | 


The Voice of the Church. By D'AuBiene. 
New-York: J.S. Taylor & Co. 1844. 


This is a very interesting discourse, ad- 
dressed to the members of the Theological 
School at Geneva, by the eminent histo- 
rian of the Reformation. It will richly 
repay a thoughtful perusal; every student 
for the ministry will find it to be pure gold, 
and fit for his mint. 


A Protestant Memorial. By 'THomas 
Hartweiut Horne, B.D. From the 
Ninth London Edition. New-York: 
J.S. Taylor & Co. 1844. 


We have had this little book in our li- 
brary for eight years, and made frequent 
use of it as a compendious sketch of the 
Reformation. 
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THt TRIENNIAL CONVENTION, AND OTHER 
ReEvicious ANNIVERSARIES, will call together 
a numerous delegation from the varivus and 
widely dispersed tribes of our Israel the latter 
part of the present month. The order of ser- 
vices, so far as we have understood it, will be as 
follows. 

1. A preliminary discourse before the AMERI- 
CaN AND Foreicn BiBte Society, in the meet- 
inghouse of the First Baptist Church, Philadel- 
phia, on Monday evening, April 22d, by Rev. 
B. T. Weich, D. D., of Albany. 

2. Business Meeting of the same Society at 
9 o'clock, and Public Anniversary at 10 o’clock 
on Tuesday the 23d. 

3. The afternoon and evening of the same 
day willbe devoted to the anniversary services 
of the AMertcan Baptist Home Mission So- 
CIETY. 

4. The TriknntaL Convention For Fo- 
REIGN Missions. will meet at 10 o’clock, on 
Wednesday, the 24th, to organize and hear the 
Annual Report. 
nesday evening, by Dr. Lynd or Dr. Sears. 

5. The Am. Baptist PusticaTion anv S. S. 
Society, will probably hold their Anniversary 
on Wednesday afternoon. 


Anniversary Sermon on Wed- 


Most of the above-mentioned societies, it is 
presumed, will hold adjourned meetings subse- 
quently, for the completion of any business 
which reqnires their attention: and the Trien- 
nial Convention are accustomed to meet daily 
for deliberation on the important objects com- 
mitted to their care, for about a week. It is 
sincerely hoped that none of the delegates to 
the Convention will be in haste to leave till its 
business is all deliberately attended to, Cer- 
tainly the great and grave concerns demanding 
the attention of this body, and which will draw 
them together from thousands of miles separa- 
tion, ought to secure their patient cousideration, 

We cannot but hope,—and trust that thou 
sands will join in the fervent prayer,—that on 
this solemn occasion, brethren may come to- 
gether with much of the Spirit of Christ: that 
in all lowliness of mind each may esteem others 
better than himself: that all may be swift to 
hear, slow to speak, and slower still to wrath. 
If during this whole month, a spirit of humble, 
persevering, believing prayer were exercised, 
not only by the delegates elect, but by all our 
churches for them, there would be solid ground 


for hope that Satan and all our enemies would 
be disappointed, and the wondering world would 
be constrained to see and to say, ‘‘ behold how 
these brethren love one another !”’ 


oe 


Famitiar EpitoriaL CoLLoquy WITH OUR > 
Reapers.—We have often desired to lay aside 
the stateliness of formal topics and prosing arti- 
cles of full detail, and just fill a column or two 
of our monthly sheet with brief suggestive hints, 
such as the passing objects and incidents may 
supply. We long to cultivate that kind of fa- 
miliarity with the many thousands who indulge 
us with their perusal, which we should be surg 
to improve could we meet them personally, and 
sit down with them each at their own firesides. 
We are satisfied that we—and perhaps they too 
—would be gainers by such intercourse. As it 
is, while we are widely sundered from them, 
and they from one another, perhaps we cannot 
more nearly approximate to the desired inter- 
course, than by laying under contribution our 
correspondence, and the bird’s eye view we 
catch of the state and the progress in each field 
of our culture, to. furnish out the materials of 
such a medley. 

Every week and month and quarter some two 
score of religious periodicals come regularly be- 
fore us, communicating much from which we 
intend to glean—and hundreds of letters, too, 
from all parts of our country, with not a few 
from foreign lands ;—many of them not intended 
or adapted in full to meet the public eye, but 
still containing facts, opinions, fancies, whims, 
praises, censures, of ourselves and of all the 
matters and things which interest the great bap- 
tist family. It has long seemed to us that a 
moderate share of industry and discrimination 
might draw out of all this mass, a lively, agree- 
able, and instructive compend: so arranged and 
condensed as to furnish amusement, pleasure, 
and even some protit. Now that we are in the 
mood of it, let us just give. out of a smal! part 
of the field, a specimen from the 


Epitor’s TasLe.—Beginning away down 
east inthe Provinces of her majesty, where the 
fogs are so dense, the winters so long——but the © 
hearts so warm and true: a good brother writes 
us, that within a few months there is manifest a 
greatly increased disposition to inyestigate and 
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discuss the Bible question, and kindred subjects 
having a bearing on our relations and duties, to 
one another and to the world, as well as towards 
those who have sundered us from their fellow- 
ship and co-operation; all out of dislike to sec- 
turianism, bringing the very spirit of sect and 
schism into action where they were never seen 
before. He tells us, too, of his purpose to 
meet with us this month in Philadelphia, where 
we promise him a warm reception, and ourselves 
and our brethren in ‘the States” great pleasure 
and satisfaction in his society. The Christian 
Messenger, throughout both those eastern Pro- 
vinces, seems to be nobly and successfully bat- 
ling for the right and the true, while weekly it 
bears good tidings. Its neighbor in Maine, 
Zion’s Advocate, lifts up its voice like a trum- 
pet. Really, since the commencement of the 
present year, our old friend puts on a new face, 
and rallies a noble array of stout hearts and 
willing, able hands, to advocate education, mis- 
sions, church discipline, and almost all good 
things. So does the snug and usually well filled 
little sheet, the New-Hampshire Baptist Regis- 
ter. May its wortH never be less! In that 
great and good city of “notions,” the venerable 
Watchman, ever “ primus inter pares,” holds 
up its head as loftily, and speaks as decidedly, 
and plies its duties as vigorously and successfully 
as ever. It furnishes to the shade of Andrew 
Fuller and the genius of Antioch ample arena 
for [brotherly ?] antagonism; while ‘hints for 
the times” shoot at follies as they fly. Near by, 
the Reflector sheds its welcome and searching 
light, more adapted of late to bless, cheer and 
guide aright, than as once, to scorch, wither and 
destroy. Out of that Missionary thesaurus, which 
monthly comes to us, there looks forth from the 
last number the meek, patient, thoughtful coun- 
tenance which so many years greeted and cheer- 
ed us in the city of peace. Alas, that we shall 
look on the original no more! There is the gar- 
nered sweets of Sabbath Schools, treasured up 
so wisely and well; but where is that stately 
Review? |Surely its quarters (of abeyance) 
are too long. The Secretary, where whilom 
blue laws prevailed, and the Observer, on its ver- 
dant mountain heights, the Register in Canada, 
and that other Register in the interior of the 
empire state, with our near neighbors the Advo- 
cate and Maternal Counsellor, as well as the 
Record of brotherly love, all are well fulfilling 
their destiny. 


All over this wide field, the shades of Acade 
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mus and the schools of the prophets ever and 
anon rise to view, sheddirg the light of joy and 
hope. The pastors tend their flocks, (on an 
average more than one year in a place,) and the 
restless sheep look up (and down too) whether 
unfed or no the result will prove. Here and 
there a verdant spot gives no dubious indications 
of faithful spiritual culture. Many a glad heart 
that loves the Master’s cause rejoices in some 
token of its advancement; and the desponding 
fail not to find sure omens of its sad and speedy 
discomfiture. Some who profess to love. obey 
and believe THE WORD, which teaches them not 
to lay up treasures on earth, nor make haste to 
be rich, are presuming, yes contriving, watching, 
agonizing todo so: and some few who read that 
the redemption of the soul is precious, seem in 
earnest to secure it. [ 7'o be continued monthly | 


MINISTERIAL REMOVALS. 


We are grieved to see certain religious news, 
papers palming off deceptive causes for the re- 
moval of brethren, especially from city churches. 
Let Pharaoh’s chariot wheels drive heavily, and 
things look squally, and the pastor resign, and 
some kind editor assures the religious commu- 
nity that the dear man’s health has long been 
giving way, and therefore he is compelled to 
leave his labors; and all this time the ministers 
and the people know that this is a mere pretexte 

A few years ago, a beloved brother left his 
church after much deliberation and advice: the 
religious newspaper made him out a sick man, 
while every body round about him, knew the 
falsity of the assigned reason of removal. We 
have recently seen some glaring instances of this 
unprincipled charity, in quarters where better 
things might be expected. There are dear good 
brethren of whom we would rather hear that 
they had left half a dozen of some sort of 
churches, than that they were in poor health. 


Forricn IntTELLIGeENcE.—lInteresting letters 
have been received from China; where the whole 
company of missionaries seem vigorously en- 
gaged in revising the versions of the New Testa- 
ment, that it may be widely published among the 
immense millions who need its saving light.— 
Also from Bankok in Siam; where our feeble 
band are struggling manfully, and with cheering 
From Tavoy, in British 
Our sheet, 


tokens of success. 
Burmah, we also hear glad tidings. 
this month, is too full to give details. 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


\ 


OF THE 


PRINCIPAL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE BRI- 
TISH BAPTIST DENOMINATION DURING THE PAST YEAR. 


MISSIONS: 


Arranged in the order of their Formation. 


SOCIETIES. FORMED. RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 


Baptist Missionary Society, . . . .| 1792 | $101,751 40 | $131,371 80 


Baptist Home Missionary Society, . . | 1797 22,767 36 25,296 30 

Baptist Irish Society, ./ . - | 1814 11,105 20 14,123 10 

General Baptist Missionary Society, ~ da aoLs 7,262 94 7,148 30 

Scottish Home Missionary moeliety, « +) 1826 

Baptist Colonial Society, . . . . .| 1836 1,143 60 1,766 50 

Bible Translation Society, PS OR in ay ake a heyy eat: WY 15,902 16 16,440 88 
Total for Missions, . . . . . $159,932 66 | $196,146 88 


ACADEMICAL AND THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
No. of 


PLACES. Founded. | Students. INCOME. EXPENDITURE. 
Aeeringtan Lee. ee 1841 8 $1,626 36 $1,561 92 
BEBO ais OR EMR 1804 30 5,368 08 5,461 80 
PSVUBCONET AT SERS eg oii, 1770 20 
Haverfordwest,, . ... 1841 9 840 26 769 22 
Loughborough tro-ieie tiem ete £798 7 2,029 22 1,820 34 
BOnty DOL, | spite: 4. pleas 1807 20 3,175 02 3,805 56 
PRODUC y wir acute beds tad 5 1810 26 7,807 26 8,692 22 

Total for Education, . 120 $26,338 58 $27,866 38 
MISCELLANEOUS CHARITIES. 
Sources of Income. |Founded. Objects. Receipts. Expenditure. 


Baptist Fund, . | 1717 |Education of Minis- 
ters, Assistance of 
Poor Churches, &ec.} $11,921 02 $14,127 40 
Baptist Magazine,| 1809 |Relief of Ministers’ 


‘Widows, 892 80 
Bath Society, . | 1816 |Support of Superan- 
nuated Ministers, aS a By p 999 24 


Baptist Building 
eu 2 5 1824 |Erection of Chapels, 3,102 44 3,098 16 
New eee ont - | 1829 |Relief of Widows and 
Orphans of Ministers 

and Missionaries. 936 696 


5,492 38 5,759 32 


Aggregate total for religious benevolence, . . | $205,102 24 __| $205,102 24 | $248,826 86 | $248,826 86 


a 


-jts to death-beds. 
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NOTES ON THE PRECEDING TABLES. 


1. So near to the time of our religious anniversaries, 
service could not be rendered by the Memortat, than t 


of our British brethren. 


we have supposed that a more acceptable 
0 give the exact returns of the benevolence 


Special pains have been taken to make them as correct and complete as 


possible ; and to facilitate comparison with our own accomplishments, the pounds, shillings and . 
pence of the English currency have been reduced to dollars and cents. 


2. The large excess of expenditure over the annual income, 


will naturally excite attention, and 


perhaps painful surprise ; amounting as it does in the aggregate to nearly 50,000 dollars in a sin- 


gle year. 


It is accounted for, however, in part at least, 


by the unexampled depression of business 


and trade during the early part of the last year which considerably reduced the income, and per- 


haps more still by its following 
of the English Baptist Missionary Society. 
Society alone to expend 30,000 dollars more 


directly after the very large extra contributions of the Jubilee year 
The collections arising from that fund, enabled this 
than its income of that year, without getting in debt. 


3. The large amount expended by the handful, comparatively, of our brethren on the other side 


of the Atlantic, is adapted to awaken our admiration, 


emulation. 


4. Why this wide difference? It results, 
but just laying the foundations, 
pend much care, 


contribute anything systematically. 
quarter of our members, 
nevolent objects than we. 


fally execute such a plan for us ? 


and we would fain hope, may prevoke us to 


The total of Baptist churches in Britain is 1680, and of members about 150,000; not 
more than one third more than are found in New York 


the line of religious benevolence to the whole 700,000 Baptist church members on our lists! 


alone. But how far in advance they are, in 


undoubtedly, from several causes combined. We are 
and beginning to subdue the wilderness, and have therefore to ex- 


toil, and expense in preparatory work for ourselves, from which they are more 
exempt. For asimilar reason, our youth, we have not as 


capital. But after the extenuation which may be plead 
frankly admitted that we are not generally as self-denying 
or in the incidental expenses of building and furnishing 
things generally. Once more, we have not brought th 


large a proportion of accumulated, solid 
on the above grounds, it requires to be 
as they are: either in our habits of living 
our places of worship, and in similar 
€ great mass of our church members even, to 


It is probably true that British baptists, with less than one 
have actually a larger number of regular contributors to their various be- 

Hence the prime desideratum with us seems to be, 
plan of inducing all to give as the Lord hath prospered them. 


a practicable efficient 
Who will wisely devise and faith- 
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DEATH-BED SCENE, 


BY REV. JOSEPH BELCHER. 


About twenty years ago, I spent an in- 
teresting evening with the late excellent 
William Stephens, pastor of the Baptist 


_ ehurch at Rochdale, Lancashire; a man 


who blended a correct knowledge of evan- 
gelical truth with a scriptural boldness of 
address, in a very remarkable degree. 
Our conversation turned on pastoral vis- 
We agreed as to the 
generally doubtful character of the re- 
pentance then first professed; and each 
had to tell of not a few instances in which 
solemn vows made in the prospect of 
death, had been violated on unexpected 
return to. health. My valued brother, 
however, after we had been speaking of 
the possibility of salvation at the last hour, 
telated the particulars of a visit which he 


once paid, of a highly gratifying charae- 
ter :— 

It was during his residence in the city 
of London, where he had been called to 
succeed the venerable Abraham Booth. 
He had closed the services of a laborious 
Sabbath, in the depth of winter, and had 
just sat down in his study, in his loose 
coat and slippers, to spend a quiet half 
hour, when a woman in a very high state 
of excitement, knocked at his door, and 
implored him to go at once to see her dy- 
ing sister. He hesitated, but she earnest- 
ly besought him to hasten, or her sister 
would be gone before they could reach her 
bed-side. As they rapidly walked through 
the streets, he ascertained that the object 
of their solicitude had come over some 
years previously from Ireland, and had 
always been entirely negligent of religion ; 
but that now she was conscious that a 
very few hours at farthest would remove 
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her to another world, and was exceedingly 
anxious to see some minister of Christ, 
who could tell her the way of salvation. 
By this time they stood at the bed-side 
of the dying woman. My friend looked 
at her, asked some general questions, and 
then began to remind her of her sinful- 
ness; all this she knew, and said compar- 
atively little; observing all the symptoms 


of immediate dissolution, and feeling that 


not a moment was to be lost, he began 
at once to tell her of the love of an infi- 
nite Saviour, who came from heayen to 
die in the stead of the sinner, and to show 
her that belief in the testimony which 
God had given of his Son was inseparably 
connected with salvation. She listened to 
him with attention the most profound, and 
with a look which told him she had never 
before heard these things. At length she 
asked in a faint whisper, ‘ Is that true?” 
My friend replied, ‘It is a faithful say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners, even the chief;’’ and added, ‘‘ Je- 
sus will save you, if you depend on him.” 
With asmile, he assured me, such as he 
had never seen before nor since, she re- 
plied, ‘‘ Bless his dear name, I do trust in 
him,” her head at that moment fell on her 
pillow, and she expired. ‘* Never,” said 
my brother, ‘‘did I before so powerfully 
feel the adaptation of the gospel to the 
sinner in all the circumstances in which 
he can be placed, and never before was I 
so strongly impressed with the sovereignty 
and power of divine mercy.” 

The reader will probably be reminded 
by this fact of a similar circumstance in 
the seventeenth century, in connexion 
with the holy Mr. Guthrie, of Scotland, 
who said, at the end of his account of the 
scene,—‘‘ I found her in a state of nature, 
saw her in a state of grace, and left her in 
a state of glory.” 
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Hope can yield no solid pleasure, when 
the object to be gained is only sensual. 


THE THUNDER STORM. 
™~ 
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THE THUNDER STORM. 


Nearly thirty years have passed away 
since the occurrence of an event which 
then powerfully impressed my mind, and 
on which I cannot even now think with- 
out deep interest. ’ 

About the year 1814, from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty persons had as- 
sembled for worship on a week day eve- 
ning, in Newhall-street meeting house, 
Birmingham. The pulpit was occupied by 
a valued minister from a distance, the 
Rev. D. Trotman, of Tewkesbury, who 
yet lives, adorned with the ‘** hoary head,”’ 
to him the ‘‘ crown of glory.”” The day 
had been sultry, and almost without a 
breath of air, but no one seemed to expect 
what really occurred. 

The service had commenced in the 
usual way with singing, and while ‘the 
man of God’’ was leading the devotions 
of the people at the foot of the eternal 
throne, lightnings and thunders seemed 
to come immediately from the hand of 
its occupant, such as | remember at no 
other time. The elements all appeared 
ina moment to have blended together, 
and to threaten the dissolution of univer- 
sal nature. In a few minutes the rain 
began to descend in torrents, and perhaps 
almost every individual was reminded of 
the season ‘* when all the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up, and the win- 
dows of heaven were opened,’ or was led 
forward to ‘‘the day of God, wherein the 
heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat.” The jarring elements, the de- . 
scending rain, the noise of passing car- 
riages dragged by horses infuriated with 
terror, over whom their drivers had 
lost all control, added to the shrieks of 
several of the female worshippers, made 
it impossible to hear the voice of prayer, 
and induced the servant of God abruptly 
to close his address to the Supreme Being. 

It will be felt that the scene was one of — 
indescribable grandeur, and if one could | 
have thought at all, the inquiry would 
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have presented itself—what will the 
preacher do? There he stood, calm as 
the evening had been an hour before; he 
evidently felt that all was right; while 
his composure seemed to read a lecture on 
the peace inspired by piety. Looking 
round on his agitated friends, he uttered 
with a tone of childlike confidence and 
sweetness : 


‘The God that rules on high, 
And thunders when he please ; 
That rides upon the stormy sky, 
And manages the seas; 
This awful God is ours, 
Our father and our love ; 
He shall send down his heavenly powers 
To carry us above.” 


Tf ever I felt the power of Religion, 
‘and its tendency to diffuse serenity over 
the soul of its possessor, it was then. 
‘The agitation seemed at an entire end, 
‘and the ear to take in the noise of the 
thunder and the voice of the preacher 
‘with equal interest. For half an hour 
‘or more did he continue to speak of the 
grandeur of Deity; of his, condescension 
and kindness to man; and of the manner 
in which his favor might be obtained. 
‘With holy pathos he invited his hearers 
tothe Great ‘‘ Refuge from the storm,” 
and showed how such minds could be kept 
in perfect peace, reposing on God. With 
holy dignity he stood and said : 


Let mountains from their seats be hurl’d 
Down to the deep, and buried there ; 

Convulsions shake the solid world,--- 
Our faith shall never yield to fear.” 


The storm abated, we sung the lines 
first quoted, again addressed the throne 
of heaven, and then left the house of 
God, feeling that his blessing indeed rest- 
ed upon us. We were thankful for the 
storm which produced such an address, 
and prayed that we might be favored 
with the same holy peace when we shall sce 


“A God in grandeur anda world on fire.” 
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REASONS FOR BELIEVING THE BIBLE. 


Young persons would do well to com- 
mit to memory the following reasons in 
support of the authenticity of the Holy 
Scriptures, with the view of fortifying 
their minds against the objections of infi- 
dels :— 

1. Because what we learn from the 
natural world of the existence, power, 
wisdom, and goodness of God, agrees with 
what the Bible states of them. 

2. Because a book like the bible was 
much needed, to make the will of God 
more clearly known to man than nature 
alone could do. 

3. Because holy men were inspired to 
write, without error or mistake, those 
truths and facts with which they were 
previously acquainted, or which had been 
made known by the Holy Spirit. 

4. Because the account given in the 
bible by various writers differ from each 
other so far as to prove that they had not 
consulted together and yet agree in the 
main particulars, so harmoniously as to 
prove their truth. 

5. Because the fulfilment of many 
prophecies proves that the bible contains 
the truths of God. 

6. Because many miracles that were 
wrought prove that the bible contains a 
religion which came from God. 

7. Because the account which the bible 
gives of the condition of man agrees with 
his real state all over the world. 

8. Because the subjects contained in the 
bible were so very acceptable to the friends 
of religion, and so very objectionable to its 
enemies, that under such contending cir- 
cumstances, nothing but truth could have 
been preserved. 

9. Because the original copies of the 
holy scriptures were the oldest booksin the 
world, and our English translation hag 
been made with great €are and faithfulness. 

16. Because the religion of Jesus Christ 
as contained in that bible,. bestows the 
greatest benefits on all persons who believe 
in it, and live according to it. 
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DAILY THOUGHTS. 


1. If you have been happy enough to find 
a true friend, you have found a treasure ; 
his reputation will secure your own; he 
will answer for you to yourself; he will 
alleviate all your troubles, and multiply 
all your pleasures. But if you would de- 
serve a friend, you must know how to be 
one.—Mde. de Lambert. 

2. If those who teach well neglect to 
do well, how can they expect profit from 
their labors ?—Peter Lambard. 


3. Every man has just as much vanity 
as he wants understanding.—Swy/ft. 

4. Let every man study his prayers, 
and read his duty in his petitions. For 
the body of our prayer is the sum of our 
duty; and as we must ask of God what- 
soever we need, so we must labor for all 
that we ask.—Jeremy Taylor. 

5. How hard it is for men to bear great- 
ness without pride and insolence; to be 
rich without being covetous or luxurious ; 
to be devout worshippers of God, when 
they themselves are adored and flattered 
by men.—Sherlock. 


_ 6. Wise sayings often fall on barren 
ground: but a kind word is never thrown 
away.— Anon. 

7. There is no calling of any sort, from 
the sceptre to the spade, the management 
whereof hath any good success, any credit, 
any satisfaction, which doth not demand 
much work of the head or of the hand, 
or of both.—Bar row. 

8. Only good and wise men can be 
friends; others are but companions.— 
Anon. 

9. He must know little of the world, 
and still less of his own heart, who is not 
aware how difficult it is, amidst the cor- 
rupting examples with which it abounds, 
to maintain the spirit of devotion unim- 
paired, or to preserve in their due force and 
delicacy, these vivid moral impressions, 
that quick perception of good, and instinct- 
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ive abhorrence of evil, which form the 
chief characteristics of a pure and eleva- 
ted mind. These, like the morning dew, 
are easily brushed off in the collisions of 
worldly interest, or exhaled by the meri- 
diansun. Hence the necessity of frequent 
intervals of retirement, when the mind 
may recover its scattered powers, and re- 
new its strength by a devout application to 
the Fountain of all grace.—Robert Hall. 

10. There is no slight danger from gen- 
eral ignorance; and the only choice which 
Providence has graciously left to a vicious 
government is, either to fall by the people, 
if they are suffered to become enlightened, 
or with them, if they are kept enslaved 
and ignorant.— Coleridge. 

11. Christianity may thank its oppod 
nents for much new light, from time to 
time, thrown in on the sublime excellence: 
of its nature, and the manifestation of its, 
truth. Opponents, in some sort, are more 
welcome than its friends, as they do it sig- 
nal service without running it in debt, and 
have no demands on our gratitude for the 
favors they confer. The stronger its ad- 
versaries the greater its triumph; 
more it is disputed, the more indisputably 
will it shine.— Young. 

12. Religion is such a belief of the Bi- 
ble as maintains a living influence in the 
heart.— Anon. 

13. The omnipotency of mere talent is 
the grand delusion with which the devil is 
now deceiving the nations.— Budd. 

14. Never be soured by calumny and de- 
traction, and never think it necessary to 
confute them ; for thty are sparks, which, 
if you do not blow, will go out of them- 
selves.— Boerhaave. 

15. Whoever pays you more court than 
he is accustomed to pay, either intends to 
deceive you, or finds you necessary to him. 
— Courtenay. | 

16. Defer not thy charities till death ; 
for certainly, if a man weigh it rightly, he 
that doth so is rather liberal of another 
man’s than his own.— Bacon. 

17. Affectation is the wisdom of fools, and 
the folly of many a comparatively wise 
man. ‘It is,’ says Johnson, ‘an artifi- 
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cial show; an elaborate appearance; a 
Surely it must be a most 
inferior judgment which prefers counterfeit 


false picture.” 


to real; and which employs art, labor, 


and pretence, to produce that which is spu- 
rious and vile, whilst the genuine com- 


modity requires no such effort.—Anon. 


18. An hour well spent, condemns a 
When we reflect on the source 
of improvement and delight gained in 
that single hour, how do the multitudes 


whole life. 


of hours already passed rise-up and say 
what good has marked us? 
thou know the true worth of time, em- 
ploy one hour.—Miss Smith. 


19. There is but one case wherein a 
man may commend himself with good 
grace, and that is, in commending virtue 
to another ; especially if it be such a vir- 
tue whereunto himself pretendeth.— Lord 


Bacon. 
20. Itisa melancholy truth, that the 


period at which men receive the color of 


their life, is that which is generally least 
regarded. When we most want judg- 
ment we have none; and age is often pass- 
ed in lamentations over youth. The 
sventful moment which determines our 
future years is mingled and lost among 
hours which cannot be recalled.—D’ Israeli. 
_ 21.—Conversation enriches the under- 
standing, but solitude is the nurse of ge- 
arus.— Gibbon. 

22. No man is a better merchant than 
ae that lays out his time upon God, and his 
money upon the poor.—Jeremy Taylor. 

23.Gentleness which belongs to virtue, is 
obe carefully distinguished from the mean 
spirit of cowards, and the fawning assent 
if sycophants. It removes no just right 
Tom fear; it gives up no important truth 
Tom flattery: itis, indeed, not only con- 
istent with a firm mind, but it necessarily 
‘equires a manly spirit and a fixed princi- 
dle, in order to give it any real value.— 
Blair. 

24. All information pursued without 
iny wish of becoming wiser or better 
hereby, I class among the gratifications 
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of mere curiosity, whether it be sought for 
in a light novel or a grave history.—Cole- 
ridge. 

25. The happiness we cannot call our 
own we yet seem to possess, while we sym- 
pathize with our friends who can.— 
Southey. 

26. A contented mind is the greatest 
blessing a man can enjoy: in this world; 
and if, in the present life, his happiness 
arises from the subduing of his desires, it 
will arise in the next from the gratification 
of them.—Anon. 

27. Of all sins, pride is the most offen- 
sive to God; probably because it was the 
original sin of the devil, and led the way 


‘to all other sins; and because our Maker 


knows best the weakness and dependent 
nature of his creatures. Of all kinds of 
pride, he hates the spiritual most; proba- 
bly because he most perfectly discerns our 
want of real worth, our wickedness and 
our hypocrisy.—Skelton. 

28. The king who is not feared is not 
loved; and he that is well seen in his 
craft, must as well study to be feared as 
loved; yet not loved for fear, but feared 
for love.—Anon. 

29. Admit not sleep into thine eyes, till 
thou hast thrice examined in thy soul the 
actions of the day. Ask thyself, where 
have I been? What have I done? What 
ought I to have done ?—Pythagoras. 

30. Our Saviour tells us, that for every 
idle word we speak, we shall give account 
in the day of Judgment. However the 
interpretation of these words may be dis- » 
puted or explained away, their application 
to the present case, it is presumed, is too 
obvious to be contested.— Anon. 

31. Remember, that though God prom- 
ises forgiveness to those that repent, he 
does not promise that they shall have to- 
morrow to repentin. ‘Be wise to-day.” 
—Aquinas. 


Vice brings in its train miseries which 
we can neither anticipate, nor avoid. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ENGLISH PULPIT. 


REV. ALEX. FLETCHER, LONDON. 


The chief place in the heart due to God. 


“Tf any man come to me, and hate not his 
father, and mother, and wife, and children, and 
brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, 
he cannot be my disciple.”-- Luxe xiv. 26. 


Can these be the demands of a reli- 
gion which professes to be a religion of 
love? Is it agreeable to its principles, that 
we should indulge in our heartthe passions 
of hatred against the most amiable rela- 
tions in life—against those who have the 
most powerful glaims upon our regard? 
We answer, no. It makes no such de- 
mand. The hatred spoken of in our text 
is comparative, not real. ‘T’he demand in 
our text does not require us literally to 
hate our relations and friends, but only to 
love them less than Christ; as if our Di- 
vine Lord had said, ‘* I have claims upon 
your love far more powerful than those 
of your most endearing connexions, you 
therefore cannot be my disciples unless you 
love me more than them, unless your re- 
gard to them be hatred, compared with 
your love to me.” According to this mode 
of speaking, Jacob is said to have hated 
Leah, when the meaning is only this, that 
he loved Leah less than he loved Rachel. 
It is thus Christ proposes the terms of dis- 
cipleship to the hearers of the gospel. ‘If 
any man come unto me, and hate not,” 
that is, bear to them an inferior regard, 
‘¢hate not father, and mother, and wife, 
and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple.”’ 

For the purpose of elucidating this pas- 
gage, we may first consider the case sup- 
posed,—‘* If any man ceme to me;”’ se- 
condly, those objects which we should love 
less than Christ; and, thirdly, Christ, as 
deserving more love than them all. 

I. A case supposed; “If any man 
come unto me.’”? Happy is the man who 
can say from the heart, ‘'To whom can 
we go but to thee, Thou hast the words of 
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eternal life!’ There are various ways of 
coming to Christ, but there is only one 
way of savingly drawing near to him. 
There are many who come to him in the 
way of profession; there are others who 
come to him with the heart. The former 
approach him with hearts filled with hy- 
pocrisy; the latter draw near to him with 
hearts filled with love. The former go to 
him as day laborers: at one time active, 
at another indolent; at one time at their 
post, at another have forsaken it; the latter 
come to Christ with a determination to keep 
by him, never to forsake him—ta follow 
him through fire and water, through floods 
and flames; to take up their cross, however 
heavy, and however grievous, and thus to 
cleave to him, through good report and bad 
report—in life and death. Surely they 
whocome to Christ after this fashion, must 
have learned a lesson so sublime, in another 
school than that of nature and human rea- 


son. Certainly they have; and that school | 


is none else than the school of Christ. 


II. Objects which are to be loved less 


than Christ. 
First; father and mother. 
tions bring to our remembrance the most 


admirable feelings, emotions, and aflec- 


tions, that can shed lustre upon our species. 


Consider the privations to which they wil-. 


lingly submit, the sufferings they readily 


undergo for the sake of their offspring, and 


then see how much they deserve the love 
of their children. 


has done for sinners, and therefore we 
ought to love them less than Christ. 
Secondly; husband and wife. 


her life.” On the other hand, great are 


the benefits which are derived from a hus- | 
band who fears the Lord, and discovers | 
that affection to the partner of his days, 
which bears some resemblance to the love — 
Christ shows to the church. Powerful are 


These rela-. 


But after all, they have | 
never done for their offspring what Christ 


Great 

are the claims of a wise woman, and great | 
the honor conferred upon her in the sacred | 
page: ‘¢A prudent wife is from the Lord. | 
Her priee is above rubies; she will do her | 
husband good, and not evil, all the days of ] 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF 


the reciprocal claims which these happy 
and honored individuals have on each 
other’s regard; but Oh, look to the excel- 
lence and love of Christ, and then acknow- 
ledge that he is worthy to be loved more 
than them all. 

Thirdly; children. Great is the ardor 
of that affection which parents show to 
their offspring. Many have found it diffi- 
eult to confine it within proper limits, 
while others have carried it to the sinful 
lengths of idolatrous adulation. Let pa- 
rents remember when they feel within 
them the powerful. workings of parental 
affection, that there is One who deserves a 
place in their heart still more pre-eminent, 
namely, the ‘*Child born, and the Son 
given.” 

Fourthly; brethren and sisters. Close 
indeed are those ties by which brethren 
and sisters are united together. Descended 
from the same parents, they lay in the 
same womb, hung at the same breast, were 
nourished at the same table, and enjoyed 
each others fellowship, while they passed 
along the flowery vale of animating child- 
hood. The recollection of such ties can- 
not fail to enkindle in the bosom the most 
powerful risings of affection. There isa 
Brother whom we are required to love more 
than them all. And who is he? He is 
Christ, the Brother born for adversity ; he 
is the friend that sticketh closer than any 
brother, whose affection lives when the 
love of every earthly connexion dies. 

Fifthly; life. So valuable is natural 
life, that we esteem all the collected ho- 
nors, and pleasures, and treasures of the 
world, nothing but vanity, when brought 
in competition with it. Much as we love, 
and much as we ought to love our life, we 
‘Must not bring our life into competition 
with Him, who loved us so much that he 
laid down his life to procure on our behaif 
.a life immortal, to be enjoyed beyond the 
“grave. 
| Il]. Christ is worthy of more love 
than all those objects which are dearest to 
our hearts. 

_ First; there is emptiness in all earthly 
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enjoyments. There is an emptiness of na- 
ture. They do not suitthe spiritual and im- 
mortal nature of the soul. There is an 
emptiness of extent, and therefore cannot 
fill the boundless desires of the soul. God 
never designed them to be otherwise; and 
it is the greatest folly for men ever to ex- 
pect to find them different to what they are ; 
for men ever to expect from them what 
they cannot bestow. There is an inscrip- 
tion written on them all, and revolving cen- 
turies have not been able to efface the 
lines, ‘¢vanity of vanities, all is vanity !”? 

Secondly ; Christ, therefore, deserved 
to be loved in preference to all, because he 
is infinitely suitable to the soul. What 
every thing beside is not, hé is. What all 
the world cannot give, he can bestow. 
The conscience needs peace. He alone 
can pacify its tumultuous agitation, by 
pointing to his righteousness, and showing 
that God is reconciling a guilty world to 
himself. The understanding needs light, 
He alone can dispel the dark clouds, and fill 
the soulwith beamsofheavenly light. The 
maladies of the heart require the aid of 
a skilful physician. He alone has skill 
to understand these maladies, and power 
to remove them. Great is the weakness 
of the soul, numerous the enemies with 
which it has to contend, formidable the ob- 
stacles which constantly oppose its pro- 
gress in its journey to the heavenly world, 
it therefore requires an Almighty arm to 
lead and defend. None has that arm but 
Christ. Man is formed with desires 
boundless as immensity, exhibiting in our 
nature an inexplicable mystery, infinite 
dwelling in finite. How true that nothing 
on earth—that all on earth can never sa- 
tisfy these desires. ‘They were made by 
God for himself, and none but Christ can 
impart to them the enjoyment after which 
they evidently aspire. 


REFLECTION. 


Oh, how worthy Christ is of being be- 
loved! Love him, ye aged, and while 
you feel that by decaying strength you are 
hastening to the grave, He will be the 
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strength of your heart, and your poriion 


for ever. Oh, love him, ye who are young! 


May your youthful hearts burn with love 
to him! May the Holy Spirit enkindle in 
your soul that heavenly flame which will 
render you the ornaments of religion, and 
prove the harbinger of heaven! Amen. 


ONE HUNDRED AND NINETEENTH 
ry PSALM. 


This song isthe anatomy of the real 
christian’s heart: ’tis the finest piece of 
experimental divinity that ever was writ- 
ten: it lays open the various heavenly 
emotions, passions, and tastes of the be- 
liever’s soul towards the word of God; 
and is most richly adapted to our 
daily use, to assist us in meditation, and 
in self-examination into our heart and 
frame towards God and Christ. J cannot 
wish, my dear reader, a greater happiness, 
that hemay feel every hour the same high 
relish for the Scriptures of God, which 
the psalmist felt and tasted in all the 
course of years which he spent in penning 
that admirable psalm.—Ryland. 


AnrecpoTr.—An intimate friend of 
Mrs. H. More having often observed 
that illustrious lady’s peculiarity in pre- 
serving her seals, of which, from the 
number of her correspondents, it may 
easily be imagined she received a great 
number, one day asked her reason for 
what appeared, in hereyes, foolishness and 
weakness. She smiled, and produced a 
large bag, filled with seals; the different 
colors placed in different partitions of the 
bag. She stated that she had long been 
in the habit of destroying her seals; but, 
some years before, a poor woman, who 
lived opposite her residence, called to beg 
for alms; and, wishing to procure some- 
thing permanent, she had, since that pe- 
riod, never destroyed a seal, but had given 
them to the poor woman, who melted them 
and now sold them for a considerable 
profit. If such was the conduct of Mrs. 
More, undoubtedly one of the greatest 
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females her country has ever produced, 
how can we account for the conduct of 
others who live in disregard of their fel- 
low-creatures, than by concluding that 
the Christian spirit which she so eminently 
manifested in her whole conduct through 
life, is wanting in their experience. Let 
others go and do likewise. 


ADDRESS TO TIME. 
BY J. BETHUNE. 


Gray monarch of decay! 

Stern conqueror of kings! 
Beneath whose all unbounded sway 
The mightiest nations melt away, 

And are forgotten things! 

Oh, spare but one poor gift to me, 
And I resign the rest to thee! 


If aught of manly grace, 
Or youthful blood be mine, 
Take from thy subject’s form and face, 
Each faintly marked and fading trace. 
Stern spoiler they are thine ; 
But dip not thy relentless dart, 
In the deep fountain of my heart! 


Take health, as thou before 
Hast taken from my frame ; 
Take all the little treasured store, 
Which memory holds of hard earned lore, 
For these are thine to claim; 
But leave me still the power to scan 
Kindly the woes of suffering man! 


: 
| 
| 
| 


If tyranny must sting 
My soul to eternness here, 
And from my heart, by torture, wring 
Those gentle sympathies which spring 
Where man t9 man is dear; 
Then bait me with the sons of pride— 
By them be all tlyy firmness tried! 


But ne’er by guile or wo, 
That tender organ tear, 
Which o’er the weak—the fall’n—the low, | 
Vibrates with sympathetic glow— 
Those tender springlets spare ; 
And if denied the means to heal, 
Still let me have the power to feel! 
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CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


We propose to saya few things on 
this subject, and shall proceed at once to 
our theme. Let us consider the power 
and universality of mental taste in man, 
the means of its culture, and the relation 
it bears to high religious excellence. 

The spiritual faculty by which we per- 
ceive right and wrong, is conscience, or 
the moral sense. The faculty by which 
we perceive beauty and deformity, is 
taste, a power of the mind which takes 
its name from a well known physical ca- 
pacity. Now, both of these attributes of 
the human soul are born with us, and in 
a greater or less degree their power is la- 
tent in every breast. It is the office of 
beauty and sublimity, truth and holiness, 
to awaken and elicit their exercise. By 
the wisdom man is endowed with, all 
creatures are subjected to his dominion, 
and by his affections he is enabled to per- 
form all the sweet charities of life. Gov- 
erned by the law of love, and guided by 
an enlightened conscience, he is made to 
prefer the interests of others to his own, 
to distinguish the beautiful and good, and 
not only to trace the Creator in all his 
works, but he may offer to his God the 
homage of a refined intellect and sancti- 
fied heart. 

The benevolence of the Creator is strik- 
ingly indicated, by the fact that we are 
endowed with faculties of knowing and 
of loving, and that these are made capable 


of mutually invigorating each other. The 
refined perception of beauty creates in- 
telligence. As it is the effect, so is it the 
cause, of graceful and impassioned reflec- 
tion. The cuticle of the roughest nature 
is not insensible to the humanizing influ- 
ence of lovely forms. Burke has happily 
expressed this sentiment : | 

‘‘There are some men formed with 
feelings so blunt, with tempers so cold and 
phlegmatic, that they can hardly be said 
to be awake during the whole course of 
their lives. Upon such persons, the most 
striking objects make but a faint and _ ob- 
scure impression. There are others so 
continually in the agitation of gross and 
merely sensual pleasures, or so occupied 
in the low drudgery of avarice, or so heat- 
ed in the chase of honors and distinction, 
that their minds, which had been used 
continually to the storms of these violent 
and tempestuous passions, can hardly be 
put in motion by the delicate and refined 
play of the imagination. ‘These men, 
though from a different cause, become as 
stupid and insensible as the former; but 
whenever either of these happen to be 
struck with any natural elegance or 
greatness, or with these qualities in any 
work of art, they are moved upon the 
same principle.” 

This universality of effect results from 
an universal cause, existing everywhere 
in mind, in the latent principles of men- 
tal taste. The power of this faculty of 
the soul is well described by Cowper: 


* 
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‘‘ Her’s is the spacious arch, the shapely spire, 
The painter’s pencil, and the poet’s lyre} 

» From her the canvass borrows light and shade, 
And verse, more lasting, hues that never fade. 
She guides the finger o’er the dancing keys, 
Gives difficulty all the grace of ease, 

And pours a torrent of sweet notes around, 
Fast as the thirsting ear can drink the sound.” 


Our second topic relates to the cultiva- 
tion of this potent and universal attribute 
of mankind. That taste is as much an 
essential part of our moral nature, as 
eyes and hands are parts of our material 
selves, is evident; and it is also manifest 
that, like these, it is capable of a high 
degree of accuracy and improvement.— 
That the feeling for the elegant and im- 
pressive is natural, may be inferred from 
all nature's works, which are everywhere 
sublime or beautiful, and es full of en- 
nobling splendors when contemplated in 
union, as they are graceful and pleasing 
when viewed apart. 

The principles which govern the fine 
arts, refine the primitive emotions of 
mankind, and augment intellectual pow- 
er. They tend legitimately to inflame 
devotion, as well as add charms to social 
joys. Our organic pleasures are first 
developed, and in proportion as these are 
made pure by culture, the higher bliss of 
intellectual exercise will succeed without 
exhaustion or satiety. He who obtains 
the earliest and strongest relish for beauty 
in nature and art, will make the earliest 
discovery of that unfathomed fount of 
happiness which is opened in every breast 
where purity and piety are found. 

‘Buildings that are tasteful and grand, 
give a pleasure which we should seek 
elsewhere in vain. As the colossal works 
of man, the gigantic mass of which is 
invested with a beautiful and intelligent 
form, they stand midway between the 
enormous features of nature, and the mere 
offspring of human fancy, at once com- 
bining the advantage and charms of both. 
Grecian architecture imbodies the purest 
sensuous beauty, the most fascinating 
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material symbol of thought, which never 
oversteps the limits of perfect propriety 
and grace.. What majesty and power 
were ‘‘pillared” in the most magnificent 
edifice of classical antiquity! And though 
the ruthless hand of man, more destruc- 
tive than time itself, long since laid low 
the Parthenon, leaving only the shattered 
colonnades on the high terrace of its former 
glory; yet it is rising with renovated 
charms on other shores, verifying the max- 
im of taste, that 


‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever!’’ 


God in mercy has vouchsafed to the 
humble and studious, all the vast resour- 
ces of nature, art, and religion, that in 
each domain of elegance and power, we 
may cull and combine those influences 
which tend to awaken lofty and good sen- 
timents, which qualify the rough outline 
of character by beautifying and harmo- 
nizing the undisciplined elements of the 
soul. It is thus that we increase and 
heighten all our pleasures, by awakening 
emotions and reflections which do not 
exist in an uncultivated state. 

We now proceed to consider more fully 
our third topic—the relation which a cul- 
tivated taste bears to high religious excel- 
lence. Mental taste, and that higher 
faculty, the moral sense, go hand in hand 
in their progress towards maturity. They 
are both aided by the same kind of cul- 
ture. To a cultivated taste, as to an 
enlightened conscience, perfection furnish- 
es a delight for its own sake, independent 
of the material in which it is manifested, 
or the benefits it immediately confers. In 
proportion as man rises above grovelling 
pleasure, he perceives that what is most 
real is most beautiful, and that by the 
contemplation of elevated objects, he is 
taught and exalted. The spirit of mag- 
nanimity is promoted by admiration and 
a holy enthusiasm, for it habitually looks 
upward towards what is essentially excel- 
lent. This strong tendency of the human 
heart to revere transcendent worth, is the 
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source of loyalty and adoration. When 
it is nourished only by the natural ardor 
of the mind, its result is poetry, and its 
creative power is genius; but when the 
heart is purified by grace divine, its flame 
is love immortal, and its aspirations blend 
with the devotions of spirits in bliss. It 
is a divine pleasure to admire, and in the 
exercise of this faculty, we appropriate 
to ourselves something of the excellence 
we hofhor and emulate in others. The 
sentiment of the beautiful is eminently 
pure: it is moral, and one of the noblest 
branches of the sensibility of the soul.— 
This taste for the good, the beautiful, and 
the sublime of nature and art, affords an 
infinite variety of pursuits, admirably 
adapted to all the diversified dispositions 
of mankind. All the higher arts of de- 
sign are eminently chaste. The acci- 
dent of their perversion to sinful purposes, 
leads to degrading effects upon those only, 
who, like other reptiles, find, if possible, 
and feed on poisons in the midst of flow- 
ers, and to whom a vestal even would be 
impure. ‘These are the unhappy _per- 
sons to whom nature presents herself, 
not as a quiet and glorious temple full of 
Deity, but as a noisy and voluptuous ban- 
queting-hall. 

Nature is sometimes admired as the 
unwritten revelation of God. But this 
is the lowest step in the high-way to ho- 
liness. In art, excellence is personified; 
in morality and religion, it is realized. 
We are creatures of assimilation. One 
cannot dwell habitually in the presence 
of extraordinary merit, without being 
- made better by its influence. Good mod- 
els present to the understanding the clear- 
est definition of excellence, the best 
means for its attainment, and through the 
excitement of a happy sympathy, they 
convey to the heart the sublime senti- 
ments they create. 

Pride and envy, two disgustful passions, 
find in our depraved constitution no enemy 
more formidable than a delicate and dis- 
cerning taste. He who possesses this 
virtue in the highest degree, will, in all 
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probability, be the first to participate of 
higher qualities to a corresponding extent. 
Faults and failings are to him no less ob- 
vious; but these he avoids or removes out 
of sight, because they give him pain.— 
On the contrary, a man void of taste, 
upon whom even striking beauties make 
but a faint impression, indulges pride or 
envy without control, and loves to brood 
over errors and outrageous faults. 

The social affections are by this means 
invigorated as much as the heart is im- 
proved. The cultivation of taste height- 
ens our feeling of pain and pleasure; 
and, of course, the increased acuteness of 
our sympathetic emotions will necessarily 
be productive of mutual good will and 
esteem. In fine, the cultivation of a just 
relish for what is beautiful, just, refined, 
and ornamental, is a strong incentive to 
duty, and will be found to be an excellent 
preparative for the same keen relish for 
all the more exalted adornments that can 
ever belong to the spiritual destiny - of 
man. 

These are some of the reasons why we 
would throw all innocent and ennobling 
attractions around the altar and worship 
of our God. It is not that Thomas U. 
Walter, Christopher Wren, or Michael 
Angelo, could build him an habitation any 
way more worthy of his presence, than 
the humblest cottage on the bleakest des- 
ert: but because that the warmest emo- 
tions, the richest treasure, and the might- 
iest talents should contribute in erecting 
and adorning the patrimonial palace of 
every class of men—for such is, or ought 
to be, the church of Christ thrown open to 
all mankind. 

In a temple of worship, properly built, 
there is a power which, in the inarticulate 
majesty of symmetrical art, speaks with 
thrilling eloquence to the soul, and in rev- 
erent silence often fastens attention more 
fascinating than the organ-swell or preach- 
er’s voice. ‘‘Like minister, like people,” 
is amaxim long since deemed valid; and 
we think that “like house like congrega- 
tion,”’ will be found to express an equal 


‘ 


amount of truth. Admiration is conta- | 


gious, and he who has been won to admire 
in the place of worship, will almost al- | 

“ways return with others to be impressed 
like himself beneath the higher and holier 
influence of eternal truth. 

Bible critics do not greatly esteem the 
memory of that rocket-maker at Alcala, 
who wrought up the Greek manuscript of 
the Complutensian polyglott into cart- 
ridges for his fire-works. The barbarism 
is not much milder which scorns to blend 
the beauty of art with the sublimities of | 
religion, simply because superstition has 
sometimes honored adventitious decora- 
tions more than the ineffable Creator. 
We believe, however, that the humblest 
theologian need sacrifice nothing of his 
spirituality by the graceful alliance of his 
doctrines with what is humane and mag- 
nanimous in sentiment, or delicate and 
refined in taste. Samson wielding a jaw 
bone, may be a good model among Phil- 
istines, but we reckon that Apollos would 
win more on the hearts of common men. 

Religion has in all ages inspired the 
noblest thoughts, and executed the grand- 
est works. It was this that prompted 
men to erect temples and public places 
of worship, not only that they might, by 
the magnificence of the edifice, invite the 
Deity to reside therein, but that such stu- 
pendous works might open the mind to 
vast conceptions, and fit it to converse 
with the divinity of. the place. Every 
thing that is majestic impresses reverence 
on the mind of the beholder, and with 
awe and grandeur swells the natural 
greatness of the soul. The sentiment of 
adoration called forth the magnificent 
temples of Greece, where, by a striking 
conception of that wonderful, but in many 
respects misguided people, the tomb be- 
came the altar, and ever retained its 

shape. But, as Schiller has said, 


~ ‘ 

* The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion, 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 
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That had their haunts in dale, or piny 
mountains, 

Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms, and watery depths—all these 
have vanished ; 

They live no longer in the faith of reason.” 


A purer faith succeeded the ancient 
mythologies. The religion of the middle 
or romantic age, was far different in its 
origin and aspirations. ‘The wonderful 
story of Christ’s advent, sufferings, death 
and resurrection; the heroism of apostol- 
ic faith; the triumphs of christian enter- 
prise; the certainty of a future life; and 
the glorious immortality destined for the 
brave and good; filled the hearts and 
imaginations of men, till time faded into 
insignificance, and eternity burst raptu- 
rously on their view. In harmony with 
the cultivated taste of that age, arose 
that style of church architecture, pre-em- 
inently christian, whose lofty vaults and 
pointed arches, clustered pillars and 
graceful ornaments of leaves and flowers, 
rise profusely arvuund where martyrs and 
mailed warriors slumber on their tombs 
with closed hands and adoring aspect; 
while from crypt to choir and from choir 
to far-off airy domes, angels, archangels, 
and triumphant saints, on free wing mount 
even to the sublime pinnacles above, and 
join in the ‘‘sevenfold chorus of hallelu- 
jahs and harping symphonies,” to the 
King of kings. 

We do not expect that a cathedral, or 
Grecian temple is to be erected by every 
congregation in our land. But it is our 
most positive belief that edifices built in 
good taste are enduring blessings to the 
public mind, and that any given amount 
of money may be employed under the 
moulding influence of good taste, as well 
as otherwise. Let us not be content to 
live in ceiled houses and build God a 
barn. The classic orders are adapted to 
different degrees of expenditure—the plain 
and substantial Doric, the chaste and 
beautiful Ionic, or the florid and magnif- 
icent Corinthian. One thousand dollars, 
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or one hundred thousand, can just as 
easily be imbodied in tasteful and conve- 
nient shapes, as in those architectural 
abortions which so strongly tend to make 
barbarians of us all. The Gothic style 
is doubtless most appropriate for religious 
uses, to those who have abundant means. 
But in ordinary circumstances, we should 
do well to remember Sir Philip Sidney’s 
advice, and secure * a house built of fair 
and strong stone; not affecting so much 
any extraordinary kind of fineness, as an 
honorable representing of a firm stateli- 
ness; all more lasting than beautiful, but 
that the consideration of the exceeding 
lastingness makes the eye believe it is 
exceeding beautiful.” 

Allow religion to appear respectable, 
and it will be respected. Let our houses 
of worship be as comfortable and attrac- 
tive as prudence and piety permit. The 
most uncouth mortal will instinctively act 
the man of refinement in the charmed 
presence of excellence. Let appropriate 
music speak her magic tones, and from 
the altar of instruction and expostulation, 
let genius and talent go kindling up to 
heaven with the holy flames of intelligent 
zeal. Let art touch the sensibilities and 
fix the mind intently on the scene, and 
then let the eloquence of truth and com- 
passion open her sources of tremendous 
power full on the hushed throng, and you 
will everywhere see sin like her own 
Felix, trembling, and shouting saints and 
angels shall tell that God is glorified. 

Em. 


Great minds have their peculiar empire, 
their renown, their dignity, their con- 
quests. ‘They need not the sensual splen- 
dors of this world, between which, and 
the things that they seek, there is little 
similarity. It is the mind, and not the 
eye which appreciates their excellence ; 
but then this satisfies them, for a con- 
viction of the mind will have a corres- 
ponding influence upon the heart. 
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OF THE LATE REV. THOMAS USTICK, OF PHILA- 


DELPHIA. 
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[BY REV. A. D. GILLETTE. ] 

Ture Rev. Tuomas Usrticx, A. ue 
formerly pastor of the First Baptist church 
in the city of Philadelphia, was born in 
the city of N. York, August 30th, 1753. 

His grandfather, Tuomas Us'rick, was 
a native of Cornwall, England, who came 
to this country in early life, and purchased 
a tract of land near Schooley’s mountain, 
N. Jersey, known by the name of Copper 
Mines. Mr. Ustick commenced mining 
in that ore; not succeeding well, he retir- 
ed with his family to the city of New- 
York, where, on the 11th of October, 
1738, he died at the early age of 34, and 
was buried in the grave yard of Trinity 
Church, leaving a widow and four chil- 
dren, whose names were STEPHEN, WIL- 
LIAM, Henry, and ELIZABETH. ' 

Descendants of each of these except 
Henry, are now living. Two of the 
grandsons of Wm. Ustick are H. Ue 
OnpERDONK, Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in New-York, and B. T. OnpER- 
DONK, Bishop of the Episcopal Church in 
Pennsylvania. Stephen, the eldest son of 
Thomas Ustick, and father of the subject 
of this memoir, was a respectable architect 
in New-York, and with the other mem- 
bers of the family belonged to the Epis- 
copal church. He married June 30th, 


| 1752, Miss Jane Ruland, sister to the 


Rey. Luke Ruland, many years pastor 
of the Baptist church Pachogue, Long 
Island. Miss Ruland was a member of the 
Baptist church; her parents emigrated 
from Holland early in the last century; 
her family were originally French Pro- 
testants, who fled to Holland during the 
bloody persecution connected with the 
history of St. Bartholemew’s, when the 
Papists butchered so many thousands of 
innocent Protestant Christians. Stephen 
Ustick died at Port Au Prince. nade 
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Thomas was early placed under the 
care and in the family of his uncle, Wm. 
Ustick, hardware dealerin N. Y. He 
remained employed in his business, until 
he was thirteen years of age. While with 
his uncle, young Ustick formed several 
acquaintances in families belonging to the 
First Baptist church, of which the Rev. 
Joun Gano was then pastor. With 
these people he constantly attended a 
weekly prayer-meeting, where it is believ- 
ed his first deep-seated religious impres- 
sions were received. ‘The pious band with 
whom this youth assembled, observed his 
consistent and serious conduct, and asked 
him on one occasion, to lead them in 
prayer; after hesitating fora few moments, 
he resolved to comply, and in doing so he 
ever after believed that lasting and per- 
manent impressions were made on his 
mind, as to the sinfulness of his heart and 
his need of forgiveness. 

From this time he felt himself devoted 
to the pursuits of piety; his convictions 
grew more thorough—his attendance on 
the ministry of the Rev. Mr. Gano was 
unremitting, and soon in the exercise of 
fervent prayer and hope, he was led to re- 
joice in the love of the Saviour, and re- 
solved to obey all his commandments. 

From this time he was zealously affect- 
ed in a good cause—being fully convinced 
that baptism was a privilege to which be- 
lievers only were entitled, and hoping he 
was one, he offered himself through the 
pastor to the church, by giving them an 
account of his religious exercises; he was 
cordially accepted, and when a little more 
than thirteen years of age, was baptized 
on a profession of his faith, by the Rev. 
John Gano. 

At the baptism, Mr. Gano, in reading 
the hymn to be sung on that solemn occa- 
sion, so changed it that it read 


‘‘His honor is engaged to save 
LE 9? 
The youngest of his sheep. 


Young Ustick, leaning on his venerable 
pastor’s arm, and looking up to his face, 
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with all the deep solicitude of a son and 
a young child of love, asked him, My 
father, why did you not read the word as 
1t 1S, 

‘‘The meanest of his sheep,” 
for truly so I am. 

In renouncing the Episcopal peculiari- 
ties, in which his parents had reared him, 
and to which his ancestors for many gen- 
erations had been attached, our young 
convert was strongly remonstrated with. 
His uncle, in whose family was his only 
home, was especially severe with him for 
the religious steps he had felt it his duty to 
take, so much so, that he made arrange- 
ments for confining him to his chamber, 
during the day on which he was baptized. 
Our young christian hero, learning that 
such was the design, escaped too early for 
it to be executed. ‘ This,” says a rela- 
tive who knew, ‘‘ was his only act of dis- 
obedience to an uncle who tenderly loved 
him, and to his latest hour spoke of him 
in terms the most endearing and re- 
spectful.” 

Our young disciple feit in his earliest 
religious emotions, an intense desire to 
qualify himself to discharge what he con- 
sidered man’s highest honor and responsi- 
bility—his evident duty; to make salva- 
tion known by preaching the gospel to his 
fellow men. After a prayerful study of 
this subject, arrangements were according- 
ly made—he was admitted a student in 
the Academy at Warren, Rhode Island, 
of which the Rev. James Manning was 
then principal. Soon this Academy was 
incorporated as Rhode Island College, 
and is now Brown University, at Pro- 
vidence, (R. I.); Dr. Wayland, presi- 
dent. 

On the removal of this College to Prov- 
idence, Mr., afterwards Dr. Mannine, 
became its president, young Ustick con- 
tinuing within its halls. During their life- 
time, an Intimacy and affection existed 
between president and pupil, as is to be 
seen by letters in the Ustick family, cred- 
itable to the social and religious charac- 
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ters of both these eminent servants of the 
most high God. 

Young Ustick graduated in the year 
1771, aged 18 years. In 1772 he married 
Miss Hannah, youngest daughter of Mr. 
John Whitier, bell-founder of Fairfield, 
Connecticut, the same family from whence 
the gifted poet of the name had the hon- 
or to arise. Thirteen children were the 
pledge which a bountiful Providence was 
pleased to give, as a proof his acceptance 
of the mutual love and early union in 
marriage of this devoted young couple.— 
Most of these children reached mature 
years and became professors of a holy 
religion—a few of whom still live, orna- 
ments to their family, an honor to their 
sainted parents, useful in society, and val- 
uable members of the church of Christ. 

In 1774, our graduate received the 
well-earned degree of Master of Arts, 
and by the church in N. Y. was licensed 
to preach the glorious gospel of the bless- 
ed God. For a time succeeding his grad- 
uation and marriage, he taught a highly 
respectable school in the city of New- 
York, devoting his talents chiefly to les- 
sons in Greek, Latin, and the higher math- 
ematical studies, adapted to fit boys for 
college, professional life, or various other 
callings. 

In 1775, apprehensions were entertain- 
ed that the city would be taken, and occu- 
pied by the British troops. Mr. Ustick 
retired with his family to Fairfield, Conn., 
and spent some time with his wife’s rela- 
tions, residing there. We soon again find 
him supplying the church at Stamford, 
Conn. On leaving this church, they gave 
him a letter, certifying that ‘his conduct 
was in character with his calling, and 
that he had given such general satisfaction 
in his public labors, as proved the Apos- 
tle’s declaration, who, after saying Christ 
had ascended on high, added ‘and hath 
given gifts unto men.’’’ 

In 1776, by invitation from the church 
in Ashford, he removed to that place, and 
took upon him the care of that people, 
where, and in the surrounding region, 
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which he supplied with the gospel, he was 
the instrument of bringing many sinners 
to the knowledge of the truth. 

In 1777, Mr. Ustick was solemnly set 
apart to the work of preaching the gos- 
pel and administering its ordinances by 
Apostolic ordination. The presbytery who 
imposed ordaining hands on him, were his 
revered president, James Manning, D. 
D., Rev. Job Seamans, of Attleboro’, and 
Rev. Wm. Williams, of Wrentham. 
In 1779, Mr. Ustick removed to Grafton, 
Mass., where he discharged the duties of 
his office with fidelity and success, for the 
space of three years. ' 

Mr. Ustick’s removal to Philadelphia 
began to be contemplated in Oct. 1781.— 
Dr. Manning was at that time on a visit 
to this place, and finding the church des- 
titute, cordially recommended to them, 
as a young man every way calculated to 
be useful, his friend and pupil. Mr. Ustick 
goon received an invitation from the church 
to visit them with a view of becoming 
their pastor. He spent the winter with 
them, and on receiving a unanimous and 
pressing call so to do, he left Grafton, and 
removed to this city, where he resided 
and preached the gospel for 21 years.— 
The period of Mr. Ustick’s settlement 
with this church, was one of peculiar dif- 
ficulty. ExLHanan WINCHESTER, his 
predecessor in the pastoral office, adopted 
the sentiments of universal restoration, 
and the final salvation of all men, irre- 
spective of piety towards God and faith in 
Jesus Christ; he preached these doctrines, 
and being an eloquent speaker, and a man 
of unexceptionable morals, he captivated 
with his sentiments, and drew off by his 
influence, a great number of the church, 
who established another congregation in 
Lombard-st. A suit at law ensued—af- 
ter a partial investigation, and through the 
benign agency of the Rev. Dr. Rogers, 
the evangelical members were confirm- 
ed in the right of possessing their meeting 
house. In consequence of these sore 
trials through which they passed, their 
members were few and their ability small. 
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Mr. Ustick devoted himself untiringly to 
the interests of the church, in the consci- 
entious discharge of his ministerial duties. 
The prosperity of his people lay upon his 
heart, and the history of his protracted 
pastoral labor with them, was character- 
ized by all that success which a sanguine 
heart could reasonably desire. Mr. Us- 
tick cultivated the mast affectionate and 
friendly intercourse which a minister of 
Jesus could desire to enjoy with his flock. 
He was a promoter of peace, and if not 
a son of thunder, he was of consolation. 
If alienation took effect between brethren, 
he Was the means of subduing it. If it 
was manifested by any towards himself, 
from a supposed offence being giv- 
en—conscious of never designing it, he 
either bore it meekly or lived the of- 
fender into love with him. His naturally 
quiet and sensitive spirit was so well reg- 
ulated by humility and prudence, that it 
commended his piety, and won all hearts. 
to his conciliatory and Christ-like deport- 
ment. The widow and the fatherless, 
the poor and afflicted, were the objects of 
his sympathy, and not seldom was he 
found consoling such with the promises of 
the gospel—commending to them the skill 
and balm of the great Physician, the 
God of the widow, the Father of the 
fatherless, andthe Comforter of such as 
mourn. Mr. Ustick received the confi- 
dence of all who knew him, in an emi- 
nent degree; and besides his numerous 
correspondents—the most influential men 
of our own country—he left behind him 
letters from Rippon, Rytanp, Fuuuer, 
Surcuirr, Beppomsr, &c., men of whom 
not only England, but the christian world 
feei tuey are not worthy. 

Mr. Ustick had many and great trials 
in Philadelphia; amidst all of which he 
trusted in his Saviour, and was sustained. 
In 1793, the yellow fever raged in the city 
with amalignity that appalled the bravest 
of men. Multitudes fied into the coun- 
try, among whom were many of his dear 
people, some of whom never returned. 
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Death removed a number who tarried in 
the city. Wma. Warts, Esq., of Bucks 
Co., made ready a house which he offer- 
ed his friend and revered brother Ustick, 
as an asylum for himself and his; but 
his eldest daughter, being attacked, and 
the children indisposed to a separation 
from her, he concluded to decline the 
hospitable offer, and abide the issue with 
his loved ones at home. ‘Thus resolved, 
he confidingly committed all to the diree- 
tion and care of Jehovah, who controls. 
the pestilence, and rides upon the storm ; 
and devoted his time to the work of conso- 
lation among the sick and dying; where, 
side by side with that great and good 
man, Dr. Bensamin Rusu, he adminis- 
tered spiritual health to thousands ready to 
perish. Surely ‘“*the memory of the just 
is blessed.””, Surrounded as he was with 
disease, desolation and death, the Al- 
mighty, overshadowed him with his pro- 
tecting wing, and spared his life and abil- 
ities for future usefulness, and graciously 
carried in safety through violent attacks of 
the fever, several of his beloved children, 
some of whom yet live to praise him. 

Mr. Ustick was an ardent friend to civil 
and religious liberty ; and during his res- 
idence in New-England—the scenes of 
many tragedies enacted by the war of the 
revolution, and of great excitement upon 
national policy, he took a decided stand, 
and maintained an active participation in 
all that he regarded important tothe well- 
being of his young beloved country. He 
opposed, as unjust, the taxing of all other 
christians for the support of the congre- 
gationalists ; arguing that it was in vain te 
shed our blood to rid ourselves of foreign 
oppression, and then submit to oppression 
at home. In accordance with the. spirit 
and custem of many of our best pastors. 
of those times, Mr. Ustick frequented 
town meetings, and publicly advocated 
his views of civil hberty and religious 
equality, as the right of all who profess- 
ed themselves christians; his pen also 
contributed masterly articles an these 
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great subjects, through the newspaper then 
published by Noah Thomas, at Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

When our freedom was won, and our 
rights acknowledged, he religiously devo- 
ted his entire time and talents, tothe work 
of preaching and teaching the gospel of 
his master Jesus; and never afterwards 
interfered with partisan politics, but fos- 
tered and advocated every means calcu- 
lated to promote a knowledge of the arts 
and sciences, and the general welfare of 
the great human family. 

Mr. Ustick was above the middle size. 
slightly corpulent; his features were 
prominent and full, dark complexion, with 
black eyes; his whele countenance was 
indicative ef penetration, agreeableness, 
and candor. Asthe result of mental cul- 
ture and intercourse with the best of so- 
ciety, and we would add, the influence of 
the inwrought principles ef a refining 
gospel, his manners were affable, polite 
and dignified. In the domestic circle, in 
social life, and in the church, his exam- 
ple was worthy of imitation. 

Mr. Ustick’s discourses were original 
in manner and matter; they were deliv- 
ered with animation, agreeableness, and 
pathos; they were a happy union of the 
doctrinal, practical and experimental; 
and in general, they were the result of 
careful study, and written preparation. 
Not unfrequently, however, from a sudden 
impression, he would change the subject, 
as the following shows: On entering the 
pulpit one warm Lord’s day morning, he 
found a large fan which a kind sister had 
carefully placed there for his use; he per- 
formed the devotional services with great 
fervor and effect, and on arising to preach, 
he stretched forth his hand in which he 
held out the present before the eyes of all, 
and repeated as his text, ‘* Whose fan is 
in his hand,’ &c. The attention of the 
audience was secured; he preached with 
such freedom and ability, that it was 
generally believed both saints and sinners 
were profited. 

Mr. Ustick’s sentiments implied salva- 
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tion by the free unmerited love of God, 
through faith in Christ ; the sinner depen- 
dent on his blood and righteousness. The 
influence of the Spirit in applying the word 
to the heart, in effecting conversion. 
These themes, as much as in him lay, 
he was ready and glad to preach to every 
creature. During his ministry in Phila- 
delphia, the recent war, the pestilence, the 
infection of universalism by which many 
were ruined, the unmasked avowal on the 
part of multitudes, of infidel principles, 
imbibed from the gallant French officers, 
who contributed so gloriously to the eman- 
cipation of our country from the yoke of 
British aggression, and his personal trials, 
were great impediments to his usefulness ; 
nevertheless the church grew in numbers 
and efficiency, and several churches were 
formed in the vicinity during his life time, 
among whom are those of Roxboro’ and 
Budd-st. He established and frequented 
prayer meetings in various sections of the 
city. His exhortations and preaching 
were like bread cast upon the waters, 
many who professed religion after his 
decease, referring to his ministry as being 
sealed to their conversion, and to him as 
their spiritual father. His soul ardently 
desired the prosperity of Messiah’s king- 
dom. He was a faithful herald of the 
cross of Christ; his praise was in all the 
churches.. His first sermon was from 
‘‘The Jaw is our schoolmaster to bring 
us to Christ;’? his last from ‘ Follow 
peace with all men, and holiness, without 
which no man shall see the Lord.” 

In 1801, a pulmonary complaint fas- 
tened upon him, and a gradual decline of 
health and strength ensued. In 1802, an 
epidemic fever prevailed in the city, the 
fifth contagion during his residence here. 
He removed his family to Burlington, 
N. J., and although quite feeble, he oe- 
casionally officiated for Dr. Staughton, 
then pastor in that city. His last sermon 
to that people was from Paul’s benediction, 
‘‘ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you all, amen,” selected under the 
conviction that he should preach to them 
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no more. The closing scene was indeed 
near; from that time disease made rapid 
progress, and in March confined him en- 
tirely to his room. During this time, the 
gospel which he had preached to others, 
was his support, his consolation and joy. 
On Lord’s-day, being visited by several 
brethren, he proposed prayer, and the 
singing of the hymn 


‘‘ Firm as the earth thy Gospel stands.” 


The same was sung at his baptism. The 
night before he closed his earthly career, 
as he grew rapidly worse, sensible of his 
approaching change, he said to his son 
who stood near, ‘' The Lord is my shield 
and buckler.”” He sat in an easy chair, 
the partner of all his joys and sorrows by 
his side, with whom he conversed freely, 
until Monday the 18th of April, 1803, 
about 10 o’clock, A. M., he sweetly fell 
asleep in Jesus— 


« That blessed sleep, 


From which none ever wake to weep,” 


and was gathered to his fathers, aged 
about 50 years. An appropriate discourse 
from, ‘‘Our friend Lazarus sleepeth,”’ 
was delivered at his funeral by the Rev. 
Dr. Rocers, to an audience very large, 
composed of clergymen of the various de- 
nominations, and citizens generally, among 
whom he lived in habits of friendly in- 
tercourse, and by all of whom he was 
greatly esteemed. 

Thus one of the fathers in our ancient 
Israel, ran and finished his course, having 
kept the faith, and no doubt, he has been, 
lo! these forty years in possession of the 
crown of glory which fadeth not away. 


Mr. Ustick’s remains were interred in 
the grave yard in the rear of the First 
Baptist Church in this city; over them 
lies a marble tablet about seven feet long, 
and two wide, on which is the following 
inscription :— 
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In Memory of 


THE REV. THOMAS USTICK, A. M. 

A graduate of Rhode Island College, 
_ who fell asleep in Jesus 
April 18th, 1803, 
In the Fiftieth year of his age. 
_Who was upwards of twenty years 
Minister of the Baptist Church of 
Phiiadelphia. 


Nor death nor hell shall e’er remove, 
Christ’s favorites from his breast, 
On the dear bosom of his love 
They must for ever rest. 


Philadelphia, 1844. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 22d, 1844. 
Editors of the Memorial: 


Respected. brethren, members of the 
family of the Rev. Thomas Ustick, A. M., 
many years pastor of the First Baptist 
church in this city, have kindly placed at 
my disposal a number of letters, written 
to their venerated father, by the good and 
great men of a former century. Some of 
these christian epistles are of inestimable 
worth. As aspecimen, I select for your 
pages the following, from Jonn Rippon, 
PD: Yours truly, A. D. G. 


London, Aug. 18th, 1786. 
My Rev. anp Dear Brotuer: 


I have long wished, by some means or 
other to bring the brethrenin America and 
England better acquainted with each oth- 
er, and finding that it was likely to be 
agreeable to you, I have at length propos- 
ed to several of the senior and most ac- 
tive ministers in our association, the inter- 
change of associational letters. The pro- 
posal has met universal approbation here, 
and you will find in the package afew 
letters from each of the three Associations, 
which the brethren are happy in sending, 
and hope the step may be followed with 
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such an acquaintance as may terminate 
in the mutual advantage of the churches 
on each side of the Atlantic. Should we 
live till next year, you will receive a 
greater number, on intimating that such a 
communication is agreeable. I should be 
glad to receive at least fifty letters from 
each of your associations, early in the 
spring, that there might be time to send 
them free of expense, to our associations, 
which generally meet in the Whitsun- 
week. 

Your account of the success of the dear 
brethren Gano, Wilson, and others, is good 
news from afar country, and has been like 
cold water to a thirsty soul. I am mista- 
ken if you will not be pleased with an ac- 
count of some of our churches. There 
have been greater additions in the western 
churches than ever were known before.— 
O may the kingdom of Christ come all 
over the globe. 

I have been at some of our associations 
in England, which have reminded me of 
the day of pentecost. Ministers and peo- 
ple seem to have lighted their torches at 
the Sun of Righteousness, and they have 
returned home like giants refreshed with 
new wine. What pleasure would it af- 
ford me to be at an American association, 
where a spirit of prayer and praise reign- 
ed, and when the shout of a king, (not 
Louis, of France, nor George of England, 
but Jesus of Nazareth,) was among you. 
How often have I longed to see Dr. Still- 
man, Dr. Manning—Gano, 8. Jones, D. 
Wilson, &c., &c. I think this would be 
one of the greatest gratifications I could 
have this side of glory—but this high fe- 
licity I am never likely to enjoy. Yet 
‘*we shall all meet,” not at Boston, nor 
New-York, nor Providence, nor Phila- 
delphia, but on Mount Zion. Manning, 
Stillman, Jones, Rogers, Morgan, Gano, 
Wilson, Hart, Ustick, with other dear 
brethren, there shallall meet. And is this 
Heaven, and am Jthere? J, the chief of 
sinnersthere? I, less than the least of all 
saints, there? There is Manning and 
Stillman: welcome to glory! brother 
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welcome to glory! Rather, Jesus is there. 
Yes, we shall all meet: not as you will 
meet at Philadelphia, but we shall all meet 
and never, never part. O what an associ- 
ation will that be! an- association of uni- 
versal harmony, and of everlasting hap- 
piness. Don’t you long for it, my dear 
brother Ustick? I feel a pleasure this 
moment inthe anticipation of it, not to be 
described by pen, even if it were dipped 
in the ocean of celestial happiness, which 
flows from the throne of God and the 
Lamb. Methinks I am now upon Mount 
Zion—not one of the chosen family want- 
ing—the top stone is put into the building. 
Hark! the celestial band strike up: the 
joy, the shout, the harmony flies over the 
everlasting hills. Christ is the Alpha and 
Omega of the song—the brilliant myriads 
of intelligences lead the choir: ‘‘ Worthy 
is the Lamb that died,” they say, ‘‘to be 
exalted thus.”” The noble army of mar- 
tyrs complete the triumph, ‘* Worthy the 
Lamb, our lips reply, for he was slain for 
us.” But I must come down from the 
mount of songs above, to describe the 
songs which I have lately been preparing 
for the church below.” 

Dr. Rippon goes on with a full account 
of the origin, plan, and arrangement of his 
hymn-book, giving the authors of all the 
originals, and an account of all their abil- 
ities to assist him in this valuable underta- 
king. He gives in manuscript three, 
‘‘such as may be proper to sing in an as- 
sociation or meeting of ministers.”” The 
first he gives is the 1199th of W. and R. 
Selection, by Dr. Stennet. The second 
is 1142d, ‘‘ For a meeting of Ministers, or 
ministers abounding in the work of the 
Lord,” by B. Francis, author of Confla- 
gration, a poem. ‘The third is 1056, by 
B. Francis, ‘For a Church.” ‘* This 
hymn was first sung at the opening of a 
place of worship after it had been enlarged 
the third time. God is answering the 
prayers of it. O that he may grant all 
the benedictions in it to the church at 
Philadelphia. Amen, amen. If Dr. Man- 
ning is at the association, communicate 
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the contents of this to him, and thank him. 
Pray for me. O that you may have a 
joyful pentecost. 
Affectionately, very affectionately, 
Yours in our dearest Redeemer, 


J. Rippon. 


We extract the following from a letter 


dated 
Frs. 13th, 1788. 


My Dear Friends:—You cannot tell 
how much I have felt on account of dear 
Mr. Ustick’s affliction. I have often hoped 
to hear of his recovery—not knowing how 
he is, I write that this may come to Mrs. 
Ustick at least. If he be alive and well, I 
hope he will receive my tenderest love, and 
if he be not, I hope Mrs. U. will receive 
my christian sympathy—of it, she may be 
assured. If brother U. is gone over the 
river never to return, | will show my re- 
spect to his dear family, in every way I 
amable. I pray that this visitation in 
your family may be sanctified to Mrs. 
Ustick’s soul—to the children, (f hear there 
are no less than eight) and to the church. 
Within four months, we have lost two of 
the ablest Baptist ministers in this coun- 
try, of their age, Mr. Hopkins, of Lon- 
don, Mr. David, of Norwich, neither of 
them 38 years of age. This is composed 
not knowing circumstances ;* I know not 
how to write. Let me subscribe myself 

Your very affectionate friend, 


Jouon Rippon. 


Lonpon, Oct. 15, 1795. 


Rev. and Dear Sir:—Several of our 
ministers have lately been removed, Dr. 
Stennet, Mr. Beddome, Mr. Clarke, 
three of our greatest men. Lord, what 
isman? J wish you would forward arti- 
cles for my register, and allow me to make 
you some pecuniary returns. No one in 
all America has forwarded to the Baptists 


* Mr. Ustick happily recovered, as appears 
in the memoir of this excellent man of God. 
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here any account of the American Conceri 
of Prayer. J have heard it was engaged 
in by Dr. Stillman. The Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists, have sent word of 
it over to their brethren, and it has been 
printed here. How glad ¥ should have 
been to have had the first sight of it from 
you, Dr. Rogers, Stillman, or some one 
else. We have lately sent two students 
from Bristol, as Missionaries to Sierra 
Leone. JouNnN Rippon. 


ABLE DIVINES IN ALL AGES. 


Moses, Samuel, David, Isaiah, Jeremi- 
ah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John, Peter, Paul, Chrysos- 
tom, Augustin, Athanasius, Calvin, Lu- 
ther, Dr. Owen. Charnock, Witsius. It 
is remarkable, that whenever any artful 
and corrupt man has arisen in the church, 
the Son of God has always raised up some 
noble champion to defend his truth and 
confound his enemy. Thus when Arius 
arose in the fourth century, God raised up 
Athanasius; when Pelagius arose to poi- 
sonthe church, God raised np that noble 
champion Augustin, bishop of Hippo; 
when popery had got to its height of im- 
pudence, Christ raised up the glorious 
Wickliffe, in 1360; with John Huss, and 
Jerome of Prague; and Martin Luther 
arose in 1517, with Zuinglius, Calvin, and 


ten thousand more. 
RYLAND. 


THe “Rute AND THE ‘ Reason.” 
—Horne Tooke, when at Eaton, was one 
day asked by the master, the reason why 
a certain verb governed a particular case? 
He answered, ‘‘I don’t know.’ ‘That 
is impossible,” said the master, ‘‘I know 
you are not ignorant, but obstinate.’’ 
Horne, however, persisted, and the mas- 
ter flogged. After the punishment, the 
master quoted the rule of grammar, 
which bore on the subject, and Horne 
instantly replied, ‘1 know that very well, 
but you did not ask me for the rule, you 
demanded the reason.’’ 
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REVIEWS. 


Kenpauu’s Santa Fe Exprepition— 
Comprising a Description of a Tour 
through Texas and across the great South 
western Prairies, the Camanche and Cay- 
gua hunting grounds, with an account of 
the sufferings from want of food, losses 
fromhostile Indians, and final capture of 
the Texans, and their march, as prison- 
ers, to the city of Mexico, with LIllustra- 
tions and a Map. By Gro. WILKINS 
Kenpauu. In two vols.: New-York, 
Harper & Brothers. 1844. 


Nothing of this character could possibly 
be more timely or inviting than these beau- 
tiful volumes. Texas and Mexico are 
our near neighbors; and beside this prox- 
imity, anticipated relations of another char- 
acter, the rumor of which is now astir all 
over our land, will not fail to attract to- 
ward the countries themselves a large share 
of the anxious regard of all good citizens 
in the United States. While with that 
part of the subject which mixes itself up 
with the party politics of the country we 
have nothing to do, it has often occurred 
to us that there is far too litthe definite 
information on the subject of ‘Texas and 
Mexico, to enable our countrymen to form 
discreet and candid opinions on matters of 
the greatest import which must ultimately 
be decided by them. ‘The perusal of the 
exciting, romantic, vividly delineated, and 
we doubt not, truthful narrative contained 
in the volumes before us, will help in a 
general and indirect way, to the attainment 
of this ampler degree of information, and 
may be relied on for this purpose all the 
more confidently, because the writer had 
no idea or motive to give it a bias on this 
then unanticipated question. 

The publishers, as is usual with this 
enterprising house, have spared no care or 
expense in giving embellishment and at- 
traction tothe work. Besides an extensive 
outline map—the careful study of which 
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half an hour, has taught us more of the ge- 
ography of these regions than all we knew 
before—we have several beautiful illustra- 
tive engravings on steel, in each volume, 
and the letter-press extending to between 
eight and nine hundred pages, on fine paper 
and in tasteful binding, is really all that 
the most fastidious could desire. 

But the chief attractions after all, are 
not of this extrinsic character. The wri- 
ter, one of the most popular editors of a 
daily paper in New Orleans, fancied that 
his health or happiness required some di- 
vertisement from the requisitions of his 
constant routine of drudgery, and with the 
hope and desire of adventure, he attached 
himself to an expedition partly mercantile, 
partly military, and partly diplomatique and 
revolutionary, which was fitted out in the 
summer.of 1841, from Texas, for that part 
of New Mexico lying far up the Rio Grande, 
and distant many hundred miles from 
both Texas proper, and the city of Mexico. 
Unless we set at naught the repeated and 
solemn assurances of the author, we must 
acquit him of all predetermination to com- 
promise his neutrality as a citizen of the 
United States, by taking a partizan share 
in the contest between T'exas and Mexico. 
That all his associates in the enterprise 
were thus innocent would be incredible, 
and is not here asserted. The excitement 
of adventure is therefore to be regarded as 
the ruling motive in young Kendall’s 
breast, and he must have satisfied it to his 
heart’s content. 

He spent some weeks in Texas before 
the expedition set forth, and visited the 
places of chief interest and attraction. His 
account of this in the early part of the 
first volume, though tame and common- 
place compared with the tragic scenes and 
wild, novel experiences which are subse- 
quently chronicled, we have still looked at 
with uncommon satisfaction, as furnishing 
that kind of bird’s-eye view of real life, 
and topical points of interest, which to us 
was the great desideratum. The follow- 
ing extract from the beginning of the third 
chapter is a fair specimen.— 
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Description of San Antonio, and the old 
Spanish Missions. 


/ “By far the most pleasant as well as 


interesting town in Texas is San An- 
tonio, or Bexar as it is frequently called 
by the inhabitants. The San Antonio 
River, which heads a short distance 
above the town, meanders through its 
streets, and its limpid waters, by the dif- 
ferent turns it makes and the irrigating 
canals, are brought within a convenient 
distance of every door. The temperature 
of the water is nearly the same all the 
year through—neither too hot nor too cold 
for bathing—and it is seldom that a day 
passes in which all the inhabitants do not 
enjoy the healthy and invigorating luxury 
of swimming. I say all—for men, women, 
and children can be seen at any time in 
the river, splashing, diving, and paddling 
about like so many Sandwich Islanders. 
The women in particular are celebrated 
for their fondness for bathing, and are ex- 
cellent swimmers. 

‘The climate of San Antonio is pure, 
dry, and healthy; so much so, that the 
old but rather hyperbolical saying, ‘If a 
man wants to die there he must go some- 
where else,’ appears specially to apply 
to the place. During the summer months, 
a cool and delicious breeze is almost con- 
tinually blowing, bringing health and 
comfort. But little rain falls; and to sup- 
ply this defect the rich and fertile bottoms 
of the river are intersected in almost 
every direction by irrigating ditches, which 
carry the limpid waters in every direction. 
Whenever the ground requires a moist- 
ening, the water from the canals is let 
over it at once; so that even should the 
summer pass without a drop of rain, the 
crop is invariably abundant. Peaches 
and melons arrive at great perfection, and 
I have little doubt that many other spe- 
cies of fruit could he cultivated with suc- 
cess. The prairies in the vicinity afford 
the finest pastures for cattle and horses to 
be found in the wide world, and so mild 
is the climate that they thrive at all 
seasons. 

‘‘ By far the greatest curiosities in the 
neighborhood of San Antonio are the mis- 
sions. Before I describe these iminense 
establishments, it is necessary to observe 
that early after the conquest of Mexico, 
a main object of the Spaniards’ policy 
was to extend the authority of the Roman 
“atholic Church. The conversion of the 
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Indian and the promulgation of Chris- 
tianity were as eagerly sought by them 
as the gold and silver which first lured 
them to the Western World; and this 
missionary zeal produced some of the 
most remarkable incidents in the history 
of the country. ‘The new doctrines were 
first inculcated by force and cruelty, but 
subsequently in a more humane temper, 
by allowing the superstitions of the Indi- 
ans to mingle with the rites introduced 
among them; and to this day, anomalous 
consequences of this policy are to be seen 
in the Indian ceremonies, some of which 
I will describe» when I shall hereafter 
speak of our journey through the Mexican 
country. For the purpose however of 
affording protection to the Roman Catholic 
missionaries, there were established, at 
various times, settlements which still bear 
the name of Missions. They are very 
numerous throughout California, and in 
Texas there are several. The Alamo, at 
San Antonio, was one of much impor- 
tance, and there were others, hardly of 
less consideration, in the neighborhood, 
called the Missions of Conception, of San 
Juan, San Jose, and La Espada. They 
were all most substantially built; the 
walls are of great thickness; and in their 
form and arrangement they were frontier 
fortresses. They have generally, though 
not always, a church at the side of a 
square having one entrance. Seen from 
without, they present the form of a blank 
wall surrounding a square, enclosure; 
within is a large granary, and the wall 
forms the back of a series of dwellings in’ 
which the missionaries and their converts 
lived. There was a large appropriation 
of the surrounding district for the support 
of the mission, through which small canals 
were made for the purpose of irrigation. 
Such, at least, is the case with the mis- 
sions which I have mentioned. ‘The Ala- 
mo is now in ruins, only two or three of 
the houses being inhabited. The gateway 
of the church was much ornamented, and 
still remains, though deprived of the fig- 
ures which once occupied its niches. But 
there is enough still to interest the inves- 
tigator of its former history, even if he 
could for a moment forget the scenes 
which have made it celebrated in the his- 
tory of Texan independence. The exact 
spot where the eccentric, but brave Crock 
ett fell, surrounded by a ring of Mexi- 
cans whom he had killed, is shown, as 
also the quarter where the heroic Bowie 
breathed his last. About two miles lower 
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down the San Antonio River, is the Mis- 
sion of Conception. It is a very large 
stone building, with a fine cupola, and, 
though plain, magnificent in its dimen- 
sions and the durability of its construc- 
tion. It was here that Bowie fought one 
of the first battles with the Mexican for- 
ces, and it has not since been inhabited. 
Though not so well known to fame as 
other conflicts, this fight was that which 
really committed the ’exans, and com- 
pelled those who thought of terms and 
the maintenance of a Mexican connexion 
to see that the time for both had_ passed. 
The Mission of San Jose is about a mile 
and a half down the river. It consists, 
also, of a large square, and numerous 
Mexican families still make it their resi- 
dence. ‘T’o the left of the gateway is the 
granary. ‘The church stands apart from 
the other buildings, in the square, but not 
in the centre; the west door is surrounded 
with most elaborate stone carving of flow- 
ers, angels and apostles. The interior is 
plain. To the right is a handsome belfry 
tower, and above the altar a large stone 
cupola. Behind the church, and in con- 
nexion with it, is a long range of rooms 
for the missionaries, opening upon a cov- 
ered gallery or portales of nine arches.— 
Though the Texan troops were long quar- 
tered here, the stone carvings have not 
been injured. The church has been re- 
paired, and Mivine service is performed 
init. About half a mile farther down is 
the Mission of San Juan. The church 
forms part of the side of the square ; it is 
a plain, simple edifice, with little orna- 
ment. The adjacent buildings are poor 
and out of repair. The granary stands 
alone in the square, and on the northwest 
corner are the remains of a small stone 
tower. ‘The other mission, that of La Es- 
pada, is also inhabited, as well as the last. 
The church, however, is in ruins. 'T'wo 
sides of the square consist of mere walls; 
the other sides are composed of dwellings 
as in the other instances. 

The church at San Antonio was built 
in the year 1717; and although it has suf- 
fered much from the ravages of time and 
the different sieges which the city has un- 
dergone, is still used as a place of public 
worship. When San Antonio was at- 
tacked and taken by Colonels Cooke and 
Milam, in 1835, General Cos made the 
belfrey of this church his headquarters. A 
well-directed cannon-shot from the Tex- 
ans struck just above his head, inducing 
him to evacuate the place with his staff 
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immediately. The hole made by the ball 
is still visible, and, in fact, all the houses 
in the principal square of the town are, 
more or less marked by shot. 

‘San Antonio is laid out and built with 
some little regularity. The houses are 
all of one story only, with few windows 
and thick walls. The town probably 
contained, at one time, a population of 
some twelve or fifteen thousand; but the 
difierent revolutions, the many bloody 
battles which have been fought within its 
walls, and the unsettled state of the fron- 
tiers, have combined to lessen this number 
materially. It is still, however, a place 
of no inconsiderable trade, and should 
peace be concluded with Mexico, will re- 


‘gain its former standing.” 


At length on the 18th of June, the last 
detachment of the expedition left Austin, 
and the adventurers bade adieu to civili- 
zation. ‘Their encounters with ferocious 
and wily savages, with wild beasts of al- 
most every variety, with hunger and 
thirst in their most frightful forms, in ma- 
king their way through this unfrequented 
tract of country by a new route, is faith- 
fully and minutely described. But in just 
this connexion the author’s genius shows 
to admirable advantage. By the proper 
adjustment of his light and shade, he 
furnishes out a picture so complete to the 
reader’seye, that all these events, and the 
thousand incidents growing out of their 
relations and circumstances, seem actually 
passing before you. Without an effort, 
apparently without the thought of doing 
so, the writer carries you along with him, 
tosee with his eyes, hear with his ears, 
to suffer or enjoy, to laugh or weep with 
him and his companions. This is the 
triumph of a nobly endowed intellect. 
May this author remember that where 
much is given, much will be required. 

At length, after having braved incredi- 
ble hardships and dangers, about the mid- 
dle of September, when the advance com- 
pany, with which Kendall was then tray- 
elling, had nearly reached San Miguel, 
a few days’ march from Santa Fe, they 
were made prisoners by the Mexicans; 
threatened—after they had been flattered 
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to give up all their arms, papers, and 
effects—with instant death. This was in- 
deed the beginning of sorrows. The deg- 
radation and misery which they endured 
till the next mid-summer, sometimes in 
dungeons, rivalling the black hole in Cal- 
cutta, sometimes witnessing the cold blood- 
ed murder of one and another of their 
associates, is almost incredible. The 
cruelties and indignities to which they 
were thus subjected, are now and then re- 
lieved in the narrative by the admirable 
humor of the author; and we hesitate 
not to commend the development of good 
qualities here set forth, as a fitting and 
profitable study of patience. Surely if 
mere philosophy and a spirit of worldly 
enterprise can thus endure, bow ought 
christian principle and hope, to bear up 
its subject in the ordinarily smaller trials 
of our pilgrimage ! 

At length the captive found release. by 
the interposition, tardy though it seemed, 
of the United States government. He 
remained however, for some considerable 
time in Mexico, and has given us nota 
little insight into its present condition. 
We have room but fora single extract 
more, and that shall be from the close of 
chapter xvii. of the second volume. 


The present Priesthood in Mexico—its 
character and influence. 

‘**T cannot close this subject or this chap- 
ter without a few words in relation to the 
present priesthood in Mexico—the faults 
of the holy brotherhood | shall allude to 
with reluctance, for from one and all I 
never received other than the kindest and 
most benevolent treatment. With what- 
ever intolerant zeal they may preach to 
their congregations against the heretics, 
and with whatever vividness they may 
paint the purgatory to which all out of the 
true Church are destined after death, the 
Protestant stranger will seldom find other 
than a hospitality the most munificent 
within the gates of the padres. He’ will 
find them, too, men of liberal and enlight- 
ened views, well-educated and entertain- 
ing companions, tolerant and charitable, 
extremely good livers, and disposed to an 
indulgence in many of the luxuries and 
vanities of this lower world—in short, he 
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will find that their numerous departures 
from the rule of conduct prescribed for 
them, sit as easy upon their consciences as 
do their gowns upon their backs. 

‘‘ With the style of living and domestic 
relations of the Catholic priest, we are 
taught to associate all that is abstemious, 
so far as relates to worldly affairs, and that 
such is the case in Ireland and in the Uni- 
ted States, I know full well; but he who 
believes that such a state of things exists 
among the brotherhood of Mexico is either 
wofully ignorant or wilfully blind. At his 
table, as I have stated above, the Mexican 
padre is a bon vivant, delighting in the 
good things of this life; and however 
strongly he may inculcate upon his flock 
the necessity of strictly observing all fasts, 
his appetite frequently begets an oblivi- 
ousness which turns every day alike into 
one of feasting while at his own table.— 
Another thing: if all the male portion of 
the community in Mexico were attached 
to the priesthood, centuries would elapse 
before the race would become extinct 
unless some tremendous revolution in the 
morals of the brotherhood should take 
place; for it is just as well known that 
they contrive to break the bonds of celib- 
acy strictly enjoined upon them, as it is 
that such bonds are prescribed by the 
Church of Rome. Were the pope to be 
putin a elairvoyant state, and willed to 
look into the domestic habits and relations 
of his agents in Mexico, a precious set 
of backsliding padres he would find. 

«That the good padres of that country 
have their companeras, or female compan- 
ions, is well known, not only to-foreigners, 
but to their own people, and equally well 
known is it that they invariably make 
their selections with a discrimination 
which shows that they are most excellent 
judges of female beauty. They rear 
families, too, and with great care and at- 
tention; and although the unaccepted and 
more ill-favored portion of the women 
constituting his flock may think their padre 
very naughty, he finds means to close their 
eyes and mouths upon his peccadilloes, 
and all goes on smoothly. 

‘¢] trust that the kind-hearted cures, 
from whom myself and companions re- 
ceived so many favours and attentions, 
will give me full pardon for thus exposing 
some of their weaknesses and frailties— 
absoltkion for my tell-tale sins: they will 
not attempt to deny any thing I have said 
of them. They will also excuse me, 
when I say to and of them, that they are 
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a class of enlightened, generous, good-na- 
tured, discerning, hospitable, hail-fellow- 
well-met, penance-hating, women-loving 
men, prone towards theenjoyments of the 
table, holding fasts in great scorn, addict- 
ed to occasional gambling and wine-bib- 
bing, and pretending no ignorance in mat- 
ters of cock-fighting and sports of a like 
nature ; more particularly when I repeat 
that I entertain the best feelings towards 
one and allof them. In describing them, 
I have not ‘‘set down aught in malice,” 
but, on the contrary, have spoken of them 
precisely as I found them. 

The influence and power exerted by 
the priests of Mexico, over the ignorant 
and superstitious population, are immense 
---a fact as well known to them, and even 
better, than to the intelligent foreigners 
who have visited the country. ‘They 
know, too, that the population they govern 
is led and kept in subjection by impostures 
the most flimsy, by deception the most 
transparent; for not to know this would 
be proving them fools, a title they do not 
deserve. They farther know, that in or- 
der to sustain themselves in their past 
and present position, to retain their su- 
premacy and their fat benefices, they 
must persevere in their impostures and 
continue to gull their simple flocks, to hold 
the trodden-down mass in the same igno- 
rance in which they have so long been 
kept—and hence their open intolerance 
towards all other sects, and their zealous 
care that no other religion than their own 
shall be preached or inculcated in the 
land.* The almost countless number of 


* No other religion than the Catholic is al- 
lowed or preached up to this day in Mexico, 
but a greater degree of tolerance is manifested 
towards the professors of other creeds now than 
formerly. I have read in some book—but its 
author I cannot call to mind—of a debate in 
the Mexican Senate in relation to the allowing 
Protestant foreigners a burial-place. No such 
privilege was permitted them until within the 
last ten or fifteen years, and it was only through 
the urgent remonstrances of the then British min- 
ister that the point was conceded. One of the 
Mexican Senators, when the subject was debat- 
ed in Congress, made remarks something like the 
following: ‘There is one of four things we 
must allow these heretics who may happen to 
die in our land: we must eat, pickle and send 
them out of the country, throw them in the 
fields, or bury them under ground. To eat them 
would be most repugnant—not one of my col- 
leagues would taste the flesh of a heretic; to 
send them out of the country would be expen- 
sive; tothrow them in the fields would be pes- 
tilence-breeding, and otherwise exceedingly of- 
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ecclesiastics in Mexico are well aware 
that their expensive system of church 
domination inevitably tends to diminish 
the resources and retard the prosperity 
and advancement of the country; but it 
is not in the nature of men holding power, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, political 
or religious, to resign it willingly, or give 
up any office of influence or emolument 
already within their grasp, because it con- 
flicts with the interests or liberties of the 
people; and to expect the priests of 
Mexico to abandon their sway or abdicate 
their ascendency would be to suppose 
them morethan men. All reformation of 
existing evils, either ef Church or State, 
must come from the people themselves: 
whether the Mexican nation will ever be 
brought to know, feel, and exert itself 
against the powerful ecclesiastical and 
military establishments which are pressing 
and keeping it down, is a matter extreme- 
ly problematical. 

The Catholic reader must not construe 
these remarks into an attack upon his re- 
ligion, for such is far from my intention— 
towards both faith and its professors, I en- 
tertain no other feelings than of respect. 
My object has been todraw a rough pie- 
ture of Catholicism in Mexico, and the 
power and means by which it is sustain- 
ed, and in so doing, [ have confined my- 
self strictly to the truth. In its essentials 
the Romish religion in Mexicois doubtless 
the same as it isin the United States, or 
in any country where toleration, that firm 
and enduring foundation of all political 
liberty, is known; but in its administra- 
tion there is as much difference between 
the two as there is between the religion 
of the Pilgrims of New-England and 
that of the Hindoos or New Zealanders.” 


Our purpose will not be accomplished, 
unless those who peruse these pages, are 
led to exercise a more consistent christian 
commiseration, and put forth more direct 
and persevering efforts for the religious — 
welfare of the millions of our Mexican 
neighbors, now cursed with such pervert- 
ing guides. Let us not merely weep and 
pray, but act in their behalf! The time 
for consistent, peaceful, but vigorous effort 
is now manifestly near at hand. 


fensive. I move, therefore, as the easiest, 
cheapest, safest, and every way the best course 
for us to adopt, is to allow them a burial-place”’ 
—and the motion was carried. 
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Hisrory oF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 
from the introduction of Christianity to 
the period of the disruption in1843. By 
Rev. W. M. Heruerineton, M. A. 
New-York: Robert Carter. 1844. 


We congratulate the publisher upon the 
acquisition of this work to his valuable 
catalogue ; unless we are greatly mistak- 
en it will have a large circulation. It 
exactly fills up the niche in the theological 
library that had been vacant. Cruick- 
shanks, Carstairs, Baillie, Wodrow and 
others are rarely to be found, and then 
every one wants a knowledge of the exist- 
ing state of the Scottish Kirk, and espe- 
cially of the events which have transpired 
during the past ten years. Mr. Hether- 
ington is a thorough going presbyterian, 
well instructed in the history of his church, 
and he has made a valuable and very in- 
teresting volume. There is nothing re- 
markable in his style, which is occasion- 
ally heavy,—but there is too much of— 
we had almost said romance, in the histo- 
ry of the Scottish Zion, to suffer her an- 
nals to be tedious. If any man wishes to 
see the genuine character of Prelacy, in 
its best estate, her invariable tendency to 
persecution and tyranny, let him read, 
mark, and digest this volume. The read- 
er will, we are sure, come to the conclu- 
sion, that a liberal catholic Episcopalian 
is a man much better than his system. 
God has the blood of his church in Scot- 
land still to account for, with that curse of 
the nations, a religious law establishment. 

We have marked the conduct of the 
Free church party with deep interest; 
never, since prelacy drove out two thou- 
sand holy ministers of Christ on the Bar- 
tholomew’s day, have Christians witnessed 
such a manifestation of religious principle 
among the clergy of any church. We are 
sorry that the leaders of that noble move- 
ment have not made a more thorough re- 
move from the government, and broadly 
avowed the voluntary principle; we hope 
that the excellent men now visiting our 
land on behalf of the Free Church, will 
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see so much of the results of voluntaryism 
here, as to go back prepared to take a stand 
with the Congregationalists and others, 
who maintain a total independency of go- 
vernment. We fear that the Free Church, 
however, are prepared to do as their breth- 
ren in Ireland have done, accept the Re- 
gium Donum. 

We do not greatly admire the letter 
which has been sent in answer to queries 
proposed by some ministers in Yorkshire. 

It will be observed that the letter is 
written in behalfofthe committee, appoint- 
ed by the late General Assembly of that 
church, to answer addresses and congratu- 
lations, and therefore may justly be regard; 
ed, not only as a public and deliberate, but 
also as an official declaration, of the senti- 
ments of that body. 

Tue Free Kirk anp THE VOLUNTA- 
RIES.—The Leeds Times, of December 
30, prints the following letter, which has 
been recently received by the Rev. Henry 
Dowson, of Bradford, with reference to a 
series of resolutions, adopted by the West 
Riding Association of Baptists, at Shipley: 
“‘ Committee Rooms, 7, North St. Andrew-st., 

Edinburgh, 16th December, 1843. 

‘Dear Sirs: The committee appoint- 
ed by the late General Assembly, to an- 
swer the addresses and congratulations 
from other churches, in acknowledging the 
resolution passed by the West Riding of 
Yorkshire Association, at Shipley, on the 
8th of June last, and transmitted by you to 
Dr. Chalmers, very naturally wish that 
the said resolution had been less in the 
style of censure and reproof. But, believ- 
ing that your remarks were well intended, 
and knowing that you and we are agreed 
on the great question of the sinfulness of 
the civil magistrates’ interference in sacris, 
we take your observations in good part, and 
shall endeavor to profit by them. 

‘In return, we beg leave to assure you 
that our conviction, that it is the duty of 
the civil magistrate to countenance, en- 
courage, and support the true religion, is 
as clear and decided as that he is usurping 
the office of the Lord Jesus Christ, when 
he intermeddles with the administration of 
spiritual affairs. We regard the nation 
which is without a religious establishment as 
virtually disowning the authority of Christ, 
and REPUDIATING THE NAME OF CuRIs- 
TIAN. We have not changed our princi- 
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ples ; we have no reason for ohanging them ; 
our ministers have renounced the emolu- 
ments of the Scottish ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, and our people have deserted it 
along with us, because the grand bulwark 
of an establishment was thrown down, and 
we would not be partakers of other men’s 
sins. We love our Jerusalem; we cannot 
forget her, least of all when she is in ruins. 
Our fervent prayer is, that her walls may be 
rebuilt, her temple restored, the throne of 
Christ again erected in the midst of her, 
and the Man of Sin withstood by the com- 
bined efforts of pure Protestant establish- 
ments, and of Christians of all denomina- 
_ tions recognising the supreme authority of 
Christ speaking in his word, and by the 
ministry of the gospel. 

‘* With regard to the voluntary princi- 
ple, properly so called, we never were op- 
posed to it. We controverted, and EVER 
will controvert, the non-establishment princi- 
ple—but the voluntary contributions of our 
people we have never been ashamed to 
ask, and have at all times thankfully re- 
ceived. The efficiency of the non-esta- 
blishment principle has not been proved as 
yet by the Free Church of Scotland. At 
the present time, our funds come so wo- 
fully short of the demands upon them, that 
we are glad to receive the aid of our Chris- 
tian friends in England and Ireland—aye, 
and in America—to enable us to prosecute 
the glorious end of making the Free Church 
commensurate with the boundaries of our 
beloved country. 

“That the spirit of truth may guard you 
and us from error, and guide us into a 
knowledge of all truth, and that he may 
enable us in all our contendings to keep 
the glory of God and the promotion of spi- 
ritual religion in view, is the earnest 
prayer of, dear sir, in the name of the com- 
mittee, yours sincerely, 

‘Patrick M’Far.ANeE, Convener. 

** Rev. Henry Dowson.” 
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Thomas Cromwell, Earl, of Essex, in 
a journey to and from Rome, learned the 
whole Testament from the translation of 
Erasmus. 

Beza, when only eighteen. could repeat 
any chapter of Paul’s Epistles in Greek. 
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The press has been fruitful in valuable 
works, and we have this month to take no- 
tice of many that we deem of special in- 
terest. We have been greatly pleased 
with an octavo volume of Sermons, by 
Rev. Charles Bradley, of the English 
Church; and as we read these admirable 
expositions of Gospel truth, we could not 
help crying out, O s2 sic omnes! Our 
young ministers can hardly find a better 
model; take our word for it, this one vo- 
lume, well digested, is worth a dozen vo- 
lumes of semi infidel German criticism ! 
We cordially thank Messrs. Appleton for 
this tree of life; it is worth all Newman, 
Maurice, and Pageot ever wrote—a very 
cheap volume, in large type, and double 
column. 

Chalmer’s Sermons, in two octavos, by 
Robert Carter—are capital additions to our 
theology. Now, if you want thought, la- 
bored trains of investigation, here is a river 
deep enough for a man to swimin. If 
any man reads this notice who can afford 
to do his pastor a lasting kindness, do let 
him buy these two volumes for a present. 
He will get the worth of the money again, 
in a new spring given‘to the mind of his 
religious instructor. 

Then, too, Mr. Carter has published a 
fine edition of Butler’s Sermons, and one 
of Butler’s Analogy. These are books 
only fit for men who choose to think, and 
who wish to make their own thoughts 
valuable. No library should be without 
these very acceptable editions. 

Mr. Dodd has done a good deed in giv- 
ing us avery neat and well printed edi- 
tion of John Bunyan’s Grace Abounding to 
the Chief of Sinners. 'This is the old Bap- 
tist’s autobiography, and is next to his Pil- 
grim’s Progress, his very best work. It is 
very cheap, only 37 1-2 cents, and every 
Baptist in America ought to possess it. 
When a good Baptist book is published by 
a bookseller, we ought to let it be seen that 
we can appreciate the book, and that his 
operation is a safe one. 
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Blake’s Library for the Parlor, is a very 
well selected series, and perfectly safe for 
our young people. The titles are: 

Parental Instructions, 

Anecdotes of American Indians, 

American Revelution, 

Book of Nature, 

Science of Common Things, &c. 

Our. venerable friend, the Rev. Dr. 
Blake, is an excellent purveyor, and the 
works which issue from his son’s press un- 
der his auspices, are all worthy of perusal. 
We are much pleased with this series, and 
hope to see it extended. 

Rev. Dr. Stone’s volume, called *“* The 
Mysteries Opened,” is a well written vol- 
ume on Baptismal Regeneration and the 
real presence. Both the Bishops Onder- 
donk together, are unable to answer this 
well-timed effort. It is printed in Har- 
per’s usual good style. 

We really rejoice to see our old favorite, 
Hunter's Sacred Biography, put out by the 
flarpers at so cheap a rate, and in one 
such handsome volume. ‘The style is 
beautiful, the sentiments are richly evan- 
gelical. 

If any of our friends want a rich treat, 
and a cheap one, then get Religion in 
America, by Rev. R. Baird, D. D.—343 
octavo pages for fifty cents. ‘This is just 
the book to make Europe understand what 
America is. We thank Dr. Baird for his 
masterly production; we love him for his 
Christian candor* and faithfulness. It is 
the most important publication of the sea- 
son. In England it is exciting a very deep 
sensation, and it is thought will bring over 
a large and religious body of emigrants. 

We would by no means forget a beau- 
teous little gilt edged volume from our 


* The design is admirable, and the execution 
as good as any pedobaptist would be likely to 
make it. One cannot but marvel, however, that 
the estimable author, after all he has seen and 
experienced of the effects of leaving God's word 
antranslated, should express regret that Bap- 
tists would not suffer one important part to re- 
main so. . Ls? 
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friends, Gould, Kendall, § Lincoln, called 
Lyric Gems, and edited by the Rev. S. F. 
Smith. To mention his name, is to say 
that the book is a casket of jewels and gems 
of poesy. It is one of the prettiest things 
we know of. & 
Neal's History of the Puritans, has ad- 


vanced to its fourth part, making one half 


of the work. Judging from the demand 
which it meets with, the publication is re- 
garded as seasonable and interesting. It 
is exceedingly cheap at two dollars for two 
octavo volumes, as the London copy in 
three volumes is not to be had but at seven 
or eight dollars. In all our churches there 
seems to be an interest awakened to know 
the character and sacrifices of the Puritan 
fathers of the seventeenth century. Per- 
haps there is no book extant, that priests, 
bishops, and papists, would so gladly sup- 
press, as the History of the Puritans. 

Mr. Carter has just published, also, 
cheap editions, at thirty-seven and a half 
cents, of Owen on Spiritual Mindedness ; 
Mason on Episcopacy ; (this book is worth 
any price)—and Belcher’s Scripture Nar- 
ratives. ‘This last work has been very pop- 
ular in England, and has in America pass- 
ed into asecond edition. These narratives 
are simply and beautifully laid open; they 
probably were the foundation of a series 
of discourses, and are marked by all the 
sound sense of their excellent author, who 
is now among us, and who will, we trust, 
soon be settled with a church. 


Natural Theology. . By Dr. CHAuMERs. 
2 vols. New-York: Robert Carter. 
1844. 

It is needless to say a word in praise of 
these delightful volumes, so far as their 
contents are concerned. We are glad, 
however, to say that this edition is well 
printed, on a large clear type, and are of- 
fered at the cheap price of fifty cents a 
volume. 
fact that the work has been extensively 
adopted in schools, academies, and colle- 
ges, as a text book, and the circulation is 
consequently great. 


This low rate is owing to the 
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CHRONICLE. 


UNION OF THE ‘MONTHLY RECORD,” 
WITH THE MEMORIAL. 


We suppose that this confederation, prema- 
turely announced by some of our neighbors some 
months since, and then apparently repudiated 
by one of the parties, has now been consumma- 
ted. May the union be happy and profitable to 
both parties, and productive of increased pleas- 
ure and advantage to all their mutual friends. 
One monthly journal of this character, is quite 
as much as is likely to be well sustained, with- 
out interfering with other, and perhaps more 
important publications: and judging from the 
past, we presume that no superabundance of 
ability for the proper management of one, will 
be likely complained of. Very seriously, and 
as we think rationally, we rejoice in this union, 
because it will promise, by the cheerful, ener- 
getic, and better sustained labors of the conduc- 
tars of both, to give higher satisfaction to the 
great Baptist family, for whose convenience, 

pleasure, and profit, both have been projected. 

With the next and all the succeeding numbers, 
we hope to evince how much the joint concern 

’ is enhanced in value and interest: and in the 
mean time, shall be greatly obliged to all our 
contemporaries to give to our MARRIAGE a sig- 
nificant publication. 

New-York & Philadelphia, 1st May, 1844. 


Epitors’ TapLte.—Just as we are going to 
press, this month, the whole camp seems in 
movement, for the great meetings in Philadel- 
phia. Pleasant and familiar countenances from 
all directions are thronging in so fast, that we 
have scarce time or heart to look at our table 
at all. Next month, we shall hope to chronicle 
the sayings and doings for permanent and con- 
venient reference, so as to garner up all the 
sweet, the lovely, the morally sublime, which 
the occasion may afford. Had we some wise filt- 
ering process, by which all the good, the true, the 
fair, could be retained, while the contrary flows 
off, we would most assuredly employ it on this, 
as well as on similar occasions. We will hope, 
at least, that there may be more of the former 
than of the latter: and if so. the larger portion 
of our next number may be occupied with this 
unusual banquet. 

Most of our religious newspapers, just at 
present, are busy in furnishing hints, projects, 


wise councils, and sad forebodings in reference 
to the Triennial Convention. ‘This is all well, 
very well; and we sincerely hope that all will 
give due heed, and patient consideration to 
what each other set forth. To weigh all these 
matters maturely, gravely, as the magnitude of 
such interests demand, is surely the aictate of 
common sense, and ofa higher wisdom. ‘‘ To 
see ourselves as others see us,’ and then just 
reverse the spectrum, and see others as they 
see themselves, would prepare the way for more 
of that humility, and mutual forbearance, 
which the good Old Book so warmly commends, 
but which is too nearly obsolete in the practice, 
if not the theory of modern empyrics. 

What a pity, we have sometimes thought, 
that certain ardent minds whose fever is scarce 
ever below the boiling point, could not be turn- 
ed in some innocuous direction! If they 
would but become impassioned antiquarians, 
inveterate lovers of statistics, as madly devoted 
as any German utopian to the niceties of phi- 
lology, or even the harmless vagaries of 
dreamy transcendentalism, it would be tolera- 
ble, yea comfortable, compared with their range 
and rage for endless revolution in the practical 
working of the organizations of religious be- 
nevolence. Here, just here, is the loud call, 
the large requisition for THE PATIENCE OF THE 
SAINTS. 

Let us direct our thoughts to other themes: 
Here our associate gives you 

‘*Worpbs azour Books.”—I never enter a 
Library without a feeling of reverence for the 
company in which Lam placed. I regard a 
volume as the very spirit of its author, the ae- 
tual being of the man who thought it, wrote it, 
left it, and sent it forth for all its purposes of 
might and mercy. Ido not feel any love for 
the man who shuns his fellow men, and courts 
a retirement which leads to no valuable results, 
nor doT sympathize with him whocan com- 
mand the hest society in the world, the men of 
allages and ranks, and who can have their com- 
pany in their best moods, and happiest tempers, 
and yet declines the blessed privilege. Books 
perpetuate man’s mind, and give him a presence, 
an action in all the future, 

How strange that men whose profession is 
literary, should be willing to live and do, with 
out books! I know there are ministers who 
pine for what they cannot obtain; may God and 
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their fellows help them to daily food for that 
famishing intellect whose cravings are felt as 
keenly as the cravings of animal necessity! But 
how many men there are who are willingly 
mechanics without tools—who seem contented 
to live and act and die, without any participa- 
tion in the labors of intellect, and the efforts of 
christian sanctified intellect exhibited by the 
church of God, by men who were in Christ 
before them. What strange reflections rush 
into the mind of a thinking man when he gazes 
upon the shelves of a richly stored Library.— 
For instance, what queer juxta-position will 
authors find upon tables and shelves. Men who 
in life were sadly hostile, and divided in judg- 
ment and affection, here lie down side by side. 
The lion and the lamb, the vulture and the 
dove, keep quiet company. I am now gazing 
upon Featley’s Dipper Dipt, and Paget’s Here- 
siography on a table, while directly over thein 
I see Keach and Kiffin, Tombs, and the vener- 
able Jesse—these men wrote and controverted 
for all coming ages, and yet no doubt they are 
now all happy and united in fraternal love in 
that heaven where the spirits of just men 
made perfect, have been delivered from error, 
prejudice, and rancor. There on that shelf is 
the glorious folio, Reliquie Baxteriane, and a 
few inches off, the Bloody Assizes, and the life 
of that errant scoundrel George, Lord Jeffreys, 
the supple tool in all the cruelties of James the 
2d. Lloyd’s Worthies of Charles the First’s 
reign are cheek by jowl, with Lord Nugent’s 
capital Life of John Hampden, and Forster’s 
Lives of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth. 
Then some books seem to get together by the 
principle of elective affinitty—Dr. Chalmers’ 
works will keep close by Andrew Fuller—(read- 
er, how intently the Scotchman has studied the 
sturdy baptist!) and Jay’s Sermons will be 
found very near to old Jeremiah Burroughs.—I 
would whisper a word to men who want good 
company: look out for one Henry Smith of 
Cambridge, some men call him silver-tongued— 
it is worth five dollars to bécome acquainted 
with him,—he is quite a stranger, and I think 
can seldom be found in our latitudes, except oc- 
casionally at my good friends Bartlett and Wel- 
ford’s under the Astor house, New-York,* they 
So ope Ce Oa. 

* Messrs. Bartlett & Welford, have the largest col- 
lection of rare theological works to be found in the 
United States. They are scholars and gentlemen, and 


ministers and students can do no better than call and 
examine their unrivalled catalogue. 
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welcome him, and such as are like him, and 
often have [ found an angel in their keeping, but 
they have such knowledge of good society, that 
an angel is never entertained by them una- 
wares—Dr. Thomas Fuller’s holy state will 
prove no hindrance to comfortable thoughts, and 
if any friend of mine asks for choige converse, I 
commend him to Bishop Brownrig, Dr. Donne, 
and Dr. Robert Harris ; and there will be no lack 
of it, if you are shut up with that right venera- 
ble folio, of Cotton Mather’s called Magnolia. 


’ Nationat Epucation on Rexietous Prin- 
CIPLES IN GreaT Britain.—By our late arri- 
val of Magazines from England, we are glad to 
see that the Independents are making a noble 
effort in behalf of the religious education of the 
children of the land. 

A most respectable meeting of delegates from 
all parts of England was lately held at the Con- 
gregational Library. It was determined to 
raise 100,000 pounds sterling, though there is 
no question that sum will be doubled. 

This measure grows out of the late wicked at- 
tempt of Sir James Graham’s bill for educations 
by which the Church of England would have had 
the management of all the schools in the king 
This bill was nobly defeated by the Non- 


The church is now rousing her 


dom. 
conformists. 
energies into voluntary action, and has raised 
150,000 pounds to carry out a system of educa- 
tion which shall be under her own sanctions. 

Well, be it so, only let the nonconformists of 
all classes be at work also. The Methodists are 
nobly engaged in the same good cause. We 
think an impulse is about to be given to the’ 
cause of education, and that on religious princi- 
ples, throughout England. 


Late Rev. Joun Foster, THE Essayist.— 
We have often been asked to describe the per 
son of John Foster, the Essayist; here is a very 
faithful, life-like account of his appearance, giv 
en by the Rey. James Cubit, of Bourton on the 
water. It relates to Mr. Foster about a year 
before his decease. 

‘‘ His external appearance is most striking, 
his countenance is very emaciated, and he him- 
self a tall, bony man. He wears a blue striped 
shirt, with a high collar of the same, a bright 
yellow cravat, a long blue coat, such as (English) 
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farmer’s servants frequently have, a brown waist- 
coat and trowsers, the latter coming very little 
below his calves, blue worsted stockings, and 
high, thick shoes.” 

Jonathan Edwards Ryland, Esq., the friend of 
Mr. Foster, is engaged in preparing a biography 
of this admirable writer. Mr. Ryland is well 
qualified for the task. 


How To RaIse Funps ror 4 Courcu.—We 
take it that many of our churches will be thank- 
ful for a hint how to raise the wind—what with 
juncketing and pic nics they have probably ex- 
hausted their devices; well, let them see how 
the old lady in England, the daughter of Rome, 
manages. We here select, from a recent Eng- 
lish paper, and hope our friends may see the evil 
of a course in which we have made such rapid 


progress. 

A Mepiey.—The hackneyed quotation, “from 
grave to gay,’ received a most serio-comic illus- 
tration, the other day, in Wisbeach. A ceme- 
tery being unattainable without money, funds 
were raised to provide the ground; but still a 
fence and a chapel were unproyided. The fer- 
tile invention of the vicar has created a fund for 
these also. His means were various. First, a 
fancy fair; secondly, a charity sermon; thirdly, 
a grand ‘‘do” at the laying of the foundation- 
stone by Lady Hardwick ; fourthly, a dinner at 
the vicarage to 136 ladies and gentlemen; fifth- 
ly, a concert at the theatre (to which the guests 
proceeded from the vicarage;) sixthly, fire- 
works; seventhly, a second fancy fair; eighthly, 
a ball; and ninthly, an exhibition of pictures ! 
This carnival occupied from Wednesday to Satur- 
day, and included ‘a Chinese pig with a curly 
tail,” the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” a “ gallopade,”’ 
a ‘charity sermon,” and “ Fill, my boys, and 
drink about!’ The result was—883/. 16s. 11d. 
—Leicestershire Mercury. 


CLOSE STUDY. 


Hierom was a remarkably close student, 
the works of Origen he called ‘‘ swum,” 
his own. How well it would be if our 
preachers would make such a study of 
some eminent leading theological writer, 
that he could call him his own, say Fuller, 
Erskine, Owen, Edwards, or that admira- 
ble divine, the younger Ryland. Dr. Ry- 
land is one of the clearest theological wri- 
ters of this century, and one hundred years 
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hence, his sermons will be regarded as 
masterpieces in divinity. <A lazy, loung- 
ing preacher, is a disgrace to his cloth. 
God requires of all men that they should 
be active and industrious in their places, 
and he that is not so, is a burden to the 
creation, no credit to his Creator, nor com- 
fort to others. 


WHAT IS HUTCHINSONIANISM? 


BrotHerR CHOULES :— 

I want to know what is meant by 
the term Hutchinsonianism? I often 
hear of certain English ministers being 
Hutchinsonian. I will thank you to fur- 
nish your readers in the Memorial with 
an explanation that I think will be gener- 
ally useful. 

Yours, fraternally, 
ALEPH. 


Answer: The distinguishing feature 
of the Hutchinsonian system is a suppo- 
sition that the Hebrew Scriptures contain 
a perfect system of natural philosophy, 
theology, and religion. So high an opin- 
ion did Mr. Hutchinson entertain of the 
Hebrew language, that he thought the 
Almighty must have employed it to com- 
municate every species of knowledge, and 
which his disciples discover accordingly 
in the Old Testament. 

They lay a great stress upon the evi- 
dence of Hebrew etymology, and strongly 
enforce the study of that language. 

What is called the religion of Nature, 
they abominate, as an usurpation of the 
religion of Christ, and no better than 
Turkish honesty. Being fond of analo- 
gical reasoning, they consider not only 
the types and figures of the Old Testa- 
ment, but even every thing in nature to 
have asymbolical reference. The Hutch- 
insonians are strenuous advocates for the 
doctrine of the T'rinity, which they illus- 
trate by their philosophy of fire, light and 
air. In natural philosophy, they differ 
from Sir Isaac Newton, in his method of 
proving a vacuum, and the subject of 
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gravitation. Inert matter, they consider 
to, possess no active qualities. Hutchin- 
son and the earlier writers of his school, 
were remarkably bigoted, and were very 
abusive toward their opponents. All who 
differed from them were stigmatized as 
Atheists, Deists, Socinians, and Arians. 
In consequence of the revival of Hebrew 
learning, these sentiments have gained 
considerable ground. Among the princi- 
pal advocates of this system may be 
named Bishop Horne, Rev. William 
Romaine, Parkhurst, the lexicographer, 
the Rev. Willian Jones of Nayland, 
and the laie Rev. William Thorp. A 
detailed view of Mr. Hutchinson’s system 
may be found in Forbes’s thoughts on 
Religion, and Jones’ life of Bishop 
Horne. 


HAMILTON LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTION. 


To the Editors of the Baptist Memorial. 


My dear brethren—As | have reason to 
believe that the impressions made upon the 
mind of a stranger from a far-off land, on 
a first visit to the admirable Institution at 
Hamilton, may not prove entirely unac- 
ceptable to you, I sit down to transfer them 
to paper. 

Leaving this city in the evening, some- 
thing more than a fortnight ago by that 
most splendid of all steamboats, the Knick- 
erbocker, I found myself early the next 
morning at Albany, where I spent more 
than a day with our mutual friend, Dr. 
Welch, inspecting his beautiful church, 
and visiting the legislature and other pla- 
ces of interest; on the following day I 
proceeded to Troy and West Troy, where 
I saw several estimable brethren, and ex- 
amined the remarkably neat new church 
now erecting for our denomination, to be 
occupied by the Rev. L. Howard, and his 
friends. I went on Saturday to Utica, 
having previously engaged to preach there 
on the Lord’s day. In the morning I had 
a pleasant interview with the church in 


pose one to see it. When then, I receiv-— 


State-street, which is in a greatly improv- 

ing condition, under the pastoral superin- | 
tendence of brother Corey, and in the af- 
ternoon and evening occupied the desk at 
Broad-street. The church here has re- 
cently passed through severe trials, butt 
the prospect brightens, and with an ac- | 
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ceptable pastor, a new house, and an in- 
crease of the spirit of prayer, will do well. | 

After enjoying the kind hospitality of | 
our friends there, I proceeded last Wed- | 
nesday week to Hamilton, over shocking ! 
roads; we were eleven hours in going 
thirty miles, but as I travelled with the - 
mail, I was given to understand that I 
ought to be satisfied. 

But Hamilton once reached, repays all 
the difficulty in getting to it. It is, as you 
know, situated in a lovely valley; the 
beauty of the village could scarcely be ex-_ 
aggerated by any description that might 
be written of it; while the kind hospitality 
of the venerable Dr. Kendrick, and Pro- 
fessor Conant, and their families, between 
whose houses I divided my visit, made me 
feel perfectly at home; if any thing more 
had been wanted to complete my pleasure, — 
I received it in expressions of kindness of | 
every sort from all with whom I came into 
contact. I could scarcely realize the fact 
that I was four thousand miles from the | 
land which gave me birth, and among per- 
sons scarcely any of whom I had before 
seen. 

I had very long been desirous of becom- | 
ing acquainted with the Literary and The- | 
ological Institution in this locality. The - 
description of it which had been published 
by our beloved brethren Drs. Cox and 
Hoby, had interested very many in its 
operations ; the fame of some of its pro-— 
fessors had reached England; I had al- 
ready become acquainted in the United 
States with several estimable brethren — 
who had pursued their preparatory studies | 
there ; and these facts, combined with the 
recollection that it was the largest institu-_ 
tion of the kind, in connexion with our de- 
nomination, in the world, might well dis- 
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ed an invitation from Professor Conant | 135—Academic Department, 41—Total, 


whom I had known in England, whose ex- 
cellent translation of Gesenius’s Hebrew 
Grammar I had been the means of pub- 
lishing in that country, and which I had 
seen superseding other works of the sort 
in several of our English colleges, I lost no 
time in accepting it. 

Nor have I at all regretted my visit. 
The first sight of the collegiate buildings 
on the eminence above the village, with 
the houses of the different professors, deep- 
ly affected my mind. There, thought I, 
are hundreds of young men, now training 
by laborious study, to give character to 
millions of minds, in all countries, and in 
all time, and whose instructions will even 
come into contact with the destinies of those 
millions throughout eternity. The thought 
is overwhelming, and ought of itself to in- 
duce a spirit of solemnity and of prayer 
among all the followers of the Redeemer. 
I was gratified, though by no means sur- 
prised, to find that among all the parties 
concerned, a deep feeling of responsibility 
was cherished. 

I need not remind you, dear brethren, 
that the institution stands on a farm of one 
hundred and seventy acres, generously 
presented by a valued member of the Bap- 
tist church in the village, who, forty years 
ago, cultivated the first land tilled in the 
district, who died only last fall, and whose 
widow yet lives to favor the institution by 
her prayers and influence. Its location is 
admirably fixed about the centre of the 
state, far removed from all commerce and 
bustle, and having abundant and cheap 


means of living. 

You know, moreover, that there are two 
large stone buildings for the accommoda- 
tion of students, each one hundred feet long 
and four stories high, containing about 
two hundred rooms for study, recitation, 
and lodging. In addition to these, there 
are a spacious boarding hall and three pro- 
fessors’ houses. ‘lhe number of students 
reported in this year’s catalogue, is as fol- 
lows: Resident Graduate, 1—Theological 
Department, 36—Collegiate Department, 


213. About two hundred of these are in 
actual attendance. IlIness and other caus- 
es compelling the absence of the rest. 
The faculty consists of nine professors 
andonetutor. A teacher ofsacred music is 
employed, to give instruction to the mem- 
bers of the institution. There is a library 
embracing many valuable works, but fall- 
ing far short of meeting the wants of the 
faculty and students. An excellent philo- 
sophical and chemical apparatus has been 
lately obtained, by special subscription, at 
a cost of more than two thousand dollars. 
The plan of study, exclusive of the ac- 
ademic department, occupies six years ; 
embracing a collegiate course of four years, 
and a theological of two. ‘There is also a 
shorter course of three years, embracing 
only English studies, for those whose age 
prevents their pursuing the longer course. 
I was greatly interested in the account 
with which I was furnished of its origin. 
It appears that in 1817, when three flour- 
ishing colleges were sustained within the 
state, there were but three Baptist minis- 
ters in all the state, west of the Hudson, 
who had enjoyed the advantages of a col- 
legiate education. A general diminution 
ofinfluence was the inevitable consequence, 
and the attention of sagacious brethren be- 
gan to be drawn to this subject. In May, 
1817, (at the very time that the venerable 
Dr. Baldwin, of Boston, was urging the 
claims of ministerial education before the 
general convention assembled at Philadel- 
phia,) five or six individuals (not knowing 
of the meeting at Philadelphia,) met at 
the house of Deacon Samuel Payne, in 
Hamilton, to converse and pray over the 
same subject. Thirteen brethren, after 
mature and prayerful deliberation, pro- 
ceeded to organize the Baptist Education 
Society of the State of INew- York, subscrib- 
ing one dollar each. Such was the seed 
that was cast into the soil a little more than 
a quarter of a century ago! and behold, it 
has become a mighty tree! 
Among other pleasing indications of suc- 
cess, | learned that between twenty and 
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thirty of the students have become mis- 
sionaries to the heathen, more than sixty 
have settled in the valley of the Mississip- 

“pi, and twenty-seven are now pastors in 
twenty-three citiesof the Union. No grad- 
uate of the full course of study for the last 
seven years has failed to make an accept- 
able and useful minister. 

The progress of the institution, and the 
interpositions of Divine Providence in its 
favor, are truly remarkable. Its founders 
must have been men of extraordinary faith, 
and its present managers must have a re- 
markable talent for economizing, so as to 
enable them to meet the current expenses 
with an annual sum not exceeding twelve 
thousand dollars. To these excellent 
brethren it must be truly interesting to 
contemplate the usefulness of those who 
have been under their care. I shall not 
soon forget the apparent delight of Dr. 
Kendrick, as he told me of Brother Kin- 
caid’s labors in Burmah, the interest he 
excited on his visit to his Alma Mater in 
the summer of last year, and the attend- 
ance of two or three thousand hearers of 
hig sermon delivered in the grove on the 
farm. 

I had the pleasure of attending the reci- 
tations of four of the classes, and was high- 
ly gratified to observe the thorough system 
of the professors, and the marked attention 
of the students to all their pursuits. No- 
thing could be more pleasing than these 
interviews. 

I was greatly struck on looking round on 
the students, (for | met with them all more 
than once,) and seeing the marked differ- 
ences in their countenances, manners, 
dress, and attainments. 
be all classes, from the son of the wealthy 
deacon, to the farmer’s laborer in the back 
woods;—some whose countenances indi- 
cated high intellect and intelligence, and 
others who seemed more intent by far on 
labor than on distinguishing acquirements 
of learning ;—some who are ready to make 
an attempt to win the polished citizens to 
the Gospel, and others who will as cheer- 
fully go to the Society or Sandwich Islands 
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to tell ignorant idolaters of Jesus, and to 
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promote their advancement in agriculture — 


as well as in religion. 
agents for various kinds of labor. Long 
may they be employed in his service, and 
eminent may be their success. 


Here God has his ) 


If I have not conveyed to you, my dear 


brethren, an impression of my high gratifi- 
cation in almost all I saw and heard at 
Hamilton, I have entirely failed in my de- 
sion. J must, however, before I lay down 
my pen, express my persuasion that ere 
many years have expired, the Baptists of 
America, and especially of ‘the empire 
state,’’ will do far more for Hamilton than 
they have done hitherto. I have already 
said, that the library needs great enlarge- 
ment, especially in the department of gen- 
eral literature ; moreover, I had been told 
by an excellent deacon in this city, him- 
self a munificent contributor to the institu- 
tion, that every professor in it might dou- 
ble his income. by removing, I felt then 
that the treasury ought always to furnish 
their salaries when due, which I half sus- 
pect is not the fact; and still farther, it 
ought to be known to the one hundred 
thousand members of the Baptist churches 
in the state of New-York, that the build- 
ings at Hamilton must shortly be considera- 
bly enlarged and improved. ‘T’o say no- 
thing of the total absence of all architec- 
tural beauty, there are many evidences 
about the buildings of economy having 
been carried to an extreme. There is not 
a recitation room worthy of its object, and 


I fear that one of the present buildings © 


will, ere long, require to be entirely reno- 
vated, if notrebuilt. I feel persuaded that 
the Baptists of this noble country need only 
to be told these facts, to induce them to act 
worthy of themselves. Hamilton has excel- 
lent friends, it only needs their number to 
be enlarged; and I feel confident this will 
soon take place. The claims of the world, 
the state of the church, and the glory of 
Christ, all demand prompt and cheerful 
contributions for the education of the rising 
ministry. What has been done at Ham- 
ilton by the few, indicates what might be 
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done by the many. One quarter of a dol- 
lar from each member of a Baptist church 
in the state, would add very greatly to the 
efficiency of the institution. Who will re- 
fuse so small a help to such a cause? 

I am persuaded, dear brethren, that the 
import of these remarks will not be mis- 
taken. I amsodelighted with what I have 
witnessed, that I feel an irrepressible de- 
sire that every member of every church 
should act worthy of themselves, and have 
the testimony borne to their conduct— 
“ They have done what they could.” 

Believe me, dear brethren, very truly 
yours, 

) JOSEPH BELCHER. 

New- York, April 13, 1844. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND CATECHISM. 


Nothing that we see going on in Eng- 
and pleases us much more than to notice 
he united and determined attacks of all 
lasses of nonconformists to that wretched 
oncatenation of lies and false doctrine, the 
Shurch Catechism. How any Christian 
nan can suffer his child to learn it, is more 
han we understand. ‘Thisalone is enough 
9 justify dissent from the body which 
eaches it. 


Puserism, as described by Rev. Charles 
A’Ilvaine, Bishop of the Episcopal church 
a Ohio. 

*« The whole system is one of church, in- 
tead of Christ; priest, instead of Gospel ; 
meealment of truth, instead of ‘ manifesta- 
‘on of truth ;’ ignorant superstition, instead 
f enlightened faith; bondage, where we 
re promised liberty,—all tending to load 
§ with whatever is odious in the worst 
1eaning of priestcraft, in the place of the 
‘ee, affectionate, enlarging, elevating, and 
heerful liberty of the children of God.” 


NOTICE.. 
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NOTICE. 

After this Number of the Memoriau 
was in press, an arrangement was com- 
pleted to unite with it the Monruuiy 
Bartist Recorp, by which the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society becomes 
interested in its publication and circulation. 

The union of the two periodicals was 
projected in January, after the issue of the 
first number of the Rrecorp, but delayed 
till the arrival of the Corresponding Sec- © 
retary from his Western tour. He now 
becomes co-editor with those brethren, 
whose labors heretofore have given to the - 
Memorial the elevated character it has 
attained in the denomination. . 

The department which will more di- 
rectly claim the labors of the undersigned, 
is that of Western Baptist History and 
Biography. For this department he has 
most ample materials. So far as space is 
afforded, he will endeavor to carry out the 
plan in the prospectus issued in the first 
Number of the Monruty Recorp. 

The subscribers to that work will lose 
nothing by the change. And for their con- 
venience of having the volume complete, 
we purpose to send them the Memorial 
from the commencement of the year. 

The very recent arrival of the under- 
signed in this city, from his long Western 
tour, the pressure of time in preparing for 
the anniversary, and the policy of getting 
out the May number of the Memorial 
before the meeting of the brethren at the 
triennial convention, preclude any edito- 
rial articles from his pen in this number. 
He will now only say to his numerous 
correspondents, especially his brethren in 
the Western Valley, and the friends and 
patrons of the Publication Society in every 
State, that they will aid the objects of the 
Society by active and immediate co-ope- 
ration in obtaining and sending the names 
of subscribers for the Memorial, either to 
the office of publication, 160 Nassau-st., 
N. Y., or to the office of the Publication 
Society, 31 North Sixth-st., Philadelphia. 

J. M. PECK, Cor. See. 

Philadelphia, April 15th, 1844. 
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STA TAS TECS, 
A Statistical View of the Baptist Denomi- ’ . From the Christian Messenger. 
nation in Alabama, A. D., 1843. BAPTISTS IN INDIANA. 
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A full return of all the Associations would un- of 25,000. This 18 about their number yi Ohio 
but for want of their complete organization, how 


doubtedly produce an aggregate of over 5,000 bap- ‘ ’ 
tized in 1843, and of at least 40,000 Cofienunieninie: much do we fall short of them in eihcieney 
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| TABLE OF ASSOCIATIONS IN GEORGIA, 1843. | 
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AGGREGATE. 
From Min. for 1843, Associations 25 Churches 569 Ord Ministers 240 Licensed 81 Total 42652 


" 1842, 14 ene ay | " 110 ate WIR Pane i 

4 1841, ‘§ 2 “ 30 " 10 ie G’te eeu 
Almanac and Register, “ 41 - 32 is 18 i Bm tS * | 
Total, 45 915 378 120 95369 


DEDUCTIONS. 
From Bethel Asso’n, Churches 3 Ord. Ministers 1 Lic’d Ministers 0 Members 153 in Ala. 
9 sé 


Chattahooche (U.B.) “ 6 os 2 299 «8 

Ocklocknee, on 6 oe 4 € 195 in Flor. 

Suwannee, Ge 6 th 29s a 

Tallapoosa, ci 1 Li 34 in Ala. 

Tugalo, mt 12 "_ d001n S.C. 

Upatoie, ” 1 *, 20 in Ala. 
35 7 2 1363 


This will be more than counterbalanced by Churches not represented at their respective Associa- 
tions, churches connected with Associations in other states, the increase in those from which the 
(feturns are old, and the numberconnected with Associations from which no return is made. 
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DAVID’S PSALMS. 


AmBrosE observes, ‘ In other scriptures 
we may take notice of things single, his- 
tory instructs, law teaches, prophecy 
foretells, reproof corrects, morality per- 
suades, but in the book of Psalms here is 
a procedure of all these and a medicine 
for man’s salvation. A psalm is the ben- 
ediction of the people, the laud of God, 
the praise of the vulgar sort, the applause 
of all, the speech of every one, the 
voice of the church, a shrill confes- 
sion of faith, a full devotion of autho- 
rity, the gladsomeness of liberty, the 
noise of pleasantness. It mitigates wrath- 
fulness, it hides perplexity, it alleviates 
sorrowfulness. Nocturnal weapons, diur- 
nal masteries, a shield in fearfulness, a 
feast in holiness, ‘&c. What is it that 
thou meetest not with, in reading the 
Psalms ?”’--- Ambrose in Psalm Ddv. Pre- 
fat. p. 460, 461, Vol. 4, Basil, 1577. 

Basix, the great, said ‘‘ All scripture 
divinely inspired and profitable, was for 
this cause written by the spirit that as in 
a common medicine shop for souls, every 
man might gather out the medicine fit for 
his particular disease. For some things 
the prophets instruct us, and others the 
historians, and others the law, and oth- 
ers the proverbs. But this one book of 
Psalms, comprehends in it what is profi- 
table out of them all. It prophesies 
things to come, it records histories, it 
gives laws for our lives, it prescribes what 
things are to be done, and in a word, it 
is a common store-house of good doctrines, 
bringing to every one things found out 
with singular care. A psalm is the tran- 
quillity of the mind, the arbiter of peace, 
stilling the swelling and waves of the 
thoughts. A psalm is the procurer of 
amity, the union of those who disagree, 
a reconciler of those that are at enmity: 
for who can count him an enemy with 
whom he once sends up one voice to God. 
That, therefore, which of good things is 
accounted most excellent, singing of 
psalms doth afford, namely, Love. A 


PSALMS. [May, 


| psalm is an expeller away of devils, a 


procurement of the succor of angels, 
armour against nocturnal fears, rest. in 
diurnal labors, tuition of infants, an orna- 
ment of youth, the solace of old men 
and woman’s most apposite ornament. 
It inhabits wildernesses, it brings markets 
to sobriety. To beginners it is the first 
element, to proficients an argumentation, 
to the perfect a consummation. The 
voice of the church—a psalm is the work 
of angels. The heavenly employment, 
the spiritual incense. O the wise inven- 
tion of our teacher, whereby we may at 
once sing, and learn the doctrines of sal- 
vation! Things taught so do heat our 
souls, a forced learning is not permanent, 
but what we learn with delight and joy, 


more firmly fixeth on the soul. And 
what mayst thou not learn thence? Not 
the magnificence of fortitude? Not the 


exactness of justice? Not the venera- 
bleness of temperance? Not the pertec- 
tion of prudence? Not the manner of 
repentence? Not the measure of patience? 
Here is perfect theology---the prediction 
of Christ coming in the flesh, the threat- 
ening of the judgment, the hope of the res- 
urrection, the fear of punishment, the 
promises of glory, the revelation of mys- 
teries. In the book of psalms, all things 
are treasured up asin a common store- 
house.”---Basil Magn: in Hamil. ante, 
Psal. I Vol. 1: Paris, 1618. 


‘Tt is a fatal mistake in parents to con- 
tinue, throughout their lives, to be the 
ministering servants of their offSpring. Fa- 
thers should be the patriarchal sovereigns 
and mothers the queens of their house- 
holds; and every child should be so trained 
as to yield them the willing homage of 
attention and respect, no less than of affec- 
tion. And they who abdicate the throne 
legitimately belonging to them, either 
through neglect or weak indulgence, will 
find, in their old age, that there will be 
none to rise up and ‘do them rever- 
ence.’”’ 


1844.) 


Latimer's DerscRIPTION OF THE 
Most Ditiernt PrREAcHER.—Bishop 
Latimer, speaking of the clergy, says, 
‘* Now I will ask you a strange question: 
Who is the most diligent bishop or prelate 
in all England, that passeth all the rest 
in doing office? I can tell you, for I 
know who it is, 1 know him well. But 
now [ think I see you listening and heark- 
ening that I should name him. Then it 
is one that passeth all the others, and is 
the most diligent preacher and prelate in 
all England: and will ye know who it 
is? I will tell you—it is the Devil. He 
is the most diligent preacher of all the 
others; he is never out of his diocess— 
he is never from his cure—he is ever in 
his parish—there was never such a preach- 
erin England as he. In the mean time 
the prelates take their pleasure: they are 
lords and no laborers; therefore, ye un- 


LORD CHATHAM ON TOLERATION. 
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lision confined to any particular spot; it 
is going on as, far as the eye can reach ; 
and when from this convulsive scene be- 
low, the eye is turned to the extraordinary 
appearance of the blink in the sky above 
where the natural clearness of a calm and 
silvery atmosphere presents itself, bound- 
ed by a dark hard line of stormy clouds, 
such as at this moment hovered over our 
masts, as if to mark the confines within 
which the efforts of man would be of no 
avail, the reader may imagine the sensa- 
tion of awe which must accompany that 
of grandeur in the mind of the beholder. 
—Beechey’s Voyages towards the North 
Pole. 


Lorp CuHatTHam on TOLERATION.— 
In the debate in the House of Lords, on 
a motion for the enlargement of the toler- 
ation actin 1773, Dr. Drummond, Arch- 


| preaching prelates, learn of the devil to 
be diligent in doing your office—learn of 
the devil, if ye will not learn of God and 


bishop of York, violently opposed the 
motion, and stigmatized the dissenting 


good men, learn of the devil, I say.”— 
_ Plough Sermon, preached 1548. 


A Srorm 1n THE Potar Sresa.—No 
language, I am convinced, can convey an 
adequate idea of the terrific grandeur of 
the effect produced by the ice and the 
tempestuous ocean. The sea, violently 
agitated and rolling its mountainous waves 
‘against an opposing body, is at all times, 
}a sublime and awful sight; but when, in 
addition, it encounters immense masses, 
which it has set in motion with a violence 
equal to its own, its effect is prodigiously 
increased. At one momentit bursts upon 
these icy fragments, and buries them 
many feet beneath its wave; and the 
next, as the buoyancy of the depressed 
body struggles for reascendancy, the water 
rushes in foaming cataracts over its edges ; 
whilst every individual mass, rocking and 
laboring in its bed, grinds against and 
contends with its opponents until one is 
either split with the shock or upheaved on 
the surface of the other. Nor is this col- 


ministers as ‘‘men of close ambition.” 
Lord Chatham replied, this was judging 
uncharitably, and whoever threw such a 
charge against them, without proof, de- 
famed. Here he paused, but presently 
proceeded: ‘*'The dissenting ministers 
are represented as men of close ambition ; 
they are so, my Lords, and their ambition 
is to keep close to the college of Fisher- 
men, not of Cardinals, and to the doe- 
trine of the inspired apostles, not to the 
decrees of interested, aspiring Bishops. 
They contend for a spiritual creed, and 
spiritual worship. We have a calvin- 
istic creed, a Popish Liturgy, and an 
Arminean clergy. ‘The reformation has 
thrown open the scriptures to all. Let 
not the Bishops shut them again. Laws 
in support of ecclesiastical power are plea. 
ded for, which it would shock humanity 
toexecute. It is said that religious sects 
have done great mischief, where they 
were not kept under restraint, but history 
affords no proof, that sects have been mis- 
chievous when they were hot oppressed 
and persecuted by the ruling church.” 
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A Cuitp.—A child is a man in the 
smaller letter, and yet the best copy of 
Adam before he tasted the sinful apple. 
He is Nature’s fresh picture, newly drawn, 
which time and much handling dims and 
defaces; his soul is yet a white page, 
unscribbled with the observations of the 
world, whereof at length it becomes a 
blurred note-book. He is purely good, 
because he knows not evil, and hath not 
made means, by sin, to be acquainted 
with. misery. He arrives, not at the 
mischief of being wise, nor endures ills to 
come by foreseeing them. Nature and 
his parents alike dandle him, and train 
him with sugar first to a draught of 
wormwood. He plays yet like a young 
apprentice the first day, and is not come 
to his task of melancholy. We laugh at 
his foolish sports, but his game is our ear- 
nest, and his drums, rattles, hobby horse 
but the emblems and mockings of man’s 
business. The ulder he grows he is a 
stair lower from God. He is the chris- 


tian’s pattern, and the old man’s fate; 


and one imitates his pureness, and the 
other his simplicity. 


‘‘And Jesus sat over against the treas- 
ury, and beheld how the people cast mon- 
ey into the treasury: and they that were 
rich cast in much.”” Mark xii. 41. 


Jesus unseen, but who all hearts can see, 

Still sits and overlooks the Treasury. 

Cast in your offerings where his cause 
invites, 

Ye rich, your talents, and ye poor, your 
mites ; 

Render to God the things that are his due, 

He gave his Son, who gave himself for 
you. Montgomery. 


AssotuTeE Property.— If any 
thing,” says Sir Wm. Jones, ‘“‘be the 
absolute exclusive property of each indi- 
vidual, it is his belief, and I hope I should 


OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 
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be one of the last men living who could 
harbor a thought of obtruding my own 
belief on the free minds of others.” And 
yet one-half of the world is, and ever 
has been, attacking and persecuting, burn- 
ing and tormenting the other half, for the 
express purpose of controlling or destroy- 
ing this absolute and exclusive property, 
without having advanced one _hair’s 
breadth towards success; so exactly is the 
folly of compulsory proselytism equalled 
by its wickedness. 


THE ECONOMY OF THE HEART. 


‘¢T willrathersuffer one thousand wrongs, 
than offer one; I will rather suffer one 
hundred, than return one; I will suffer 
many, ere I complain of one; and endea- 
vor to right myself by contending: I have 
ever found that no contest with my supe- 
riors is furious, with my equals doubtful, 
with my inferiors base and sordid.”—Dr. 
Joseph Hall. 


OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 


BY THE REY. DR. COLLYER, OF LONDON. 
Original. 
‘¢ Honor thy parents,’ God commands, 
‘** And thus thy days prolong ;”’ 


The disobedience that withstands, 
Inflicts a grievous wrong. 


’Tis to incur Jehovah’s curse, 
A wrath without control; 

Than life’s most heavy evils worse,— 
A blight upon the soul. 


The law enjoins what conscience speaks, 
And nature pleads within ; 

Here love each selfish fetter breaks,— 
Here social ties begin. 


On him who this command reveres, 
God will his favor shed ; 

A father’s prayers, a mother’s tears, 
Call blessings on his head. 


THE 
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For the Baptist Memorial. 

INCREASE OF THE BAPTISTS IN RHODE- 

ISLAND. 

Parting Address of Rev. John Dowling, late 
President of the Rhode Island Baptist State 
Convention. 

Messrs. Epnirors—The substance of 
the following remarks was delivered at 
the anniversary of the R. I. State Con- 
vention, held at the third Baptist church, 
Providence, April 9th, 1844. Doubtless, 
on account of the important statistical 
facts they imbody, I was requested by 
several to write them out for one of the 
religious papers circulating in Rhode Is!l- 
and. I hardly knew which paper to send 
them to, and had time to write them but 
once; [ have therefore concluded to fur- 
nish the remarks for the Memorial, and 
the editors of the Watchman, the Reflector, 
and the Advocate (all of which are ex- 
tensively read in Rhode Island,) can copy 
them, if they think the information they 
imbody worthy of the room they will oc- 


cupy- Ah IP 


Mr. President—As I am about to part 
from the beloved ministering and other 
brethren, with whom for several years 


past, it has been my happiness to unite in 


labors for the spiritual culture of Rhode 


Island, and as I have this day retired 
from the office (now, Sir, occupied by 


yourself,*) with which my brethren had 
seen fit to honor me, it seems appropri- 


* Rev James N. Granger, Pastor of the first 
Baptist Church. 
F 


ate, that in moving the acceptance of the 
interesting and well prepared report which 
we have just heard, that I should take a 
brief review of the labors of this Conven- 
tion, and the glorious results by which 
they have been followed, since the estab- 
lishment of this body in 1825, and since I 
had the happiness of first becoming a 
member of the Board, now ten years ago. 
In taking this review of a period of less 
than twenty years, and drawing a con- 
trast between the condition of our denomi- 
nation in Rhode Island, in numbers as 
well as in efficiency and missionary zeal, 
at the commencement of that period and 
at its close, I think we shall all perceive 
that God has most signally owned the la- 
bors of this Convention for the increase 
and improvement of our churches, and 
have reason to exclaim with admiration 
and gratitude, ‘‘ what hath God wrought!” 

The Rhode Island Baptist State Con- 
vention was formed in this city on the 12th 
of May, 1825. In the Baptist Magazine 
for Sept. 1825, may be found, copied from 
the Christian Watchman, an account of 
its formation. A few of those whose 
names appear on its first Board of mana- 
gers yet linger among us, but others, 
among whom are the venerable Stephen 
Gano, its first president, and the excellent 
and beloved Gammell, have long since 
gone to their rest. 

Rhode Island has always been regarded 
as Baptist ground, and if we reckon all the 
various classes of Baptists, perhaps it is 
true that they have always had a prepon- 
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derance in numbers in this State. Yet, I 
confess I was astonished upon comparing 
the number of regular associated Baptist 
churches and members at the date of the 
formation of this Convention, with the 
number at the present time, to discover 
the comparative insignificance of their 
numbers at that time. It is hardly neces- 
sary that I inform this audience, that 
twenty years ago, the Warren Association 
embraced more churches and nearly as 
many members out of Rhode Island as in 
it. On examining the minutes of the 
Association for 1825, I find the total to be 
of churches. 29, and of members, 3586. 

Of these, there are out of Rhode Island, 
churches, 19, and of members, 1722, leav- 
ing in the State of Rhode Island, churches, 
10, and members, 1864. 

Upon examining the minutes for 1843, 
J find an astonishing and cheering increase. 
After deducting 172 for the only church 
yet remaining in the Association out of 
the State, I find the total to be of regular 
associated Baptist churches in Rhode Is- 
land, 37, and of members, 7067. An in- 
crease nearly fourfold! In the brief space 
of less than 19 years, from 10 churches 
and 1864 members, to 37 churches and 
7067 members. 

But we shall see this increase in a stil] 
more striking point of view, if we deduct 
from the total number at each of these 
periods, the number comprised in a few 
of the larger churches, the aggregate of 
which is but little larger now than it was 
in 1825. Let us deduct the Ist and 2d 
churches in Providence, the 1st church in 
Pawtucket, andthe church in Warren.— 


In 1825, In 1843, 
Ist Providence, 546 515 
2d, fe 200 435 
Ist Pawtucket, 231 368 
Warren, 256 259 
L233 1577 


Now deducting 1233 from 1864, the to- 
talin the year 1825, there are left only 
631, the total number of regular associated 
Baptists for all the rest of the State. By 


INCREASE OF 


deducting 1577 from 7067, the total num- 
ber in 1843, we have 5490, showing an 
increase since the formation of the Rhode 


Island State Convention, in all the rest — 


of the State, after deducting the above 
four churches, of 4859 members, (viz.) 
from 631 to 5490. Nearly ninefold as 
many in 1843 as in 1825! 

And now, the inquiry arises, to what is 
this remarkable increase to be attributed ? 
A small proportion of it is doubtless ow- 
ing to the fact, that one of the large New- 
port churches, together with three or four 
others, which were in existence, but quite 
small, in 1825, but not at that time asso- 
ciated, have since united with the Asso- 
ciation. Still, if the number of mem- 
bers in these few churches in 1825, could 
be exactly ascertained, it would but slight- 
ly affect the result. 


Without a doubt, this wonderful in- ~ 


crease is to be mainly attributed to the 
blessing of God on the faithful and perse- 
vering efforts of this Convention. It is 
capable of proof, that sixteen out of the 
thirty-seven churches, have been organ- 
ized since the formation of the Conven- 
tion, most of them, directly through the 
labors of this body, and several of them, 
now taking their rank among the ablest 
and most efficient churches in our State, 
and co-operating with the churches who 
formerly aided them, in supplying the 


parts of the State which are yet destitute, — 


with the gospel in its simplicity and its 
purity. 

As Iam about so soon to be separated 
from the beloved brethren with whom, for 
several years past, I have delighted to co- 
operate in cultivating the moral wastes of 


Rhode Island, it is natural that I look « 


back to the time when I first became a 
member of this Board. I can scarcely 
believe—so rapid is the flight of time— 
that ten years have passed away since my 
name was first placed on the list of your 
Board of managers—but so itis. Then, 
the number of Baptist members connected 
with our Association in Rhode Island, as is 
shown by the minutes, was 2545; now it 
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is 7067, thus exhibiting an increase in ten 
years, of 4522 members, and nearly treb- 


ling our numerical force in the State. 


At that time, three little Baptist inte- 
rests had just arisen under the fostering 
care of tho Convention, at different ex- 
At Westerly, in the 
extreme south, I believe a feeble effort 
had just commenced to gather a church, 
but it was not yet formed; now, in that 
flourishing manufacturing village, there is 
an efficient and useful church of 281 mem- 
At Valley Falls, there was then a 


tremes of the State. 


bers. 
little band united in church fellowship, 


consisting of twenty-three members; for 
a few years they were nursed in the arms 
of the Convention, till they were able tu 
go alone; now they have a beautiful and 
commodious house of worship which is 


regularly well filled, with a church of 261 


members, and they contribute liberally 
from year to year, in aid of the funds of 


the Convention, as well as to Foreign and 


Home Missions, the Bible cause, and other 


institutions of benevolence. 
At Woonsocket, in the extreme north, 


there was at that time a little church of 12 
members, just struggling into existence 


under the self*denying labors of the de- 
parted and beloved Peter Simonson; now 
there is a church of about 200 members, 
with the most spacious meeting-house in 
the village, which, I believe, the church 
have just succeeded in freeing from debt. 
In addition to these, I might speak of the 
churches at Lonsdale, Cumberland Hill, 
Wichford, Lippitt, and Phenix, Brand’s 
Iron Works, and others, all of them 
brought into existence and fostered and 
nourished into strength and_ stability 
through the efforts of this Convention, 
during the few brief years that have 
passed away since it was my happiness 
first to have an official connexion with the 
Board. 

But the good that has been accom- 
plished by means of this Convention, is 
not to be estimated merely from the large 
increase of churches and members in the 
State; it is to be seen in the breaking 
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down of old prejudices against a salaried 
and educated ministry, in the general 
growth of intelligence among Rhode Is- 
land Baptists, exhibiting itself in the in- 
crease of subscriptions to religious periodi- 
cals; several copies of weekly religious 
papers being now taken in neighborhoods, 
where till within a very few years, a re- 
ligious paper had never been seen ;—and 
in the reflex benefit of these domestic 
missionary operations among the abler 
churches who have engaged in them, pro- 
ducing a higher degree of Christian zeal 
and effort for the conversion of souls 
among themselves, and an enlarged feel- 
ing of pity and benevolence towards the 
perishing heathen in foreign lands. 

There are two or three reflections which 
force themselves upon us after the brief 
review which we have taken of the his- 
tory of our Convention, and the results 
which have flowed from its operations, 
both direct and reflex, ‘upon the churches 
of our State. 

1. The first is, at how small an expense 
of money has all this good been accom- 
plished. The receipts of the Convention, 
though occasionally reaching eleven or 
twelve hundred dollars, will not average 
$1000 for each year of its existence. For 
the trifling sum of less than $20,000, then, 
has all this good been accomplished. 
What steward of his master, let me ask, 
can be guiltless, who after this, shall hoard 
up his Lord’s money for his own selfish 
gratification, when the expenditure of so 
small an amount can, with the blessing of 
God, be attended by such glorious results ? 

2. Another reflection that suggests itself 
is, how certain is the truth, not only in 
the experience of individuals, but of 
churches, that they who water others, shall 
be watered themselves. 

This is an unchanging law of God’s 
government. Those churches who water 
others, who take delight in sending the 
gospel to the destitute and the perishing, 
whether at home or abroad, shall be wa- 
tered themselves, shall be blessed with a 
growth in grace and holiness among them- 
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selves, with an increase of numbers, and 
with the presence and favor of the Lord: 
while those churches who are indifferent 
or opposed to the cause of missions, and 
to the spread of Christ’s kingdom in the 
world, shall be diminished and brought 
low, till the candlestick is removed out of 
its place. The latter part of this remark 
is confirmed by the statistics of anti-mis- 
gion churches and associations, which, 
wherever they exist, as regularly exhibit 
a yearly decrease in numbers, as those of 
an opposite character exhibit an increase, 
The former part of the remark is illus- 
trated in the reciprocal influence of the 
labors of this Convention upon the churches 
who have actively participated in them. 
They have watered others, and consequent- 
ly they have been watered themselves. 

3. Another obvious reflection which 
arises is, that the most effectual way to 
awaken and keep alive a spirit of zeal on 
behalf of foreign missions, is to engage in 
active missionary efforts, within the sphere 
of our own personal observation. 

At the time of the establishment of this 
Convention, the contributions from Rhode 
Island for the spread of the gospel were 
exceedingly meagre and scanty. I have 
examined the Foreign Mission receipts 
for the year 1825, the year of the forma- 
tion of the Convention, and I find just 
two entries from Rhode Island. They 
are as follows. :— 

‘*¢ June.—Widow Rose Ann Mason, of 
Providence, a donation, $4 00. 

Sept. 19th.—The Warren Association, 
by Hugh H. Brown, Esq., $124 16. 

Of this latter sum, I find by referring to 
the minutes, but $25 81 came from the 
churches in Rhode Island. The balance 
from Massachusetts. And this is all con- 
tributed by Rhode Island to the Baptist 
Board of Foreign Missions, for the whole 
of the year 1825. Just TWENTY-NINE 
DOLLARS AND EIGHTY-ONE CENTS. 

Now I do not pretend to assert that in 
the matter of Foreign Missions, the 
churches of Rhode Island have ever yet 
come up to the standard of their duty and 
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ability, yet the contrast between the year 
1825 and 1844, in this respect is cheering 
and encouraging. In the last Conyven- 
tional year, I find acknowledged in the 
Magazine, from Rhode Island for Foreign 
Missions, the sum of $3455 03; averaging 
very nearly half a dollar for every Bap- 
tist member in the State. 

Now, whatever others may think, I can 
trace the connexion of cause and effect 
between the domestic missionary efforts 
prompted by the formation of the Rhode 
Island Baptist State Convention, and the 
very large increase in the contributions 
for Foreign Missions since the time of the 
formation of this body. I think then, 
from this comparison, we are taught that 
if we would care for the heathen in distant 
lands, we must begin by caring for the 
heathen at our doors, and that we cannot 
care for the one without feeling for the 
other. 

Be encouraged then, brethren, beloved 
in the Lord, to put forth yet more zealous 
and persevering efforts for the subjugation 
of Rhode Island to Christ, assured that 
your labors shall not be in vain in the ~ 
Lord; and may God of his infinite mercy 
grant, that although we may henceforth 
be called to cultivate different fields in the 
moral vineyard, we may at last meet with 
the general assembly and church of the 
first-born in Heaven, where they who have 
sown and they who have reaped, shall 
rejoice together. 


Trials of the Church.—The church has 
sometimes been brought to so low and ob- 
scure a point, that if you can follow her 
in history, it is by the track of her blood ; 
and if you would see her, itis by the light 
of those fires in which her members have 
been burned. Yet hath she still come 
through, and survived all that wrath, and 
still shall till after she be made perfectly 
triumphant.—Leighton. 

** All men think all men mortal but 
themselves.” 
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RECORD OF RELIGIOUS BENEVO- 
LENCE. 


Several of those Societies in which the 
readers of the Memoriat feel the deepest 
interest have held their anniversaries since 
our last No. was issued. We have sup- 
posed that we could not serve the cause 
more acceptably, than by giving in full 
the doings, and a pretty ample selection 
of the best sayings on these auspicious 
occasions. As we have rendered our mo- 


dicum of assistance to those old friends, . 


the Christian Watchman and the Baptist 
Advocate, in making up their reports, we 
shall in turn avail ourselves without stint 
or hesitation, of so much of their columns 
as will subserve our purposes. 
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* PHILADELPHIA, April 22, 1844. 


At the apppointed hour, 7# o’clock, P. 
M.) an immense congregation was. as- 
sembled among whom were seen many of 
the most eminent of our ministering breth- 
ren from the East, West, and South. The 
preliminary services were condueted by 
Dr. Welch, after which he announced his 
text—Gal. iv. 18, ‘It is good to be zeal- 
ously affected always in a good thing.” 
Zeal was defined to be ardent feeling ex- 
pressed in energy of action. The zeal 
which the apostle recommended was good 
on account of its nature and its object. As 
to its nature, it is a zeal which is pure in its 
motive, holy in its object, and is manifested 
in a becoming manner; each of which 
particulars was illustrated by Scripture 
allusions. As to its object, it contemplates 
the glory of God and the temporal and 
spiritual good of man, under which heads 
the claims of the Bible Society as ‘* a good 
thing” were eloquently enforced. 


Annual Meeting. 


Tuespay, April 23, 1844. 


A meeting for business was held at 9 
o’clock, A. M., at which a Committee to 
nominate officers was appointed and a re- 
port of a Committee on the Constitution 
read. 

‘The public meeting opened at 10 o’clock, 
Rey. Wm. C. Buck, of Louisville, Ky., 
read the 46th Psalm, and prayer was of- 
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fered by Rev. Dr. Sharp. An abstract of 
the Treasurer’s Report was read by the 
Treasurer, William Colgate, Esq. of New 
York; from which it appears that the re- 
ceipts during the past year have been 
$26,364 45. The report was accepted 
and a Committee appointed to inquire into 
the expenditures. 

The President, Rev. Dr. Cone, of New 
York, then addressed the Society. He 
remarked that he rose with peculiar emo- 
tions, as this was the first place dedicated 
to Gop that with his sainted mother he had 
ever entered. In 1837, alarge convention 
met here to form a separate organization 
for printing and circulating the Scriptures. 
It caused pain and sorrow to'separate from 
former friends, but there was cause for 
separation. We had urged on them that 
they showed unkindness and want of gen- 
erosity, and that they were departing from 
their old rule of circulating the Scriptures, 
and from the great Protestant principle. 
We felt it duty to stand on the great prin- 
ciple ‘*The Bible translated.” In the 
Chinese it is impossible from the nature of 
the language to transfer a word. The 
Baptists alone can thus give the Bible to 
the world. Yet we have met with most 
opposition from brethren; and others too 
have opposed us by representing us as sec- 
tarian and preventing us from gaining a 
charter. And still Carey’s and Yates’ 
translations have been acknowledged by 
Pedo-baptists as the best. The dignity 
and glory of thus giving the complete Bi- 
ble to men ought to stimulate us. 

Rev. Dr. Babcock, of New-York, the 
Secretary of the Society, then read an 


Abstract of the Seventh Annual Report. 


The report begins with a recognition of 
the merciful Providence which has pre- 
served the lives and health of all to whom 
the special management of the Society 
has been confided, notices the dignity and 
sacredness of the object aimed at, and the 
interest felt in it by superior beings. The 
full attendance, the prayerfulness and 
union at the monthly meetings of the ma- 
nagers is then adverted to, and the reasons 
for an increased attention to the ‘* Home 
Supply,”’ of the Scriptures, are stated at 
considerable length. The most feasible 
plan for interesting the whole mass of our 
religious communities in this and kindred 
objects of religious benevolence is then 
stated, and a tabular view presented, on a 
single page, of the amount received in do- 
nations, and for Bibles and Testaments 
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from each State and Territory, with the 
number of books sent into each, the num- 
ber of new auxiliaries formed, and of Life 
Members and Directors in each for the 
last year, with the names of agents labor- 
ingin each. From the footing of this ta- 
ble, it appears that every State and Ter- 
ritory except Arkansas and Iowa have 
been embraced in the Society’s operations 
the past year. ‘The donations to the Soci- 
ety amount to $21,451 63, the orders for 
books covered $3,215 86, or a total of 
$24,667 49 reeeipts. ‘The bibles and tes- 
taments sent forth into this field, amount 
to 25,702 copies. New auxiliaries recog- 
nised the past year amount to 19, making 
the number 225. The life-memberships 
and directorships in all the states amount 
to 148. 


Agencies. 


Four travelling agents, viz., Rev. 
Messrs. Maclay, Seaver, Bliss, and Clift, 
have devoted nearly the entire year to the 
service of the Society, and twice as many 
more have rendered some partial or volun- 
tary service. 

The subject of Agencies is next consid- 
ered, and the disposition to grudge the ex- 
pense of them shown to be inconsistent and 
unwise. 


American Indians. 


Among the American Indians, the re- 
port notices with satisfaction, that the past 
year has witnessed the printing of a por- 
tion of the gospels in the language of the 
Putowatomies. 


Germany. 


In Germany, the solicitude of the intre- 
pid ONCKEN for a set of stereotype plates 
of an 8vo. German Bible, and the reasons 
which induced the Board to devote $1000 
to this object are noticed, with the addi- 
tional fact, that the version of Martin Lu- 
ther, the standard German version, as well 
as that of the Dutch Bible of 1635, both 
conform to our fundamental principle, to 
translate and not transfer the words of Di- 
vine inspiration. 


Greece and Africa. 


In Greece and in Africa, little seems to 
have been accomplished by the Society in 
their laudable endeavors, but hopes are 
entertained for the future. 
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India. 


In India, the operations of the last year 
are stated at considerable length, embra- 
cing the report of the Calcutta Baptist 
Missionaries, who have completed and 
sent forth from the press 90,000 volumes 
of the Sacred Scriptures. 

‘ With feelings of lively gratitude, the 
brethren acknowledge the pecuniary as- 
sistance they have received. From their 
long tried and esteemed friends, the Ame- 
rican and Foreign Bible Society, they ac- 
knowledge two grants, arnounting to 18,684 
rupees.”” The same missionary press is 
preparing to send forth about 100,000 vol- 
umes the present year, and the ample 
reasons for this extent of effort in the trans- 
lating and printing department are fully 
given. A tabular view is then presented 
of the translations and editions of the Scrip- 
tures by the English Baptist Missionaries 
for the last 40 years, amounting in the 
aggregate to 44 different languages, and a 
total of 529,510 volumes. A selection is 
then given of the testimony of experienced 
missionaries, 1. As to the comparative 
importance of Bible translation and distri- 
bution; 2. The interest of the natives in 
obtaining the Scriptures, and 3. The 
blessed results of this distribution. ‘T'he 
array of evidence on each of these points 
is perfectly convincing. 


’ Burmah. 


Burmah is next mentioned asa field for 
Biblical diffusion and a fervent appeal is 
made for united and persevering prayer, 
that He who has all hearts in his hands, 
would remove the obstacles which now 
prevent scattering the incomparable ver- 
sion of Judson among the idolatrous mil- 
lions of that empire. The operations of 
the mission press in the Peguan Scriptures 
translated by the Rev. J. M. Haswell, of 
Amherst, are mentioned with satisfaction. 


Tavoy. 


At Tavoy, the Karen New Testament, 
it is supposed, was finished by the end of 
last year. There is something of moral 
sublimity in the contemplation of such an 
event. A rude, simple people, amounting 
in the aggregate, to several millions, who 
till now were without a written language, 
without God, and without hope, have been 
approached in Christian kindness by a 
band of brethren from the other side of the 
globe, their language has been reduced to 
written form, the gospel preached to them, 
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accompanied in a remarkable degree with 
the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven. 
Many churches have been gathered, 
schools established, and now, to crown this 
work of Christ-like beneficence, they are 
permitted to read in their own tongue the 
whole New Testament of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, with all its precious 
revealment of love andj hope eternal. 
What disciple of Christ will ever grudge 
either his pittance or his patrimony, devo- 
ted to the accomplishment of such an ob- 
ject. The Board devoted $2000 additional 
to this object the last year. 


Assam. 


Similar statements are made in refer- 
ence to Assam, where two gospels were 
completed by Rev. Mr. Brown; and he 
was engaged at the last dates, in transla- 
ting the epistle to the Romans. 


Siam. 


Siam presents an interesting field-. The 
printing press at Bankok seems to be con- 
ducted with great efficiency, and the re- 
ports from it, through the Missionary 
Board at Boston, are more complete and 
satisfactory than heretofore. It was ex- 
pected that a second revised edition of the 
Siamese New Testament would be put to 
press in the present year, and $2000 have 
been appropriated by us for this object. 
The Lord has, in this case too, conferred 
on our Society the high honor of enabling 
a whole nation, as numerous as was our 
own a few years since, to read, for the first 
time, the gospel of Christ in their own 
language. 

China. 


The magnitude of the spiritual interests 
of China, fills the managers with unutter- 
able solicitude, that the wide door now 
opened by a favoring Providence, may be 
promptly andeffectually entered. A belov- 
ed member of the Board, Dr. T. T. Devan, 
prepared, a few months since, a historical 
view of Chinese biblical translation. This, 
though in part before printed in a religious 
newspaper, has been revised, condensed, 
and brought down to the latest dates, to be 
imbodied for permanent and convenient 
use in this report. It may be regarded as 
the last appeal, the parting legacy of this 
brother, ere he leaves his native shores as 2 
missionary to China. T'wo grants, amount- 
ing to 1243 English Bibles and 'l’estaments 
have been made to the earnest appeals of 
our missionaries in China for their sale and 
distribution. 
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Officers of the Society. 


In regard to the officers of the Society, 
the report states that the Board have sanc- 
tioned, for the present, an arrangement by 
which the Corresponding Secretary or As- 
sistant Treasurer, will one or the other be 
absent from the rooms most of the time. 
On this plan the Secretary has travelled 
more than half.of the last year, and the 
Assistant Treasurer is now fulfilling an 
appointment in Kentucky. 


Receipts. 


The receipts are increased several thou- 
sand dollars over those of last year. 
Publications. 


The publications, also, are greatly 
increased. The 8vo. Bible on small pica 
type has been carefully completed, and a 

rst edition printed from stereotype plates. 
In all, 13,230 English Bibles and 11,000 
Testaments have been printed—7500 Bi- 
bles and 10,000 Testaments are now pass- 
ing through the press, making a total of 
96,705 Bibles and Testaments by the So- 
ciety since the year 1839. 

The variety, excellence, and cheapness 
of our books was never before so satisfac- 
tory. The Library of the Society has 
been somewhat increased by donations, but 
needs additional enlargement. 


Foreign Appropriations. 


Foreign appropriations in the year, 
$8000; and $2500 need to be immediately 
devoted, to enable Dr. Yates to complete 
his excellent and much needed Sanscrit 
Bible. 


Auziliaries. 


The 225 Auxiliaries of the Parent So- 
ciety are on the whole reckoned in a more 
healthy state at present than in former 
years, though many of them need to be 
renovated, and their zeal and perseverance 
increased. The City Bible Society of 
New-York holds on its unequalled career 
of usefulness, having nearly doubled its 
accomplishments the last year. ‘The re- 
port closes with some pertinent and solemn 
concluding remarks. 

Rev. Mr. Tucker, of New-York, then 
moved the acceptance of the report, and 
introduced to the audience, his early friend, 

Rey. Mr. Kincaid, who remarked, that 
were it not that he had been among the 
heathen and seen the fruits of this Society, 
he should not think of addressing the audi- 
ence in his present exhausted state. He 
would speak on the influence of the Bible 
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on the Karens. In 1830, said he, when I 
reached Burmah, I found four brethren 
there, Judson, Wade, Boardman, and Ben- 
net. Within three months, however, 
Boardmandied. That year Bennet printed 
the whole New Testament in the Burman 
language. Parts had before been printed 
and distributed in some cities. But there 
was no one who cou!d preach to the Karens 
except Ko-Thay-Byu, who could read 
Burman. In the close of 1830, I lived 
within a stone’s throw of the printing 
office; and to recreate myself while stu- 
‘dying the language, I would go and assist 
Bro. Bennet. There was only one Bur- 
man to help him, and he could only put on 
‘the ink. Bro. Bennet also had to bind the 
books, and Bro. Wade and I would trim 
‘them for exercise. 

In March, 1833. I took a number of 
these 'estaments and went up the Ira- 
waddy to Ava; having also portions of 
the 'T'estament in tracts, I gave them with 
a sparing hand. 

It was not till 1834, that the Karens had 
a written alphabet; and that year the 
Lord’s prayer, the Sermon on the Mount, 
and part of John’s gospel were printed. 
Since that, Wade and Mason have formed 
a dictionary and grammar; and the whole 
New ‘Testament has been printed now, 
undoubtedly ; for I have received a letter 
from Bro. Bennet, saying that it would be 
completed by the end of last year. I can 
say from personal knowledge, that there 
are no trinslations more perfect than the 
Burman and Karen. There have been 
fifty or sixty preachers raised up in the 
Karen churches, and now the word of God 
is in their hands; the whole Burman Bible 
and the Karen New Testament; and how 
richly they have been blessed. 

On reaching Ava, I used to notice how 
Ko-San-Lone and Ko-Shoon, the Karen 
preachers proceeded. They were up at 
dawn, put their room in order, then sat 
down and read a chapter or two in the 
Testament, then kneeled in prayer.— 
Then they breakfasted and went early out 
to the streets, temples, monasteries, mar- 
kets, and private houses, always with a 
Testament under their arm; and sat down 
in one circle after another and read it. JI 
will relate one instance of the effect of the 
word of God. On my way up the Tra- 
waddy, I stopped at every town preaching 
and distributing tracts, though in the space 
of five hundred miles between Rangoon 
and Ava, I only gave away three or four 
whole Testaments, (and those to govern- 
ors) we were so sparing of them. One 
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evening about sundown I stopped at a city. 
I sat on the boat a little from the bank and 
began reading tracts. The people sat 
down on the shore, and some went to the 
town to say a foreign teacher of religion 
had arrived. The crowd increased and I 
read on till sun-down. At length a tall 
young man came wading to the boat; and 
said he, (Mr. K. here and in several other 
places repeated the Burman) ‘‘ Teacher, 
have you the Acts of the Apostles?” Im-_ 
agine my surprise to hear such a question 
at that distance, Isaid ‘‘ yes,” and heasked 
again, ‘Teacher, have you the gospel of 
John?’ He was evidently well educated ; 
and I asked in surprise, ‘‘ How did you 
know about these books?’ He said that 
long ago his grand-father had got those 
two books of Judson, and ina great fire they 
had been burned up ; and now hearing of 
the foreign teacher he had sent him in hope 
of getting them again. I gave them to 
him and immediately he hurried away and 
Iwentontalking. Soon it came on stormy 
andI moved my boat two miles to the 
other end of the city. 

It was now dark. I sat chiding myself 
for not making more definite inquiries of 
the young man who had gone. But about 
8 o’clock I saw him coming again. He 
said he had been home, his grandfather 
had asked if he had invited the teacher 
home and had sent him to do it. He had 
been searching all along the shore. I went 
with him, and found the old man seated in 
the midst of his family. He put out his 
hand to feel for me and I perceived he was 
blind. His family had read to him, and 
he spoke of the comfort he had derived 
from John and the Acts. Said he ‘the 
eyes of my body are dark but the eyes of 
my mind are open.” My Karen assist- 
ant was deeply affected. I went back to 
the boat and returned again the next day. 
A large company was assembled. The 
old man asked many questions about dif- 
ferent passages of Scripture. But I had 
to go on to Ava. Bro. Brown, however, 
afterwards visited this place and baptized 
some of his household, the first baptized on 
the Irawaddy between Rangoon and Ava. 

Another instance. JI was making an 
excursion among the mountains to see 
whether the mountaineers were really Ka- 
rens. J] went into every village, gathered 
the inhabitants and preached, and gave 
tracts, especially to the priests; and some- 
times the people would stay till 12 o’clock 
to listen. After one of these meetings I 
went to my boat, pushed off as usual a 
little from the shore and went to sleep. In 
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the night I was awaked by the words, 
‘teacher, teacher,”’ spoken near me. 
started up, looked and saw a man standing 
in the water nearme. He began to make 
apologies for disturbing my sleep. I knew 
from his tremulous voice he was an old 
man. He said he had been away from 
the village in the evening but had heard of 
me and he came to beg a sacred book. 
Some time after Bro. Comstock was 
going down the coast preaching, and he 
gave a Testament to a Burman living 
down the river. Afterwards a Karen chief 
came to this man’s to trade, who could 
read Burman. He took up the book, read 
it morning after morning, became inte- 
rested and wanted to buy it. The Burman 
refused; but the chief offered a rupee and 
finally two rupees. He said he had heard 
in his country of the foreign teachers who 
had brought the book of Jehovah and kept 
the Sabbath (for the Karens have a word 
for Jehovah, and divide their days into 
weeks as we do.) The Burman sold it, 
the chief carried it home. Some time 
after, Bro. Abbot going down the country 
stumbled on a Christian village. They 
had built a Zayat, and kept the Sabbath 
by meeting there to hear the New Testa- 
ment. That chief had gone home; his 
people said, this agrees with our tradition 
that Jehovah would send us his beck ; and 
this was the result. Bro. Abbot instructed 
them, and soon more than half the village 


were baptized, and the chief became their. 


pastor. 

This is but one instance of many}; not 
one tenth are mentioned. If I could only 
give you the impression as I have felt it 
when standing ina Karen assembly and 
seeing them unite in singing and praying, O 
you would love the Bible cause. You never 
can imagine the moral dearth and dark- 
ness until you go and mingle in their fami- 
lies. Thirty years ago all was dark; but 
now there are a few beacon lights. There 
are many faithful preachers and we have 
put the Bibleintheir hands. Let melead 
you into Rangoon. See those dark frown- 
ing prison walls with no window. Enter 
the massive gates and walk through those 
damp halls. In this dark damp cell sits one, 
pale and emaciated, surrounded by felons 
and murderers, yet how mildand tranquil. 
He knows you; and he plucks a little book 
from his breast, “‘Extractsfrom the Bible.” 
Who is that man; and why is he there? 
It is Ko-San-Lone; and his wife and 
seven lovely children are there. The 
governor enters, places before him an 
jmage of Gaudama and says, ‘‘ Ko-San- 
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Lone, you must bow to that image and 
ou are free.” ‘I worship the eternal 
God,” is the reply. Says the governor, 
‘«‘ Ko-San-Lone, you are a great fool; you 
may worship in your heart just what you 
like, only bow to that image.” “ My 
Lord,” replies Ko-San-Lone, ‘*even in 
appearance I cannot deny my Saviour.” 
How came he imbued with such principles? 
He plucks that book from his breast, he 
looks on his chains, his prison, his weeping 
wife and children; he loves that book 
more than all. Ojif we had such love, in 
twenty-five years the world would have 
the Bible. . 
And here are Christ’s last words, ‘* Go 
ye into all the world and disciple all na- 
tions baptizing them.’’ They can read it 
now; Ko-San Lone could in prison, and 
Ko-Thay-Byuin the mountains. But sup- 
pose we coverup apart. Suppose we trans- 
fer, episkopos, and ekklesia and metanoia 
and baptizo, (for on the same principle that 
we may one, we may the others) what do 
we put into the hands of our Timothies and 
Titusses? ‘‘If any man shall take away 
from the words of the book of this prophe- 
cy, God shall take away his name out of 
the book of life.” I know all the mission- 
aries in Burmah; and I know there is not 
one who would dare to put in the hands of 
the heathen a mutilated Bible. If there 
were no Bible Society to print it they 
would have men to copy ovt their Bible. 
They would say with Paul, ‘*I have not 
shunned to declare all the counsel of God.” 
It is not an easy thing to leave friends and 
turn our backs on home—for ever; and 
think you those men will do that, and then 
keep back part of God’s word? 

My dear brethren, I thought of it this 
morning as I opened my eyes, I thought 
myself in Tavoy in the mission house. I 
could tell you just what they are thinking 
about, and praying for. They know 
of this meeting and their hearts are in 
ite 

Rev. Mr. Rosixson, of the British 
Provinces, then offered a resolution to the 
effect that there is a mutual sympathy be- 
tween this country and the British Prov- 
inces in the Bible cause. We wonder, 
said he, how the Jews and Gentiles united 
in the same church when they had perse- 
cuted each other so; but in order to sym- 
pathize we must have had similar trials. 
When our one hundred and fifty churches 
with their twelve or fifteen thousand com- 
municants heard of the Bible movement in 
the United States, we thought it came from 
their revolutionary feeling. But when, 
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four years ago, we appointed a committee 
to examine the subject and report, we could 
not believe their statements. We deferred 
ita year. Last year your Secretary vis- 
ited us, and we agreed to take up simul: 
taneous collections for the object. 

We believe Christ sits as a king; and 
hence he has power to make a law. Now 


it requires the same power to repeal as to | 


make the law; and to conceal the law is 
to annul it. Then how can we conceal 
our Saviour’s last words. ‘The last words 
are always the most affecting. My father 
died when I was five years of age; and he 
said on his death bed to my mother, ‘I 
have committed my soul to a covenant- 
keeping God; and to him I commit you 
and my children.” Often those words 
have restrained me when I would break 
God’s law. Let Christ restrain us. 

Rev. Dr. Betcuer, of London, second- 
ed the resolution. He said time did not 
permit protracted remark ; he only rose to 
complain a little. What had England, 
Treland, and Scotland done, that the Prov- 
inces alone should be admitted to sympa- 
thy. At this very hour, the Bible 'Trans- 
lation Society were holding their fifth an- 
niversary. ‘This looked like union with 
England too. 

Rev. Mr. Hacur, of Boston, offered the 
following : 


Resolved, That this Society will stead- 
fastly maintain that a corruption of the 
word of God is one of the greatest evils, 
and we will do all in our power to spread 
it abroad in its purity. 


When, seven years ago, said he, this 
Society was formed, I was opposed to it; 
but for four years past, thank God, I have 
seen differently. When Brother Colgate 
came from New-York to present its claims, 
I was sick and did not hear him; and 
when he called to see me, and took my 
hand, and said that there was a movement 
commenced equal in importance to the 
Reformation, I thought it the expression of 
heated zeal; but now I stand here to say 
I feel it true. Our Society announces a 
principle which increases in importance 
the more we contemplate it. In looking 
over the history of the past, we find only 
a few chosen spirits who have held it. 
The destiny of man has turned on his treat- 
ment of God’s word. The very first page 
of the history of our race, speaks of the 
neglect of this principle, and the conse- 
quent curse. All beings have been in pro- 
bation; and their temptation has been, not 
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| to deny the existence of God, but to per- 


vert his word; like Eve, as Paul says, to 
be ‘corrupted from the simplicity of the 
gospel.”” In Adam’s family, this corrup- 
tion appeared. ‘lhe revelation was ad- 
mitted, but its sense perverted. In the 
spirit of a modern Socinus, Cain set aside 
the atonement; it was no matter about the 
letter, so the spirit of the thing was retain- 
ed; and the result showed the difference 
between a religion of faith and of self-will. 
And when Christ came, he found a church;. 
but all engaged in corrupting the Scrip- 
tures; and his exhortation was, ‘* Search 
the Scriptures.”’ “Is it nut written,” said 


/he; ‘‘ Ye make void God’s word through 


your tradition.”” ‘This spirit lingered after- 
ward; Christ had told his disciples, to. 
‘‘beware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and of the Sadducees.”? The leaven of 
the Sadducees was skepticism, the rejection 
of God’s word; that of the Pharisees, the 
corruption of that word; and this last lives. 
now. Let us sketch its history. After 
the great prayer meeting, the mother 
church arose. A Catholic priest once told 
me, the Baptist church arose at Munster. 
I told him, ‘‘No, it is apostolic. You 
know the church at Jerusalem; Peter was 
there; (you say he was at Rome; and I'll 
not dispute that now;) and that church 
was a voluntary association of baptized be- 
lievers ; is that your ehurch ?”—* No,” 
said he. ‘*Then,” said I, ‘‘ you are not 
the true church.” Soon after a happy 
church sprung up at Antioch, where they 
were first called Christians. But some 
came saying, ‘‘ You must submit to cir- 
cumcision; the Jewish law of initiation to 


| the church, is binding on Christians.” But 


Paul grappled with this innovation; for, 
said he, ‘‘a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump;’’ and James, President of 
the council, gathered to examine this sub- 
ject, quoted from the shepherd prophet, in 
opposition to it also. Trace church histo- 
ry, and you will find where it again arose. 
Baptism was introduced instead of circum- 
cision; and Mosheim says, that it was or- 
dained in the third century, by the church, 
that baptism should be administered to in- 
fants, and that it-was regarded essential to 
salvation. And this church he calls Cath- 
olic. This pyinciple developed itself in a 
religion of sacraments. Martin Luther 
took a noble stand against it, but did not 
go far enough. When I argue with Epis- 
copalians, I always agree with them as to 
the origin of their chyrch; I refer them to 
Clemens Romanus; but Clemens, (if he 
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was the one to whom Paul alludes,) was 
of the Pharasaic party, opposed to Paul. 
We cannot succeed until we base ourselves 
on the principle of this Society. 

Rev. Mr. Daae, President of Mercer 
University, Georgia, spoke a few words in 
behalf of the importance of the Society, 
and his cordial co-operation with it.- He 
closed by a thrilling appeal, urging that 
the Bible be not corrupted. ‘*Go to yon- 
der Mount, said he, and poison the fountain 
that sends streams of health and blessing 
through this city; but poison not the wa- 
ter of eternal life. Poison the bread that 
supplies the table of your families, but 
poison not the bread which came from 
heaven. Poison the milk which the ten- 
der infant sucks from its mother’s breast, 
but poison not the sincere milk of the 
word.” 

This meeting was one of unusual in- 
terest. Every cheek was bathed in tears, 
as our intrepid missionary told his narra- 
tive; and every heart swelled at the stir- 
ring appeals of the other gentlemen who 
spoke. It is a matter of regret that want 
of time made these most valuable address- 
es too hurried to be successfully reported ; 
but it is some consolation to be able to an- 
nounce, that on motion of Dr. Babcock, it 
was voted that the speakers be requested 
to write them out for insertion in the An- 
nual Report. 


ADJOURNED BUSINESS MEETING. 
Tuourspay, April 25. 


Opened with prayer by Rev. J]. McCoy, 
Agent of the Indian Mission Association. 
An amendment was proposed to the 6th 
Article of the Constitution; that Life Di- 
rectors be members in good standing in 
their respective churches; removing the 
denominational feature by striking out the 
word ‘ Baptist.” Rev. Mr. Westcott, of 
Stillwater, New-York, suggested that this 
amendment was made in order that we 
might be able to get a charter. Rev. O. 
B. Brown, of Washington, D. C., feared 
we might be controlled by Pedobaptists. 
Rev. Mr. Webb, of Philadelphia, thought 
that where no fear was, there were they 
in great fear. Rey. O. B. Brown said, no 
one would have imagined the American 
Bible Society would have taken the course 
they have. 

The resolution before the Society was 
then laid on the table for a time, and Dr. 
Babcock proposed an amendment to the 
8th Article, providing that twenty-four, in- 
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stead of sixteen of the thirty-six Directors, 
sheuld reside in New-York. The amend- 
ment was adopted. 

The first amendment proposed, then 
came up. Dr. Cone stated that the object 
is this:—We have been prevented three 
times from getting a charter, on the charge 
that our Society is denominational. Dr. 
Kendrick said. the amendment accorded 
with every feeling of his heart. Our So- 
ciety is not a church; else he would op- 
pose. Its object is to give the Bible trans- 
lated to the world; and he had no fear that 
Pedobaptists would come into such a So- 
ciety so as to outnumber us. And if they 
should, would ‘to God they would adopt 
such a principle; the American Bible So- 
ciety too, I bid such a hearty welcome. 
Though not a church. our Society adopts 
the principle of the Baptist churches. 
Amendment passed. Also the 7th Article 
was amended to correspond. An amend- 
ment to the 1ith Article was also proposed, 
so that none should be allowed to vote on 
the election of the Board, except those 
whose names are on the book the Ist of 
April; the object of which was to prevent 
being taken by surprise. The amendment 
passed. The following preamble was 
then proposed : 


‘‘ Whereas the inspired Hebrew of the 
Old Testament and Greek of the New 
estament, are the only authoritative Di- 
vine Standard, containing the revelation 
of God for the whole human family: And 
whereas the Council of Trent in 1563 de- 
clared that a Latin translation called the 
Vulgate was ‘authentic, and to be refused 
of none,’ which decree was confirmed by 
Pope Pius IV. in solemn Consistory the 
following year; aud the Rhemish 'Testa- 
ment was translated from the Vulgate in- 
to English in 1582,—the translators de- 
claring that the Vulgate ‘is not only bet- 
ter than all other Latin translations. but 
than the Greek text itself in those places 
where they disagree ;’? which assumptions 
have been generally repudiated by all en- 
lightened Christians, not in the Romish 
church: 

And whereas The American Bible So- 
ciety, in 1836, approved of the following 
resolution, viz.— 

‘* Resolved, That in appropriating mo- 
ney for the translating, printing, or dis- 
tributing of the Sacred Scriptures in Fo- 
reign languages, the Managers feel at lib- 
erty to encourage only such versions as 
conform in the principle of their translation 
to the Common English Version; at least 
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so far as that all the religious denomina- 
tions represented in this Society can con- 
sistently use and circulate said versions in 
their several schools and communities.” 
The remonstrants against this resolu- 
tion, believing it to be as unscriptural as 
the dogma of the Council of Trent, and 
having in vain taken every Christian mea- 
sure to prevent its passage and enforce- 
ment, were constrained to form, provision- 
ally in 1836, and fully organize in 1887, 
THe AmeRICcCAN AND ForrIGN BIBLE 
Socrety: FOUNDED UPON THE 
PRINCIPLE, that the originals in He- 
brew and Greek are the only authentic stand- 
ards of the Sacred Scriptures; and that 
aid for the translating, printing, or distrib- 
uting of them in foreign languages, should 
be afforded to such versions only as are 
conformed as nearly as possible to the ori- 
ginal text; it being understood that no 
words are to be transferred, which are sus- 
ceptible of being literally translated. 


President Bacon, of Columbian Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C., opposed the pre- 
amble. ‘ There is a want of simplicity in 
it. It will not be generally understood. 
Besides, | am not prepared to vote for it 
till I have examined and know the facts 
asserted. And if they be true, why not 
put them in simpler language ; stating, for 
instance, the particular facts connected 
with the origin of this Society. But do not 
drag us through the dirty purlieus of the 
dark ages to prove that we are an authori- 
tative Society.” 

Before President B. had closed his re- 
marks, it was voted that when we adjourn 
we adjourn to meet at the call of the Pre- 
sident. It was then voted that the pream- 
ble be recommitted, and that President 
Bacon and Dr. Maclay, be added to the 
committee. Closed with prayer by Dr. 
Johnson, of South Carolina. 


ADJOURNED MEETING. 
Fripay, 4 1-2 o’clock. 


Dr. Cong, the President, occupied the 
chair. Prayer was offered by Dr. Way- 
land. ‘The President then read the pre- 
amble as amended by the committee. 

President Bacon proposed to amend it 
by striking out all that relates to ancient 
history. Rev. J. Dowling, of New-York, 
opposed the amendment. The statements 
of the preamble are familiar. Rev. Mr. 
Cushman was opposed to the amendment. 
He thought the preamble stated the 
grounds of our difference from the Ameri- 
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can Bible Society. Protestants have over- 
looked their own principles and departed 
from them. We want a Society which 
shall stand when the word Baptist shall be 
synonymous with Catholic. We ought to 
expect much from this Society. We 
should plant it in a free soil into which it 
may, strike its roots deeply. Brethren 
Maclay and Willard were opposed to the 
amendment. The motion was lost. The 
preamble and constitution as modified, 
were then adopted. The list of officers 
was then reported and adopted, and on mo- 
tion of Rev. Mr. Ryland, the number of 
Vice-Presidents was reduced totwo. The 
Society then adjourned. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY. 
Turspay, half-past 3, P.M. 


The President, (the Hon. Heman Lin- 
coln, of Boston,) having taken the chair, 
called the meeting toorder. _ 

Opened with prayer by the Rev. Joseph 
Matthias, of Penn. 

Ministers who were not members of the 
Society, were invited to a seat, and re- 
quested to take a part in the Society’s de- 
liberations. 

A committee was appointed to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year. 

R.W. Martin, Treasurer ofthe Society, 
read his Annual Report. 

The Report of the Executive Committee 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Hill, Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Society. 

The following is a synopsis of the Re- 


port: 
Financial Affairs. 


By the Treasurer’s Report, it appears 
that on the first inst. the total amount of 
receipts, including those of auxiliaries, 
was $51,811 52, that is, $11,228 40 more 
than last year. Exclusive of those of 
auxiliaries, $13,40L 76, being $1,595 19 
more than we received up to the 15th April 
last year. 

At the same period the liabilities were 
$9,971 04, and the available resourtes 
were $6,101 43, making the. balance 
against the Society $3,869 61. 


Summary of Misstonary Labors § Results. 


The Total number of agents and. mis- 
sionaries registered in the missionary table, 
is 849. They were distributed in 26 
States and ‘Territories, in Canada and 
Texas. They supplied at least 761 sta- 
tions.. Their joint labors are equal to those 
of one man, for 179 years. 
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The reports of many of the missiona- | as Vice Presidents Mr. Wm. Colgate, of 


ries of auxiliaries are very deficient of 
statistical information. Nevertheless, 
among the results mentioned by the whole 
number named on the list, are the baptism 
of 5059 persons, the organization of 55 
churches, and the ordination of 30 minis- 
ters. 

At the stations occupied by them, 6525 
children have been instructed in Sunday 
schools, 19 houses of worship have been 
completed, 23 others have been com- 
menced, and 12 churches have become 
able to support their ministers without 
missionary aid. 

Of the number of missionaries mentioned, 
79 were appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee ; sixteen of them, however, received 
their eommissions since the 1st of Febru- 
ary, and but a few of them have yet 
reached their fields, The number actually 
employed, therefore, was but 63. These 
labored in 18 States and ‘Territories, in 
Canada and Texas. ‘They statedly sup- 
plied 249 stations; delivered 8,329 sermons 
and lectures; made 11,130 pastoral visits, 
and performed a large amount of other 
ministerial labor, the aggregate amount of 
which is equal to that of one man for 46 
years. 

Among the results of their labors, they 
report the baptism of 1,127 persons, the 
organization of 29 churches, and the ordi- 
nation of 18 ministers. Under their su- 
perintendence, 4,305 pupils have been 
instructed in 144 Sunday schools and Bible 
classes. 

At their stations, 4 houses of worship 
have been erected, and 8 others com- 
menced ; 3 churches have been sufficiently 
strengthened to maintain the stated minis- 
try of the gospel, without further. assist- 
ance, and 44 young men are preparing for 
the ministry. 

The report was adopted. 

Judge Farnsworth, Chairman of the 
Committee on Nomination of officers, re- 
ported the following : 

President—Hon. Heman Lincoln, with 
forty-two Vice Presidents. 

Corresponding Secretary — Benjamin 
M. Hill. 

Recording Secretary—David Bellamy. 

Treasurer—R. W. Martin. 

Auditor—J. R. Ludlow. 

A motion was made to recommit, with 
instruction to report but two Vice Presi- 
dents. After an animated discussion, the 
motion for commitment prevailed. 

The committee on nomination reported 


N. Y., and Mr. Wm. Crane, of Md. The 
report was adopted. 

The Rev. Mr. Adlam, of Me., offered 
the following preamble and resolution. 

Whereas, the question has been proposed 
whether the board will or will not employ 
slaveholders as missionaries of this Socie- 
ty; and whereas, it is important that this 
question should receive a full and unequiv- 
ocal answer; therefore, 

Resolved, That, as the sense of this 
society, a minister being a slaveholder 
should present no barrier to his being 
employed as a missionary of this society. 

The discussion of this question was laid 
over to Friday morning, at half-past eight 
o’clock. 

At that hour, the resolution before the 
Society at its adjournment, was called up; 
the Rev. Mr. Adlam, of Me., having the 
floor, he stated the delicacy of the subject 
and his incompetency to do it justice. He 
gave an explanation for his presenting the 
resolution in an affirmative rather than a 
negative form, he being an avowed aboli- 
tionist. He stated, that in order to be 
brief and to the point, he had committed 
his remarks to paper, and with the permis- 
sion of the chair proceeded to read the 
same. 

S. H. Cone, D. D., of N. Y., offered a2 
few remarks calculated to induce a calm 
and unprejudiced decision of the question. 
He also read some remarks from the re- 
port made by the Executive Board upon a 
similar resolution some years since. 

The Rev. Mr. Brown, of D. C., con- 
sidered the question a political one, and 
consequently out of the power or province 
of the Society to act upon it. 

The Rev. Mr. Colver, of Boston, arose 
and stated that he felt the question to be an 
exciting one and an important one, and it 
must be decided, and if there must be di- 
vision in the Society, in consequence of the 
question, we had better have that division 
now ; he thought the result would not be 
so disastrous. If there must be a division 
let it be brought about by mild measures, 
let us part in peace, and with feelings of 
undiminished attachment as brothers. He 
next replied to the Rev. Mr. Brown’s re- 
mark upon its being a political question. 
He believed his Southern brethren, many 
of them, at least, to be sincere, and felt for 
them in their peculiar circumstances. He 
proposed an amendment to the resolution 
offered by Mr. Adlam, so that it would be 
a negative resolution. He then proceeded. 
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to show that slaveholders are incompetent 
to discharge the duties of missionaries of 
this society. He thought it a practical 
question, and not a political one, and hoped 
that the southern brethren would not con- 
found the two. 

The Rev. D. Dodge, of Penn., offered 
some remarks, and stated that he was in 
favor of an indefinite postponement. He 
was opposed to the resolution offered by 
the young brother from Maine. He 
did not consider slavery a moral evil, and 
stood prepared to prove his proposition. 
He opposed the resolution because, to 
adopt it, would most certainly bring about 
a division of the churches. He thought 
this was not the time to divide. He dis- 
liked the distinction made between the 
Southern and Northern brethren, and hoped 
that this distinction would be forgotten— 
that they would unite together as brethren, 
as the children of one heavenly Father, 
and as going to one common heavenly home. 

The motion to adjourn to Monday morn- 
ing, at 8 o’clock, prevailed. 

_ At that time the question under discus- 
sion when the Society adjourned, was 
called up. 

_ The Rev. R. Fuller, of S. C., read the 
following, as an amendment to the resolu- 
‘tion : 

Resolved, That, as the constitution of 
the Home Missionary Society clearly and 
distinctly defines its object to be the promo- 
tion of the Gospel in North America, and 
as it is provided by such constitution that 
any auxiliary society may designate the 
objects to which the funds contributed by 
it shall be applied, and may also claim a 
missionary or missionaries according to 
such funds, and select the field where the 
amissionary or missionaries shall operate, 
that to introduce slavery or anti-slavery 
into that body, is in direct contravention of 
the whole letter and purport of the said 
constitution; and is, moreover, a most 
unnecessary agitation of topics, over which 
it has no control, and as to which its ope- 
rations should not be fettered, nor its deli- 
berations disturbed ; 

Resolved, 'That the Home Missionary 
Society being only an agency to disburse 
the funds confided to it, according to the 
wishes of the contributors, therefore, our 
co-operation in this does not imply any 
sympathy either with slavery or anti-sla- 
very, as to which subjects societies and 
individuals are left as free and uncommit- 
ted as if there were no such co-operation. 

The Rey. Mr. Hill, Corresponding See- 
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retary of the Society, made some explana- 
tions relative to the conduct of the Board 
in appointing missionaries. He stated that 
the funds sent into the treasury of the So- 
ciety were generally designated to partic- 
ular states, and generally to the states from 
which the money came. ‘This, he said, 
accounted for the fact that more missiona- 
ries were appointed by the Society to labor 
in the Southern, than in the Morthern and 
Eastern states. ‘They pay more into the 
treasury of the Society, than the other 
states. 

Rev. Ahira Jones then asked whether 
the Board ever inquired into the qualifica- 
tions and character of missionaries. 

The Corresponding Secretary answered 
in the affirmative. 

The Rev. Mr. Fuller said he had no 
wish to urge the question, nor would he 
flinch from it. If the brethren thought it 
better to separate, he would not object to 
thatstep. But he hoped his brethren would 
reflect. He thought it a dangerous exper- 
iment. A separation or rupture in the 
Baptist denomination, he thought, would 
not only be disastrous to the church, but 
also to the nation. He reviewed the man- 
ner in which this question was discussed at 
the last meeting of the Society, and re- 
viewed particularly the arguments of the 
Rev. Mr. Colver. He said he did not 
consider it, (slavery,) a sin, and to prove it 
to be one, a new Bible must be produced. 
It isa great evil and a deplorable calamity. 
There are some cases where amputation 
would be madness. There are cases 
where the blood must be purified by de- 
grees. Itissointhiscase. ‘To introduce 
such a resolution as that proposed by the 
brother from Maine, he said was a direct 
contravention to the spirit of the constitu- 
tion. He therefore thought that the proper 
step would be a move for an amendment 
of the constitution. 

The Rev. Mr. Jeter, of Va., obtained 
the floor. He seconded the views advanced 
by the brother from South Carolina. He 
did not consider slavery a sin, and would 
meet any man, with the Bible in his hand 
upon this question. He thought the Bible 
sanctioned it, and as a proof of his posi- 
tion, referred to the 25th chapter of Levit- 
icus. ‘The condition of individuals and of 
nations may be made worse by attempts 
to make it better. Such was the fact in 
the French revolution, and he thought the 
proposed step calculated to produce this 
effect. 

The Rev. Mr. Tucker, of N. Y., inter- 
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rupted Mr. J. by a proposition to adjourn, 
as the time for the assembling of the Con- 
vention had arrived, to meet at one o’clock, 
or upon the adjournment of the morning’s 
session of the Convention, to proceed with 
the discussion until the Convention should 
again assemble at 3 9’clock, and therefore 
dispense with dinner. This proposition 
was put in the form of a motion, and 
carried. 


1 o’clock, P. M. 


The Society met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. 

The discussion of the question was con- 
tinued, the Rev. Mr. Jeter, of Va., having 
the floor. He said he had not forced him- 
self into the discussion, but that he had 
been forced into it; he wished it could be 
avoided, not that he feared to meet the 
opponents, but he feared the results, as 
they would affect the church. He said he 
believed his anti-slavery brethren thought 
that slavery was incompatible with the 
Christian character; (to thissentiment the 
Rey. Mr. Colver nodded an assent,) I ap- 
peal from the views of the gentleman, said 
Mr. J.; I appeal to common sense, to the 
Convention, to all the sentiments of hu- 
manity, and to God, when this question 
will be settled in accordance with perfect 
justice ; and here I leave the matter. 

Dr. Welch, of Albany, then rose and 
offered the following amendment to Mr. 
Fuller’s amendment : 

Whereas, exciting sentiments on the sub- 
ject uf slavery evidently obtainin this body, 
seriously threatening its peace and effi- 
ciency, infusing confusion into its councils, 
and impairing the confidence and affection 
of its members in and for each other : 

Therefore, Resolved, That under exist- 
ing circumstances, it is znexpedient to em- 
proy as missionaries in the service of the 

oard any brother known to claim the 
right of property in his fellow man. 

The amendment was seconded. 

Dr. Welch said he was embarrassed in 
arising to speak upon a question so exci- 
ting; ‘‘ my own voice startles me; but I 
second heartily the sentiments contained in 
the resolutions; I have ever advocated 
them in my pulpit, and shall continue to 
do so.”’ Whilst he fellowshipped his 
Southern brethren, whilst he would draw 
them close to his bosom, he said he did 
abominate and hate the evil; he was glad 
that his brethren from the South had ex- 
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pressed themselves as opposed to the in- 
stitution; he was astonished that his 
brethren from the north had advocated 
such abominable sentiments as to say it 
was not a moral evil; he considered the 
institution as opposed to every article of 
the decalogue. He followed this train of 
reflection some length, and concluded by 
saying that this movement could not be 
arrested, that the time would come, and 
was fast coming, when this evil would be 
done away. 

Mr. Fuller here interrupted him by 
asking what could be done in his view of 
the subject to do away with this evil. 

Dr. W. said he did not fully understand 
the question of Mr. Fuller. But he 
thought by bringing the matter more fully 
before his countrymen, and by securing 
their co-operation, he could bring about 
this desired end. Mr. Fuller then inquired 
what he would do if he had the co-opera- 
tion of his countrymen. 

Dr. Welch replied with deep emotion, [ 
WOULD PROCLAIM LIBERTY TO THE CAP- 
TIVE THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 

A response to this sentiment seemed: to 
burst almost involuntarily from a very 
large proportion of the crowded audience, 
some saying ‘‘amen,” and a very large 
number clapping their hands. 

Mr. Jeter said he objected to the amend- 
ment, because it was opposed to the first 
amendment, also contrary to the letter and 
spirit of the constitution. 

Mr. Colver, of Boston, was opposed to 
the amendment, as also tothe amendment 
to the amendment, and was in favor of the 
original motion. He thought this to the 
point, and that it would accomplish what 
both parties wanted, an unequivocal de- 
cision. 

The Rev. Mr. Tucker, of N. Y., was 
opposed to the original resolution, and the 
amendment, and the amendment to the 
amendment, because they were all opposed 
to the constitution ; he was, however, op- 
posed to slavery. 

The Rev. D. Dodge, of Philadelphia, 
explained the remarks which he made 
when this question was discussed before 
the Convention when he said that slavery 
was nota moral evil. He did not think 
slavery a sin, but the abuse of slavery he 
did. : 

The Rev. Dr. Kendrick, President of 
Hamilton Institution, N. Y., said he was 
opposed to the amendment proposed to the 
amendment, on the ground of its uncon- 
stitutionality, and was in favor of the 
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adoption of the amendment recommended 
by Mr. Fuller. 
Adjourned to meet to-morrow. 


Tuespay, 14 o’clock, P.M. 


The Society was called to order by the 
President. 

The Rev. J. H. Kennard moved that 
all discussion on this question be discon- 
tinued, and that the question be immedi- 
ately taken. 

The Rev. Mr. Brisbane having the floor 
refused to yield to such a motion, as he was 
determined to be heard. 

Mr. Brisbane therefore proceeded. He 
considered that there were three classes of 
individuals in the community and in the 
church; the first believed slavery to be 
wrong; the second believed it to be right, 
and the third think or care very little about 
it. Of these there are two classes, one 
who hold slaves, and another who do not. 
The former should be careful that attach- 
ment to property and friends do not preju- 
dice their judgments. And this may ex- 
tend to those who are not slaveholders. 
Yet I would not censnre those who are 
under the dominion of a slaveholding con- 
science, for | was once myself, yet I can- 
not fellowship them as Christians. I will 
not stop to inquire whether the Bible al- 
lows or sanctions this sin; it is useless; 
the precepts of the Bible are too plain and 
expressive on this question. Southern 
slavery is a great wrong; God has made 
of one flesh all nations of the earth; our 
Heavenly father is offended if any be in- 
jured. Mr. B. then proceeded to comment 
upon the laws of some of the Southern 
states, and attempted to show that these 
laws were sanctioned and supported. by 
Southern Christians. 

The Rev. B. T. Welch, at this stage of 
the discussion, withdrew his motion for 
indefinite postponement, when Mr. B. was 
compelled to yield the floor. 

The question upon the amendment to 
the amendment was then called for and 
lost. 

The question upon Mr. Fuller’s amend- 
ment was then called for and adopted, by 
a vote of 123 to 61. 

The Rev. G. B. Ide offered the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the Am. Baptist Home 
Mis. Society be now dissolved, and that 
the subject for which it was formed be re- 
ferred back to the State Conventions. 

This resolution was, on motion of the 
Rev. J. L. Burrows, laid on the table. 
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The Rev. Mr. Church, of N. Y., offered 


the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a Committee of three 
from the North, three from the South, and 
three from the West, with the President 
of the Society as chairman, be appointed 
to take into consideration the subject of an 
amicable dissolution of this Society, or to 
report such alterations in the Constitution 
as will admit of the co-operation of breth- 
ren, who cherish conflicting views on the 
subject of slavery. 

This resolution was seconded by the 
Rev. Mr. Maginnis, of New- Y ork. 

Upon this resolution, the Rev. J. M. 
Peck, of Iil., J. Peck, of: N.* ¥.,-d08ts 
Dagg, of Ga., and J, H. Kennard, of Phil., 
made some affecting remarks, when the 
resolution passed wnanimously. 

The following were appointed as that 
Committee: 

From the North—H. Jackson, of Mass., 
P. Church, of N. Y., and J. Gillpatrick, 
of Me. 

From the South—J. L. Dagg, of Geo., 
W. B. Johnson, of S. C., and J. B. Tay- 
lor, of Va. 

From the West—J. Going, of Ohio, H. 
Malcom, of Ky., and J. Sherwood, of Ill. 

The Rev. N. Colver, fof Boston, was, 
on motion, added to that Committee. 

The President made some appropriate 
remarks, when, on motion, the Society 
adjourned. 


See 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. 


WEDNESDAY, 34 o’clock, P. M. 


The President of the Society, the Rev. 
R. Babcock, D. D., called the meeting to 
order. 

Opening prayer by the Rev. J. J. Rich 
ardson, of N. H. 

Dr. Babcock stated that he declined be- 
ing reappointed to the office of President 
of the Society. 

The Report was read by the Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Rev. J. M. Peck. 

Near 30,000 Tracts and some volumes 
have been printed the last year. Five 
editions of the Psalmist have also been 
printed: and 12,000 copies of the Almanac 
and Baptist Register. The Agencies and 
the Colporteur system of the Society are 
noticed with favor, Nearly $400 worth of 
books and tracts have been given away. 
Seventeen L. M. or L. D. have been se- 
cured the last year. Capital Stock now 
exceeds $6,000. 
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The Rev. Dr. Lynd, of Ohio, moved 
the acceptance of the Report. He consid- 
ered the Publication Society to be an in- 
stitution of great importance, that it was 
not sufficiently and properly appreciated 
by the denomination. He considered one 
object of the Society to be the establishing 
of a denominational literature, an object of 
too much importance to be overlooked. 
Another object of the Society, he thought, 
was the dissemination of truth—of the whole 
truth—and to overlook an object of such 
vast importance as this, he thought, was to 
commit asin of no small magnitude. We 
have a work to do, said he, which none can 
do for us; it is our work, and we must do 
it. He closed his remarks by urging the 
importance of the institution upon the Con- 
gregation, with the hope that it would 
hereafter receive that patronage which its 
importance demands. 

Dr. Belcher, recently from London, sec- 
onded the motion. His introductory re- 
marks were full of pith and humor. His 
concluding ones were cogent, and will no 
doubt result in exciting a deep interest in 
this institution. 

Rev. J. Dowling, of Providence, occu- 
pied the attention of the Convention for a 
few minutes, in remarks designed, as he 
said, to prevent.a misconception of the re- 
marks made by Dr. Belcher. ‘These call- 
ed out a few additional good-humored re- 
marks from Dr. Belcher. 

J. B. Trevor, Esq., Treasurer, read an 
abstract from his report, showing the re- 
ceipt and disbursement of 12,714 dollars 
the past year. 

The Rev. Mr. Wheelock offered a reso- 
lution, requesting the appointment of a 
committee of inquiry to ascertain the cost 
for publishing the Baptist Record, and the 
expediency of discontinuing it. 

The Rev. Mr. Everts, of N. Y., second- 
ed the motion. He considered the publi- 
cation of a weekly sheet by the Society as 
throwing a barrier in the way of individual 
enterprise, and thought, therefore, the Rec- 
ord should not be continued. Messrs. Bur- 
rows and Ide replied fully to the Rev. Mr. 
E’s remarks. 

The motion offered by the Rev. Mr. 
Wheelock was put and prevailed. The 
committee was consequently appointed. 

On motion, the Society adjourned to 
Saturday morning, at 8 o’clock. 

SaTuRDAY, 8 o’clock, A. M. 

Dr. Babcock, the President, took the 
chair. Prayer was offered by Rev. Prof. 
Chase, of Newton, Mass. The Commait- 
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tee on the Constitution reported amend- 
ments shortening the name, appointing an 
Assistant Treasurer, &c., all of which were 
adopted. The Committee to nominate of- 
ficers reported. Rev. Joseph H. Kennard, 
of Philadelphia, was chosen President, and 
Rev. J. M. Peck, Corresponding Secreta- 
ry. The Committee on the Record re- 
ported through Rev. Mr. Wheelock, of 
New-York, that up to 1838, they could 
not ascertain whether the Record was a 
source of gain or loss. In 1839 and ’40, it 
more than paid its cost. For four years 
since it has not; but members of the Board 
have made up the deficit. It now more 
than pays its cost. They recommend, 
however, that it be transferred to some in- 
dividual who will be willing to assume the 
responsibility of its publication. Rev. Mr. 
Everts, of New- Y ork, supported the recom- 
mendation. He thought the Record was 
local in its circulation. Adjourned to 


SaturpDAY, 3 o’clock, P. M. 


Prayer was offered by Rev. Gibbon Wil- 
liams, of New-York. The Corresponding 
Secretary stated, that a charter was about 
to be granted to the Society by the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, and he moved that 
when the Society adjourn, they adjourn to 
meet at the Depository in this city, on the 
third Thursday in May, to consider the 
charter, and if thought expedient, to adopt 
it. 

Rev. Mr. Sherwood, of Illinois, moved 
resolutions recommending the plan of rais- 
ing $50,000 in five years, and that agen- 
cies be employed by this Society to ac-— 
complish this object, and that the churches 
also be invited to assist in it. Rev. Mr. 
Kincaid, a resolution to the effect that the 
blessing of God on the distribution of books 
and tracts in Europe, Burmah, &c., calls 
for gratitude and for increased action. He 
said that the missionaries never thought of 
going out without tracts. The New Tes- 
tament is not enough; tracts are needed to 
explain the doctrines and duties of religion, 
the organization of the church, &c. Words 
must be used already in the heathen lan- 
guage, and of course there is danger that 
they will connect heathen ideas with them. 
A missionary cannot be in a place twenty- 
four hours without preaching and distribu- 
ting tracts. 

The amount of money raised during this 
afternoon’s meeting, was $725. The reso- 
lutions in reference to the Record were 
then taken up and passed without debate. 
The meeting was closed with prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Everts, of New-York. 
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TRIENNIAL CONVENTION. 


The Constitution of this body directs that the Convention be regularly held once in three years, 
composed of delegates not exceeding one for every hundred dollars annually contributed, and that 
during its recess, the business be transacted by brethren chosen for this purpose by the Convention, 
and called the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions. This Board now consisting of more than sixty 
members, are farther directed to select from their own number fifteen individuals, to be known as 
the Acting Board, on whom rests the responsibility of all business transactions, between the Annu- 
al Meetings of the whole Board- The following view of the successive meetings of the Convention 


' will be interesting, as indicating its progress. 


1 Held at 


Bi73 0 Philadelphia, 1817, 40 do 
ay os Philadelphia, 1820, 53 do 
Aso AS Washington, 1823, 51 do 
ite i New-York, 1826, 72 do 
Beat Philadelphia, 1829, 66 do 
Tie New-York, 1832 122 do 
Gir. Richmond, 1835 119 do 
aie New-York, 1838 163 do 
1 Pe" Baltimore, 1841 261 do 
ag Philadelphia, 1844 460 — 


This important and memorable body 
assembled in the First Baptist Church at 
10 A. M., on Wednesday, the 24th. 

The Convention was called to order by 
the President, Rev. Dr. Johnson, of South 
Carolina, who invited the pastor of the 
church, Rev. G..B. Ide, to open the exer- 
cises by prayer. 

Bro. Pattison then proceeded to report 
the Home operations of the Board. 

Not far from the commencement of this 
report, an affecting and appropriate allu- 
sion was made to the lamented decease of 
three of the most valued Vice Presidents, 
Dr. Chaplin, Dr. Mercer, and Hon. J. 
Holman, and of the venerable Dr. Bolles, 
for so many years the valued Secretary of 
the Board; when a motion was made by 
Dr. Sharp, that solemn prayer be offered 
to God in view of these bereavements. 
The motion prevailed, and the President 
requested the mover to lead in prayer, 
which he did in an affecting and appro- 
priate manner. 

After the Home Secretary had finished 
his report, Bro. Peck, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, proceeded to read an abstract of the 
operations of the Board in Foreign lands. 


ABSTRACT OF THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


During the past year there have died 
among the missionaries, besides several 
children, the wives of three missionaries: 


Mrs. Theodosia Ann Dean, of the China 


Philadelphia in 1814, 33 mem. present, rep. 11 states. 


Con. Ser. by Dr. Furman. 
do 13 do do Dr. Baldwin. 
do 13 do do O. B. Brown. 
do 10 do do Dr. Staughton. 
do 12 do do Dr. Mercer. 
do 11 do do Dr. Sharp. 
do 15 do do Dr. Wayland. 
do 2i do do Dr. S. H. Cone, 
do 16 do do B. Stow. 
do 21 do do R. Fuller 
do 21 do do Dr. 5. W. Lynd. 


Mission; Mrs. Caroline J. Simons, of the 
Maulmain Mission, and Mrs. Sarah D. 
Comstock, of the Arracan Mission. 

Two native assistants have also died ; 
both of the Arracan Mission, Ble Poh, and 
Shway Bay; the latter had been recently 
ordained as Pastor of the Magezzin church. 

Rev. Lucius Bolles, D. D., Senior Se- 
cretary, after having been the Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Convention for nearly 
18 years, departed this life January 5th. 


Receipts and Expenditures. 


The receipts of the Treasury for the 
financial year, ending April Ist, 1844, de- 
rived from individual and associate do- 
nations, and from legacies amount tu 
$62,062 29. 

The expenditures for the same period 
have been $74,221 00. Excess of expen- 
ditures above receipts, $12,159 00; which, 
added to the debt of last year, makes the 
balance against the Board $27,018 00. 

The amount received the past year from 
the sources mentioned above, is greater 
than that of the preceding year, by $16,- 
179 22; and exceeds the sum raised dur- 
ing the year preceding the last Triennial 
Convention, by $9,463 61. 


Agencies. 


Rev. J. B. Brown has labored in behalf 
of the Convention in different sections of 
New England, during the year; Rev. N. 
W. Williams three months in the State 
of Maine. Rev. D. Hascall has served 
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the Convention several weeks in Ver- 
mont, and Rev. J. M. Graves, in New 
Hampshire. 

Rey. Silas Bailey has been the agent 
of the Convention in the State of N. Y. 

Rey. Alfred Bennett has labored six 
months in Kentucky, and the remaining 
part of the year in the Middle States. 

Rey. Thomas Sydnor has been in the 
service of the Convention since January, 
in the State of Virginia. 

Mr. John Stevens in Ohio and Indiana. 

Rey. B. F. Brabrook, in the State of 
Illinois and Missouri, and in the Territo- 
ries of lowa and Wisconsin. 


Publications. 
The Missionary Magazine and the Ma- 


cedonian have been published as hereto- 
fore. Of the Magazine, 4,700 copies are 
published. Of the Macedonian, at Bos- 
ton, about 23,000—at Cincinnati, under 
the editorial supervision of Mr. John Ste- 
vens, about 5,000. 


Co-operation of other Socteties. 


The Board have received from the Am. 
and Foreign Bible Society $6,000; for the 
publication of the Scriptures in foreign 
lands; from the American Tract Society, 
for the publication of Tracts $2,500 ; from 
the United States Government, for the 
promotion of civilization among the Amer- 
ican Indians, $3,300; all of which sums 
have been appropriated according to their 
designation. 

Since the last Triennial Meeting of the 
Convention, the Board have had the plea- 
sure to acknowledge the receipt of $2,222 
from the Baptist Missionary Society, Eng- 
land, as a special donation. for the spread 
of the gospel in China. 


SUMMARY VIEW. 


Missions in North America. 


7 missions; 14 stations and 5 out-sta- 
tions; 32 missionaries and assistants, of 
whom 12 are preachers; 10 native assist- 
ants; 11 schools, and about 350 pupils; 
15 churches with 1600 members; 283 
baptisms reported the last year. 


Missions in Europe. 


3 missions, 19 stations, and 1 out-sta- 
tion; 10 missionaries and assistants, of 
whom 4 are preachers; 25 native preach- 
ers and assistants; 26 churches in connex- 
ion with the Board, with more than 800 
members ; 97 baptisms reported. 
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Missions in West Africa. 


2 stations and 1 out-station; 3 mission- 
aries, 3 assistants and 2 native assistants ; 
4 schools with 100 pupils ; 2 churches, and 
24 members. 


Missions in Asia. 


7 missions; 17 stations and 28 out-sta- 
tions; 62 missionaries and assistants, of 
whom 30 are preachers ; more than 60 na- 
tive preachers and assistants ; 32 churches, 
with about 2500 members; 449 baptisms. 


Recapitulation. 


The number of missions in connexion 
with the Board, is 18; stations and out- 
stations, 92; missionaries and assistant 
missionaries, 110; native preachers and 
assistants, about 100; churches, 75; bap- 
tisms reported, 829; members, 4,000. 

There are also from 30 to 40 schools, 
containing from 800 to 1000 pupils. 

The number of missionaries and assist- 
ant missionaries sent forth the past year, 
is 14; 3 assistant missionaries have died 
and 5 missionaries and assistants have 
been dismissed ; net increase, 6. 

A most interesting episode in this usu- 
ally dry and most tedious part of the ex- 
ercises occurred after an allusion made in 
the report to the 


Persecution of Missronaries 


under the patronage of the Board. Bro. 
Pattison offered the following resolution : 

‘*‘ Whereas, many of the brethren and 
churches under the patronage of this Con- 
vention in foreign lands are now suffering 
persecution, therefore 

‘* Resolved, That this Convention deeply 
sympathize with them in their sufferings, 
and that we will not fail to bear them on 
our hearts at a throne of grace.’’ 

This resolution was seconded by Bro. 
Cone. He said—this resolution imbodies 
not only a very interesting but a very 
painful fact, viz: that at the present time 
several of the churches, under the patron- 
age of this Convention, are suffering per- 
secution. Would that this resolution might 
have stated that this persecution was con- 
fined to heathen lands. What could we 
expect of the votaries of Gaudama, or of 
Brahma, but that they should persecute the 
humble follower of Jesus. But there are 
others who call themselves Christians, from 
whom these persecutions have been en- 
dured. Our hearts were affected when 
Bro. Kincaid told us of the poor persecuted 
Burman in his prison-house, taking from 
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his pocket precious portions of the Bible, 
and there resolving that he would abandon 
wife and children and comforts, and even 
life itself, rather than abandon the religion 
of the Bible. I looked around me and 
saw not a cheek which was not bedewed 
with a tear. 

The Roman Catholics have persecuted 
us too. Nor need we be surprised at that. 
Everywhere, wherever a branch of this 
apostate church is found, the efforts of the 
missionaries of Jesus Christ are met by 
secret chicanery and bribing, and wher- 
ever they dare, with open oppression 
and persecution. THE BEAST NEVER HAD 
BUT ONE MARK. 

But our missionaries and brethren have 
been persecuted where better things might 
have been expected. Inthe land where 
Luther lived and preached and contended 
against anti-christ, our beloved Oncken 
and wife, and the Meensters and others 
condemned with them, have been called 
to endure bonds and imprisonment for 
conscience’ sake. Now certainly we 
are called by every tie of Christian fel- 
lowship and affection to sympathize with 
these suffering disciples of Jesus in various 
parts of the world, and to bear them on 
our hearts at a throne of grace. I most 
cordially second the resolution. 

The motion was unanimously passed, 
and our venerable brother, Alfred Bennett, 
was requested to lead in devotional exer- 
cises. It was good to hear this dear old 
man pour forth the overflowings of his full 
heart, on behalf of our brethren who, as he 
truly said, ‘‘had trial of cruel mockings 
and scourgings, yea moreover, of bonds 
and imprisonment, who were wandering 
in deserts and in mountains, and in dens 
and caves of the earth, being destitute, 
afflicted, tormented—of whom the world 
was not worthy.” 

I will say that if there was one prayer 
offered during the Convention which car- 
ried the hearts of the audience with it, it 
was that offered on this occasion by dear 
father Bennett. As I listened to, and 
looked upon him with his eyes streaming 
with tears, thus wrestling with God, I was 
most strongly reminded of the venerated 
Andrew Fuller, whom, so far as my 
youthful recollections will serve of that 
great and holy man, in bodily stature and 
personal appearance generally, father Ben- 
nett strikingly resembles. 

At the close of this delightful exercise, 
Dr. Sharp announced to the congregation 
the welcome intelligence which had just 
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arrived, that our beloved brother and sister 


| Arnold, and sister Waldo, missionaries ta 


Greece, had arrived at their destindtion on 
the 17th of February. A call was then 
made for delegatesor communications from 
corresponding bodies, when two documents 
from the Indian Mission Society were pre- 
sented by brother Isaac M’Coy, which 
were referred to the committee to be raised 
on Indian stations. The President then 
introduced to the audienee the Rev. Mr. 
Robinson, a delegate from 


The British Provinces. 


Brother Robinson then related in a sim- 
ple and interesting manner, the steps 
which had led to the commencement of 
missionary operations in the British Pro- 
vinees of N. Brunswick and Novia Scotia. 

He informed the Convention that four 
or five years ago, during an interesting 
revival of religion, a meeting was held for 
the purpose of exciting an interest in the 
condition of the perishing heathen. ‘That 
after much had been said upon this sub- 
ject, calculated to awaken the sympathies 
of Christians on behalf of a world lying 
in the wicked one, a young brother arose, 
with much simplicity, and said—‘ Here 
am I, send me.” ‘They inquired into the 
Christian character and qualifications of 
the young man, and after becoming satis- 
fied of his piety and talents, sent him to 
Acadia College to pursue a course of study, 
from which he has recently graduated. 


| But as the interest on this subject increased, 


the funds became enlarged, and now an- 
other young man has presented himself, 
also saying, ‘‘ Here am I, send me.” 
And now, said Bro. Robinson, with ad- 
mirable humility, we want direction and 
counsel,—we are only just like a little 
child beginning to go alone, and my breth- 
ren have sent me here that you may take 
us by the hand, and help us till we are 
able to go alone. Wewantto know what 
fields to occupy, and what is the most suit-. 
able mode of conducting our operations. 
You have the advantages of wisdom 
and experience, we have but just com- 
menced, and need your counsel and your 
prayers. After Bro. Robinson had con- 
cluded his remarks, Bro. Babcock arose 
and said that some few months ago he had 
had the pleasure of visiting the brethren in 
New-Brunswick, that he had then formed 
a pleasing acquaintance with brother R. 
and his brethren, and had assured them, as 
an. officer of this Convention, that they 
might be certain of a kind reception by 
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this body. He added also, that though 
brother Robinson had humbly called him- 
self and his brethren ‘little children,” yet 
that during his visit, he had witnessed 
among them the dignity and mellowness 
of true matured piety. 

_ Upon motion, it was unanimously 

_ Resolved, That this Convention cordi- 
ally receive the delegation of our esteemed 
brethren from the British Provinces, and 
reciprocate the correspondence. 

After the disposal of this business, Bro. 
Ide gave notice of a communication from 
the American Tract Society, requesting 
an opportunity for the Rev. Mr. Eastburn 
to present the claims of that institution.— 
On motion it was 

Resolved, That the request be granted, 
and that Thursday afternoon at 4 o’clock 
be assigned for that purpose. 

Adjourned with prayer by Bro. Cone. 


Wednesday Evening, at 7} the sermon 
before the Triennial Convention was de- 
livered according to appointment, by Rev. 
S. W. Lynd, D. D., of Cincinnati, from 
1 Cor. Ist Chap. 21st verse, ‘‘ For after 
that, in the wisdom of God, the world by 
wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by 
the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe.” 

Prayers were offered by Rev. Messrs. 


R. H. Neale, of Boston, and D. Dodge, of | 


lence of peace principles happily evince 
this. 


Philadelphia. 

He introduced the discourse by some 
felicitous elucidation of the incident—the 
division of the church at Corinth—out of 
which the declaration of the text grew. 
Hence the theme of the discourse, the vast 


importance of the preaching of the gospel | 


for the salvation of the world. 

1. The preaching of the gospel is THE 
DIVINELY APPOINTED METHOD Of saving 
men. Other methods are right and good, 
perhaps, but are liable to be over valued. 
And when set in opposition to preaching, 
they oppose God’s peculiar plan for the 
renovation of the world. 

2. Some peculiar characteristics of 
preaching the gospel. 

First, It has purity stamped upon it. 
Holiness to the Lord is written upon it all. 

Second, It has assurance of ultimate 
felicity to the believer, on its very face. 
This the world by wisdom never found. 
Life and immortality are brought to light 
in the preaching of the gospel. 

Third, The entire history of moral re- 
formation, of human improvement, is 
identified with the faithful preaching of the 
gospel. 
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Fourth, The preaching of the gospel is 
better adapted to the nature of man than 
any other instrument of evangelism. It 
is necessary to amplify, to familiarize by 
new and varied illustration such as nothing 
but the living preacher, ever adapting 
himself to the varied understanding of his 
hearers, in the manner and illustrations of 
his message,—can employ. 

Fifth. Has more energy and efficiency 
than any other method of instruction. 
Convincing and persuading can in no way 
be so combined as in the preaching of the 
gospel. Speaking what we feel will move 
the mind, when nothing else can. Facts 
prove this superior energy. 

Sixth. The Lord’s day is set apart for 
the purpose of preaching and hearing: and 
the house of God, with all its attractions 


'and associations, was happily sketched, 


and shown to be most peculiarly adapted 


to give efficiency to preaching. There the 


social principle developes itself. In sorrow 
and in joy its ministrations meet and bless 
each hearer. So that many a full heart 
says, it is good to be here. 

Seventh. Its indirect effect on the mass 
of community, shows its high value. Pub- 
lic opinion, modified by the preaching of 
the gospel, is now in a delightful degree 
illustrative of this. The anti-duelling spi- 
rit—the temperance reform—the preva- 


The atheism of the French as an 
illustration, was held up in contrast with 
graphic effect. Hence the preaching of 
the gospel is the divine and most efficient 
instrument for the conversion of the world. 


Inferences. 


1. In this preaching of the gospel there 
is assurance of success. ‘The commission 


‘of Christ, the indications of prophecy— 


and the illustrations of fact confirm this. 

2. The missionary enterprise contem- 
plates the preaching of the gospel, for thie 
very end; and hence its infinite, incom- 
parable dignity. 

Hence the natural view presented of the 
dignity of the Convention—its sainted 
founders, and the few survivors of that 
band, seem to demand of us a determina- 
tion to make this a holy convocation, and 
rebuke any thing incongruous with its high 
object. 


Thursday Morning, 10, A. M. 
The Convention was opened with 


prayer. 
The Convention fixed on 10, A. M., 
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and 3, P. M., as the hours for meeting, 
and 1 o’clock, P. M., and 6, P. M., the 
hours for adjournment. 

As heretofore, the appointment of com- 
mittees was left with the Chair. 

The time for electing the officers of the 
Convention was left until the committee, 
appointed to prepare a list of delegates, 
should report. 

The Rev. Mr. Barnaby, of Mass., mov- 
ed that the Constitution of the Convention 
be read, in order to give new delegates 
some idea of their duty; the motion was 
seconded and carried. ‘The President then 
read the Constitution, as also the act of in- 
corporation. 

It was then, on motion, 


Resolved, That the Constitution and 


By-Laws of the Convention be printed 
and distributed. 

Upon the presentation of a request from 
the Sec’ry of the American Peace Society. 
to address the Convention on that subject, 
after some discussion, the following reso- 
lution was offered : 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to re- 
ceive addresses from any other benevolent 
societies, except such as co-operate directly 
with this body, in the conversion of the 
heathen world. 

A desultory discussion ensued upon this 
resolution, which resulted in Jaying the 
whole subject upon the table. 

The committee appointed to prepare a 
list of delegates, presented their report. 
Nearly an hour was occupied in reading 
the names of delegates, which amounted, 
to about four hundred and sixty. 


Delegates from the Bible and Publication 


Societies. 


Several delegates were reported from 
these Societies by the majority of the com- 
mittee, (the Chairman alone dissenting,) 
when objections were made to their recep- 
tion on the following grounds, viz., that 
they were co-ordinate and not auxiliary 
bodies—that if admitted, the Bible Society 
might send a delegation large enough to 
control the Convention, and—because the 
funds were designated by the Bible Society 
for particular objects, and were therefore 
not under the control of the Board of Fo- 
reign Missions. 

The two Secretaries, Brethren Pattison 
and Peck, and the Treasurer, Brother 
Heman Lilcoln, spoke earnestly in oppo- 
sition to the reception of the delegates from 
these bodies, and Brethren J. M. Peck, 
Buck, of Kentucky, Cone. and others, 
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spoke as warmly in favor of their admis- 
sion. Brother Cone replied to the objee- 
tion from the designation of the funds, 
showing that upon the same principle any 
individual or society might be rejected, 
because he designates his contribution to 
the support of Eugenio Kincaid, or any 
other missionary. Will all the auxiliaries 
submit to this? The argument is falla- 
cious, and can have no more bearing upon 
us than upon any of the auxiliaries. It 
has been represented, said Brother C., as 
a most distressing thing, that as many as 
fifty representatives mzght be sent from the 
Bible Society. This objection goes upon 
the supposition that such a delegation 
would not be friends to co-operate with the 
Board, but enemies, to embarrass or op- 
pose their operations. But the Convention 
need have no fear of such a numerous del- 
egation. I asked the Board to pass a reso- 
lution that the Bible Society should be 
represented only by the President and the 
Secretary. They refused, but appointed 
the President, the Secretary, and two 
others. Still, if it is not thought best by 
the Convention thus to co-operate with the 
American and Foreign Bible Society, then 
the Society must seek other agencies and 
other channels, and if we cannot agree mu- 
tually to co-operate together, we can still 
agree each to pursue our own appropriate 
work in our own way. 

In allusion to the objection against a 
representation from the Bible Society, be- 
cause they designated so many hundred 
dollars for the Scriptures in China, so 
much for Germany, &c.—Brother Bab- 
cock inquired of the Treasurer, Brother 
Lincoln, ‘‘ Do you not, as a Board, specify 
the particular fields to which you wish for 
appropriations for the supply of the Scrip- 
tures ?”’ 

To which Brother Lincoln replied : 

‘‘Tt is true that before appropriations 
are made by the Bible Society, the Mis- 
sionary Board does specify the fields 
where they wish the appropriations to be 
made.’’ In allusion to the amount fur- 
nished the Board the past year, Brother 
Lincoln said, ‘* we wish it was fifteen or 
twenty thousand dollars instead of six ;’”,—= 
when Brother Babcock inquired, ‘* Have 
we not furnished all you have asked of us?” 
and the Treasurer admitted that such had 
been the fact. 

After considerable more discussion, the 
delegates were admitted to a seat by a very 
large majority, and at a subsequent period 
of the Convention, the Constitution was so 
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amended as to entitle co-ordinate national 
‘societies to but one delegate for every 
$1,000 annually contributed, and in no 
ease to more than five. In this arrange- 
ment, the officers of the Bible Society cor- 
dially coincided. 

' ‘The session of the forenoon was closed 
with prayer by Dr. Sharp, of Boston. 


Thursday, 3, P. M. 

The President, having called the Con- 
vention to order, prayer was offered by 

Brother Stow. 

The Rev. Messrs. Lynd, Jackson, How- 
ard, Thornton and Kingsford, were ap- 
pointed a committee to select a place for 
the holding of the next Convention, and to 
select the individual to deliver the intro- 
ductory discourse. 

The Rev. Messrs. Chapin, Cushman, 
Tinsley, Wood and S. F. Smith, were ap- 
pointed a committee on obituary notices. 


Election of Officers. 


The Rev. Dr. Johnson, President of the 
Convention, stated that he most respect- 
fully declined being considered as a candi- 
date for re-election. He felt that the se- 
vere duties of the office were too much for 
him. He also recommended that the next 
President be selected from the Middle or 
Eastern States, inasmuch as the chief of- 
ficer for twenty-one years of the thirty 
years of the Society’s existence, had been 
selected from the Southern delegates. 

Dr. Babcock, who has served the Con- 
vention for the last six years as Secretary, 
also respectfully declined being considered 
as a candidate for re-election. 

The Convention then went into an elec- 
tion for President. 

Rev. Messrs. Crane, Dowling, John M. 
Peck, Malcom and Wilson, and Brother 

Washburn, were appointed tellers. 

On the first ballot, there were 392 votes. 

Necessary to a choice, 197. 


For Francis Wayland, Jun., 169 
B. T. Welch, 120 
S. H. Cone, 36 
Baron Stow, 30 
Daniel Sharp, 10 


Scattering, not more than3forone, 17 

No election. 

While the tellers were counting the 
votes in the adjoining vestry, a communi- 
cation was received from the Trustees of 
the Columbian College, and a committee 
of three appointed in accordance with a re- 

uest made in that communication, to name 
fty individuals from which to select a new 
Board of Trustees for that institution. 
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Four o’clock being the hour appointed 
by the Convention to hear the claims of 
the American Tract Society, the Rev. Mr. 
Eastman, Agent of that Society, was in- 
troduced to the Convention, who made 
some interesting remarks respecting the 
labors of that Society. 

The following resolutions were then 
moved and seconded : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Con- 
vention be tendered to the American Tract 
Society for the generous assistance it has 
heretofore rendered to our missionaries in 
the publication of religious books and tracts, 
and especially for the donation of $3,000, 
made during the past year. 

Resolved, That the catholic principle 
upon which the Society is based, and its 
active and uniformly consistent effort to 
propagate the gospel throughout the world, 
entitle it to the enlarged charities and fer- 
vent prayers of our churches generally, 
and that it is recommended to our brethren 
to co-operate with its friends to promote 
its usefulness, so far as shall be consistent 
with their relations to other objects. 

The Rev. Dr. Maclay moved the adop- 
tion of the resolutions, and at the same 
time commended the institution to the Con- 
vention. 

The Rev. C. G. Sommers, of New- 
York, made some remarks upon the reso- 
lution offered, commendatory of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society. At the close of his 
remarks, the motion for the adoption of the 
resolutions was put and carried unani- 
mously. 

Upon the second balloting for President, 
there were 399 votes. Necessary to a 
choice, 200. 


For Francis Wayland, Jun., 262 

B. T. Welch, 122 

Seattering, 14 
—398. 


Whereupon the Rev. Dr. Wayland was 
declared duly elected President of the Con- 
vention, and conducted to his chair. 

The Convention then proceeded to elect 
a Secretary. 

The committee appointed at the last 
Convention, to consider the propriety of 
changing the time of meeting, reported 
that they had been unable to agree upon 
a better time than the one upon which they 
were now assembled. 

While the tellers were engaged in count- 
ing the votes for Secretary, the Convention 
sang a hymn. 

The tellers reported the following as the 
result of the first balloting : 
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For J. B. Taylor 177 
Pharcellus Church, 138 
M. J. Rhees, 19 
H. A. Graves, 9 
Baron Stow, 8 
John Dowling, 4 


Scattering, not more than 3to1, 11 
366 

No election. Whole number of votes 
366. Necessary for a choice, 184. 

The result of the second balloting was 
the election of the Rev. J. B. Taylor, of 
Virginia, as Secretary of the Convention. 

The Rey. Rollin H. Neale, of Boston, 
was elected Assistant Secretary. 

The chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed to select a place for the holding of 
the next Convention, and appoint a person 
to preach the sermon, reported in favor of 
holding it in Cincinnati, Ohio, and nomi- 
nated the Rev. Dr. Sears, of Mass., to 
preach the sermon, and the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liams, of N. Y., his alternate. 

The Rey. Mr. Cressy, of Cincinnati, 
expressed the hope that the place of meet- 
ing would meet the approbation of the 
Convention. He remarked that one sixth 
of the missionary collections were from 
the Mississippi Valley. ‘Besides,’ said 
he, ‘‘we want these great gatherings to 
bind us together, as you of the East have 
been bound together by them. Out of 
800,000 of our communion, 300,000 reside 
in the Mississippi Valley. We are most 
of us missionaries, and our remuneration 
small; this has prevented many of our 
faithful ministering brethren from meeting 
with you—will you meet with them? 
The expenses ought certainly to be borne 
by those best able to bear them.” 

The report was adopted with but four or 
five dissenting voices. 

After a short address from the Rev. Dr. 
Wayland, expressive of his thanks to the 
Convention for the honor they had con- 
ferred upon him in electing him to the 
station of President, the Convention was 
adjourned with prayer by Rev. Dr. John- 
son. 


Missionary Meeting. 


On Thursday evening, a missionary 
meeting of deep and thrilling interest was 
held at the first Baptist meeting-house, at 
which addresses were delivered by breth- 
ren Kincaid, from Burmah, Fuller, of S. 
C., and Belcher, recently of London. 


Appointment of Committees. 


F ripay, 10 A. M.—After the opening 
of the Convention by prayer, by brother 
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Smith, of N. H., and the reading of the’ 
rules bf order by ai President, the follow= | 
ing Committees were nominated, Viz: 

1, European Miss.—Johnson, of S. Cay 
Willems of N. Y., Hillof Md., Sommers 
of N. Y., Dunbar ‘of Mass. 

2. African Miss.—Ide of Philadelphia, © 
Banca of Mass., Crane of Md., Cum-, 
mings of N. H., Cressy uf Ohio. 

3. Life Memberships. —Tucker of N.Y. | 
Swaim of Mass., Church of ae 
Battle of N. C., Rhees of Del. 

4. By-Laws and Rules of Order—Webb | 
of Penn., Fuller of S. C., Maginnis of N, | 
V2, Smith ob Nes Hie Seow of Mass., Gil- , 
patrick of Me., Bennett of N. Yi Dagg 
of Geo. 

5. Committee on Agencies.—Ryland, of 
Va., Hodge, of N. Y., Hayden, of Va., 
Tichmeadrn of N.J. Wood of N. J. 

6. Committee on Finances. —Colgate, of | 
N. Y., Granger, of R. I., Davis, of Mass. 
Linnard, of Pa., Colby, of Mass. ) 

73 Publication Committee.—Hackett of 
Mass., Gillette of Pa., Gammell, of R. I., 
Bright OP NGY 2 Willard of Ky. 

8. Indian Miss..—Cone of N.Y., Stocks 
of Ga., Pattison of Mass., Lynd of Ohio, 
Bacon of D. C. 

9. Asiatic Miss.—Jeter of Va., Kennard 
of Pa., Parker of Mass., Devan of N. Y., 
Everts of N.Y. 

10. Reinforcement of Missions.— Welch 
of N. Y., Crockett of Miss., Sherwood of 
lity Peck of N. Y., Parker of Conn. 


The Subject of Slavery. 


Rev. Mr. Fuller, of Beaufort, S. C., of- 
fered the following preamble and resolu- 
tion : 

Whereas, some misapprehension exists 
in certain parts of the country, as to the 
design or character of this Conv ention, 
and it is most desirable that such misap- 
prehension should be removed ; therefore 

Resolved, That this Convention is a 
corporation with limited powers, for a spe- 
cific purpose defined in the Constitution ; 
and therefore, that its members are dele- 
gated and meet solely for the transaction 
of business prescribed by the said consti- 
tution; and that co-operation in this body 
does not involve nor imply any concert or 
sympathy as to any matters foreign from 
the object designated as aforesaid. 

He said he hoped that there had been 
nothing in his past life which would excits 
suspicion that this was oflered from impro- 
per motives. He had, on a former occa- 
sion, stepped forward as a peacemaker, 
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and had been misrepresented and abused. 

Lavguage had been used toward him 
which had given him pain. He hoped 

‘that the members would act as Christians 

and as gentlemen, and never suspect each 
other of chicanery, and of designs to ac- 
complish purposes by management. 

_ Rey.S. H. Cone seconded the resolution. 
He hoped that the Convention would attend 
only to the business for which it came to- 
gether, and for which its constitution pro- 
vides. 

Rev. Mr. Colver was opposed to the re- 
solution. It made nothing definite; and 
if it did, he was opposed to its adoption. 
He did not wish to be fettered in respect 
to any subject. 

Rev. Mr. Hague rose and explained 
that this resolution disclaimed any con- 
nexion or approval of any institutions at 
the South. 

Mr. Fuller said that he wished it to be 
distinctly understood that the South gene- 

rally did not regard the documents signed 
at Baltimore in any sense of approval or 
‘of connivance at slavery. He was, him- 
self, entirely calm on the subject of slavery. 
He had examined it: he had felt deeply 
upon it. He was not convinced that sla- 
very is asin personally ; he regarded it as 
‘a great evil; his brethren at the South 

‘did not; he hoped and prayed that the 
time would soon come when it would be 

‘done away. 

Rev. Mr. Tinsley, chaplain to Congress, 
hoped the resolution would be referred to 
the committee on the constitution, that it 
might be made to conform to that docu- 
ment. 

Mr. Cone explained in reply to a re- 
mark of Mr. Turnbull, that it was the 

general understanding, when the constitu- 
tion was adopted, that its attention should 
be confined to foreign missions. 

Rev. Mr. Jeter said that he did not see 
any discrepancy between the constitution 
and the resolution, and he hoped that it 
would be adopted. 

The Rev. Mr. Church hoped that the 
question would not be pressed, but referred 
to the committee. ' 

Mr. Ide hoped it would be referred. 

In reply to a question, the President 
gave it as his opinion that the charter of 
the convention did not limit its objects to 
foreign missions, but that the constitution 
did expressly limit its action to foreign 
missions exclusively. 

The discussion was continued by the 
Rev. Messrs. Jeter, Cushman, of Conn. 
Knapp, Sanders, and others. 
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This resolution was subsequently with- 
drawn, in order to make room for the fol- 
lowing drawn by Prof. Smith, and offered 
by the Rev. G. B. Ide. 

‘¢ Whereas, there exists in various sec- 
tions of our country, an impression that 
our present organization involves the fel- 
lowship of the institution of domestic 
slavery, or of certain associations which 
are designed to oppose this institution, 

Resolved, That in co-operating together 
as members of this Convention in the work 
of Foreign Missions, we disclaim all sanc- 
tion, either express or implied, whether of 
slavery or of anti-slavery, but as individ- 
uals, we are perfectly free, both to express 
and to promote our own views on these 
subjects ina Christian manner and spirit.” 

This resolution was received with many 
expressions of satisfaction, and, without 
discussion, unanimously passed. 

The Rev. Mr. Davis, of N. Y., moved 
that the Convention, in view of the happy 
termination of this exciting question, have 
a season of prayer. ‘lhe Convention then 
sang the hymn commencing ‘‘ Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow.” The Rey. 
Mr. Webb, of Phila., led in prayer. 

Fripay, 3 P. M.—The Convention 
was called to order by the President, and 
opened with prayer by brother Ball, of 
Va. 

The Treasurer’s Report was read by 
brother Heman Lincoln, and accepted and 
referred to the committee on expenses of 
the Board. In reference to that item of 
the T’reasurer’s Report which gave an ac- 
count of the expense attendant upon the 
passage and outfit of Rev. Mr. Binney, to 
establish a theological school for the Ka- 
rens at Maulmain, brother Colver moved 
that a committee be appointed to inquire 
into the expediency of the contemplated 
establishment of a Theological Seminary 
at Maulmain, Burmah, under the direction 
of the Rey. Mr. Binney. 

The following were appointed a com- 
mittee to consider that subject—the Rey. 
Messrs. Colver, S. Peck, Kincaid, Ives, 
and Baily. 

The Rev. Dr. Maclay offered the fol- 
lowing resolution in reference to the late 
President. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Con- 
vention be cordially presented to the Rev. 
Win. Johnson, D. D., for the able, im- 
partial and conciliatory manner in which 
he has performed the arduous and respon- 
sible duties of President of this Conven- 
tion; aud that, as he has now expressed a 
wish to retire from the office, we render 
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him the assurance of our unfeigned respect 
and affection. 

The resolution was adopted by an unan- 
imous vote. 

Atthe hour of 4, P. M., the Rev. Dr. 
Sharp moved that in order to give the va- 
rious committees an opportunity to prepare 
their reports, the convention now adjourn. 
The motion was seconded and carried, and 
the session was closed with prayer by the 
Rev. P. Church, of Rochester. 

On the evening of Friday, another inte- 
resting missionary meeting was held, 
which was addressed by father Bennett 
and brother Kincaid, and dismissed with 
prayer by our esteemed brother Dr. Devan, 
under appointment as a missionary to 
China. 


Saturpay, May 4. 


The Convention was opened with pray- 
er by Dr. Babcock. 

The Reports of Committees were called 
for. 

The first committee that reported was 
that in reference to the delegation sent by 
our brethren in the British Province of 
New-Brunswick. 

The following resolution was appended 
to the Report : 

Resolved, That we hail with delight the 
intelligence from our brethren in these 
provinces, and bid them a cordial welcome 
into the wide field of Christian labor. 

Also, Resolved, That our Foreign Board 
be requested to afford them all the counsel 
and facilities to aid them in effecting their 
design, which the experience and means 
of the Board on the one hand, and the 
wants of this Society on the other, may 
dictate. 

The Committee on the Constitution re- 
commended through their Chairman, Rev. 
Richard Fuller, of S. C., that in future 
$200 be raised, instead of $100, to entitle 
to a seat in this Convention for the first 
time, and in the case of great collateral 
societies, such as the American and For- 
eign Bible Society, and the American 
Baptist Publication Society, that they be 
entitled to one representative for every 
$1,000 annually contributed to the opera- 
tions of the Convention. 

After a somewhat protracted discussion 
on whether $200 or $100 should be required 
for a representation the first time, it was 
decided to reject the recommendation of 
the committee, aud let the qualification 
continue to be, as it has hitherto been, 
$100. 
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The Rev. R. Fuller, of S. C., then arose 
and stated that he had been requested to’ 
bring before the Convention a subject of 
more importance than any that had yet 
been introduced. ‘‘The other evening,” 
said he, ‘‘I endeavored to urge upon you 
the importance of action; we have talked 
enough. Let us now begin to act. The. 
proposition I have to submit is this—that_ 
twenty individuals come forward to the. 
table and subscribe $400 each for the sup-_ 
port of twenty missionaries in foreign 
lands. ‘*J,’’ said he, ‘‘ will head the list.” 

The Rev. Mr. Kincaid said he heartily 
approved the proposition, and hoped that 
it would be complied with. 

Mr. K. also mentioned the fact that for 
thirteen years he had been supported as a 
missionary among the heathen by one in- 
dividual, and expressed his opinion that in 
our denomination not merely 20 or 100 
but 500 men of property might be found 
whose duty it is to support at least one 
missionary each. 

The Rev. Mr. Fuller then read the 
pledge which he wished signed by at least 
twenty of his brethren. He made a short 
and most feeling address upon the subject; 
after which fifteen individuals came for- 
ward and pledged themselves for $400 
each. One generous brother put down his 
name for 400 dollars, and his wife's for a 
similarsum. Yet he has never reckoned 
himself rich, and is only enabled to do 
this by industry and frugality. Several 
other brethren pledged themselves for $100 
each, 

The hour for adjournment having ar- 
rived, the morning sitting was closed with 


prayer by the Rev. R. Fuller, of S. C. 


Monpay, 10 o’clock, A. M. 


The President having taken the Chair, 
called the Convention to order. The 
Scriptures were read and prayer offered 
by the Rev. Mr. Jackson, of Mass. 

The committee on the reinforcement of 
missions reported through the Rev. Dr. 
Welch. The Report recommends an 
increase in the number of the missionaries. 
It was adopted. 

The Committee on Indian Missions also 
reported by President Bacon, of D. C. 

The report represents the condition of 
the Indians as much improved, and in 
conclusion recommends the following re- 
solutions for the adoption of the Convyen- 
tion : 
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Resolved, That this Convention is gra- 

tified to know that there is a growing in- 
erestin the Indian Missions in the West- 
ern States. 
Resolved, That this Convention cannot 
recommend the transfer of the Indian sta- 
tions to the Western Baptist Indian Mis- 
sion Association. 

Resolved, That if the missionaries of 
any of the stations shall, with a general 
unanimity, wish such a transfer,on making 
such a desire known to the President of 
the Convention, it is recommended to the 
Board, to make such transfer, so far as the 
Indian Mission Association should be pre- 
pared to sustain them. 

_ The Report, with the Resolutions, was 
adopted. 

_ President Bacon moved that a copy of 
the resolutions recommended by the com- 
mittee, and adopted by the convention, be 
transmitted by the President to each of the 
missionaries laboring in the Indian stations. 
The Rev. Mr. Robinson, of New-Bruns- 
wick, returned his acknowledgements to 
the convention for the kind reception which 
he had received as a representative from 
the British provinces, and, as he was about 
to leave, bade his brethren farewell. 

- The President of the Convention, Rev. 
‘Dr. Wayland, replied to Mr. R.’s remarks 
by saying that the manner in which he had 
been received was the mawner in which 
the Baptists ever received their brethren, 
no matter where they came from. He 
stated further, that the convention would 
always be happy to have a representation 
from the brethren residing in the provinces 
fom which he came, and in behalf of the 
‘convention would bid them God speed in 
the good cause. 

To these sentiments the Convention 
spontaneously responded ‘‘ amen.”’ 

The committee on Agencies also reported 
through the Rev. R. Ryland. 

The Report recommends the appoint- 
ment of eight agents for different sections 
of the country. The Report was adopted. 

The committee on Missionary Publica- 
tions reported through the Rev. Professor 
Hacket, of Mass. The report recom- 
mended an increase of patronage to the 
Miss. Magazine, and also to the Macedo- 
nian. 

The Rev. Joseph H Kennard, of Phil., 
hoped that the circulation of the Macedo- 
mian would be increased. He had seen 
its good effects in his own church : he would 
not, however, speak disparagingly of the 
Magazine, for he considered it a valuable 
) 
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publication, even as a historical and sci- 
entific work. 

The Rey. Dr. Pattison, the Rev. W. 
Hague, of Boston, and the Rev. G. Wil- 
liams, of New-York, and others, spoke on 
the report submitted by the committee. 
The report was adopted. 

A committee was appointed to nominate 
a new Board of Managers for the ensuing 
year. 

The committee on Expenditures reported 
that in consequence of the shortness of the 
time, they had been unable to investigate 
the financial transactions of the Board, 
and recommended the appointment of a 
special committee, to report to the acting 
Board. 

The report was adopted. 

The recommendation contained in the 
report was a subject of considerable dis- 
cussion, some being favorable, and others 
against the appointment of such committee. 

The recommendation was adopted, and 
the appointment of that committee left 
with the financial committee. Messrs. 
Davis, of Worcester, Colby, of Roxbbo- 
rough, and Duncan, of Haverhill, were 
appointed. 

The Rev. Mr. Jeter, chairman of the 
committee on Asiatic Missions, read their — 
report. The report speaks of the interest 
manifested in this station, and its excellent 
prospects, and also recommends additional 
exertion for the spiritual welfare of the 
Karens. The report was adopted. 

A resolution was offered proposing a 
conference this evening of the ministry 
upon the subject of missions. The reso- 
lution was adopted. 

The Rev. Dr. Johnson,’ of 8S. C., as 
chairman of the committee on European 
Missions, read their report. It was an 
interesting document of facts and appeals, 
penned in the most simple and beautiful 
language. 

The Rev. Mr. Hague moved for the 
acceptance of the report, and suggested 
that copies should be sent to the heads of 
the governments of those countries where 
the Baptists are now suffering persecution. 
The report was adopted. 

The President read a communication 
from the President of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Blind, inviting the Con- 
vention to come to the Institution to wit- 
ness the performance of the pupils. ‘The 
invitation was accepted, and Tuesday at 
5 o'clock, agreed upon as the time to visit 
the Institution. 

An invitation was also received from the 
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proprietor of the Statuary of the Trial of 
Christ. 

Closing prayer by the Rev. Mr. Put- 
nam, of New-York. 


Monpay; P. M.—The committee to 
nominate a new Board reported, and were 
discharged. The committee on Finance 
reported: suggesting that more pains be 
taken to get wealthy individuals to support 
missionaries or native assistants,—that pas- 
tors render the Monthly Concert more 
interesting,—that missionary intelligence 
be more freely circulated; and all mem- 
bers of churches be invited to contribute 
annually. 

At this point, as the convention were 
about to ballot for the Board, no small ex- 
citement was produced, by a call from one 
of the Secretaries of the Board, upon a 
beloved missionary present, to qualify, ex- 
plain, or retract a statement which he had 
made in the hearing of two or three mem- 
bers, in reference to the other secretary. 
He modestly, yet firmly repeated the 
statement, when thus called on to do so, 
before the Convention. Such another 
flurry as this produced, we hope not soon 

tosee again. The missionary was beset 
by members of the acting Board, one after 
another: his allegation was attempted to 
be met by the narrowest special pleading, 
and both Secretaries demanded the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Investigation. A 
motion for this was once and again put 
down by the convention—whether because 
there was little confidence felt in what 
such a committee as might be picked by 
the acting Board—who for the first time, 
at this session, manifestly controlled all 
these appointments,—we will not under- 
take to determine.* 

The committee on African Missions re- 
ported through Bro. Ide. They urge the 
importance of sending out African Mis- 
sionaries, and recommend a system of 
Christian Missionary Colonization. 


* We have seen the Postcript of a letter writ- 
ten by the missionary, some ten days after the 
above-mentioned occurrence, in which he says, 
““T stated a single fact in reference to Br. Peck, 
and only what I had told him and Br. Pattison 
in private—and then Br. Pattison called me out, 
and then blamed me for speaking.’’ He meekly 
adds—‘“ I do not feel hurt.” God grant, for his 
sake, and for the sake of perishing heathen that 
he may not, in future, have occasion to “ feel 
hurt.” 
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Bro. Crane, of Md., moved the accept- 
ance of the report. Bro. Ryland made 
some remarks upon the subject of sendin 
colored or African missionaries. He stat 
that a young man of promising gifts had 
come on with him to the convention, who’ 
was panting to go and preach the everlast- 
ing Gospel to his degraded and down-trod-| 
den brethren in Africa; but who could not 
go immediately. being a slave; he said 
that he had by his own exertions nearly) 
purchased himself, and that if he could 
secure about two hundred dollars more el 
would be free and soon be on his way to 
Africa. i 

The report was adopted. ! 

The hour for adjournment having ar-) 
rived, the afternoon session was closed with) 
prayer by Bro. Hascall, of Vermont. 


Mownpay, half-past 7, P. M. | 
| 
| 


Prayer by Bro. Wayland, of R. I. 

The evening had been set apart for re- 
ligious conference and prayer, was very 
largely attended, and the exercises were of 
the most interesting character; they were 
participated in by brethren Ryland of Va.,. 
Webster of Ohio, TuckerofN. Y., Chureh 
of N. Y., and W.R. Williams of N. Y. | 


TurspAy MorninNa. 


After opening the Convention with pray-| 
er by Bro. Dagg of Geo., the tellers re- 
ported the result of the election. | 

Daniel Sharp, D. D., President, with! 
eighteen Vice Presidents. For Corres-| 
ponding Secretaries—Solomon Peck, of 
Mass. ; Robert E. Pattison, Mass. For. 
Recording Secretary—Baron Stow, Mass. 
Treasurer—Heman Lincoln, Mass. As- 
sistant Treasurer—Levi Farwell, Mass 3 
and forty other Managers. About 250 
votes were cast, and some of the promi-| 
nent re-elected officers had less than 200. 
No comment on this is requisite. | 

A resolution was adopted, cordially ae- 
quiescing in the co-operation of the Am, 
Indian Missionary Association : another of 
thanks.for the hospitality of Philadelphi-| 
ans. Another for the liberal contributions 
of the Am. and Foreign Bible Society. 

The business of the Convention having 
been concluded, the protracted session was. 
closed by a motion to adjourn to meet at 
Cincinnati on Wednesday, 24th of April, 
1847. ‘T'he minutes of the session were 
read, approved and ordered to be printed, | 

Closing prayer by the President, Rev. 
Dr. Wayland, 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


One of the best signs of the times is the 
rapidity with which the press issues reprints 
of our fine standard divinity. ‘This indi- 
cates that there is a taste and demand for 
sound words. Mr. Carrer, of New-York 
contributes his full share to the supply of 
the church with wholesome food. We 
believe no good man need ever fear to buy 
a book with the name of Robert Carter as 
its publisher. He has a sound judgment 
in good divinity, and we doubt if he has 
ever published a work the tendency of 
which was not to promote the glory of God 
and the edification of the Church. We 
are pleased indeed to see our old favorite 
Joun Newron brought out in two fine 
octavos complete. No young minister can 
study his admirable sermons without de- 
riving profit from the task. We believe a 
minister who should thoroughly study New- 
ton, Fuller, Flavel, Charnock, Jay, and 
Ryland, would be better prepared to make 
full proof of his ministry than the one who 
had prepared himself for pastoral labor by 
wading for three years through a mass of 
German criticism, which he will hardly 
ever have occasion to use. 

This is a very well printed and cheap 
edition. 


Mr. Dopp, of New- York, has done well 
in issuing a seventh edition of Leeu Ricu- 
MOND’s Memoirs. No one will be con- 
tent with giving the book a single perusal. 
It will afford a true portraiture of one of 
the ablest and best men who have served 
the church in this remarkable age of action 
and christian effort. The descriptions of 
scenery in this volume are most charming, 
and what is not always the case, they are 
truthful. 


Saxton & Mixes have just published 
a new edition in very beautiful bold type 
of the ConrrisuTions oF Q. Q., by 
JANE T'ayxor, two volumesin one. These 
are chiefly of a religious character, and 
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are admirably adapted to interest young 
people. We well remember some of these 
papers as we read them thirty years ago, 
and how earnestly we conned over the 
Youths’ Magazine to search out for an ar- 
ticle from Q. Q. 


We wish to call especial notice of our 
readers to a most important work on AN- 
CIENT History, in 4 volumes at the 
moderate price of 2 dollars, just published 
by Mr. Carrer. ‘These volumes are 
prepared under the best religious influence 
of Great Britain—they already embrace 
Egypt, Persia, Assyria, and Macedonia, 
and other volumes are to succeed. This 
work will supersede all others to a great 
degree, and will furnish a cheap and admi- 
rable historical library. 


Memoirs of the most eminent American Me- 
chanics, and Lives of distinguished Eu- 
ropean Mechanics; illustrated with fifty 
engravings. ByHenry Hower. New- 
York: Alexander V. Blake. 1844. 


We have read this book with pleasure 
and profit ; it is quite a national one, and 
ought to be found in every family, espe- 
cially in every country habitation. Young 
people will be quickened and animated by 
the perusal of these charming biograpical 
sketches. It is very cheap, too, 482 pa- 
ges, well bound in leather, for a dollar. 
Very few books are more instructive and 
entertaining. It is a capital present for a 
youth. 


The Wrongs of Women. By CuaRLoTtTE 
ELizABETH. Complete in onevolume. 
New-York: J. S. Taylor & Co. 1844. 


This is an exciting subject, very power- 
fully pleaded. We think the book will 
be read extensively, and that multitudes 
will regard it as an offset against the ac- 
cusations of English philanthropy in re- 
spect to our country. It isa neat volume, 
and a decided improvement upon the re- 
print in parts; all four are here collected 
and arranged. 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 


In accordance with the wishes of our new as- 
sociate, the above head will take the place of 
CHRONICLE, in the remainder of the volume. 
The title page will also be made to conform, 
when the volume is completed. ‘Till then, the 
heading at the commencement of each number, 
and that on the cover, may remain as before, 
both to save the expense of new plates, and for 
the sake of a becoming uniformity. 


The Anniversaries have engrossed nearly the 
whole of this number, to the exclusion of our 
usual variety; and what we still more regret, to 
the delay of some choice communications, which 
we feel a kind of benevolent impatience to spread 
before our readers. They will enrich and adorn 
our future numbers. 
contents of this, we have endeavored to regard 


the true and important position occupied by our 


sheet, as really ‘THE ANNUAL REGISTER’ of 


the Baptists, and hence bound to preserve a full 
and truthful record of the events of most com- 
manding interest, which are sure to affect the 


welfare, as they do engross the attention, of our 


churches and of the country at large. No pains 
have been spared to render this record strictly 
accurate; and even where there may seem to 
be a general agreement with reports by the daily 
or weekly press, a minute examination will show 
that many errors, which almost unavoidably 
creep into their columns, have here been care- 
fully corrected. We have aimed at a judicious 
medium, between the rigid brevity, which fails 
to satisfy a reasonable curiosity, and that lavish 
diffuseness, which soon wearies. Still, if we 
could have commanded a few more pages, we 
would have given fuller sketches of some of the 
scenes and sayings, especially of the evening 
and Sabbath services, when business debates 
were laid aside, and more of the heart was 
brought into exercise. 

If we have not so rigidly as heretofore, select- 
ed only the good and the true. the peacemaking 
and the lovely, it has been from a conviction that 
a full portrait must put in the blemishes as well 
as the excellencies. Beacons are often useful; 
sometimes they are indispensably necessary. 

It will be seen that a much larger assemblage 
of the wisdom, piety, zeal and beneficence of our 
brethren was drawn together this year, than on 
previous similar occasions. This is partly ac- 
counted for by the great increase of our mem- 


In reference to the chief 


bers, and we would hope, the progress of beney- 
olence; but in an equal degree, perhaps, it was 
owing to topical and local excitements. Thus, 
of the four hundred and sixty delegates to the 
Convention, one hundred and seven, or near 
one-fourth of the whole, were from Massachu- 
setts. New-York stands next, having ninety- 
two, or about one-fifth—When the treasu- 
rer’s report is printed, it will be interesting to 
sum up the offerings for Foreign Missions for the 
last three years, and compare the actual repre- 
sentation, with what each state would have been 
entitled to. Some large disproportions will 
doubtless be discoverable. 

Of the spirit of the meetings, it must in truth 
be said, that much—yes, most, was eminently 
good; some was clearly bad, and more was 
doubtful. On the whole, we cannot help hoping 
that good was done,—much good, both direct 
and indirect. It has been proved and seen, that 
in our eminently free and voluntary association, 
it is practicable to meet and discuss warmly but 
kindly, the most important and agitating ques 
tions, and part with an increase of good and 
generous feeling,—with more desire to meet 
again than was felt before. But while this may 
with truth be claimed, we think the better, and 
more religious part of the brethren, have gone 
home with not a little sadness of soul; because 
there has not predominated more of the fervor 
of a consuming piety, adapted to burn up the 
unholy dross which so much defiles and alloys 
our most holy services. May the past teach us 
wisdom for the future, _ 


Turning to our Editor’s Table, we see an ae- 
cumulation, printed and in manuscript, which 
our narrow limits sets at defiance. From the 
far south, a dear good brother in Alabama writes 
us of the flourishing condition of the State Uni- 
versity, exerting as we saw a salutary and wide 
influence. Another bears similar testimony in 
favor of the Judson Institute at Marion, where, 
as we hope and believe, mary young ladies will 
be trained to imitate the peerless example of her 
whose name the Seminary bears. 

A brother ministering in North Carolina, has 
in the last few months, found and supplied two 
hundred families destitute of the Scriptures. 
Ancther in the same state, is making historical 
and statistical collections of a valuable and in- 
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teresting character. He has ascertained that 
there are more Baptist communicants in the 
state, than of all other professors of religion. 
Our good father Marutas, of Hilltown, Pa., 
in reference to our playful notice of the increas- 
ing brevity of the pastoral relation, generally, 
gives us leave to state, that he has reached his 
three score and six years; yet lives in the same 
house where he was born, and has served the 
church there nearly forty years. How blessed, 
yet how rare are such examples! 

He sends us, too, an additional testimony o1 


two, of the venerable Joshua Morse, noticed in 


our April No. We give some specimens: 

“Dr. Samuel Jones informed me, more than 
thirty years ago, (speaking of the old ministers, 
their preaching, praying, &c.,) that a friend of 
his, whose name I do not just now recollect, 
called in one day where Elder Morse was to 
preash. He said he appeared quite plain and 
without prepossessing appearances, but when he 
engaged in prayer, he seemed directly to be in 
heaven—his prayer appeared so spiritual, that it 
seemed as though he had lost sight of the world 
and was holding converse with his Maker. 

‘‘ Another instance—Elder John Caton, in a 
sermon I heard him preach more than thirty 
years ago, at the Chemung Association, a few 
miles north of Newton Point, near the waters of 
the Sing Sing, and a short distance from the 
Horsehead. He was urging the propriety and 
necessity of the brethren standing fast in the 
faith of the gospel, and earnestly contending for 
the faith, though they might be called to endure 
trials and persecutions on account thereof. 

‘Tt was sometime after what was called new 
Divinity had made its appearance, and was 
making some advances among thechurches. He 
said that Elder Joshua Morse, in his old age, 
and after he had borne the heat and burthen of 
the day, was preaching before an association, ob- 
served that the adversary had in former years, 
appeared formidable as a lion to frighten and 
wound and kill. That he had felt the force of 
his missiles and carried the marks of violence, 
which he would bear to the grave. But speak 
ing prophetically, he said the Devil had missed 
his aim by violent measures; he would next come 
with fair speeches and winning manners, and 
appear as an angel of light, and thereby de- 
ceive. And thatthe good old man warmly ex- 
horted his brethren to guard against every inno- 
vation and departure from correct principles, and 
practices, &&c.”’ 
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Most of the religious papers which have 
come to hand for the last few weeks, have been 
largely filled with the sayings and doings at 
Philadelphia. Those who have commented at 
all upon the meetings, seem generally to feel en- 
couraged in view of their results. Doubtless 
there will be considerable grumbling in certain 
quarters over real or supposed wrongs; but we 
incline to hope that the great interests involved 
will not be lost sight of—‘‘ Forgetting the things 
which are behind, let us press forward.” 


Literary Intelligence.—All our readers ought 
to be rejoiced at the annunciation we are per- 
mitted to make of two forthcoming volumes of 
great interest and value. We have been per- 
mitted to see sume of the sheets in advance of 
the day of publication, and willingly herald forth 
their commendation. 

The first is a fourth volume of Robert Hall’s 
works, edited by Dr. Belcher, and extending to 
some seven hundred pages in the beautiful style 
of Harper’s edition of the works of that great 
Besides the additional sketches and an- 
ecdotes of his life, there will be found a large 
number of his polished and excellent discourses, 
free from any traits of his peculiar views on the 
communion question, and more welcome, there- 
fore, to the great mass of Baptists in this country. 

The second is a noble 8vo. volume of near 
five hundred pages from the press of Blake, con 
taining the life, by Dr. Elton, and the Discourses, 
literary and religious, of Rev. Dr. Maxcy, suc- 
cessively president of Brown University, of Union 
College, and of South Carolina College. He 
was unsurpassed, in his day, for elegance and 
vigor as a writer, while as an eloquent speaker, 
he was acknowledgedly pre-eminent. He may 
with propriety be ‘denominated, the American 
Robert Hall; and it is a pleasing coincidence, 
that these volumes will come forth simultane- 
ously, and we trust will be eagerly purchased 
and perused. No other denomination would 
have allowed such a star as Maxcy to have re- 
mained so long in obscurity. 


man. 


Foreign Intelligence.—We have seen ** The 
NonConformist,” a London religious newspaper, 
of April 29, entirely filled with the English Bap- 
tist Anniversaries. The reports, speeches, and 
thronged attendance, seem to haye been unusu- 
ally interesting. Receipts about as last year. 
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InrerEstiING ANEcDOTE.—A_ very 
short time after I had assumed the com- 
mand of the Queen’s, a soldier, whose 
appearance was remarkable, drew my 
attention. He was a particularly clean 
and nice looking soldier; but. he seemed 
odd in his manner, and did not appear to 
associate with or speak to any one. On 
inquiring of the adjutant, he informed me 
that the man in question had once been a 
sergeant; thathe had attempted the life 
of his commanding officer in the West 
Indies, for which crime he had been tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be reduced, 
and to receive eight hundred lashes: that 
he had been reduced accordingly, but 
that, through the clemency of his com- 
manding officer, the corporal punishment 
had been remitted. The adjutant further 
stated, that a better or cleaner soldier was 
not in the service; but he was, he said, 
so sullen that no person associated with 
him, and the officers of the army looked 
upon him with a sort of horror. I con- 
tinued to observe this man for some little 
time longer, till one day, as he crossed me 
in the barrack-square, in my way to my 
quarters, I called to him by name, and 
desired him to follow me. When I got 
tomy room, I told him, after he had en- 
tered, to shut the door. I then said to 
him, ‘* Your name, I think, is Dudley?” 
He raised his hand to his cap, and answer- 
ed, ‘* Yes, sir.’’ I said, **I have observ- 
ed you for some time; your appearance 
is much in your favor. Youare as clean 
and well set-up a soldier as there is in the 
regiment. I know your history. You 
are looked upon almost in the light of an 
outlaw. It would seem that no one speaks 
to you, nor do you associate with any 
one. Iam aware of the cause of your 
being thus shunned. You once contem- 
plated a crime of the most revolting na- 
ture—that of murder. You attempted 
. the life of your commanding officer. 
You were tried, found guilty, and sentenc- 
ed. All this is true; is it not?” He 
touched his cap and said, ‘‘ Yes, sir ;” but 
not a muscle moved. ‘ Dudley,” said 
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I, *‘ your officers have a horror of you; 
but such a feeling on their part is not to 
be wondered at.” Still his countenance 
remained unchanged. ‘‘ Now attend to 
what I am about to say to you, Dudley. 
[ have watched you some time, andI pity 
you; I should like to give you an oppor- 
tunity of recovering your place in society, 
and of regaining that character which 
once so recommended you to the notice of 
your superiors. I feel desirous of giving 
you a trial by making you a corporal, 
in order that, should your conduct deserve 
it, I may still further promote you. Will 
you, Dudley,” said I, looking at him 
earnestly, ‘‘ endeavor to do justice to my 
good opinion? Do you wish for promo- 
tion?” The poor fellow could not an- 
swer me. His whole frame was convuls- 
ed. He cried like achild. I patted him 
on the shoulder, and said, ‘‘ That will do, 
Dudley ; you shall be in orders to-mor- 
row.”’ He was aceordingly promoted, 
first to be corporal, and afterwards to be 
a sergeant; and there was not a better 
non-commissioned officer in the regiment. 
—Rolt on Moral Command. 


TAKE CARE OF THAT TONGUE. 

1. It is your tongue. You have not the 
care of your neighbors’ tongues. Theirs 
may need care, but it is with yours only 
that I am now concerned, and about which 
I am now deeply anxious to interest you. 

2. It is you only that can take care of it. 
If your neighbors could have done it, they 
would very likely have done it long ere 
this witha vengeance. They have thought 
about your tongue, and used their own 
about it, beyond question, and would be 
well pleased with dominion over it. But 
they cannot have it, you are the only ruler. 

3. It needs care. Whose tongue does 
not? ‘The tongue is an unruly mem- 
ber.”” Not a Greek or Roman tongue on- 
ly, but the tongue. 

Here is universality of application, and 
the appellation is ‘‘unruly.’’ This net is 
large enough to catch all the birds. Your 
tongue, therefore, needs care. 
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The following article was prepared for 
the appendix of a revised edition of Buck’s 
Theological Dictionary, now in the Phila- 
delphia press, at the request of the pub- 
lisher, J. J. Woodward, Esq. 


BAPTISTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY J. M. PECK. 


Baptists, like pedobaptists, are divided 
into several sects. These are distinguish- 
ed by the terms, Regular or United, Se- 
parate, Free Will, Seventh Day, Six 
Principle, Reformers or Campbellites, 
Church of God or Winebrennarians, Chris- 
tian Connexion or Arians, Dunkard’s and 
several minor sects. This sketch is con- 
fined to the Regular or United Baptists. 

The broad line of distinction between 
baptists and pedobaptists is found in the 
following particulars : 

Baptists of every sect hold the entire 
sufficiency and supremacy of the Holy 
Scriptures over all formulas and stand- 
ards of human composition as their guide 
in matters of religion—the sole rule of 
faith and practice ;—that religion under 
the christian dispensation is a personal 
concern ;—that its duties and obligations 
cannot be assumed nor performed by 
proxy, either parental or sponsorial ;—that 
none but persons who have been taught of 
God by his word and Spirit, have become 
the disciples of Christ by faith, and are 
capable of knowing and obeying the di- 
vine lawgiver, in their own persons, are 
the proper subjects us gospel ordinances. 


They furthermore believe and teach that 
no persons are suitable candidates for 
baptism except believers in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that immersion in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost is 
the only scriptural baptism, the act in all 
cases performed by the Forerunner of” 
Christ and by the apostles. They hold 
that the application of water in the mode 
of affusion or pouring does not comport 
with the legitimate meaning of the Greek 
word baptizo, nor does it symbolize the. 
facts set forth by this ordinance, ‘ being 
dead unto sin and alive unto God,” (Rom. 
6 chap. Col.2 : 12; 3:1—3.) and 
as representing the burial and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. They deny that baptism 
in the new dispensation came in the place 
of circumcision in the Jewish economy,but 
is a new and positive rite, specific in its 
import, and enjoined on individuals as 
qualified subjects of the Kingdom of the 
Messiah. ‘They hold that infant baptism, 
which involves infant membership and 
covenant relationship in the church, lies 
at the foundation of all corrupt religious 
establishments inchristendom, and when 
carried out to its legitimate results, produ- 
ces anational and worldly christianity by 
bringing into the pale of the church the 
whole population in unconscious infancy ; 
and that the great contest between a reli- 
gion of forms and the mystical efficacy of 
ordinances, and the christianity of the 
Bible—a religion that is personal, spirit- 
ual, and founded on an intelligent b_lief 
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of the truth, cannot be successfully main- 
tained by the advocates and supporters of 
infant baptism. 


Regular Baptists in the United States. 


This body includes much the larger num- 
ber of those professors of religion that we 
have designated as baptists. Though they 
symbolize in doctrine, interchange com- 
munion at the Lord’s table, correspond 
through their associations, and co-operate 
in benevolent institutions, each single 
church, as baptists understand the New 
Testament organization of churches, is 
strictly independent in its internal govern- 
ment and discipline of all other ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies, exercising only judicial and 
executive power over its own members, 
but has no legislative power. ‘* The Lord 
is our lawgiver; the Lord is our King.” — 
In doctrine, regular baptists accord with 
the presbyterians. 

They do not admit that a knowledge 
of the ancient languages, of mathematics, 
and philosophy, is indispensably requisite 
to the exercise of the ministerial function. 
They allow, however, the great utility of 
jearning as a quakfication for usefulness 
in preaching ; and encourage learned men 
with a liberality equal to. that of any oth- 
er denomination. The officers which 
usually belong toa church consist of a pas- 
tor, and from two to seven or nine dea- 
cons, according to the magnitude of the 
church and its exigencies. Their minis- 
ters and pastors are ordained with the im- 
position of hands, by a presbytery consist- 
ing of any number more than two. Ev- 
ery candidate for ordination, however, 
must be presented and previously approv- 
ed, by the church of which he is a mem- 
ber. 

A large proportion of their ministers, es- 
pecially in the southern and western 
states, are not employed as pastors of sin- 
gle churches. Many are laborious, self- 
denying and successful itinerants, and 
while they carry on some secular business 
for a support, appropriate from 50 to 150 
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week days in a year, besides Sabbaths, in 
ministerial labors to the destitute. Many 
hold the official relation of pastor to three 
or four churches, which they visit, alter- 
nately onee in a month. Much of this 
labor is performed gratuitously, especial- 
ly in the new and frontier settlements. 

In the reception of persons into the 
church, all candidates for baptism are re- 
quired to make a public declaration of 
their faith and religious experience, either 
before the church, or else in the presence 
ofsuch members of the church as may 
have been specially appointed for such a 
purpose. In the transaction of business, 
both secular and spiritual, jt is customa- 
ry for all the members, male and female, 
to assemble, appoint a chairman, have a 
clerk to keep a regular record of the pro- 
ceedings, and allow a full discussion and 
vote to every member present on every 
subject. . 

Baptism upon a profession of faith is re- 
garded as an indispensable prerequisite to 
church membership, hence regular bap- 
tists in the United States admit none to the 
Lord’s supper without evidence of this 
qualification. They de not regard the 
Lord’s supper as having been instituted 
as a test or pledge of christian fellowship 
one with another, but as showing forth the 
death of Christ, symbolizing communion 
with H1m, and to be observed by each sin~ 
gle church, as a body politic in its scrip- 
turally organized capacity. 

The Baptists of the United States had 
their commencement with the earliest set- 
tlement of the country. Respectable por- 
tions of the colonial emigration from 
England and Wales were of this persua- 
sion. They obtained a location in Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, New-York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virgin- 
ia and the Carolinas, whilst the colonies 
were in an infantile state. Rhode Island 
was founded by baptists. The first church 
in Providence, and the oldest baptist 
church in America, originated with the 
baptism of Roger Williams and his con- 
gregation in 1639. The first church in 
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Newport was constituted in 1644 ;—the 
second church in that town, in 1656;—the 
church in Swansea in 1663 ;—the first 
church in Boston was formed in Charles- 
town, in 1665. In the next 40 years, eleven 
more churches were constituted in Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
South Carolina, in the following order.— 
Seventh-Day church at Newport, R. I., 
1671 ;—Tiverton, R. I., 1685;—Middle- 
town, N. J., 1688 ;—Penepeck, now call- 
ed Lower Dublin, 1689 ;—Piscataway, 
N. J., 1689 ;—Charleston, S. C., 1690; 
Cohanzy, N. J., 1691 ;—Second" church, 
Swansea, Mass., 1693;—Welch Tract, 
Del., 1701 ;—Groton, Conn., 1705 ;—Sev- 
enth-day, Piscataway, N. J.,. 1707;— 
first church in Philadelphia, in 1698, 
although it was re-organized in 1746. 

In 1792, there were in the United States, 
891 churches, 1,156 ministers and licen- 
tiates, and about 70,000 communicants.— 
In 1812, there were 2,164 churches, 1,605 
ministers, and 172,972 members. In 
1825, there were 3743 churches, 2,577 
ministers, and 238,100 members. In 1832, 
there were 5,320 churches, 3,618 minis- 
ters, 385,000 members. 

The returns for 1842, which were some- 
what deficient, were 8546 churches, 5600 
ministers, and 650,000 members. Bap- 
tisms reported for one year, 78,830. The 
returns for 1843, not yet complete, will 
show about 100,000 baptisms the preceding 
year, and an aggregate of 9000 churches, 
6000 ministers, and 750,000 communi- 
cants.* 

Asmall portion of this body, of late years, 
have ceased correspondence and co-ope- 
ration with the rest on account of mission- 
ary and other benevolent societies, though 
they retain thesame name and same princi- 
ples of faith and practice. They allege no 


* The other baptist sects in the United States 
have in the aggregate about 4000 churches, 
2400 ministers, and 260,000 members. They 
baptize about30,000 annually. 
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objection to the gospel being preached in all 
the earth, but deny the right of any other 
organization than the churches acting in 
this business. This class numbers 1623 
churches, 829 ministers, 61,162 members. 

The Philadelphia association was one 
of the first instances of union among the 
churches by means of a regular delega- 
tion; and this body adopted, as the basis 
of its union, the Confession of Faith, and 
Plan of Church discipline set forth by a 
Convention of baptist ministers in and 
about London, in the year 1642, and re- 
vised by messengers from more than 100 
congregations of England and Wales in 
1689. 

In the struggle for the American Inde- 
pendence the Baptists were distinguished 
for their firm, consistent, and persevering 
patriotism. Many of their ministers took 
an active partin sustaining the revolution- 
ary cause, both by actual services in the 
camp, and by the influence of their ani- 
mated and patriotic exhortations. Liberty 
had no friends more genuine and decided. 
It is said that the late Mr. Jefferson avow- 
ed, that he took his first impression of a 
pure republic from the simple organiza- 
tion and government of a small Baptist 
church which was in the habit of meeting 
for the transaction of business in the neigh- 
borhood of his early residence in the state 
of Virginia. It is certain that no people 
were ever more impatient of domination, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical. They dis- 
claim the right and pretensions of all judi- 
catories and church tribunals; and admit 
no other authority in determining matters 
of controversy. whether in doctrine or dis- 
cipline, than the simple Bible, without note 
The great mass of them 
are agreed in the views which they 
form of the word of God. 

Their preachers are accustomed to de- 
liver their sentiments extemporaneously, 
but not without much study of the word of 
God, with the help of uninspired authors. 

Baptist Churches have learning and 
talent in their ministry’ now equal to any 


or comment. 
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other religious sect. They are making 
strenuous efforts for the systematic educa- 
tion of the ministry, by the establishment 
of Colleges, Theological Institutions, and 
minor Seminaries in the different States. 
There has always existed among Bap- 
tists of the United States a desire to pro- 
vide suitable schools for the culture of the 
mind, Brown University at Providence, 
R. I., was founded by them as early as 
1765, and is one of the best seats of learn- 
ing in the country. Waterville College 
in Maine, New-Hampton Institution in 
New-Hampshire, Newton Institution in 
Massachusetts, Hamilton Literary and 
Theological Institution in New-York, Co- 
jumbian College in the District of Colum- 
bia, Richmond and Rector Collegesin east- 
ern and western Virginia, Wake Forest 
College in North Carolina, Furman Theo- 
logical Institute in South Carolina, Mercer 
University in Georgia, Georgetown Col- 
lege in Kentucky, Granville College in 
Ohio, and Shurtleff College in Illinois, 
evince the determination of the ehurches 
to avail themselves of all the facilities and 
moral power that learning and a theolog- 
ical education can afford. And, although 
most of these Institutions are in compara- 
tive infancy, their projectors have laid 
broad and deep foundations, and have plan- 
ned with a far reaching eye to the future 
interests of the churches and the cause of 
truth and righteousness. In literary char- 
acter, some of these Institutions are far in 
advance of most of the older colleges at the 
commencement of the present century.— 
besides those named, we may add the 
projected Theological Institute at Coving- 
ton, Ky., opposite Cincinnati, for which a 
valuable property has been secured and 
buiidings erected. Judson College in 
Carroll county, Miss., Howard College in 
Alabama, andthe Franklin Manual La- 
bor Institute in Indiana, have been pro- 
jected, and commenced, and a wealthy 
Baptist in Missouri has given $10,000 to- 
‘wards founding a college in that State.-— 
Minor Institutions for general education 
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have been established by the denomina- 


tion in several States. 


Baptists commenced Domestie Missions 
in the Colonies as early as the middle of 
the last century. 

In 1802, the Massachusetts Domestic 
Missionary Society was formed, which in 
25 years sent itinerant missionaries to the 
British Provinces, Maine, Vermont, New- 
York, Ohio, and the states along the Mis- 
sissippi- It has since been merged in the 
convention of that State. 

From an early period most of the regu- 
lar Baptist churches in the United States 
have been connected in associations for ob- 
jects of common interest, and within the 
last 25 years, they have formed con- 
ventions, or General Associations, for mu- 
tual co-operation in missions and other 
benevolent objects, in most of the states. 
These are usually formed of ministers and 
other delegates from churehes and associ- 
ations, and, in some instances, of life and 
annual subscribers. 

Foreign Missions claimed their atten- 
tion and co-operation from the change of 
sentiment in the Rev. Messrs. Judson and 
Rice about 1813, and the Triennial Con- 
vention for Foreign Missions was formed 
in 1814. Its Board has now missions es- 
tablished amongst the American Indians, 
and in France, Germany, Denmark, 
Greece, West Africa, Burmah, Siam, 
China, Assam, and amongst the Teloo- 
goos. 

The number of missionaries and assist- 
ants now in the field are 110;—Native 
preachers and assistants 100; churches, 
75; baptisms reported in one year 8293 
members of mission churches 4,800. Bap- 
tist missionaries from England and the 
United States have translated and printed 
the scriptures, in whole or in part, into 
more than fifty different heathen langua- 
ges. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society was formed in 1832. In ten 
years this Society employed 756 mission- 
aries and agents, supplied in part 732 des- 
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titute churches, assisted in the ordination 
of 142 ministers, and baptized 10,990 con- 
verts. ‘The state Conventions and Gene- 
ral Associations performed a much larger 
amount of labor. 

The American and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety was instituted in 1837, and has aided 
largely in publishing the scriptures in hea- 
then lands, and issued 96,705, for home dis- 
tribution. 

The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, which commenced in 1824, under 
the name of the Baptist General Tract 
Society, has entered on the publication 
and circulation of religious books through- 
out the churches. Many minor institu- 
tions and local societies for benevolent pur- 

.poses are necessarily omitted in this brief 
sketch. 


KEITHIAN BAPTISTS.* 


The Baptists in Pennsylvania may be 
distinguished into British and German ; 
the British again into first-day Baptists, 
and seventh-day Baptists; and the Ger- 
mans into Tunckers and Mennonists; 
with which must be mentioned the Ke- 
ithian Baptists, though now extinct, be- 
cause the Sabbatarians originated from 


them. 


Soon after the settlement of Pennsylva- 
nia, a difference arose among the Quakers 
touching the sufficiency of what every 
man naturally has within himself, for the 
purpose of his own salvation. Some de- 
nied that sufficiency, and consequently 
magnified the external word, Christ, &c. 
above Barclay’s measure. These were 
headed by the famous Geo. Keith, and 
therefore called Keithians. The difference 
rose to a division in 1691, when separate 
Meetings were set up in divers parts of 

* This and the following article, are from the 
manuscript history of the celebrated Morgan 
Edwards, now for the first time printed. 
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the country, and a general one at Burling- 
ton, in opposition to that of Pniladelphia. 
This year they published a confession of 
faith, containing twelve articles, much in 
Barclay’s strain, and signed by George 
Keith, Thomas Budd, John Hart, Rich- 
ard Hilliard, Thomas Hooten, and Henry 
Furnis in the behalf of the rest. They 
also published the reasons of separation, 
&c. signed by the same persons and others, 
to the number of forty-eight. About the 
same time and afterwards, were published 
several other pieces, (the pieces which 
came under my notice, are copies of the 


judgment against George Keith, &c., Ex- 


postulation with Samuel Jennings, ‘Thomas 
Loyd, &c.; Pleaof the innocent, &c.; 
second Expostulation, &c.; Appeal to the 
Spirit of Truth, &c.; Truth and Inno- 
cence against calumny and defamation, 
&c.; Testimony against opinions, Xc. ; 
Fundamental truths, &c.; False judg- 
ment reprehended, &c.; Answer to papers 
from Maryland, &c.; Just rebuke, &c. ; 
Discovery of hypocrisy, &c.; Heresy and 
hatred, &c.; New England spirit of per- 
secution in Pennsylvania, &c.; Serious 
appeal, and spirit of the hat, &c.) The 
design of those publications was, Ist, to 
inform the world of the principles of the 
separate Quakers; 2d, to fix the blame 
of the separation on the opposite party; 
and 3d, to complain of the unfair treat- 
ment, slanders, fines, imprisonments, and 
other species of persecution which they 
endured from their brethren. Whether 
these complaints be just or not, is neither 
my business or inclination to determine. 
If just, the Quakers have also shown 
“that everysect would persecute had they 
power.” I know but one exception to this 
satirical remark, and that is the Baptists; 
they have had civil power in their hands 
in Rhode Island, a government, for 136 
years, and yet have never abused it in 
this manner, their enemies themselves be- 
ing their judges. And it is remarkable 
that John Holmes, Esq. (the only Baptist 
magistrate in Philadelphia at the time re- 
ferred to,) refused to act with the Quaker 
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magistrate against the Keithians, alleging 
*‘ that it was a religious dispute, and there- 
fore not fit for a civil court.” Nay, he 
openly blamed the court (held at Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 6th—12th, 1692,) for refus- 
ing to admit the exceptions which the pri- 
soners made to their jury. However, the 
Keithian Quakers soon declined; their 
head soon deserted them and went over to 
the Episcopalians. Some followed him 
thither ; some returned to the Penn Qua- 
kers; and some went to other societies. 
Nevertheless, many persisted in the sena- 
ration, particularly at Upper Providence, 
at Philadelphia, at Southampton, and at 
Lower Dublin. These, by resigning 
themselves to the guidance of scripture, 
began to find water in the commission, 
Matt. xxviii. 19; bread and wine in the 
the command, Matt. xxvi. 26, 30; com- 
munity of goods, love feast, kiss of charity, 
right hand of fellowship, anointing the 
sick for recovery, and washing the disci- 
ples’ feet in other texts, Acts 11, 41, 47; 
Jude 12; Rom. xvi. 16; Galatians 1. 9; 
John xiii; James v. 14, 16, and therefore 
were determined to practise accordingly. 
The society of Keithians most forward in 
these matters, was that kept at the house 
of Thomas Powell in Upper Providence ; 
which forwardness, it was said was owing 
to one Abel Noble, baptized a public 
Friend, (whose name was Thomas Mar- 
tin,) in Redley creek. Afterwards Mr. 
Martin baptized other Quakers, viz. Tho- 
mas Powell, Evan Harry, Hugh Harry, 
John Palmer, Judith Calvert, Alice Ves- 
tal, Thomas Budd, Richard Dungworth, 
John Powell, David Thomas, John Han- 
num, Margery Hannum, Margery Mar- 
tin, Mary Palmer, Elizabeth Powell, 
John Beckingham. To them joined one 
William Beckingham, who broke off from 
the church at Cohansey. These nine- 
teen persons did, Oct. 12, 1697, incorpo- 
rate, and proceeded to choose a minister 
by lot. Three were put in nomination, 
William Beckingham, Thomas Budd, 
Thomas Martin; the lot fell on the last, 
who on the same day administered the 
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Lord’s supper to them for the first time. 
From that day forth, other Keithian Qua- 
kers were baptized, Ann Compton, Sam- 
uel Miles, Hannah Brunnsden, William 
Thomas, Richard Buffington, Elizabeth 
Thomas, Jane Philips, Edward Lane, 
Edward Edwards, James Plumley, Da- 
vid Philips, Elizabeth Paviour, Mary 
Clark, Elizabeth Hall, Rees Price, &c. 
some of which lived in other parts of the 
country. But in 1700, a difference arose 
among them touching the Sabbath, which 
broke up the society. Such as adhered 
to the observation of the seventh day, kept 
together at Newtown, where some of their 
posterity are to this day. The rest lay 
scattered in the neighborhood, till Mr. 
Abel Morgan gathered together fifteen of. 
them, and formed them into a society, 
now called the church of Brandywine. 
Another society of Keithian Quakers who 
kept together, was that of Philadelphia, 
where they built a meeting-house in 1692. 
Of these, two public persons were bap- 
tized in 1697 by Rev. Thomas Killing- 
worth of Cohansey. Their names were 
William Davis, and Thomas Rutter. The 
first joined Pennepek, the other kept 
preaching in Philadelphia, where he bap- 
tized one Henry Bernard Coster, Thomas 
Peart, and seven others whose names are 
notonrecord. These nine persons united in 
communion June 12, 1698, having Thomas 
Rutter to their minister. They increased 
and continued together nine years. But 
some removing to the country, and the un- 
baptized Keithians falling off, the society 
in a manner broke up in 1707; for then the 
few that remained invited the regular 
Baptists to join them, and were incorpo- 
rated with them. A third society of Keithi- 
an Quakers was at Southampton in Bucks 
county, kept at the house of one John 
Swift. Their preacher was John Hart. 
In 1697, said John Hart. John Swift, 
Evan Morgan, and others were baptized 
by the forementioned Mr. Thomas Rutter. 
Evan Morgan joined Pennepek the same 
year; the rest kept together to 1702, and _ 
then followed the steps of Evan Morgan. — 
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The other society of Keithian Quakers 
was that in Lower Dublin township, kept 
at the house of Abraham Pratt. One of 
these, John Wells, became a Baptist, Sept. 
27th, 1697. The next year Mr. William 
Davis joined them, being put out of the 
church of Pennepek for heresy. In 1699 
and afterwards others were baptized, as 
David Price and wife, Abraham Pratt 
and wife, Richard Mansell, Margaret 
Davis, Martha Deal, Peter Deal, Rich- 
ard Wells, Richard Sparks, Nicholas 
Ashmead, Alexander Babcock, &c. These 
united in communion after the manner of 
their brethren at Upper Providence, hav- 
ing William Davis to their minister. But 
they had not been long a society, before 
the same question divided them as in 
Chester county. Those who preferred the 
seventh day were William Davis, their 
preacher, the Wells, the Wanseils, the 
Pratts, the Ashmeads, &c. These met 
by themselves, and in 1701 built a place 
of worship in Oxford tewnship. But their 
preacher, William Davis, leaving them 
in 1711, and their meeting-house being 
taken from them, they became as sheep 
without a shepherd. 'Those who adhered 


to the observance of the first day Sabbath | 


joined Pennepek. Thus have we seen 
that the Keithian Quakers ended in a kind 
of transformation into Keithian Baptists ; 
they were also called Quaker Baptists, 
because they still retained the language, 
dress and manners of the Quakers. We 
have seen also that the Keithian or Qua- 
ker Baptists ended in another kind of 
ransformation into seventh day Baptists ; 
though some went among the Friday Bap- 
tists and other societies. However, these 
were the beginning of the Sabbatarians in 
tnis province. A confession of faith was 
published by the Keithian Baptists in 
1697 ; it consists chiefly of the articles in 
the Apostle’s creed. The additions are ar- 
ticles which relate to baptism by immer- 
sion; the Lord’s supper; distinguishing 
days and months by numerical names ; 
plainness of language and dress; not 
swearing, not fighting, &c. 
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Seventh Day Baptists in Pennsylvania, to 
the year 1770. 

These, it is well known, receive their dis- 
tinction from the day of the week they ob- 
serve for holy rest. The characters of ge- 
neral and particular divide them in, this 
province, few as they are. They originated 
from the Keithian Baptists in 1700, as has 
been observed before, who were general in 
their sentiments touching the redemption 
of Christ. Before that time, I can find 
but one seventh day Baptist in Pennsylva- 
nia, viz. Mr. Abel Noble. He arrived, it 
is said, in 1684. His name is among the 
forty-eight who signed the reasons of the 
Keithian separation, in 1691. By him 
was the first Keithian baptized in 1697, 
and by him were the rest gained over to 
the observance of the seventh day. I sup- 
pose therefore he may be called the father 
of them in this partof America.. The con- 
gregation of German Baptists at T'unkers» 
town who observe the seventh day, owe 
their popularity in that pvint to this man ; 
but more of these hereafter ; at present we 
have only to do with the British seventh day 
Baptists. Of these there be four societies 
in the province. The first society we shall 
mention is that of Newtown, in Upper 
Providence, Chester co. about twenty- 
four miles from Philadelphia. The meet- 
ing is kept at the house of David ‘Thomas. 
Three families belong to this place ; where- 
of the following persons are baptized: Da- 
vid Thomas, John German, Hazael- Tho- 
mas, Ruth Thomas, Priscilla Wane, 
Elizabeth Wane, Mary Gilkey. This 
was their state in 1770. ‘They originated 
in 1700, in the manner described in page 
58; but their ministers, Messieurs Martin, 
Beckingham and Budd dying, and none 
rising in their stead, they are reduced to a 
small handful. ‘The next society of them 
is at Pennepek, in LowerDublin, county of 
Philadelphia, about nine miles from the 
city. The meeting is held at the house of 
Benjamin Tomlinson, every second Sab- 
bath, by Mr. Enoch David. The families 
belonging to this society are eleven ; wnere- 
of ‘the following persons are baptized ; 
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Samuel Wells, Richard Tomlinson and 
wife, Job Noble and wife, Elizabeth West, 
Mary Keen, Rebecca Dungan, Enoch 
David. This was their state in 1770. 
They originated in the manner described in 
preceding pages, about the year 1701. But 
their ministers, Wm. Davis, and Thomas 
Rutter quitting them, and none othersrising 
in their stead, are reduced at present to 
nine souls. In the year 1702 they built a 
meeting-house on a lot given them by 
Thomas Graves; but then, neglected to 
take a conveyance in due time, the epis- 
copalians have got both the lot and the 
house. On the lot they have built Oxford 
church, and turned the Baptist meeting- 
house into a stable, while it stood, but now 
itis no more. ‘The third society of them 
is at Nottingham, in Chester county, about 
fifty miles from Philadelphia. ‘The meet- 
ing is kept sometimes at the house of 
Abigail Price, in said Nottingham, but 
chiefly at the house of Samuel Bond in 
Cecil county, in the province of Maryland. 
The families to which Nottingham is cen- 
tral are six; whereof eight persons are 
baptized: Daniel Osborn, Joseph Osborn, 
Samuel Bond, Richard Bond, Richard 
Claston, Abigail Price, Ann Bond, Mary 
Bond. Here a yearly meeting is kept on 
the last Sabbath in August. This was 
their state in 1770. They originated from 
tl.e Keithians at Upper Providence, as de- 
scribed in page 198. But having no minis- 
ter among them, and lying wide one of 
another, they have not increased. The 
other society of them is at French Creek 
in East Nautinel township, county of Ches- 
ter, about thirty-two miles from Philadel- 
phia. Here is a meeting -house, 30 feet by 
22, built in 1762, on a lot of one acre, the 
gift of David Rogers. The families be- 
longing to the place are six ; whereof ten 
persons are baptized: Philip Thomas, 
Gwen Griffiths, David Rogers, Abel Grif- 
fiths, James Roberts, William Griffiths, 
Daniel Griffiths. Owen Hughes, Edward 
and Ann Hughes. They have no stated 
worship in this house, though it be the 
only one belonging to the Sabbatarians. 
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This was their state in 1770. They orig- 
inated in the year 1726, when the follow- 
ing persons broke off from the Great Valley 
Church, on account of their change of 
sentiments concerning the Sabbath: Phil- 
ip Davis, Lewis Williams, Richard Ed- 
wards, Griffiy Griffiths ; and the next year 
William James. These five with their 
families removed to French Creek in the 
aforesaid year. Philip Davis and Lewis 
Williams did preach among them, and 
after them John Brayman; but for some 
time past they have been as sheep without 
a shepherd. Thus have we seen }. that 
there are in Pennsylvania of the seventh- 
day Baptists, 26 families, containing about 
130 souls, allowing 5to a family ; whereof 
31 are baptized. 2. That they originated 
from the Keithian Baptists, about the year 
1700, by means of Abel Noble. 3. That 
they have two yearly meetings; and one 
meeting-house. To which we may add, 
that they have one minister. He is Rev. 
Enoch David. He was born Feb. 22, 
1718, at Duck Creek, in the county of 
Kent. Went among the Indians in 1740; 
called to the ministry, at Welshart, in 
1751; embraced the sentiments of the 
Sabbatarians in 1752; ordained in Oct. 
16, 1769. He has had four wives by 


whom he has children, Marian, Ebenezer,. 


Susanna, Elizabeth, Zedekiah, Elizabeth, 
Daniel, and Owen. Ebenezer is now at 
Rhode Island College. 


THINGS To THINK oF.—A real Christian, 
like a bee works honey from every flower, 
suffers no action or event to slip by with- 
out a question. All objects to a medita- 
ting Solomon are like wings to raise his 
thoughts toheaven. A mean scaffold may 
serve to raise up a goodly building.—We 
may by the dwarfish pleasures of earth, 
peep at the high and noble joys of heaven. 

The Church esteems heaven her house, 
this world but a tent; a tent which we 
must all leave build we as high as Babe] 
as strong as Babylon.—F riends must part. 


a 
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HISTORICAL SKETCII 
° OF THE 


BAPTIST CHURCH IN STURBRIDGE. 


Prepared hy Rev. Joel Kenney, and furnished for 
the Meinorial by a Committee of the Sturbridge Asso- 
elation, 

It seems very desirable, in giving to the 
world a history of any particular church, 
to go back beyond the time of its organi- 
zation, to notice those influences and pri- 
mary causes which operated to call it into 
existence. 

In relation to the Baptist church in Stur- 
bridge, it is supposed to have originated 
from instrumentalities, that could hardly 
have been expected to produce such a re- 
sult. About tie year 1740, when the le- 
gally established churches and their min- 
asters, with hardly an exception, had long 
been wrapped in spiritual slumber, the 
venerated George Whitefield visited these’ 
shores. He began, like a son of thunder, 
to break the long repese of clerical and 
ecclesiastical supineness, in which minis- 
ters and people were sunk. ‘The Tenants, 
and other men of like precious faith, fol- 
lowed in his footsteps. 

The truth as it fell from their lips, had 
its ewn proper effect, in arousing the slum- 
bering, in arresting the attention of the 
careless, and in making the vain and giddy, 
sericus and thoughtful. 

An extensive revival of religion spread 
through a large preportion of the tewns in 
New-England ; and thousands were prob- 
ably born ofthe Spirit in that season of re- 
freshing from the presence of the Lord. 
The revival went on for several years, and, 


in many places, the face of seciety was | 


greatly changed. Many of those who em- 
braced the power of godliness preached by 


these devoted men, proved.to be eminently | 


pious people. ‘There was an integrity in 
their conduct, and a holiness in their de- 
meanor, that bore living testimeny to the 
iruth of their religion. 

In the instructiens of the preachers of 
righteousness to whom reference has been 
made, one principle was developed which 
ied in a direction that they did not them- 
selves take. They taught that the Bible, 
and the Bible only, is the religion of Pro- 
testants. ‘The consequences of this posi- 
tion, those excellent men did not, how- 
ever, follow outin their fulllength. Guid- 
ed by the light which this sentiment holds 
up before the mind, men began vigorously 
toinquire, not only, what are the great 
fundamental truths of christianity, but also, 
what are the ordinances of Christ’s house ? 
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The result was, that many of the con- 
verts of those days became Baptists. T'a- 
king the Scriptures for their only guide, 
they arrived by a direct and plain course of 
reasoning at this result. ‘This was the 
origin of the Baptist church in Sturbridge. 
Previous to the year 1747, several mem- 
bers of the original church in this town had 
caught the holy flame, which Whitefield 
and his associates had been instrumental 
in kindling. They went wherever they 
could hear that kind of preaching, which 
was thus spreading the light of life. These 
persons often went to Brookfield, and Lei- 
cester, and other places, to fan that holy 
flame which had been lighted up in their 
hearts, and to receive that spiritual in- 
struction which they did not find at home. 
On thetenth of May, in the year just 
named, several persons of this description 
separated from the church which was of 
“the standing order,” and set up a meet- 
ing among themselves for their mutual ed- 
ification ; and in the following November, 
they were imbodied into a church. On 
the 28th of September, 1748, Mr. John 
Blunt, one of their members, was ordain- 
ed to the pastoral charge of this recently 
organized church. 

On the following day, two of their mem- 
bers, Daniel Fiske and John Newell, were 
chosen and ordained deacons. 

Their first place of worship was a school- 
house, situated on Fiske Hill, not far from 
the spot where their first meeting-house 
afterwards stood. 

Churches constituted as this was, were 
then called ‘* separate churches ;’’ and the 
members were called ‘+ separates,’ often, 
undoubtedly, by way of reproach. These 
separate churches were built upon the 
principle of receiving none into fellowship, 
who did not give evidence of having ex- 
perienced the renewing grace of God by 
the influence of the Divine Spirit, a prin- 
ciple which was not recognised either 
in theery or practice by the established 
churches of those days. * 

This church was in its origin, one of 
those which claimed vital and practical 
godliness to be an indispensable qualifica- 
tion for membership in a church of Christ. 
This principle was the whole ground of 
separation, in this case, as well as in ma- 
ny others. 


* Note by Chatrman of the Committee.—It 
may be doubted whether the facts of history will 
sustain in its length and breadth this statement. 
The * practice” of New England Churches was 
worse than their ‘‘ theory”. 
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At first, the church believed in. and 
practised infant sprinkling. The fact that 
this is not an ordinance of Scripture, prob- 
ably, had never entered their minds. 
But still, the other principles which they 
had adopted, especially that of making the 
scriptures the supreme arbiter in religion, 
prepared the way for their giving up this 
unscriptural ceremony. Accordingly, some 
of the members soon began to entertain 
strong doubts of the correctness of their 
practice, in this respect, and, soon after, 
openly to call in question the validity of 
infant sprinkling. Although, a number of 
the members of the church became fully 
convinced that the scriptures point out no 
other baptism, than that of believers, and 
no other mode, than that of immersion. 
In May 1749,thirteen of the members sub- 
mitted to this ordinance, administered ac- 
cording to apostolic direction and practice. 
The ordinance was administered by Rev. 
Mr. Moulton of Brimfield. About fifty 
of the members were soon afterward bap- 
tized, including with those before mention- 
ed the Pastor, the Deacons and the Ru- 
ling Elders. From the time of the first 
baptism, when the thirteen mentioned 
above, were baptized, the sprinkling of in- 
fants, like the house of Saul, waxed weaker; 
while the baptism which the scriptures re- 
quire, waxed stronger and stronger; till at 
length, the baptism of believers, as held and 
practised by Baptist churches at the pre- 
sent day, gained the complete victory. 

It will be seen by these statements, that 
this church was originally a Paedo-baptist 
church. 

Within a period of about two years from 
the time this church was organized, more 
than sixty members had been. baptized ; 
thus showing that at this early period it 
had attained to considerable strength. 
For many years after the church took the 
ground of believers’ baptism, its members 
held to what is called open communion. 
This ground, it is supposed, was not for- 
mally and -publicly relinquished till the 
year 1780, though probably the practice 
never prevailed to any great extent among 
them. The Presbyterian form of church 
government was the model by which the 
discipline of this church, in its early his- 
tory, was conducted. Henry Fiske, and 
David Morse were the Ruling Elders. 
On their decease, it does not appear, that 
successors were appointed. And it is pre- 
sumed, that by tacit consent, the form of 
government in the ehurch, became con- 
gregational. 
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Up to the year 1780, no regular records 
of the church are to be found;and it is sup- 
posed that none had been kept. From 
this circumstance, which is matter of deep 
regret, we have no means of knowing, at 
this distant day, the number, or, with few 
exceptions, the names of the early mem- 
bers of the church. In 1783, Dec. (7th, 
the church held a meeting to consult up- 
on the erection of a house of worship, and 
came to the conclusion to build. ‘* Aceord- 
ingly, a committee was chosen,’ to draw 
a plan of the house, to consult upon the 


method of building it, to seleet the place 
for its location, and to report to the society 
at their next meeting. On the 25th of the 
same month, they met, and voted ‘* to ae- 
cept the plan which the committee had 
drawn for the bigness and form of the 
house,’’ and at a subsequent meeting, they 
resolved ‘*to build on the height of land on 
Fiske’s Hill.” This ground was given 
and deeded to the church and society, for 
the use to which it was applied for almost 
half a century, by Henry Fiske, one of 
the Ruling Elders of the church. The 
building was raised, and the outside finish- 
ed in the summer of 1784, and the inside 


was completed two years after. One 

thing is calculated to excite surprise and 

regret, in the transactions concerning the 

building of this house. It was that they 

should vote, ‘* to purchase half a barrel of 
rum for the raising of tne meeting-house.”” 

Thanks to God, that the times and cus- 

toms in this respeet, have changed :—and 

that they were changed before the erection 

of their present house of worship, so that 

this was raised without the furnishing of 
any such pernicious appendage. 

Up to the time that the Rev. Zenas L. 
Leonard commenced his labors with this 
people, the church were but partially sup- 
plied with the ministration of God’s word. 
The pulpit was supplied at different pe- 
riods, ba diflerent men, among whom, 
were Messrs. Dodge, Baldwin, Rathbun, 
Root, and perhaps some others. In 1794 
Rev. Z. L. Leonard, a native of Bridge- 
water, and a graduate of Brown Univer- 
sity, came to this place. After laboring a 
considerable time with this church, by 
which means they became well acquaint- 
ed with his talents, and moral and religi- 
ous character, he received a pressing invi4 
tation to become their Pastor, which, after 
three months serious and prayerful reflec- 
tion, he accepted, au:l was accordingly or- 
dained, Sept. 15th, 179%. From that time 
he continued the faiihiu. and beloved pas: 
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tor ofthe church, till Oct. 13, 1832, when, 
in consequence of an inscrutable provi- 
dence of God, by which his mental facul- 
ties, in the full strength of manhood, be- 
came impaired, he asked and obtained a 
dismission from the pastoral office. 

“Thirty-six years and one month, he 
sustained the relation of Pastor to this 
church. And during this period, he labor- 
ed yot in vain in the Lord. As nearly as 
can be ascertained by the records, there 
were added in this time to the church, 
229 persons: of this number, 205 were 
added by baptism, and of this last number, 
he probably baptized 176. From the time 
of his dismission from the pastoral eftice, 
his health continued to decline, and under 
the influence of a gradual paralysis of the 
brain. he became nearly senseless some 
time before his death. He died June 23d, 
1841. He enjoyed not only the love and 
confidence of the church and congregation, 
over whom he was placed as a religious 
teacher, but also the confidence and re- 
spect of the citizens of the town, whose in- 
terests he was frequently called to repre- 
sent and sustain in che Legislature of our 
state. As a man, he was intelligent, pa- 
triotic, courteous, and judicious; as a hus- 
band, affectionate, kind and social; asa 
father, possessed of paternal affection and 
kindness, blended with a suitable authori- 
ty and decision ; as a christian, conscien- 
tious, circumspect and devout ; and as a 
miinister, sound in dectrine, consistent in 
practice, faithful and persevering in his 
ministrations, clear and forcible in his il- 
justrations, strong in faith; ready on emer- 
gencies, self-denying and cruss-bearing. 
But a more faithful record of his character, 
labors and success during the thirty-six 
years of his ministry with this people, is 
on high, where his departed spirit has 
gone to received its reward. 

From the record of the reception of mem- 
bers into the church, it appears, that this 
people were favored with as many as 
eight special outpourings of the Divine 
Spirit, during the fifty years subsequent to 
1780, when the first regular records of the 
ehurch were commenced. On the 5th of 
Nov. in that year, the venerable Simeon 
Fiske was received. He continued a 
member more than half a century, and 
saw most of the vicissitudes of joy and sor 
row, through which the church passed. 
During the two following years 23 persons 
were added ; the first of whom was the 
venerable Jonathan Phillips, long adeacon 
of the church. 
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In 1783-4, only nime were added to the 
flock. It was during the last mentioned 
year, that Mr Jordan Dodge came to 
Sturbridge, who, on the 27th of Oct. of 
the same year, was ordained pastor of the 
church. During the first three years of 
his ministry, the church prospered consid- 
trably. He is said to have been a fervent, 
and energetic speaker, having unusual 
command over the feelings of his audience. 
But his moral character at length falling 
under censure, he was dismissed from his 
pastoral office in 1788, and silenced from 
preaching soon after. In 1785, twelve 
were added to the number of the church, 
among whom was our venerable father, 
deacon John Phillips. During the ten 
succeeding years, there seems to have 
been no special revival, as during this pe- 
riod, only 34 were received into the fellow- 
ship of the church. During the year 1796, 
32 united with the church. From this 
time to 1810, no special revival was enjoy- 
ed, and only 15 were added during the 
whole period of 13 years. 

But in 1810, there must have been a glo- 
rious display of divine grace, for 27 persons 
were received. Krom 1811 to 1815, there 
is no record of any extensive attention to 
the great and chief concern of man. Du- 
ring this time only eight entered into cov- 
enant with the church. In the course of 
the year 1815, 17 persons were added. 
In 1817 this church was-blest with an- 
other revival, and an accession of 49 was 
received. Many of these resided in Brook- 
field, and were soon after imbodied in the 
church there. The work continued in 
some degree the following year, and nine 
persons were added. From this time to 
1825, only seven were added tothe church. 
In 1826 another great work of grace pre- 
vailed in the town, and 38 new members 
of this church were the fruits of it. From 
that year to 1831, no special attention 
among this people, and only nine were 
added to this church. During the years 
1831—2, 29 persons joined the church, 
From this time, till 1836, 20 united with 
the church, of whom only six by baptism, 
showing that during these four years, no 
special revival was enjoyed. ‘T'wenty-three- 
more were added, mostly by baptism, du- 
ring the year 1836. From that time tll 
1840, forty-two united with the church. 
In 1840, ten were added. ) 

In 1841, a glorious revival was enjoyed 
most of the year, and 29 were added, 
most of whom as the precious fruits of re- 
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newing grace, And during the year 1842, 
twenty-one were added. 

The largest number of members since 
1802 as appears from the ‘‘minutes,”’ 1s 
180, and the smallest is 81, that being the 
number in the year 1809. The records 
show a large number dismissed from this 
church to others. Many of these were 
dismissed to form other churches in the 
neighborhood. During the years 1817 
and 1818, nearly 70 were dismissed to 
form churches in Southbridge, Holland and 
Brookfield ; this reduced their number in 
1818, to 91, yet since that time the num- 
her has more than doubled :—the present 
number being 187. And the three churches 
above mentioned which were formed from 
this. now contain nearly 400 members. 

This church, and the society connected 
with it, have had successively three 
meeting-houses. The first was originally 
a school house, but subsequently enlarged 
and converted into a house of worship. 
The two first were located on Fiske hill; 
the last, which was built in 1832, and de- 
dicated on the second Wednesday in Janu- 
ary, 1833, was located in the centre of 
the town. In 1838, the church and so- 
ciety entertaining the opinion that their 
interests and the cause ef Christ would 
be promoted by the removal of their meet- 
ing house to Fiske Dale village, passed a 
vote to this effect, on the twenty-fifth of 
June. Accordingly. the house was moved 
to its present location, nearly two miles 
from its former site, at an expense of some- 
thing more than $1000, to a spot of ground 
given to the church for this purpose, by J. 
J. Fiske, Esq. near the residence of Ma- 
jor Simeon Drake. 

During the present year, (1842,) the 
house, having been struck with lightning, 
and injured to a considerable extent, has 
undergone a thorough repair, at an ex- 
pense of about $300. 

In regard to the support of public 
worship, this church ip former times 
did not do as much as they have for 


a few years past; yet, probably they } 


did as much as others of like ability, 
and that too, more cheerfully. The re- 
cords of the Society show that in the 
early part of Rev. Mr. Leonard’s min- 
istry, this people were in the habit of 
raising $200 a year for his support, and 
that this was done by an assessment. 
Subsequently, they adopted the very un- 
equal method of raising funds for the sup- 
port of preaching, by subscription. This 
practice was fo!lowed for more than twen- 
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ty years, but generally, with only indif- 


ferent success. A weekly collection was 
also resorted to for some time, but as it 
did not prove successful it was soon relin- 
quished. Their present mode of defray- 
ing the expenses of public worship, is to 
rent the slips in the meeting house, and 
make an assessment on the members of 
the church according to their property, to 
supply the deficiency. Though this chugch 
have generally been a united people, and 
have followed the things that make for 
peace, yet they have not been exempt 
from tials and afflictions. Often in the 
circumstances surrounding them, have 
clouds and darkness been round about the 
throne of the Almighty. They have suf- 
fered at times, and sometimes for a long 
season together, for want of the stated 
ministry of the word. 

This church, during a few of the first 
years of its existence, had the labors of a 
settled pastor. But in a few years he re- 
linquished his labors among them, and 
left them destitute. And there is reason 
to believe that the ways of Zion have 
mourned for a great part of the time,. for 
twenty-five years previous to1780. For 
several years, a preacher by the name of 
Reynolds used to visit them about once 
in two months, and preach, and break 
bread to the church. There is no evidence 
remaining, that his ministry here met 
with much suceess. About the year 1774, 
he embraced the doctrine of the final res-. 
toration of sinners frora hell, on the plan 
of Elhanan Winchester. Upen this, the 
church refused to hold communion with 
him, or to receive his labors any longer; 
considering it preferable to fail of the ad- 
ministration of the ordinances of the gos- 
pel, rather than receive then: at the hands: 
of a man of such dangerous opinions. From 
1774 to 1780, itis believed that the church 
did not enjoy a single season of meeting 
together at the table of the Lord. The re- 
cords of this last mentioned year state that 
the church had been harassed and per- 
plexed with difficulties of several years” 
standing, and had not received the com- 
munion. At length they began to be con- 
cerned forthe honor of religion ; and accord- 
ingly ealled a council to settle difficulties. 
The churches sent to, were Suffield, Wil- 
braham, and Ashford. The church unani- 
mously acceded to ihe decision of the 
council, and from this tire the ehurch 
went forward and seeticd to prosper. 
Notwithstanding all these things, some of 
the surrounling churches doubted the re- 
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ality of an existing regular church in this 
place. This prompted them to send to 
a number of neighboring churches, to gain 
a more general fellowship. The churches 
sent to, were Charlton, South Brimfield, 
Woodstock, Pomfret, Ashfield and Suf- 
field. The result of this council was, 
that ‘‘notwithstanding all imperfections, 
this body is a regular gospel church.”’ 

Thus we have the first public recogni- 
tion of this as a Baptist church, thirty-one 
years after its existence as such began. 
From this time till 1794, they were but 
partially supplied. This was the year 
the Rev. Mr. Leonard, their late beloved 
pastor, providentially passed this way on 
a journey westward. He, as before men- 
‘tioned, after some months, decided to set- 
tle with them. 

This was the dawn of better days. The 
sun of prosperity now rose on this people, 
and dispelled the thick darkness that for 
many years, had brooded over them with 
almost unbroken sway. 

About the year 1768, there was a se- 
cession from this church. The whole 
ground of the secession cannot, perhaps, 
at this distant day, be fully ascertained. 
But it is known, that a part, at least, of 
the ground of this separation was, a divis- 
ion in regard to the terms of communion ; 
the seceders believing the laying on of 
hands to be necessary to authorize an in- 
dividual to come to the table of the Lord; 
while the remaining members of the 
ehurch, though they had no material ob- 
jection to the practice, yet were decidedly 
opposed to making it one of the terms of 
admission to the Lord’s Table. A church 
was formed of those members who held 
the necessity of laying on of hands. The 
seat of this church of seceders was near 
where Mr. John McKinstry now lives, in 
the north part of Southbridge. 

That church belonged to the Warren 
Association long before this church ever 
joined it. In the year of the organization 
of the seceding chureh, Mr. William 
Ewing, a native of Scotland, and a sound 
preacher, was ordained in what is now 
the Globe Village in Sturbridge. He re- 
mained there some years, and the new 
chureh flourished under his ministry. 

Mr. Ewing was never Pastor of this 
church, as he is intimated, by Mr. Bac- 
kus to have been. His whole connexion, 
while he rema‘ned in this town, was with 
the seceding chureli. After that church 
had existed a few vears, a series of diffi- 
culties arose, which laid the foundation of 
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its dissolution, soon after Mr. Ewing left 
it. ‘This body ceased to exist as a church 
about the year 1775. Some of the first 
and best men in the Baptist Church in 
Sturbridge, were members of it. Among 
them were Messrs. John Correy and Jon- 
athan Phillips. : 

After the dissolution of the seceding 
cburch, many of its members united with 
this chureh, and went on with them in 
harmony. All that is known of the early 
ministers of thischurch issoon told. Their 
first minister, as before remarked, was Mr. 
John Blunt. Under his ministry the 
church was somewhat numerous, and em- _ 
braced, undoubtedly, a very principal 
part of the vital piety in the town. Some 
time after the body of the church had em- 
braced Baptist principles, and Mr. Blunt 
among the rest, several separate ministers 
of Connecticut, by the most appalling re- 
presentations of the sin of being re-bap- 
tized, prevailed with him to renounce the 
views of baptism which he had embraced. 
The consequence was, that he left his peo- 
ple ; and for aught that appears, he re- 
nounced the labors of the ministry. In 
the French war he joined the army as a 
private soldier, and continued till that of 
the revolution. He fell by the hand of an 
Indian, near Lake George, Sept. 8th, 1775. 
Mr. Blunt, like most of the separates, and 
Baptist ministers of his day, was a plain, 
unlettered man. He was not reputed a 
man of superior talents ; nor is it supposed 
that he ever rose to any eminence as a 
preacher. But he had the reputation of 
being honest and upright, pious and de- 
vout. 

There was one time a Mr. Barstow in 
this church, who was a licensed preacher. 
But whether he ever preached statedly to 
the church here, is not ascertained. 

There was also a Mr. Bloyce, a licensed 
preacher, connected with this church. 
But he left the place more than eighty 
years ago. These both were unlearn- 
ed men, but their memory is respected 
for their consistent piety. 

Since Rey. Mr. Leonard ceased to offi- 
ciate as the minister of this people, they 
have had four different Pastors, and two 
or three other ministers have labored with 
them for a little season. 

Rev. Abiel Fisher labored with them 
about a year ; received a call to become 
their pastor, but declined the invitation. 
After he left, the church gave Rev. Addi- 
son Parker, of Southbridge, an invitation 
to settle with them ; with which he com- 
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plied, and was installed Jan. 9th, 1833. 
His salary was $400 per annum. 

Mr. Parker continued the Pastor of the 
church till Dec. 12th 1835, when by his 
request, he was dismissed, and recom- 

‘mended to the church in Methuen, who 
had repeatedly solicited him to become 
their pastor. After Rev. Mr. Parker left, 
the church remained destitute of a Pastor, 
till the next August, when the Rev. Isaac 
Merriam, of Me., who had been previous- 
ly invited to become their Pastor, signi- 
fied his acceptance of their invitation. 
His continuance with the church was 
short. He was dismissed the last of Jan. 
1887. For afew months after Mr. Par- 
ker left, and before Mr. Merriam came, 
the church enjoyed the labors of Rev. Wil- 
liam Dennis, which were apparently bless- 
ed of God to the awakening of many sin- 
ners, and their hopeful conversion. In 
April, 1837, the church obtained the services 
of Mr. Orrin O. Stearns, who was then a 
member of the senior class in Brown Uni- 
versity. He supplied the desk during the 
summer; and July 30th received an invi- 
tation to become their pastor, which he 
accepted, and was ordained Sept. 25th, 
1837. He remained connected with the 
church in pastoral relation, till Oct. 14th, 
1839, when he resigned his office. In the 
settlement of Mr. Stearns, the church, for 
the first time, gave a salary of $500, which 
is the sum they still raise for the support 
of their minister. 

The church, from this time were but 
partially supplied with preaching, till May 
1840, when they invited Rev. Joel Ken- 
ney, of Wenham, to visit them as a can- 
didate for settlement. After supplying 
them a few Sabbaths, he was invited to 
become their Pastor ;—He accepted their 
invitation, and entered upon his duties as 
the Pastor of the church, June 14th, 1840. 

He still remains the Pastor of the 
church. 

In giving a faithful outline of the Bap- 
tist church in Sturbridge, the truth cannot 
be concealed, and charity does not require 
us to conceal it, that the fathers of this 
church, suffered the spoiling of their goods, 
for the support of an ecclesiastical polity, 
in which they were not represented, and 
which they believed the Scriptures did 
not authorize. This spoiling of goods, 
subjected them to the loss of several hun- 
dred pounds’ property wrested from them, 
and sacrificed by persons who had no 
just right to it. Nor can it be denied, 
that several members of this church have 
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been shut up in prison, for no other crime 
than that of declining to support a minis- 
ter, whom they did not hear. The men 
are yet living whose excellent fathers, like 
Paul and Silas, prayed and sang praises 
to God in prison. And so struck was the 
jailer with the eminent piety of the vene- 
rated Fiske and Corry, when they were 
imprisoned together, that he declared, 
that if the legal authorities did not release 
them, he would, throw open the prison 
doors and set them free. : 

This is not the first time that the piety 
of men imprisoned, on account of. their re- 
ligion, has made a salutary impression on 
the mind of their jailer. 

The same thing occurred in the times of 
the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ.- It 
is moreover true, that Mr. Moulton of 
Brimfield, for preaching in this town, was 
seized as a vagabond and thrown into pri- 
son. Buton this painful topic enough has 
been said. 

Thanks to God, that better days have 
fallen to our lot. The principles of reli- 
gious liberty, in the defence of which 
Roger Williams dared to face almost the 
whole of christendom, have, at length, 
become so established in the minds of our 
countrymen, that all persons, who demearn 
themselves as peaceable citizens, can safely 
think and act, in their religious concerns, 
accountable to no human tribunal. 

To show the estimation in which one 
of these sufferers was afterwards held in 
the town from a majority of whose inhabi- 
tants he had suffered the spoiling of his 
goods, and the detention of his body in pri- 
son, thuugh his sentiments remained un- 
changed, let it be remembered, that Dea- 
con Daniel Fiske, in the time ofhis coun- 
try’s peril, in the early part of the Revo- 
lutionary war, was entrusted with the re- 
sponsible charge of representing this town 
in the General Coutrt of Massachusetts. 
He died a member of the house of Assem- 
bly in 1778. In proportion to their num- 
bers, it is believed that the members of the” 
Baptist church, in this town, have for more ° 
than half a century had their full share of 
influence, and respectability in the com- 
munity. 


P. S. The deacons of this church have been 
Daniel Fiske, John Newall, Jonathan Phillips, 
Henry Fiske, John Phillips, Jonathan Lyon, 
Moses Fiske, Prince Brachett. 

Their present pastor, 1844, is Rev. J. Wood- 
bury. 

* 
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ENGLISH WESTERN ASSOCIATION 
LETTER, 1749. 


To the cditor of the Memorial. 


My dear brother: We love to associate 
with the spirits of those who have preced- 
ed us in the church. We learn from their 
records how their views and feelings cor- 
responded with our own. Hence the val- 
ue of our denominational history, and the 
impoftance of registering passing events. 
In a visit I paid a short time before I left 
England, to Bratton in Wiltshire, the val- 
ued senior deacon of that church, P. Whit- 
taker, Esq., showed me a considerable col- 
lection of the cireular letters of the (late) 
Western Association, which became very 
iarge, and existed more than a century and 
ahalf. Formany years, in the early part 
ofits history, these documents were not 
printed, but were sent in manuscript to 
each associated church. The enclosed is 
a letter drawn up by the excellent, and 
afterwards eminent Benj. Beddome, the 
eelebrated author of many beautiful 
hymns in all our collections, when a 
young man. He seems to have been at 
the Association only asa visiter. I hope 
you will be able to find room for it in 
your excellent Memorial, both because it 
seems to me truly valuable, and has nev- 
er yet been printed. Fraternally yours, 

JOSEPH BELCHER. 

New York, May 4, 1844. 

The Elders and Messengers of the sev- 
eral baptized churches meeting in associ- 
ation at Horsely on the 17th and 18th of 
May, 1749, and holding the doctrines of 
Eternal election, particular redemption, 

free justification, efficacious grace in con- 
version, and sanctification, and final per- 
severance. 

To the church of Christ meeting at 
Earl Stoke and Bratton, sendeth chris- 
tian salutation— 

*Tis with the utmost pleasure we can 
inform you, that through the wonted good- 
ness of God unto us, we have had a peace- 
able, comfortable, and we hope a profita- 
ble meeting. Our assembling together 
we trust has not been in vain with re- 
spect to ourseives, snd we heartily wish 
that it may not be so with respect to you, 
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We have put up many fervent prayers to 
the Father of Mercies on your behalf. 
spread your complaints before the throne 
of grace, and by the warmest supplica- 
tions, addressed in the name of Jesus. en- 
deavored to draw down a blessing upon 
you. But as diligence and dependence 
should be constant companions in the 
christian life, we that have been putting 
up prayers for you, would now deal out 
instructions to you, heartily entreating 
that God would graciously answer the 
one by powerfully impressing the other. 

And here what shall we say? Shall 
we fill up our paper with-a repetition of 
those things which have from year to year 
been recommended to you? Shall we 
again tell you that prayer is the very 
breath of the new creature, and that a 
prayerless professor is like a carcase 
without a soul? Shall we remind the 
masters of families of the important trust 
committed to their charge, and the strong 
and forcible obligations they are under to 
instruct their children and servants in the 
principles of religion, and pray daily with 
as well as for them? Shall we again 
inculcate the expediency, nay the absolute 
necessity of frequent days of fasting and 
prayer, and caution you against thinking 
unworthily of such opportunities, as if not 
of divine appointment; or acting inconsis- 
tent with the design of them, by neglect- 
ing the mortification which is one great 
end of their institution? Shall we repeat 
our solemn injunctions in the name of God 
and of our Lord Jesus Christ, that as you 
value your own souls, and would be con- 
cerned for the welfare of those of others, 
you would frequently, seriously and affec- 
tionately talk about the things of God one 
to another. Let not the world possess all 
your hearts, employ all your thoughts and 
engross all your conversation; but as 
opportunity serves, (and each such oppor- 
tunity,) inquire into the spiritual state of 
your fellow Christians, and be willing to 
communicate your own, remembering that 
‘‘as iron sharpeneth tron, so the counte- 
nance of amanhis friend.’”’? Shall we en- 
treat you to be more free with your minis- 
ters? And don’t be silent and reserved 
when the important interests of your im- 
mortal souls call upon you to be communi- 
cative and open. 

But alas, how often have these things 
been recommended! With what warmth 
have they been pressed, and yet how 
little have they been regarded! Does 
not the languid professor continue a 
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languid professor still? And are not 
many whom we well hoped would be a 
crown of rejoicing to us in another world, 
a crown of thorns in this?) What then is 
wanting that these duties be enforced by 
suitable and coercive motives? Was this 
the case, we would search heaven and 
earth, range through the wide creation, 
turn over the sacred volume, and diligent- 
ly read the writings of men of the great- 
est piety and religion, but we would fur- 
nish first ourselves and then you with 
them. But we are sensible that a Divine 
[influence] is necessary, and the arm of 
the Lord which is not shortened, must be 
revealed. When Jacob is small, there is 
none by whom he can arise but the migh- 
ty God of Jacob. ‘Awake, awake, then 
O arm of the Lord; put on strength as 
in the ancient days, in the generations of 
old.” ‘Wilt thou not revive us again, 
that thy people may rejoice in thee 7?— 
Shew us thy mercy, O Lord, and grant us 
thy salvation.” 

Our dear friends, our mouth and our 
heart is enlarged. Most gladly would 
we contribute to your comfort, promote 
your welfare, and do all we can to serve 
you. ‘You are not straitened in us, but 
you are straitened in your own bowels.—- 
Now for a recompense in the same, we 
speak unto you as unto children, be ye 
also enlarged.” With respect to many 
of you, we have been, under God, the 
instruments of your conversion. We have 
observed with delight the warm and fer- 
vent kindness of your youth, and love of 
_ your espousals. We remember the time 
when you would have plucked out your 
own eyes and given them unto us; and 
this love to us we looked on as the fruit 
and effect of your more ardent love to 
God. The language of our souls was, 
“For what is our hope, our joy, or crown 
of rejoicing, are not even ye in the pres- 
ence of our Lord Jesus and at his coming. 
For ye are our glory and joy.”. And now 
shall an unhappy damp be cast upon our 
hopes? Shall we labor under a fatal and 
distressing disappointment? Fatal and 
distressing to us, but much more more so 
to you. Can we bear to see the crown 
thus negligently fall from your heads, and 
violently snatched from ours? Tis high 
time, brethren, to awakeout ofsleep. You 
stand upon the verge of eternity, and now 
is your salvation nearer than when you 
first believed. 

Amidst these counsels which we give to 
you, we are deeply sensible how dispro- 
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portionate our abilities are to our work, 
and therefore earnestly beg your contin- 
ued prayers for us, if we might [that we 
may] be ‘free from the blood ofall men,” 
and rightly discharge the office which our 
own weakness and sinfulness, as well as 
your languor and lukewarmness often ren- 
der burdensome and grievous. 

‘* Thus committing you to God and the 
word of his grace, which is able to build 
you up, and give you an inheritance 
among them that are sanctified, we re- 
main with all sincerity and affection 

Your brethren in Gospel bonds, 
Signed by us on Thursday 

May 18, 1749. 

Edmund Jones, Moderator. 

Hugh Evans, William Plummer, 

John Hayden, Isaac Haun, 

Robert Day, James Hanks, 

Robert Manning, Edward Western, 

John Jones, Benjamin Kendall}, 

Henry Ramsey, Josiah Andiews, 

BREVIATES. 

The first day, time being spent in 
prayer by our brethren Robert Day, Wil- 
liam Plummer, Hugh Evans, and Isaac 
Haun, a sermon was preached by our 
brother Edmund Jones, from 2 Cor. ii, 15. 
The words are these ‘‘For we are unto 
God a sweet savor of Christin them that 
are saved, and in them that perish.” Af- 
ter sermon was ended, the letters were 
read, and the several Messengers being 
asked what they had to offer that might 
be inserted in the General letter, and noth- 
ing new being stated but what had been 
usually inserted, our brother Benjamin 
Bedhame [Beddome] was unanimously 
desired to draw it up, and after time spent 
in prayer by our brother Ebenezer Lud- 
low, the first day was concluded. 

On the second day, time being spent in 
prayer, by our brethren, John Evans, 
Thomas Davis, James Hanks, and Ed- 
ward Western, the case of Plymouth was 
considered, and referred to our brother 
Edmund Jones, who intends paying them 
a visit shortly. The General letter was 
then read, approved, and signed, and 
Thursday, 8th of June, next reeommend- 
ed to be kept as a day of fasiing and 
prayer, or as near it as may be, and one 
or two more such days to be kept in the 
year. Afterwards time was spent in 
prayer by our brethren Benjamin Bed- 
hame, and Philip Jones, and a sermon 
was preached by our brother Robert Day 
from Rom. vii. 9, the words are these ‘‘For 
Iwas alive without the law once, but 
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when the commandment came, sin revi- 
ved, and I died.” 

The next association to be held at Wel- 
lington, on Tuesday, inthe Whitsunweek ; 
the sermon to be preached by our brother 
Hugh Evans, and in case of failure by our 
brother John Hayden. 


REVIEW. 


THe CoNSERVATIVE PRINCIPLE OF OUR 
Literature: an Address before the 
Literary Societies of Hamilton Inst- 
tution, delivered June 13th, 1843. By 
Wm. R. Williams, of Amity street 
Church, New- York. 


PUBLISHED BY REQUEST OF THE SOCIETIES. 


Though far distant at the time this Ad- 
dress was delivered, the well earned en- 
comiums of its worth reached and gladden- 
edus. Few menare so well qualified as 
the author, to do justice to such a theme; 
and among the gifted few, alas how small 
a number seem inclined to task them$elves 
to accomplish any thing really worthy of 
their powers on such an occasion. Anni- 
versary addresses before literary societies, 
have for some cause or other come to be 
regarded as very cheap, commonplace and 
worthless affairs, for the most part; and 
we fear that their real dignity and impor- 
tance are inadequately regarded by the 
great mass even of those who accept their 
ephemeral if not ambiguous honors. 

Dr. Williams has in this instance set 
an example worthy to be emulated, hav- 
ing selected a noble and most appropriate 
theme, he has given time and labor to 

‘its discussion worthy of himself and of 
the occasion. ‘he Society did well in 
soliciting with earnest importunity its pub- 
lication. It is late, indeed, in coming 
from the press, and bears on its face some- 
what of that utilitarian spirit, so far as 
its mechanism is concerned, which is 
mentioned in the treatise itself as one of 
the characteristics of the times, Why did 
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not those to whom its publication was con- 
fided expand it to one hundred pages, in- 
stead of compressing it by the use of small 
close type to fifty? But maugre all the 
trifling regrets of this character which its 
appearance awakened at first sight, (but 
which we soon forgot in the perusal, )—we 
think no one mentally prepared to relish 
its beauties, or morally alive to the im- 
portance of the object aimed at, can fail to 
regard it as a production of prime interest 
and value. 

Its plan or analysis is extremely simple. 
After defining literature in its most com- 
prehensive signification, he. briefly indi- 
cates his estimate of the extent of its influ- 


j ence for weal or wo upon the mass of 


he people. ‘The following passage sets 
forth weighty and truthful views on this 
part of the subject. 


‘‘We know that God and man hold 
each of us responsible for the utterance of 
the heart by the lips. Human tribunals 
punish the slanderer because his words 
affect the peace of society; and the Last 
Day exacts its reckoning for ‘‘every idle 
word,” because that word, however light- 
ly uttered, was the utterance of a soul, 
and went out to influence, for good or for 
evil, the souls of others.” 

‘And if the winged words, heedless and 
unpremeditated, of a man’s lips are thus 
influential, and enter into the matter of 
his final account, it cannot be supposed 
that these words when fixed by the art of 
writing, or scattered by the art of printing, 
either have less power over human socie- 
ty, or are in the eye of heaven clothed 
with less solemn responsibilities. A writ- 
ten literature embalms the perishable, ar- 
rests the progress of decay, and gives to our 
words a longer life and a wider scope of 
influence. Such words, so preserved and 
so diffused, are the results too of more than 
ordinary deliberation. If malicious, their 
malice is malice prepense. If foolish, their 
folly is studied, and obstinate, and shame- 
less. The babbler sins in the ears of a 
few friends, and in the privacy of home. 
The frivolous or vicious writer sins, as on 
a wider theatre, and before the eyes of 
thousands, while the echoes of the press 
waft his words to distant lands and later 
times. And because much of this litera- 
ture may be hasty, and heedless, ludicrous 
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in tone, and careless in style, soon to evap- 
orate and disappear, like the froth on some 
hurried stream, we are not to suppose that 
it is therefore of no practical influence.— 
The English stage, in the days of the last 
two Stuarts, was of reckless character ;— 
the child of mere whim, the progeny of 
impulse and license. Many of its produc- 
tions were alike regardless of all mor- 
al and literary rules,—the light-hearted 
utterance of a depraved generation : full of 
merry falsehoods and jesting plasphemy, 
fantastic and barbarous in style, as well as 
irreligious in their spirit. Yet he must be 
a careless reader of history, who, because 
of its reckless, trivial, and profligate char- 
acter; assigns to it but a limited influence. 
It did in fact grievously aggravate the na- 
tional wickedness whence it sprung.” 

‘“‘ The trivial and the ephemeralas they 
float by, in glittering bubbles to the waters 
of oblivion, may yet work irreparable and 
enduring mischief ere their brief career 
ends ; and the result may continue, vast 
and permanent, when the fleeting causes 
which operated have long gone by. We 
err grievously, therefore, if we suppose 
that the frivolous is necessarily uninfluen- 
tial, and that when the word passes its 
effects also pass with it. According to 
Eastern belief, the plague that wastes a 
city, may be communicated by the gift of 
a glove ora ribbon. The spark struck 
from the iron heel of the laborer may have 
disappeared ere the eye could mark its 
transient lustre, yet ere it expired have fir- 
ed the train which explodes a magazine, 
lays a town in ruins, and spreads around 
a wide circuit, alarm and lamentation, be- 
reavement and death. Trifles may have 
no trivial influence. What is called the 
lighter literature of the age may be even 
thus evanscent yet not inefficacious.”’ 

Theevils besetting and perilling Ameri- 
can literature and the remedy of those evils 
constitute the theme of the address. Of 
the former he first notices the mechanical 
and utilitarian spirit of the times. Its evil 
and extensive influence in the State and 
upon the best interests of the churches is 
briefly sketched. Take this paragraph as 
an illustration of the latter. 

“Let the same love of selfish gain per- 
vade the pulpits of our land; let the mes- 
sengers of the gospel learn to prophesy 
smooth things, and instead of ‘the word 
in season,’ let them substitute the word in 
fashion—let them retail doctrines that ad- 
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mit no personal application, truths that 
wound not the conscience and pierce not 
the heart, and morals enforced by no mo- 
tives of love to God, but by mere consid- 
erations of gain or honor—let them com- 
pile unoffending truisms and dexterous 
sophisms, and put these in place of unpal- 
atable truths—let them listen to the echoes 
of popular opinion evermore, that they 
may in them learn their lessons of duty ; 
and where soon is the gospel so administer- 
ed, and where is the church if left but to 
such instruction? The far-sighted law of 
right as God ordained and administers it 
would be overthrown, that in its stead 
might be set up the law of interest, as 
short-sighted man expounds it; and a creed 
by which the world is to be humored, flat- 
tered and adored, would be audaciously 
preached at the foot of a cross which ran- 
somed that world only by renouncing and 
only by defying it. No—gain is not god- 
liness.”’ | 


Next he considers this as an age of pas- 
sion, and traces its corrupting influence on 
our literature. Take this sample of the 
illustrations under this head. 


‘‘ Ts it possible that the same dangerous 
ascendancy of passion may be fostered 
where we should have been slow to sus- 
pect it, by the ultraism of some good men 
among the social reformers of our time.— 
‘Wilberforce was, in the judgment of 
Mackintosh, the very model of a reform- 
er, because he united an earnestness that 
never flagged with a sweetness that never 
failed. There are good men that have noth- 
ing of this last trait. Amid the best inten- 
tions there is occasionally, in the benevo-~ 
lent projects even, of this day, a species of 
Jack Cadeism, if we may be allowed the 
expression, enlisted in the service of re- 
form. It seems the very opposite of the 
character of Wilberforce, nourishes an ac- 
ridity and violence of temper, that appears 
to delight in repelling, and seeks to enkin- 
dle feeling by wild exaggeration and per- 
sonal denunciation ; raves in behalf of 
good with the very spirit of evil, and 
where it cannot convince assent, would 
extort submission. Even truth itself when 
administered at a scalding heat, cannot 
benefit the recipient; and the process is 
not safe for the hands of the administrator 
himself.” 


Lawlessness is the third of the evils con- 
sidered, and false liberalism the fourth.— 
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we cannot forbear extracting another par- 
agraph here. 


“The spirit of Pope’s Universal Prayer 
seems to many in consequence of these and 
other influences, the essence of an enlight- 
ened Christian charity. They cannot en- 
dure the anathemas of Paul against those 
who deny his Lord. They would classify 
the Koran and the Shaster with the Scrip- 
tures. Some have recently discovered a 
truth of which those writers were them- 
selves strangely ignorant, that the Deist- 
ical and Atheistical scholars of France, 
the T‘heomachists who prepared the way 
for its Revolution, the men who loaded 
the Crucified Nazarene and his religion 
with all outrages were in truth Christians, 
although they knew it not themselves.— 
Just as much, it seemsto us, as Nero was 
an unconscious Howard ; just as much as 
Catiline was, in modest ignorance of his 
own merits, an anticipated Washington. 
It is worse than idle thus to confound all 
moral distinctions. ‘T’o suitthese new and 
more liberal views of Christianity, it has 
become of course necessary to revise the 
gospel, and to supersede at least the an- 
cient forms of the Christian religion. Thus 
in a land the literature and religion of 
which are becoming more and more 
known to some of our scholars, Strauss 
has eviscerated the New Testament of 
all its facts, and leaves in all its touching 
and miraculous narrations but the frag- 
ments of a popular myth,—intended to 
shadow forth certain truths common in the 
history of human nature in all ages. The 
nation to which he belongs, and which 
claims to be the most profound in meta- 
physical speculation and in varied learn- 
ing, of all the nations of our time, is revi- 
ving in some of its schools an undisguis- 
ed Pantheism, which makes the universe 
God: and thus, in effect, gives to Job and 
the dunghill un which he sate, the ulcers 
which covered him, and the potsherds with 
which he scraped himself, the honor of 
being all -parts and parcels alike of the 
same all-pervading Deity. And this is 
the wisdom, vaunted and profound, of our 
times; a return, in fact, to those discover- 
ies described of old in a venerable volume 


which we all wot of, in the brief and pithy 


sentence,—‘ The world by wisdom knew 
not God.’ The result of its arrogant self- 
confidence was blindness to the great fact 
blazing on the whole face of creation, and 
deafness to the dread voice that speaks out 
of all history, the truth that there is a 
God. And hence, not so much from any 
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singular cogency in his reasouing as from 
the palatableness of the results which that 
reasoning reaches, Spinoza, the Pantheist 
Jew, is, after a long lapse of years of con- 
futation and obscurity, rising again in the 
view of some scholars in Germany, Brit- 
ain, and America, to the rank of a guide 
in morals and a master of religious truth. 
When such a form of philosophy becomes 
prevalent, all forms of religion are alike 
true, or in other words, are alike false; 
and room isto be made for a new religion 
by which man shall worship Nature or 
himself. So difficult is it for the gospel 
to suit men’s waywardness. It was the 
objection of the old Pagans to Christianity, 
as we learn from Origen, that it was too 
universal a religion; that every country 
should of right be allowed a religion of 
its own; and Christianity was arrogant 
in asking to be received as the one faith of 
all countries. But now the opposers of 
this gospel discover that it has the defeet 
of not being universal enough ; and they 
wish a wider faith, that will embrace the 
race, let them think as they please, and 
worship as they may. ~Thus would this 
school reconcile all religions by evaporat- 
ing them.” 

The fifth and last of these evils men- 
tioned is superstition, which is variously 
and fully delineated. 

In summing up the combined influence 
of all these causes in corrupting and de- 
basing our literature, he presents some 
illustrations which must. be felt; God 
grant they may be heeded. He justly 
says ‘ 

‘¢ There have been newspapers circula- 
ting in Christian America, that would 
have been hailed in the cities of the 
plain on the day ere the avenging fires 
fell from Heaven, as the utterances of no 
uncongenial spirit, the work of men mor- 
ally acclimated to breathe that atmosphere 
of putridity and death. There have been 
seen, as editors, men whose hearts seem 
to have become first ossified, and then ca- 
rious, in the exercise of their vocation, 
alike hardened in feeling and corrupted in 
principle, men who had no mercy, no 
conscience and noshame. And such men 
have been not only suffered but applaud- 
ed, courted and bribed, while ‘‘a reading 
public,” to use a phrase of the tines, has 
beenfound to gather eagerly around the 
moral slaughter houses, over which such 
spirits presided; and has delighted itself 
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in snuffing the perfumes of each fresh 
sacrifice, feeding on the garbage, and 
drenching their soulsin the puddles there 
supplied. The extent of the moral taint 
already spread from such foul sources of 
corruption who can estimate ? Were 
such to become the pervading and control- 
ling spirit of our literature, that literature, 
and the society which sustains it, must 
collapse and perish, a loathsome mass of 
festering corruption.” 


Under the second general division, the 
remedy is inquired for. It cannot be found 
in legislation, nor in education nor phi- 
losophy, nor in general knowledge. He 
thus proceeds in answering the question. 


‘‘The remedy that shall guard and 
purge, and invigorate and fructify our lit- 
erature, must have power, and to possess 
power it must come from without ;—not 
from man, not from society—but from 
something older, higher and mightier than 
society or man. But to avail with us, it 
must not only have power, but popular 
power. Our government is a government 
of popular opinion, and no doctrine that 
confines itself to the schools or to certain 
select classes in society, a sacerdotal or 
an aristocratic class, can suffice. Jt must 
also have permanent power, and be be- 
yond the reach of change from the chang- 
ing customs and fashions of the time.— 
And where shall such a remedy be 
found; rebuking a cold utilitarianism, 
curbing the fierceness of passion, awing 
the lawless, enlightening and shaming the 
falsely liberal, and emancipating the slave 
of superstition? Looking at the variety 
and complexity of the evils to be over- 
come, where it may be asked, shall we 
seek it? Human authority is insufficient, 
acd mortal wisdom is dumb. Yet we 
believe that such a principle of recovery 
and conservatism exists, and one that has 
in perfection all the several elements need- 
ed to success. It has power; for it comes 
from God and stretches into eternity— 
popular power; for it was made by the 
maker of man's heart, and has in all 
ages of history and amid all varieties of 
culture proved its power over the masses, 
and commended itself to the hearts of 
the people—permanent power; for it has 
lasted while empires have fallen, and sects 
and schools of philosophy have risen, 
vaunted, flourished, faded and been for- 
gotten. It claims all times, and its re- 
wards and denunciations are fetched from 
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beyond the grave and lay hold upon an- 
other world. Is it asked again: Where 
is this remedial agent—this branch of heal- 
ing for the bitter waters, the Marah foun- 
tains of our Literature ? 

We answer: It is the cross of Christ. 
Let us not shrink to say it. 

THE Cross or Curist 18 THE ON- 
LY CONSERVATIVE PRINCIPLE OF OUR 
LITERATURE.’’ 


After explaining at considerable length 
what is not, and what is meant by the 
doctrine of the cross as this efficient rem- 
edy, he thus proceeds: 


‘¢Let us now, for a moment, turn to 
the history of that Cross, in order that we 
may perceive more clearly its strange el- 
ements of power. Place yourselves then, 
in imagination, amid the multitude, that 
swayed by curiosity, or inflamed by hate, 
are rushing from the hall of judgment, and 
sweeping along their hurried and tumultu- 
ous way to the hill of crucifixion. Reel- 
ing under insults, a meek sufferer, whose 
head is bound with a crown of thorns, and 
his face swollen with blows and wet with 
the spewings of the mob, is threading, 
slowly and painfully, his way through 
that exasperated crowd, all athirst and 
ravening for his blood. He has reached 
the spot selected for his death. ~There he 
stands faint, but mute and uncomplaining, 
whilst the cruel preparations are made 
that shall consummate the sacrifice. Amid 
shouts, and taunts, and fiercest blasphe- 
my, he is nailed and lifted up. As the 
cross becomes erect, and he hangs at last 
before that excited multitude, methinks l 
see exultation, like a rising breeze, ruffle 
that sea of upturned faces. And there he 
is lifted, how utterly friendless and abject 
to the eye of man; for even the thieves 
upbraid him, that hang and writhe beside 
him 

But were your eyes unsealed, as the 
prophet opened those of his servant at 
Dothan, you would discern, besides and 
above that howling rabble, a more august 
gathering. Legions, whose feeblest war- 
rior would have turned to paleness the 
eheek of Cesar at the head of all his hosts, 
are gazing there; yet withheld by some 
dread sentence, they do not interpose.— 
Angels that excel in might and in glory, 
watch that desolate sufferer with adoring 
interest. That much outraged victim, 
seemingly rejected of man and abandoned 
of God, is my Maker. In that lowly 
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form is veiled the incarnate Godhead.— | 


The angels that smote Sennacherib’s 
camp, and slew the first-born of Egypt, 
have bowed often their heads to this be- 
ing, as their Lord and their Creator. Ex- 
cited as are his enemies, they could frame 
no consistent accusation against him to 
justify their enmity. There, under re- 
proach, anguish and cursing, dies the only 
one of Adam’s race that knew no sin. For 
no guilt of his own is he suffering, but to 
cancel that of his murderer, man. Thus 
viewed, what elements of grandeur and 
tenderness, of the loftiest splendor and the 
lowliest ¢ondescension, blend in that dread 
sacrifice. Do men look with — interest 
on greatness in misery? Itis here. The 
King of glory dying as a malefactor. 
Are they touched with sympathy for dis- 
tress} How deep was the anguish even 
of his patient spirit, when he cried out, in- 
voking a Father who had hidden his face. 
Should wisdom attract, here was the great 
Teacher whom all. Judea had admired, 
speaking as never man spake,—the heav- 
enly Teacher for whom Socrates had 
taught himself and his scholars to hope.— 
He is here giving his lessons on the cross. 


The good man dying ignominiously, of 


whom Plato had glimpses, is here, the ex- 
emplar of perfect innocence, enduring the 
treatment due to consummate wickedness. 
That sacrifice stirs all worlds. Hell mis- 
ses its expected prey, and the spell of des- 
pair over the accursed earth is broken.— 
That sacrifice may well have power with 
man, for it has power with God. ‘Fo the 
human mind, it presents in the closest 
union and in their highest energy, all the 
elements of sympathy, awe and tender- 
ness. It blends a Divine majesty that 
might well overawe the haughtiest, with 
a winning gentleness that would re-assure 
the most desponding. It may well be, at 
the same time, a theme for the mind of 
an angel to study, without grasping all its 
vastness, and a motive for the mind of the 
Sabbath school ehild to feel, without be- 
ing repelled by its loftiness. It has pow- 
er, practical power—popular power—per- 
manent power. It is God’s remedy for 
sin ; and with the accompanying influen- 
ces of his Spirit, itean avail as the remed 

for all forms of man’s sin, as that sin is 
infused into, and as it is found envenoming 
either the literature of the world, or any 
other product of the human mind. Let 
us but transcribe that truth into the heart, 
and illustrate in the life, or rather let the 
Tenewing grace of God’s Spirit so transfer 
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it into the soul of man, let me be enabled 
to believe in this Divine Sufferer as my 
Saviour—to feel with him I am dying to 
the world, and that with him too, I shall 
rise again from the grave, see him on the 
Judgment throne, and follow him into the 
gates of Paradise: and with these truths 
firmly grasped by the mind, what has the 
world left wherewith to allure, wherewith 
to appalme? I have thrown myself loose 
from the trammels of earth. Its cords 
have perished at the touch of an ethereal 
fire. Disengaged from its entanglements, 
its bonds sundered, and its snares parted, 
I soar aloft, to sit, in the language of Paul, 
in heavenly places in Christ Jesus. I 
rise yet higher, and in the awful language 
of Peter, I, the heir of corruption, and 
once the bondsman of death, am made ‘a 
partaker of the divine nature.’ Here is 
power.”’ 


After going over, one by one, all the 
evils considered, and showing the adapted- 
ness of this potent remedy to grapple with 
and overcome them, he remarks with evi- 
dent justice and beauty as well as perti- 
nency that— 


“The cross of Christ thoroughly ap- 
preciated and ardently loved is an ade- 
quate remedy for all the evils of the 
world, and necessarily, therefore, for all 
the evils of the world’s literature. It 
contains the only elements which can 
counteract all the perils we have described, 
satisfy the demands of the human heart, — 
and correct the wanderings of the hu- | 
man reason, and thus remedy the evils, be 
they literary or political, of society, by 
supplying those wants of our nature out of 
which these evils have sprung, and by 
restraining the excesses to which these 
wants lead. As to the casuistry and su- 


/perstition, the fanaticism and persecution 


that have sometimes abused the name of 
the cross for their shelter, we can ouly say 
that the doctrine is no more chargeable 
with these its perversions, than is the 
dread Name of God responsible for all the 
fearful profanation made of it, when it is. 
used as an oath, to give sting to a jest, or 
to add venom to a curse.” 

‘‘But some feel, and others have inti- 
mated that the cross of Christ has been 
tried, and has failed. The church has 
tried substitutes for it indeed, and these 
have ever failed. But the cross itself has 
not yet been tried by the church continu- 
ously and fully. Protestantism even has 
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talked too much of it as justifying the sin- 
ner, but shrunk from it assanctifying him. 
As to its failures, when really tried, they 
have never been more than apparent. In 
the hurry and cry of the conflict, the voice 
of evil is louder than that of good. When 
most seeming to fail, the cross is but like 
its Founder, when amid the growing 
darkness of his last agony, the Dragon 
seemed writhed around him, and the fatal 
sting of death was transfixing him. For 
atime the race of mankind might seem to 
have lost their Redeemer, and the gates of 
Hope as they swung slowly back, seemed 
about to close for ever upon asinking world. 
But when that darkness was past, and the 
field of battle was again seen, it was the 
Dragon that lay outstretched and stiffen- 
ed, with bruised head—all feeble and still, 
in the shadow of that silent cross; while ra- 
diant in the distance, were the open portals 
of Heaven, and earth lay bathed in the 
lustrous dawn of anew Hope.” 
‘For the gates of Paradise 
Open stand on Calvary.’ 

‘And when some forty days have pas- 
sed, there is seen in the glittering air over 
the summit of Olivet, the form of the un- 
harmed and ascending Redeemer. As 
victor over death and hell, he is leading 
captivity captive, returning to his proper 
and native glory, and going before to pre- 
pare a royal mansion and a crown of righ- 
teousness for all his cross-bearing follow- 
ers. Thus, wasseeming failure the secret 
and the forerunner of real victory. So 
hasitsince been. The days of the French 
revolution, when infidelity was ready to 
triumph, ushered in the era of foreign 
missions, when Satan’s oldest seats under- 
went a new invasion. So will it continue 
to be. Every conflict, sore and long 
though it may be, will but add to the tro- 
phies of the Redeemer's cross, till around 
it cluster as votive offerings, the wreaths 
of every science and the palms of every 
art—and that instrument of shame and 
anguish be hailed as the hinge of the 
world’s history and destiny, the theme of 
all our study, and the central sun of all our 
hopes, the sanction to the universe of all 
God’s laws, and the seal to all the elect 
of our race of an endless redemption from 
the belief, power, and practice of all evil. 
In the coming years of the world’s his- 
tory, the presaging eye may look forward 
to the fierce clash of opinions, the tumult 
of parties, and the collision of empires.— 
But when the waters are out, and one bar- 
rier after another is overwhelmed, and 
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one sea-mark topples and disappears after 
another beneath the engulfing flood, God 
is but overturning what man has built.— 
The foundation of his own hand will re- 
main unshaken. The floods of the peo- 
ple cannot submerge it; the gates of hell 
cannot prevail against its quiet might.” 

Ample as our extracts of this address 
may appear to be, we are quite sure our 
readers will not wish them less, and our 
hope is that many may be induced by 
them to peruse, yea, study till their souls 
are fully imbued with it, this noble con- 
tribution to a sanctified literature. Its 
ample and learned notes are themselves a 
treasure. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


We have not known the press in this 
country to teem with more valuable pub- 
lications than during the past two months, 
and they speak well for our people ; they 
indicate a sound and healthy tone of feel- 
ing in the reading classes, for Booksellers 
are obliged to print books that are in de- 
mand. 

We have great pleasure to announce to 
our readers, that Messrs. Sorin §- Ball of 
Philadelphia have published a beautiful 
edition of South’s Sermons, in 4 volumes, 
octavo. They are printed in excellent 
style, and bold type. A more valuable 
addition to a minister’s library can hard- 
ly be made ifhe be a thinking man. We 
have ever esteemed Dr. South as one of 
the most gloriots ornaments of the Eng- 
lish church, and though we dissent from 
his politics, we admire his piety, his elo- 
quence, his genuine wit, his singular direct- 
ness,and irresistible conclusions.—We are 
sure that this work will not only amply re- 
pay the publishers, but perform a valable 
mission. 


Sorin & Ball have also reprinted a 
very exquisite edition of Burkitt's expose- 
tory Notes on the New Testament in 2 
volumes 8vo. This most judicious com- 
mentary has long been scarce, a large pro- 
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portion of our young clergy have never 
seen it,—we hail its reprint. Burkitt 
abounds in plain manlv common sense 
views of truth, his exposition very fre- 
quently affords the most ingenious divi- 
sion and treatment of texts and subjects. 
We prefer Burkitt to Scott and Barnes, and 
place him in our esteem next to our great 
favorite Mathew Henry. If any minister 
or private christian, who can only com- 
mand a small library, were to ask our 
advice in selecting a commentary on the 
New Testament, we should at once recom- 
mend Burkitt. Weare rarely disappoint- 
ed when we refer to his pages. These 
volumes are substantially bound, and if 

Messrs. Sorin & Ball execute their publi- 
cations in the same style they will acquire 
an extensive reputation. 


Gould, Kendall § Lincoln of Boston, 
have just issued another attractive little 
volume of sermons and essays by that 
charming and popular writer, Dr. Harris, 
author of the Great Teacher. This eon- 

tains some of his best sermons, especially 
that on the conversion of the Jews. It is 
edited by our excellent brother Belcher, 
and will no doubt be sought for, by all 
who possess the Great Teacher, Mammon, 
Union, &c. 

The same house have also printed a very 
able essay entitled “* What is Baptism?” by 
a minister in Ohio. We are told by a 
celebrated divine who examined the man- 
uscript that it is uncommonly able, —from 
our own hasty examination we can en- 
dorse this statement,—we recommend it 
and also Hague’s work, which we have 
never seen surpassed in some particulars. 
We are glad to hear that it is obtaining a 
large circulation and exciting a wide- 
spread interest; few men of the age are 
better prepared than Mr. Hague to do this 
subject full justice. 


The Ciceronian, or Prussian method of 
teaching the elements of the Latin Lan- 
guage, by Rev. Barnas Sears D. D., and 
President of Newton Institution, is a work | 


| 
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much needed—our elementary books in 
Latin are meagre affairs—we have tried 
them in teaching, and felt how much there 
was yet to be attained in smoothing the 
pathway to the acquirement of the Latin 
tongue. We are ourselves using this book 
in instruction, and can confidently advise 
its adoption. It will work its way into ev- 
ery school in New-England—why will not 
Dr. Sears prepare us a Latin grammar, 
that shall banish Andrews & Stoddard’s, 
from our land, and give him aclaim on 
the gratitude ofthe rising race. We vast- 
ly prefer the old Eton, for its simplicity, 
to the crowded and complex pages of A. 
& S’s. book, which we cordially dislike. 


John S. Taylor § Co., have done good 
service by acheap edition of Dr. Spring’s 
invaluable Lectures on the obligations of 
the world to the Bible.—No house should 
be destitute of this book, no father should 
suffer his child to leave the paternal roof, 
without this safeguard in his trunk. We 
never read it without thanking in our very 
heart, its venerable and able author. We 
esteem it as a monument ta his piety, ta- 
lent and name. 

Mr. Taylor has also reprinted English 
Martyrs, by Charlotte Elizabeth. Put this 
into every Sabbath school Library, and let 
our children see what Popery has done— 
to the best of men. We have carefully 
examined the compilation of this book, and 
find it to be historically most faithfully and 
accurately performed. . 


Crocker §° Brewster have published a 
volume entitled Infant Church. Member- 
ship, or the relation of baptized children to 
the church. 

Our ministers may need to consult this 
book to see what forms are worn by error, 
but our people will not be interested by it. 
It goes on the ground that Bapiism came in 
place of circumeision. We hope its respect- 
ed author, the Rev. Mr. Stearns of Cam- 
bridgeport, never alludes to the indecency 
of Baptism by immersion ! 


Robert Carter of New-York has sent us, 
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a very pretty little life of John Huss, which 
we like exceedingly. It is translated from 
the German, and seems more ample in 
its historical detailsthan any other sketch 
we have seen of the great reformer and 
faithful martyr. 

We should be sorry to omit mention of 
a capital book printed by J. S. Taylor § 
Co. The World's religion, by Lady Colqu- 
houn. We have had the English copy 
these two years, and often wished its in- 
troduction to the American public. It is 
full of sound sense and piety—just fit for 
every young lady in the land to read. 


W. D. Ticknor & Co. have done a great 
service to the scientific world by givinga 
fine volume on Mineralogy, by Francis Al- 
ger. This is a thick yolume of 700 pages, 
with engravings. It imbodies the well 
known work of Phillips, and is now re- 
garded by scientific men in Boston as the 
most complete work in the English lan- 
guage. It forms an Encyclopedia on this 
subject. 

We are greatly delighted with a little 
thing from the same house, called The 
Scenery Shower, or the beautiful, the Pic- 
turesque, and the grand” in Nature. 

No one should travel this summer with- 
out carrying this jewel into the country. 
It will create in many, a true taste for Na- 
ture, and retine it in others. 

We really thank Mr. Burton for this 
needed little book—children will value it. 

Litlle § Brown of Boston have com- 
menced a new scries of Spark’s American 
Biography. 

The first volume appears in the best 
style of these eminent booksellers, and 
contains the life of Robert De La Salle 
and Patrick Henry. 

We believe the first is by Dr. Sparks, 
the last by Alexander Everett. We have 
read it with deep interest, and anticipate 
the series with great pleasure. 

Dr. Sparks is a national benefactor, and 
future generations will do him homage for 
his labors. We wish we could induce all 
our young people to obtain, read and 
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study his charming production. Amer- 
ican history should be the chosen pursuit 
of every young American—and we are 
glad to see that the taste of our people is 
running into such channels. This volume 
is equal to any English one in beauty of 
style as respects typography and paper. 


The Unique, by Gregory GopOoLPHIN, 
Boston, 1844. 

As soon as this book was published, 
we wrote a favorable notice of its object 
and the talent with which that object had 
been accomplished, but the article was 
mislaid. We have read it through twice, 
and really think it a very smart and use- 
ful litttle affair. The drawings are per- 
fectly life-like—perhaps Pompoloni is 
overcolored, but we know some of the 
family and can recognise the lineaments. 
The notices of this work in all the papers 
we have seen have been highly flattering, 
and we hope its reverend author will 
apply his talents to some other labor— 
beyond all doubt he has talent to do good 
through the press. We should like te 
have a copy in every minister’s house; it 
could be lent now and then to great advan- 
tage. Our friends will never complain 
of the price of this amusing little volume. 


The Tongue of Time, by W. Harrt- 
son. Boston: Saxton & Pierce. 1844. 
This is a very happy attempt to improve 
the passage of time. No Christian can 
read it without satisfaction and profit. It 
is full of evangelical truth and is beyond 
doubt destined to have a large circulation. 
It is beautifully printed, and is offered at 
the low price of 374 cents. 


Tue Harpers, as usual, are full of 
good things. Their Pictortay Bible has 
reached No. 5, in the same unrivalled 
style of excellence as at the beginning. 

McCuutocn’s Dictionary, and NEau’s 
Puritans are hastening to completion.— 
They have also sent forth the ncid of 
Virgil, explained and illustrated after the 
manner of Dr. Anthon’s most attractive 
School classics. 
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EARLY DEDICATION TO GOD. 


I think it was in 1822, that I attended 
the annual session of the Yorkshire and 
Lancashire Baptist Association, held that 
year at Accrington, in the last named 
county. The letters from the different 
churches, giving an account of the princi- 
pal occurrences among them during the 
year, were read at the first meeting of the 
body. A very large congregation assem- 
bled, and various emotions, in turn, excited 
every bosom. Very many young persons 
were present, to whom the whole scene 
was entirely new. ‘The letter from the 
church then assembling in Lime-street, 
Liverpool, was read ; which, among other 
things, contained an aff cting reference to 
the death of the wife of their honored pas- 
tor. She had been highly esteemed, and 
the feeling exhibited was strong. In the 
midst of this ‘great weeping,” the be- 
reaved husband rose in the midst of the 
congregation, and entreated permission of 
the Moderator to address the assembly for 
a moment or two. He proceeded tosketch 
in two or three sentences, the character of 
his departed wife, describing her devoted- 
ness to God, and her usefulness in the 
church ; and then, addressing the younger 
portion of the audience, he proceeded to 
say that the eminence of her piety was the 
result of its early commencement. ‘She 
did not,’ he added, ‘‘defer religion, but 
at a very early period dedicated her heart 
to God, so that at the age of ten years she 
was admitted to the enjoyment of church 
privileges.”” He then proceeded to tell us 
that on the occasion of her public reception 
with others into the church, the congrega- 
tions were powerfully affected at the sight 
of a candidate so young, especially as she 
was very small for her age ; and that this 
feeling was greatly increased by the vene- 
rable pastor raising her in his arms before 
the congregation, and telling the commu- 
nicants around him that no one among them 
had given more decided evidence of a 
change of heart than that dear child had 
done. Our excellent friend clos*d with a 
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most impressive address to the young, on 
the importance of early religion, and its 
influence on the happiness and usefulness 
of those who possessed it. 


ASTONISHING CONNEXION BETWEEN 
GOD AND MAN. 

The most astonishing and honorable 
connexions between God and man, are 
thrown open to our ravished eyes. Goda 
father, and we his beloved children: 
Christ our vital head, and we the mem- 
bers of his spiritual body: he appears in 
the relation of a divine friend, and form- 
ing aunion of souls by means of a divine 
nature. And let me desire my reader to 
remark with attention and wonder, that all 
the unions in the natural and moral world, 
which imply strength, support, and fruit- 
fulness, beauty and honor, usefulness and 
riches, pleasure and joy; in fine all the 
unions that can fire the noblest ambition, 
and inspire the highest glory and boasting 
in God, are selected in scripture to illus- 
trate the union between Christ and every 
true christian. Thus we have a founda- 
tion and the structure of the temple—a 
corner stone and the building—a root and 
the tree—a vine and the branches—a graft 
and the stock—an advocate and his client 
—a representative and his constituents—a 
surety and debtors—a tutor and his pupils 
—a master and his servants—a king and 
his subjects—a father and his children—a 
friend with a friend—a brother with a 
brother—a bridegroom and bride—a head 
and members—the soul and body—a 
union of soul with soul; for he that is 
joined (Kollomenos, glued) to the Lord 
is one spirit with him: 1 Cor. vi. 17. 
Yea, we are not only said to be members 
of his body, of his flesh, and his bones, 
and one spirit with the Lord; but, what is 
a higher wonder still, our union with 
Christ is compared to the union of God 
the Father with his Son, and of God the 
Son with his divine Father. John xvii. 21. 
What reason have we to glory and boast 
in our most honorable connexions with the 
Lord Jesus. RYLAND. 
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VIRGINIA ANNIVERSARIES AT RICHMOND. 


Tux beginning of the month of June always 
brings along with it some of the most grateful 
and joyous gatherings in the ‘‘Old Dominion.” 
We had been there before on one of these fa- 
yored occasions; and he who has been once 
thus privileged, will not be likely to forget it 
long afterward. It was, therefore, no unwel- 
come call of duty which beckoned us thither, 
just as the last pages of our preceding number 
of the Memorial were leaving the press. 

Thanks to the power of steam, which by land 
and water, can so expedite our locomotion, that 
one week’s absence from our daily toil in New- 
York, gives opportunity for spending full one 
half of that period in Richmond. We arrived 
on Friday, just as the host of brethren and sis- 
ters, entertainers and their welcome guests, 
were wending their way to the house of God 
after dinner, (uniformly called evening there, 
as the hour for the third or candle light service 
is called night,) to recommence the duties in 
which they had in the morning been engaged. 
Kind and noble hearted friends by scores met 
us at the cars, and almost before we were 
aware of it we were assigned to our quarters ; 
and having committed our baggage to the faith- 
ful servants, we immediately repaired to the 
convocation. The topic for the evening, was 
the anniversary of the Virginia Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. Father Montague, at once 
venerable and vigorous, presided on the occa- 
sion, and the annual report was read by the be- 
loved Taylor. It indicated cheering progress 
in this great and good cause; nearly double the 
amount haying this year been contributed, to 
what was secured the preceding. President 
Bacon of the Columbian college, Washington, 
who had just arrived as the representative of 
the Foreign Mission Board, (of which so long 
as he remained in Massachusetts, he was an ac- 
tive and valued member, ) moved the acceptance 
of the report, and accompanied his motion with 
an address in which the responsibilities and the 
embarrassments of the Board were very feel- 
ingly and truthfully depicted. He showed too 
the openings which Divine Providence is now 
calling us to fill, and the agonizing sensations of 
the waning band of missionaries in heathen 
lands, who see their ranks thinned by disease 


and death, while wider and more inviting pros- 
pects are beckoning them onward to reap the 
ripened harvests which in tears and trembling 
hope they had sown. The address was adapted 
to impress very deeply on the minds of those 
who love this cause, the necessity of more full 
and prompt consecration to its prosecution. 
Another brief address followed, presenting some 
more cheering and hopeful views, intended by 
its practical encouragements to stimulate to 
At a comparatively 
early hour, the meeting adjourned. 

At night a large assembly convened and lis- 


more generous endeavors. 


tened to an appropriate sermon before the Vir- 
ginia and Foreign Bible Society, from Brother 
Walker of Hampton. He discussed the pro- 
jitableness of inspired Scripture; and though 
his notice for preparation had been brief, the 
discourse was judicious and profitable. Next 
niorning, at an early hour, the General Associa- 
tion of Virginia for Domestic Missions, eom- 
menced its session. Some preliminary business 
was attended to, and an instructive and spirit 
stirring address was listened to with great inte- 
rest fron the respected secretary of the Publi- 
cation Society, the Rev. J. M. Peck. He de 
picted in very lively colors the destitution of 
parts of the great Western Valley, its rapid in- 
crease of population, the certainty that very 
goon it will outnumber the eastern and southern 
states, controlling the legislation and electing 
the rulers of this republic. His picture of Ar- 
kansas, its destitution of ministers who deserve 
the name, and the reluctance of the right kind 
of men to devote themselves on this altar of du- 
ty, was peculiarly graphic and effective. 

At 11 o’clock, the anniversary sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. Thomas Hume of Ports- 
mouth, from that pungent rebuke of the Saviour, 
‘‘T have somewhat against thee, because thou 
hast left thy first love.’’ Declension in spiritu- 
ality, its causes and effects, with a faithful ap- 
plication of the whole were presented in the 
happy manner characteristic of this excellent 
and highly esteemed brother. 
which could scarcely fail of being eminently 


It was a service 


useful. 

The afternoon session was chiefly occupied 
with a very interesting discussion as to the place 
where the next year’s anniversaries should be 
held. We heard the remark that a Virginia 
Association must have a superabundance of elo- 
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quence, or Certainly they aad not afford to lav- 
ish such a profusion on a topic so subordinate 
and incidental. Lynchburg was finally agreed on. 

At night, brother Walker above named, de- 
livered an elaborate and highly interesting dis- 
course before the Virginia Education Society. 
His theme, “‘ study to show thyself a workman 
approved unto God, rightly dividing the word 
of truth,’ Jed him to discuss the nature, the 
methods, and the results of the study enjoined 
on ministers. We heard it remarked that this 
brother was a self made man. No one could 
listen to this discourse without feeling assured 
that whether self-made or not, he had been well 
made, and had largely profited by that study 
which he so forcibly and pertinently recommend- 
ed toothers. ‘Thus ended the day and the week. 

The holy Sabbath’s rest welcomed us again 
to the sanctuary. Never had we seen the noble 
edifice of the first Baptist church so thronged 
as at the morning service. May the humble 
yet reviving lessons of that hour suitably affect, 
and lastingly benefit speaker and hearers! The 
governor, and many of the principal citizens of 
other denominations as well as our own, were 
present, evincing the kind and catholic interest 
which they feel in their Baptist brethren. 

How shall we describe the interest we felt in 
listening to the venerable Broaddus in the third 
church that evening? He took a text indeed, 
but frequently reminded us that he would not 
be confined to the technical rules of a sermon. 
His remarks, which occupied three quarters of 
an hour, were on the beatitudes, and to use one 
of his own similes, they were like beauteous 
pearls, fit to be the adornmeiit of the bride of 
the Redeemer. Never have we listened with 
more satisfaction and profit to the words of 
meekness and wisdom, than on this occasion. At 
night we worshipped in the beautiful temple of 
the second church, and retiring from the place, 
seemed to hear the echo of many a heart, 


‘“‘ How sweet a Sabbath thus to spend, 
In hope of one that ne’er shail end.” 


Monday morning was occupied in a long and 
spirited debate before the Bible Society in 
which several participated, but all ended har- 
moniously, and in a way better adapted, per- 
haps, to arouse the interest and energies of the 
denomination, than the formal and stereotyped 
manner in which such business is usually trans- 
acted. The afternoon was occupied with the 
Education and Publication societies. At°night, 
& special prayer meeting of more than usual pa- 
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thos and power was attended, closed in the 
warm southern or western style, with a parting 
hymn, and the universal and cordial shaking of 
hands. 


CONNECTICUT ANNIVERSARIES, 


These occur about the middle of June, and 
were this year held in the classic and beautiful 
city of New-Haven. The services were com- 
menced on Tuesday, P. M. the 11th inst., and 
we were happily there in season to witness the 
very beginning. The attendance this year was 
not large, but might perhaps be regarded as near 
an average representation of the churches and 
associations of the state. There are now six 
associations containing ninety-eight churches and 
seventy-four pastors, embracing, according to the 
last returns, fourteen thousand communicants. 

In the eastern section of the state, the two 
associations of New-London and Stonington 
Union, containing forty churches, received an 
aggregate of more than sixteen hundred mem- 
bers by baptism in the year preceding their an- 
niversary of 1843. This has put a new face 
upon our denominational interests, especially in 
that quarter of the state. In numbers, the Bap- 
tists are now, probably, second only to the Con- 
gregationalists, though in wealth they cannot 
compare with the Episcopalians. The Metho- 
dists also, aided by their university at Middle- 
town, haye made large accessions within the 
last twenty years. 

Tuesday afternoon was devoted to constitu- 
tion-making or mending; a species of work, in 
which we ought to be adepts, on the old maxim 
that ‘‘ practice makes perfect.” 

At night, we had an excellent sermon before 
the Convention by brother Dwight Ives, of 
Suffield. 

Wednesday forenoon witnessed the organiza- 
tion of the body by the choice of officers and 
the transaction of some portion of the business. 
The afternoon was to have been given in small 
or homeopathic portions to Domestic Missions, 
(by which are intended those within the state,) 
to Home Missions, and the Bible cause. Con- 
trary to the plan, an incidental debate on the 
first sprung up, involving some constitutional 
point, and occupied almost to weariness, more 
than half the time. Then father John Peck and, 
the Secretary of the Home Mission Society, 
the Rev. B. M. Hill, made short and good 
addresses in behalf of that important object. 
The Secretary of the American and Foreign 
Bible Society, aided by brother John Teasdale . 
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of N. J., and very briefly by brother Hodge of 
Brooklyn,,.N. Y. advocated the Bible cause. 

The whole evening was given, as it should 
be, to the consideration of Foreign Missions. 
A pithy and spirit stirring report on this subject 
was read by brother Raymond of Hartford; 
and was followed by an appeal by Dr. Pattison, 
the energetic Secretary of the Board. He suc- 
ceeded unusually well even for him, in present- 
ing a clear, graphic view of the precise position 
in which our missions are now placed, ‘‘ embar- 
rassed by the extent of their success.’’ The 
appeal for help, present help, was made ina 
way not to be resisted. Brethren Blain of New- 
London, Raymond, Teasdale of New-Haven, 
Cushman of Willington, Ives, Parker and others, 
responded briefly. Some eighteen or twenty 
poor Baptist ministers each pledged themselves 
to give twenty-five dollars or more for this good 
cause in the current vear. A much larger 
amount had been raised for this important ob- 
ject in the state than usual; and we trust the 
impulse of that evening will double this sum 
before the next anniversary. The contemplated 
visit of dear Kincaid to the state will help on 
this accomplishment. 

Thursday morning till 11 o'clock, was given 
to the S. S. and Publication Society. An en- 
couraging report was read by brother Cook, the 
secretary, and a forcible, and, we will hope, a 
successful appeal made from him to his breth- 
ren for help in this cause. There was good 
speaking from others, particularly a short and 
pertinent address from Rev. Mr. Savage, agent 
of the American Tract Society. 

Then followed the concluding business of the 
Convention. They repeated their recommenda- 
tion to the churches to occupy the four quarters 
of the year, each with one specified object of re- 
ligious benevolence, as follows: the frst three 
months, viz. January, February, March, the 
Bible cause; the next three, Foreign Missions; 
next three. Domestic and Home Missions: and 
Jast three, Ministerial Education. We hope 
this arrangement will be adhered to, till the ex- 
periment can be fairly, fully tried. Then fol- 
lowed the arrangements for the next anniversa- 
ries at New-London; the parting address and 
prayer of the president, brother A. Parker, and 
the services were concluded. 

Some spicy debates occurred in the afternoon, 
we understood, in the closing session of the 
Education Society, but we did not witness, and 
will not on hearsay record them. For our dear 
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native state, and especially its once persecuted 
and down-trodden Baptist churches, to which 
our venerated father devoted near half a century 
of his toils, we of course feel the natural affec- 
tion which such an alliance inspires. From 
onr whole heart we wish them still ampler suc- 
cess,—an elevation and enlargement of views 
and feelings, a more perfect sinking of the per- 
sonal in the sublime moral dignity of the real 
with which they ought to regard themselves iden- 
tified. How much, indeed, we all have to un- 
learn and to learn better, that we may fulfil the 
high destiny to which we are invited. 

Were not our sheet too full, we would speak 
of Yale College, its ample, crowded edifices, 
its noble library hall just externally completed, 
—the admired and very extensive public ceme- 
tery, and the other notable environs of the 
‘city of elms.” By some self-denial and extra 
exertion we contrived to hear two lectures from 
the veteran Silliman, now for forty years pro- 
fessor of chemistry and mineralogy in this insti- 
tution,—at once the pioneer and the prince in 
these departments of such wide and command- 
ing interest. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury he has conducted his admirable Quarterly 
of science and art. Two lectures we also heard 
from Dr. Taylor to his theological classes, and 
one of a popular character on English history, 
from Dr. Bacon, 


RELIGIOUS ANNIVERSARIES IN BOSTON. 


The season for the anniversaries of these in- 
stitutions commenced at Boston, May 27th.— 
The first notice we have is that of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, held on Monday evening.— 
From a sketch of the proceedings, we learn that 
the cause of peace had saved this country from 
three wars. Ist, with France; 2d, with Mex- 
ico; and lastly, with England. It was through 
the petitions of the friends of peace that the 
difficulties with Mexico were settled by arbitra- 
tion. The long peace of Europe was also at- 
tributed to the same cause. The last year 
$2500 was received and $3400 expended. One 
or more lecturers were constantly engaged in 
lecturing during the year. 


Tue Prison DiscipLinrE Society celebrat- 
edits nineteenth anniversary on Tuesday. The 
Rev. Dr. Wayland, of Brown University, in the. 
chair. The expenditures the past year had been 
$3820 60, while the amount of receipts du- 
ring the same was $3714 01, showing a defi- 
ciency of $106 57; the society, however, is pos- 
sessed of a standing fund of $1000. 

There has been a positive diminution of crime 
during the past year, and the cause is ina 
great measure attributed to the temperance re- 
formation ; also to the general improvement of 
society, The conduct of the prisoners general- 
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ly, so far as ascertained, has been good, and 


the punishment of them has been of milder fo: més, 


From 13 asylums for the insane, in different 
parts of the country, it appeared that the num- 
ber under treatment was 2826; the number at 
athe commencement of the year, 1322; at the 
close of the year, 1750; increase about 400.— 
The whole number received at these institu- 
tions during the year was 1416; the number 
recovered 589, 


Tue New-Eneranp Saspatu Scuoor Un- 
10N held its ninth anniversary in the Bowdoin 
Square Church, Tuesday afternoon at 3 o’clock, 
Rev. Dr Wayland, of Brown University, presi- 
ded. The board have published the past year 
several new volumes, making in all 35,000 
bound volumes, besides sundry minor publica- 
tions, such as cards, hand bills, &c. 2500 num- 
bers monthly of the Sabbath School Treasury, 
and 5000 numbers monthly of the Young Reap- 
er have also been issued. 

The amount of sales in the depository, the 
past year, was $10,693,85, being an_ increase 
of nearly $2000 over the previous year. The 
following table of the number of schools, schol- 
ars, teachers, and volumes in the libraries of 
the schools in New England, is as correct as 
could be made. 


Schools. Schol's. Teach’s. Vols in L. 
Massachusetts,198 22,273 2,815 51,983 
Maine, 172 10,420 1,300 20,000 
Vermont, 78... SLEEP 644 8,369 
N. Hampshire, 100 ~=8,500 850 15,000 
Connecticut, 90 6,353 908 12,500 
Rhode Island, 56 6,712 856 14,000 

694. 59,359... 7,263; 121,852 


The average number of scholars toa school, is 
in Massachusetts 112, Maine, 60, Vermont 66, 
New-Hampshire 85, Connecticut 70, Rhode 
The number represented as con- 
Many have 
made a public profession of religion. 

The report was accepted, and remarks were 
offered by Rev. J. O. Choyles, Dr. Belcher, from 
London, and others, shoting the great impor- 
tance of Sunday Schools. Dr. B. among many 
interesting things, stated that Robert Raikes, the 
founder of S. Schools, was not, as is generally 
thonght, a pious man when he commenced this 
work, but was afterwards led to Christ by hear- 
ing a S. S. scholar read the 52d chapter of 
Isaiah. A juvenile choir of about 60 girls en- 
livened the meeting and interested all very 
much by their excellent singing. 


Tue MassacHusetTts CoNFERENCE oF 
Bartist Ministers.—This body held its 15th 
anniversary meeting on Tuesday, in the church 
in Bowdoin square. The Rey. Daniel Sharp, 
D. D. presided. 

A valuable and elaborate essay was read by 
Rey. Mr. Turnbull. ' 

The conference elected the following officers 
for the current year: President—Rev. Daniel 


Sharp, D. D., secretary—Rev. Baron Stow; 


reagsurer—Rey. Ebenezer Nelson. 
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NORTHERN BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY, 


Wednesday, 10 o'clock. 


Rev. Dr. Sharp in the chair. After the us- 
ual preliminaries, the secretary read his report, 
which alluded to the death of several distin- 
guished friends of the Society, and among them, 
to Cabel Herbart, Esq., who bequeathed $5000 
to the Society. The principles on which bene- 
factions are bestowed, has been altered, so that 
patronage may be entirely gratuitous. — Fifty- 
four beneficiaries have been assisted by the pa- 
rent society and thirty by auxiliaries. Nine of 
the eighty were received during the year. Re- 
ceipts the last year were 3280 dollars. Dr. 
Sharp then declined being a candidate for re- 
election to the office of President. Among other 
reasons for so doing, he said it not unfrequently 
happened that the aged and feeble brethren, 
holding posts of honor and usefulness, were 
found lingering around these pleasant places 
much longer than they should, to the injury of 
the cause, and to the regret of many younger 
and more active brethren. He meant that that 
should not be the case with him. He did not 
yet feel his faculties impaired, nor did he intend 
waiting for that, for he might not have sense 
enough then to know it. He would be in time. 
He was perfectly willing to render all assist- 
ance he could at any time. If we may judge 
from remarks made by others present, the Dr. 
might have remained much longer without griev- 
ing any one. His principal reason, however, 
was this: he wished to give the remnant of life 
more exclusively to his church and parochial 
duties. In taking his leave of the society, as 
their presiding officer, he presented some very 
interesting statements concerning the past histo- 
ry of the society, and among the rest said, the 
estate at Newton Theological Institution was 
originally purchased at $4,250, by Messrs. Far- 
well, Cobb & Batehelder, who, having expen- 
ded as much more in improvements, presented 
it to the society. Much was said about increas- 
ing the number and_ usefulness of the high 
schools, under the direction of the society, and 
it was voted that $5000 be raised in Boston and 
vicinity, for the schoo] at Worcester. 


$ 


: 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION. 


Half past 7, P. M. 


The 42d annual report of this body stated 
thut more churches had been aided, and to a 
greater extent, than during the previous year. 
The Board had determinedly kept itself free 
from debt. They still have agents to some 
extent. The death of the President of the Con- 
vention, the Hon. Levi Farwell, was announc- 
ed, and prayer offered that his death might be 
sanctified. The report was, on motion, accept- 
ed, and accompanied with remarks of an inter- 
esting character by Rey. Dr. Belcher, and others. 
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DAILY THOUGHTS. 


1.—If we are poor in the world, itis the 
Lord’s providence. If we are poor in 
grace, it is our own fault.—Bridges. 

2,—Idleness is the Dead Sea, that swal- 
lows all virtues, and the self-made sepul- 
chre of aliving man.—Anon. 

3.—None of the comforts of this life are 
pure and unmixed; there is something of 
vanity mixed with all our earthly enjoy- 
ments, and that causeth vexation of spirit. 
There is no sensual pleasure but is either 
purchased by some pain, or attended with 
it, or ends in it.— Tllotson. 

4.— When our Bibles, in seasons of dif- 
ficulty, are searched in an humble, pray- 
erful, teachable spirit, we are as much de- 
pending upon the Lord himself for counsel, 
as if we were listening toan immediate 
revelation from heaven.— Bridges. 

5.—Good nature is more agreeable in 
conversation than wit, and gives a certain 
air to the countenance which is more ami- 
able than beauty.—Speciator. 

6.—A wise merchant will not give pearls 
for trifles; far less the only wise God the 
precious blood of his Son for things of 
small or no value. How, then, should we 
appreciate the salvation or loss of our 
souls ?—Anon. 

7.—Religion is equally the basis of pri- 
vate virtue and public faith; of the happi- 
ness of the individual, and the prosperity 
the nation. —W. Barrow. 

8.—Whatever pleasure there may be 
in the indulgence of a sinful inclination, 
we cannot doubt that the ultimate enjoy- 
ment from the mortification of it is far more 
abundant.— Bridges. 

9.—I seldom see a nodle building, or 
any great piece of magnificence and pomp 
but I think how little is all this to satisfy 
the ambition or to fill the idea of an im- 
mortal soul.— Swift. 

10.—Attention to the first unfolding of 
the infant mind will greatly facilitate the 
future labors of the parent; whilst impro- 
per indulgence in the first year of its life 
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will increase both her difficulties and her 
anxieties.—Mrs. Trimmer. 

11.—It will cost something to be reli- 
gious; it will cost more to be not so.— 
Mason. 

12.—-The duties of man are of two clas- 
ses, active and passive; and it is the part 
of wisdom to attend to this distinction, so 
as to see that to suffer well is as .great a 
thing, as to do well, because it is alike 
pleasing to God, and profitable to the suf- 
ferer.— Anon. , 

13.—The greater the difficulty, the 
more glory in surmounting it. Skilful 
pilots gain their reputation from storms 
and tempests.—Epicurus 

14.—Owing not her origin to earth, 
faith never seeks her consummation here. 
Conscious of her celestial birth, she springs 
always forward to her native heavens. 
Surrounded by the fading elements of a 
material nature, she exults in conscious 
immortality. All spirit, she tramples 
matter under foot.—Dr. Collyer. 

15—A good man suffers evil and doth 
good—a natural man suffers good and doth 
evil.—Sibbes. 

16.—All our present glory consists in 
our preparation for future glory.—Dr. 
Owen. 

17.—They who hold the largest farms 
must pay the greatest rents. Differing 
mercies call for differing duties. Itis very 
meet that He should be magnified by us, 
that makes us meet to be glorified with 
him.--.Dyer. j 

18.—Family conversation ought to be 
the school of learning and good breeding. 
A man ought to make his masters of his 
friends, seasoning the pleasures of converse 
with the profit of instruction.—Anon. 

19.—Singularity in embracing religion 
is heroic bravery; because it only leaves 
the species by soaring above it.—Addison. 

20.—It gives such a sweetness to the 
mercies received, when they come to us 
marked with this inscription, ‘ Received 
by prayer.’”’ Itvis not our inevitable weak- 
ness, nor our lamented dulness, nor our 
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abhorred wanderings, nor our opposed dis- | 
tractions, nor our mistaken unbelief; it is 
not any, no, nor all these, that can shut out 
our prayer.— Bridges. 


21.—True religion is doctrinal, experi- | 


mental, and practical: if we possessed 


only doctrinal religion, it would, lead to | 


antinomianism: if only experimental, to 
enthusiasm; if only practical, to pharisa- 
ism: therefore, if we would be partakers 
of the religion of Jesus, all three must be 
united, we must not attempt to separate 
them.—Marsh. 

22.—The foundation of a good educa- 
tion should be laid in the nursery; and 
when a mother gives up her children to 
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the instruction of strangers, she ought at | 


least, to stipulate for a continuance of reli- | 


gious instruction.— Mrs. Trimmer. 

23.—Pride is observed to defeat its own 
end, by bringing the man who seeks es- 
teem and reverence into contempt.—Bo- 
lingbroke. 

24.—The feeblest desire and attempt to 
seek the Lord is the spirit’s rising beam in 
the heart, ‘ta day of small things, not to 
be despised.” — Bridges. 

25.—A man should not praise his 
works, but his works should praise him.— 
Anon. 

26.— We should accustom ourselves to 
view those above us without admiration or 
envy, and never look upon those below us 
with contempt. Little souls fall down and 
worship grandeur, without reflecting that 
admiration is due only to virtue and good- 
ness.—Anon. 

27.—We have always some new les- 
sons to learn, some new duty to perform, 
some new snare to avoid. — Bridges. 

28.—What we are afraid to do before 
men, we should be afraid to think before 
God.—Anon. 

29.—The happiness of heaven is the 
constant keeping of a Sabbath. Heaven 
is called a Sabbath, to make those who 
love Sabbath long for heaven, and to make 
those who long for heaven love Sabbaths. 
— Henry, 


amidst the humblest vocations. 


‘the son of a musician. 
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30.—Could no power but that of man, 
be enlisted, the conversion of the world 
would be, of all experiments, the most 
ridiculous and hopeless. —Beccher. 


Setr-mapE Mren.—Columbus was a 
weaver. Franklin was a journeyman prin- 
ter. Massilon, as well as Fletcher, arose 
Niebuhr 
was a peasant. Sixtus V. was employed 
in keeping swine. Rollin was the son of 


a cutler. Ferguson and Burns, Scottish 
poets, were shepherds. sop was a 
slave. Homer was a beggar. Daniel 


Defoe was apprenticed to a hosier. 
mosthenes was the son of a cutler. 
gil was the son of a baker. 
engraver of pewter pots. 

apprentice to a silk mercer. Ben John- 
son was a bricklayer. Porson was the 
son of a parish clerk. Prideaux was 
employed to sweep Exeter college. Aken- 

side was the son of a butcher. 
the son of a merchant. 


De- 
Vir- 
Hogarth an 
Gay was an 


Pope was 
Cervantes was a 
Gifford and Bloomfield 
Howard was appren- 
ticed to a grocer. Halley was the son of 
a soap boiler. Richard Arkwright was 
a barber for a number of years. Belzoni 
was the sonof a barber. Blackstone was 
the son of a linen draper. Blacklock 
was in a distressed state of poverty. 
Buchanan was a private soldier. Butler 
was the son of a farmer. Canova was 
the son of a stone-cutter. Sir Humphrey 
Davy was the son of a carver. Dodsley 
was a stocking weaver. Haydn was the 
son of a poor cartwright. Herschel was 
Johnson was the 
Milton was a school- 
Allan Ramsay was the son of 
Parks was the son of a small 
grocer. Raffaelle was the son of a peas- 
ant. Richardson was the son of a joiner. 
Shakspeare commenced his career poor, 
and as a mechanic. 


private soldier. 
were shoemakers. 


son of a bookseller. 
master. 
a miner. 
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For the Baptist Memorial. 


THE ANNIVERSARY DEATHS. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. DENISON. 


Tue hosts of Israel were met. In ranks 

On ranks they gathered to the house of God. 

From distant tents, along the mountain’s base, 

From beach and cliff beside the restless sea, 

From quiet valleys, from the sunny plains, 

From forest glades, and cities’ peopled haunts, 

They crowded up the temple’s aisles. Like waves 

Of life they came, seeking their resting shores 

Within the haven of the place of prayer. 

Sweet scene! How welcome to the pizus heart! 

How fond the yearly gatherings of saints ! 

The clouds are lovely, as they float in ranks 

Where marshalled worlds march ether’s space 
sublime, 

Bathed in the radiance of the upper spheres, 

Enrobed in purple, crowned with gems and gold, 

Hanging their mountain thrones against the sky, 

What beauteous splendor do they bring to man! 

The doves are lovely as. they sweep in flocks, 

A pinioned phalanx, trooping through the sky 

To seek the latticed window and the nest; 

But lovelier far, more beauteous than clouds 

In all the glory of their best array, 

Or gathering hosts of beauty-plumaged doves, 

Is the incoming of the flock of God. 

O! could the pealing organ speak, had walls 

And pulpits, galleries and domes a voice, 

What wondrous sounds would -echo to the roof, 

And fill the courts of our Jerusalem! 

The song of triumph borne from heathen lands, 

The chant of victory o’er ocean’s wave, 

The choir of praise on lips of savage mould, 

The hymn of ransomed souls ’mid christian 
homes, 

Mingling in youthful strains, and trembling 
notes 

From olden lips, and sighs from woman’s breast, 

And grateful tears on childhood’s dewy cheek ; 

O these, and more than these, the spoken tones 


Of present mercy, heard from God Himself; 


Have made our annual feasts in Zion’s halls, 


Rich prelibations of the feast above. 


But ah! when Israel’s hosts were met to day, 
The note of joy was hushed. The grateful tear 
Fell not from childhood’s eye. The heaving 
breast 

Of christian woman gave no sign of bliss. 

The chant of praise, the song of victory, 

The ransomed hymn—were still. Within the 
gates 

Of tabernacles came the wail of death, 

For FARWELL, honored FaRWELL was no more! 

He fell; but not as warriors fall, on fields 


Of blood. 
Wielding the sword of God’s ethereal word, 


He fell, all panoplied in love, 
And waving high the standard of the cross. 


Thus, too, fell Con#; thus Jacors fell, and 
KNOWLEs, 
And Davis—all amid our holy feasts. 
We meet as saints on earth; but they in heaven. 
Ours is the tale of toil; theirs of reward. 
We tread o’er furrowed lands, and weeping 
SOW}; & 
They see the glorious harvests gathered home! 
O! how are they employed this week of weeks ! 
From Newton’s hill below, to Zion’s height 
Above; from crowds of sinful, dying worms, 
To crowds of sinless angels by the throne 
Of God; 
heaven; 


What rest, what peace, what transport now are 


from death to life; from earth to 


theirs ! 
Boarpman, and Rick, and Carey meet them. | 
now, . 
To spend their anniversaries with God; 
For aye dismantled of the robe of dust, 
And clothed with immortality and Christ ! 
Boston, May, '44. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE SANCTUARY. 
An address on laying the Corner Stone for 


the edifice of the first Baptist Church, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


BY THE PASTOR N. N. WOOD. 


Friends and Brethren : 

We are gathered here on an occasion 
of no ordinary import. And I rejoice to 
observe the interest manifested by citi- 
zens, strangers and fellow christians of all 
names, in the transactions of this hour. 
I rejoice to see here surrounding me, my 
respected brethren of the clergy, and 
though heading as they do different divi- 


sions of the great christian army, yet in 


the true spirit of an expansive christian 
brotherhood, according their hearty sym- 
Cheered as I am, I 
cannot but be grateful for this expression 
of true catholic interest—an interest which 
in my heart’s estimation can only yield to 
the intenser thought—the Great ETER- 
NAL bends to regard, and approve, and 


bless the doings of this hour. 


May I not say, then, that the scene 
exhibited before us in depositing yonder 
corner-stone is one of no ordinary interest 
Or import. Were we here assembled 
under the demands of a stern necessity 
to lay the foundations of some hostile bul- 
Wark for national defence or national 
conquest, it were a work in which we 
Should all be proud to be engaged. An 


intensity of interest—of yearning hopes, 


H 


wouldcluster here. Patriotism, and cour- 
age, and virtue would burn warmer and 
deeper in every breast, as one stone rose 
upon another in rearing its wails. Dif- 
ferent though our work may be in some 
respects, yet in the main idea it symbo- 
lizes. ‘True, there will be reared here no 
hostile ramparts or towers—no frowning 
embrasures will be opened here, yet we 
trust in God to erect here one of the strong- 
est bulwarks of a nation’s securjty and de- 
fence. And further—though there will be 
seen here no instruments of harm— 
though seraph-peace shall hover cease- 
lessly around these walls, yet here with 
God’s help shall stand a bulwark that 
shall look to conquest—conquest wide as 
the world and enduring as eternity. 

The sanctuary imbodies the two-fold 
idea of worship and blessing—of divine 
worship offered and divine blessings re- 
ceived. Like the gospel-heralding angel, 
the sanctuary proclaims with unceasing 
voice—‘‘GLorY TO GoD IN THE HIGH- 
EST—ON EARTH PEACE, GOOD WILL TO- 
WARD MEN.” The original of this idea 
was inwrought in man’s nature at his cre- 
ation, constituting an active religious sense 
exhibiting itself everywhere. Hence re- 
ligious architecture commenced with the 
infancy of our race—and its history has 
travelled up through all ages hand in 
hand with the history of man. The first 
sacred structures were the simple rude 
stones from the river bed on which the of- 
fering was laid and the incense smoked— 
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the sky alone bending its mighty roof 
above, while the deep forests gathered and 
rolled back the echoes of the swelling wor- 
ship. Here, first, under the vaulted skies, 
amid the tracery of the forest, the great 
and free spirit of man went up in holy 
communings with his Maker. In after 
years, the altar and the tabernacle were 
reared—and at length the gorgeous temple 
arose, all glorious in the land of promise. 
In other years, as history rolled on, amid 
the depravity of man and the perversion 
of his powers, piety found her home by 
turns in the palace and in the prison ;— 
long hunted by persecution, her sanctua- 
ries were in the forest fastnesses, and in 
the dens and caves of the earth. Yes— 
piety in other years ‘‘ wandered about in 
sheep-skins and goat-skins, being destitute, 
afflicted, tormented—of whom the world 
was not worthy.” 

My brethren and fellow citizens, I re- 
joice that while the torch of persecution 
even yet burns in other lands, while many 
countries in christendom have their crush- 
ing church establishments grinding the 
free spirit of the people into the dust, we 
are permitted to gather here for these 
sacred ceremonies with none to molest or 
make us afraid: that here, under the 
peaceful protection of good laws and a 
healthful public sentiment, we are per- 
mitted to-day to lay the foundation of a 
house for God’s worship—and to see on 
every side of me men of different ecclesi- 
astical and social interests, here heartily 
fraternizing in the sacred work. At this 
moment, I love my country better—her 
laws and institutions, I love them better. 
God be thanked for the goodly heritage 
that has been given us as a glorious birth- 
right for ever. 

The peculiar glory of our favored land 
cousists not in its wealth or wide domain— 
its mighty mountains and rivers and cat- 
aracts—it is not our schools and colleges 
beaming bright sun-lignt to every home 
and hearth—it is not our commerce, which 
whitens every sea, and fastens her an- 
chors in the ports of every nation under 
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heaven—it is not the sheen of our golden 
harvest-fields teeming with plenty, and 
ringing with the music of glad hearts—it 
is not the busy rattle of our machinery 
echoing up amid all our mighty valleys 
and rocky fastnesses :—proud and glorious 
to our young land are all these—but no- 
bler, and far more priceless is her RELI- 
GIOUS FREEDCM—it is her RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM that gives to her an eminence 
proud and distinguished amid all the na- 
tions under heaven. 

Terse and true was the remark once 
made by Napoleon :—‘* My dominion 
ends where the empire of conscience be- 
gins.”” J rejoice that this sentiment throbs 
in every beating pulse of this nation. It 
inspires our social communion—it per- 
vades and gives efficacy and sanctity to 
our laws. RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IS THE 
GLORY OF OUR LAND. 

Panting for religious freedom, our fa- 
thers were self-exiled from their cherished 
homes—dearer than ancestral hearths was 
this principle to their hearts—this great 
passion held them calm and intent while 
lone ocean wanderers to a wilderness 
home—and when arrived amid the dark- 
ling forest, the first rude sanctuary was 
an altar of freedom—of civil and religious» 
freedom. : 

And after that a free people had gone 
up over this land, and our fathers had 
combined to rear a great social and politi- 
cal fabric—the rock that had been their 
altar-stone in all their pious wanderings, 
was brought forward and laid in its founda- 
tion as its CORNER sToNE—that rock 
was RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. It was laid 
with pious hands—it was cemented with 
their blood—it contained memorials of 
their best hopes. Their heayts lingered 
around it while living—dying they deliv- 
ered it to our affectionate guardianship. 
Heaven help usto be true to our trust. 
Let us be watchful of every insidious foe, | 
whether wearing the guise of deity or 
demon. Heaven help us—we will guard 
it and deliver it to our children and child- 
ren’s children, as the corner-stone of 

| 
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their hopes, undefaced, sacred, imperish- 
able. 

My brethren, in perpetuating the bless- 
ings we now enjoy, there is no agency un- 
der God so important as the influence of the 
sanctuary. We have in this land no 
national church establishment—God grant 
we never may have. The sickly folly 
which sometimes affects this, is as false 
as itis foolish. It is a libel upon our free 
institutions—it is a lib@l upon the free 
spiritof a free people. I repeat but the 
echoes which have come up from the lips 
of Baptists in all ages—from the valleys 
of Piedmont—from the fastnesses of an- 
cient Britain, and from the land of Roger 
Williams, when I deprecate and denounce 
the union of church and state as unhal- 
lowed, unnatural, and monstrous—a curse 
to both ; a blight to freedom and a blast 
to piety. No-—-if our churches cannct 
rise without invoking to their aid the strong 
arm of civil power—by wresting unwil- 
ling tithes from either wealth of want, 
then never let one stone be raised upon 
another. Nay—rather let every sanctu- 
ary in the land crumble to earth, and its 
very dust be scattered to the winds of 
heaven ! 

The sanctuary comes to the state, not 
as its humble recipient, but as its bene- 
factor. I repeat, that in perfecting and 
perpetuating our noble institutions, there 
is no agency under God so important as 
the influence of the sanctuary. The sanc- 
tuary, like the tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness, has ever led in the march of liberty 
and civilization. ‘T'he sanctuary has ever 
been the surest citadel of national secu- 
rity-and national hope. 

Where, I ask, is the nation, on which 
the light of the sanctuary beamed not its 
influence, that hastened not to premature 
decay, or ‘stood only in stolid imbecility ? 
Icare not what were its power or re- 
sources. Thebes—where is Thebes with 
her hundred gates? Whereis Palmyra? 
Where is the land of Solon and Lycur- 
gus ? And where lives the land of Priam 
but in song ? 


OF THE SANCTUARY. 
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Oar fathers, in coming to this land, were 
deeply impressed with the sentiment that 
the best possible security for their country, 
their hearths and their homes, was the se- 
curity which an enlightened sanctuary 
could give. Hence the wilderness soil 
was first warmed by their altar-fires. 
And ‘as they went forth from the shores 
of the ocean to plant their homes, the 
sanctuary was the first beacon of settle- 
ment—and by its side was the sghool- 
house. The sanctuary was the radiar.t 
point around which they gathered their 
dwellings—it was the central bond of their 
feelings, and interests, and hopes. In the 
hour of danger and of dread, they gathered 
there for prayer. Was drought or famine, 
or pestilence in the land, there from fervent 
lips went up the soul-sprung prayer. And 
when their sons and their strong men 
were upon the battle-field, the daughter 
and the matron and the aged sire were 
hastening to its sacred walls to lift up to a 
listening God, their ardent prayer. And 
it was there, when the note of victory was 
heard, that the incense of a thousand grate- 
ful hearts savored up to the ‘* Lord of 
Hosts,” mingling with the solemn voice 
of prayer. A constant sense of the prime 
authority of God, and the proper dignity 
of man made them FREEMEN ;—and by 
this sense were they sustained in all their 
struggles for freedom. ‘This sense was the 
latent inspiring principle which wrought 
out and diffused over our land all the 


distinguished blessings of a free people— 


and thus alone shall these blessings be per- 
fected, and perpetuated in all coming 
time. 

But if a cloud ever do gather over our 
history--if God in his wrath shall ever 
will the subversion and ruin of this land, 
depend upon it, its first symptoms will be 
see! ina deserted and despised sanctu- 
ary, and a desecrated Sabbath. And 
these, in turn, reacting upon their authors, 
will hasten and deepen the ruin-—a ruin 
over which liberty and humanity would 
mourn—-a ruin over which angels might 
weep. 
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and the Grand Lama. Her beacon light 
is streaming over the far-off ocean from 
‘innumerable islands of the sea. Already 
the song of victory commences !—the 
fierce courser over Arab sands throws 


Be careful then that the influence of 
the sanctuary go out and pervade our in- 
stitutions, enter into the spirit of our laws, 
and sanctify the purposes of our people, 
and then we shall be bound together by a 


bond stronger and brighter than a chain of 
We shall hedge around our 
land a tower of strength, surer and firmer 


triple gold. 


than a fortress of adamant. 


But the sanctuary has a higher mission 
To purify and protect our civil 


than this. 
institutions is a work of unspeakable value. 
But the sanctuary*has to do with deep- 
er—-with higher hopes. It contemplates 


man not alone as a mere member of civil | 


society—looking merely to his secular, or 
social, or temporary interests. It looks to 
individual man, and compasses his graver 
wants, his higher hopes. It communes 
with his yearning spirit, and reveals to 
him hopes of immortality--an immortal- 
ity of blessedness. The sanctuary calls 


after the poor, and offers him the pearl of 


great price, that will make him rich 
as an heir of heaven. It addresses the 
sick—~and administers the balm of Gilead 
which gives health immortal. The light 
of the sanctuary illumines the tomb and 
chases away its terrors—it lights up the 
dark valley and the shadow of death, and 
gilds bright a pathway to the skies. 

But the sanctuary looks to the interests 
of universal man. It aims to light wp an 
unknown joy in every human heart. On 
its gates and on its towers is inscribed— 
"DHE FIELD IS THE WORLD.” Thesanc- 
tuary will not have fulfilled its destiny 
till it shall have achieved universal con- 
quest—a conquest of a world ; a con- 
quest, not of strife and blood, of carmage 


and confusion, but a conquest of truth and | 


reason, of purity and piety—a conquest 
over the passions and predjudice and igno- 
rance of man—a conquest not to enslave, 
but to redeem from vassallage to sonship— 
heirship to immortal wealth and immor- 
tal blessedness. Already her walls are 
rising on the soil of the false prophet, and 
by the temples of Bramah, and Gaudama 


aside his flaming spear to listen to its 
chant—and as its echoes swell up and roll 
onward over hill and valley, the soldier 
on the battle-field drops his weapon half- 
raised to shed a brother’s blood—the 
wounds of the gmitten are bound up by 
the smiter’s ek, tt burning fire-brands 
of the funeral pile are hurled away—the 
song and the shout and the conquest roll 
on—Pagan temples rock, and totter and 
tumble to the earth—the banner of the 
cross is unfurled from the skies, and na- 
tion after nation flocks to its standard.— 
THE CONQUEST Is WoN—and peace, uni- 
versal peace, and universal brotherhood 
is proclaimed—earth has but one family— 
one Eternal Father—one sanctuary—one 
worship—and one immortal hope. 


‘ 
‘One song employs all nations and all cry 
‘Worthy the Lamb for he was slain for us !” 
The dwellers in the vales, and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy ; 


- Till nation after nation taught the strain, 


EartH rolls the rapturous hosanna round,” 
Come then, O thou Lord of the sanctuary, 


‘¢Come then, and added to thy many crowns 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth! 


Thou who alone art worthy ! 

Come then, and added to thy many crowns 
Receive yet one, as radiant as the rest, 

Due to thy last, and most effectual work, 

Thy word fulfilled, THE CONQUEST OF A WORLD.” 


The Christian will look back throughout 
eternity, with interest and delight, on the 
steps and means of conversion. ‘* My 
father told me this! My mother told me 
that! Such an event was sanctified to 
me! In such a place God visited my 
soul.” These recollections will never grow 
dull or wearisome.— Cecil. 
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This faithful minister and constant mar- 
tyrof Christ was born in Wales in the 
year 1480.+ The family seems to have 
sprung from Elias Tindale, who owned 
the lordship of Tansover, near Oundle in 
Northamptonshire, inthe reign of Edward 
11. ¢ Dhas family was called de Tyndale, 
Tyndale, and Tindale ; and in the time 
of Henry VI. William Tindale, Esq., 
possessed the manors of Deen near Wel- 
don, and of Stanton near Brigstock, in 
the same county. Mr Jekyll says, that 
it descended from Adam de Tindale, Ba- 
ron of Langley in South Tindale in Nor- 
thumberland. 

The subject of this memoir was brought 
up from _a child in grammar, logic, and 
philesophy, in Oxford, particularly for the 
most partin St. Mary Magdalen’s Hall, 
in the library of which hall his picture is 
preserved. He took so much pleasure 
in the study of the Scriptures, that he 
read privately to certain students and fel- 


lows of his college some portion of di-| 
vinity, and instructed them in the know- | 


* The name ofthe Reformer is spelled vari- 


ous ways. Il adopted the old way of spelling 
used by the fumily (in Welch) before the reform- 
ers birth. 


+ The lafé Rev. Joshua Thomas of Leomin- | 


ster mentions in his history that two persons of 
the family of the Rev. Elewlyn Tyndale and 
Hezekiah Tyndale were members of the Bap- 
tist church at Llanwenarth near Abergavenny, 
at the close of the seventeenth century. 
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ledge and truth of the sacred volume.-- 
His life and conversation were such, that 
all who knew him regarded him as a’man 
of 2 most virtuous disposition, and unspot- 
ted life. So that on account of his merit, 
(ob egregias ingent dotes,) he was admit- 
ted a canon of Christ-Church College. 
But, for openly espousing Luther’s opin- 
ions, the truth of which he was convinced 
of by searching the Scriptures, being 
obliged to quit it, he retired to Cam- 
bridge, where he diligently applied him- 
self to the study of the Holy Scriptures, 
and divinity, and took a degree; having 
taken his degrees before at Oxford. After 
some stay at Cambridge, he went ‘and 
lived at Little Sodbury in Gloucestershire, 
with Sir John Welch, Knt. as tutor to 
his children. Moreover, to be as useful 
as possible, and to plant true Christian- 
ity in that neighborhood, he frequently 
preached in and about Bristol. And, in 
order to give the knight and his lady good 
impressions of _religion, and to confirm 
them in the truth, he put into their hands 
Erasmus’s Manual of a Christian Soldier 
translated by him into English. While 
he continued there, he had frequent dis- 
putes with abbots and dignified clergy- 
‘men, who visited the family, upon the 


/most important points of religion, as well 
as concerning Luther and Erasinus ; and 
| he appealed to the Scriptures, to confute 
\their errors, and to establish his opinions : 
|a method not mueh then practised AMON y 
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the rigid Catholics. As he was learned, 
and well’ acquainted with the Old and 
New Testaments, he scrupled not to show 
unto them simply and plainly his judg- 
ment: and when they varied from him 
in opinion, he pointed out to them pas- 
sages of Scripture to confute their errors, 
and confirm his sayings. At length his 
opponents, not being able to answer or 
convince him, bore a secret grudge in 
their hearts against him. He complains, 
in his prologue to the first book of Mo- 
ses, of their ill usage towards him; say- 
ing, that he suffered much in that coun- 
try by a sort of unlearned priests, ‘* being 
(says he) full rude and ignorant; who 
have seen no more Latin than that only 
which they read in their portasses (i. e. 
breviaries) and missals, which yet many 
of them can scarcely read.” In one of 
his disputes he pressed his antagonist so 
hard, that the latter burst out in these 
words: ‘* We were better to be without 
God’s laws than the Pope’s.” But Tin- 
dale zealously and warmly replied, “1 
defy the Pope and all his laws:’’ adding 
that if God spared his life, ere many years 
he would cause a boy that drove the 
plough to know more of the scripture than 
he [his antagonist] did. His frequent 
victories over the clergy caused them to 
look upon him with an evil eye, revile 
him, count him no better than a heretic, 
and endeavor to have him punished as 
such. Accordingly, they preferred arti- 
cles against him to the chancellor of the 
diocese, before whom he appeared, and 
was severely reprimanded and threatened, 
but no further proceeded against at pres- 
ent. He was so much superior to his op- 
ponents in all disputes, that they called 
him a heretic in sophistry, a heretic in 
logic, and a heretic in divinity ; and told 
him, that though he might have depend- 
ed upon the gentlemen in that country, 
he should shortly be otherwise dealt with. 
He replied, that he was contented they 
should convey him to any county in Eng- 
land, giving him ten pounds a year to 
live upon, and binding him to do no more 
than to teach children and preach. Dur- 
ing the early part of his residence in this 
family, Lady Welch saidto Mr. Tindale, 
“There is such a doctor who can spend 
a hundred pounds ; and such a doctor who 
can spend two hundred pounds; and such 
a doctor who can spend three hundred 
pounds: and ought we to believe you be- 
fore them?” But after she and her hus- 
band had carefully perused Erasmus’s 
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Manual, which Mr ‘Tindale had transla- 
ted, they were so far convinced of the 
truth, in opposition to the Popish doc- 
trines of the abbots and priests, that these 
gentlemen afterwards met with a cool re- 
ception at their house, and soon declined 
their visits altogether. They brought 
him, as we have said, before the chancel- 
lor; by whom being dismissed, he called 
in his way home upon a certain doctor, 
who had been an old chancellor to a bish- 
op, and his very good friend. to him he 
opened his heart, and consulted him upon 
many passages of scripture. Before they 
parted, the doctor said to him, ‘‘ Do you 
not know,. that the Pope is very anti- 
christ, whom the scripture speaketh of ? 
but beware what you say ; for if it should 
be known that you are of that opinion, it 
will cost you your life.” He added, “I 
have been an officer of his; but I have 
given it up, and defy him and all his 
works.” 

Observing that he could no longer stay 
in the country with any quiet and com- 
fort, and that his patron, Sir John Welch, 
could not protect him without bringing 
himself into great dangers and difficulties, 
they parted by common consent, Mr. 
Tindale saying to the knight, ‘* Sir, I per- 
ceive that I shall not be suffered to tarry 
long in this country ; neither will you be 
able to keep me out of the hands of the 
spirituality. What displeasure might 
therefore grow to you by keeping me, is 
known only to God.’”’? Mr. Tindale there- 
fore went to London, and preached there 
for some time in the church of St. Dun- 
stan’s in the West, as he had done before 
inthe neighborhood of Bristol, as well as 
in St. Austin’s Green in that city. At 
length, having conceived a great opin- 
ion of Dr Cuthbert Tonstall, promoted 
to the bishophric of London in 1522, on 
account of the great commendations giv- 
en him by the much admired Erasmus, 
he imagined that he should ‘be a happy 
man, if he could but be admitted into his 
service, as one of hischaplains. For that 
purpose, he applied to sir Henry Guil- 
ford, master of the Horse, and’Comptrol- 
ler to King Henry VIII. who was a 
ereat patron of learned men, a particular 
friend of Eyasmus, and an acquaintance 
of Sir John Welch’s, and hegresented to 
him an oration of Isocrates, which he had 
translated from the Greek; an undoubt- 
ed proof of his being uncommonly learned, 
since Greek at that time was a language 
understood by a very few here in En- 
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gland. Sir Henry readily complying with 
Mr. Tindale’s request, not only recom- 
mended him to the Bishop of London, but 
advised him to write a letter to his Lord- 
ship. and carry it himself. This he did, 
and delivered the letter to an old acquain- 
tance of his, a servant of the Bishop.— 
But, as this was not the way which God, 
in his Providence had marked out for 
him, the Bishop answered, that his house 
was full, that he had more than he could 
well provide for; and he advised Mr. 
‘Tindale to seek out in London, where, he 
said, be could not well miss of employ- 
ment. Not being able to obtain any, he 
was supported by Mr. Humfrey Mon- 
mouth, Alderman of London, who was a 
draper. a man of good wealth and great 
eharity, and a favorer of Luther’s opin- 
ions; who took him into his house for 
half a year, where he lived in the most 
sober and temperate manner, eating only 
boiled meat, drinking small beer, wearing 
no linen, and studying night and day.— 
His thoughts were then bent upon transla- 
ting the New Testament into English,* 
as the only means to root out Pepery, and 
establish the true doctrine of Jesus Christ. 
He thought it a matter of the greatest 
importance that the poor people should 
be able to read the pure word of God. He 
saw that it was not possible to establish 
the laity in the truth, except they could be 
enabled to see the connexion, the order, 
and the meaning of the sacred volume; 
and that without this, though the truth 
might be taught them, its enemies would 
quench it again, either by sophistry and 
unscriptural traditions, or by expounding 
the places which contained it in a manner 
contrary to their connexion, order, and true 
meaning. He perceived, that although 
the unlearned laity might be sure that all 
was false which the priests said, yet unless 
they had the seriptures in their own hands 
they might be puzzled by the sophistry 
of the priests, and unable to answer their 
subtle arguments in favor of the usurped 


* Wm. Tindale first began to translate the Holy 
Scriptures in his own native Welch language. 
He translated the five books of Meses into 
Welch in 1526, and gave the word of God to 
his fellow countrymen intbeir own language. 
Dr. Llewellan’s Historical account of the bible, 
and for proof of Tyndale being a Welchman 
see in the following works: Christian Biogra- 
phy page 406, and Fox’s history of the martyrs, 
hook 1, chapter 21, and Philip York’s history of 
the Royal tribes, page 125, and Baptist Maga- 
zine, vol. 2, page 413. 
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authority of the Bishop of Rome, and of 
the doctrines of the Romish Church. 

Mr. ‘Tindale remainedin London about 
a year, when perceiving that the scrip- 
tures could not be safely translated in 
England, he resolved to go abroad into 
Germany, as a place of greater security, 
and more liberty. ‘This he was enabled 
to do by the assistance of Mr. Monmouth. 
and other well disposed persons, who 
gave him ten pounds a year, then a suf- 
ficient maintenance for asingle man. At 
his first leaving England, he went as far 
as Saxony, where he conferred with Lu- 
ther, and other learned men in those 
parts. ‘Then he came back into the Neth- 
erlands, and settled at Antwerp, where 
was a very considerable factory of English 
merchants, many of whom were zealous 
professors of Luther's doctrine. Here he 
immediately set himself about his fa- 
vorite work, the English translation of 
the New Testament, which was printed 
in 1526. We shall reserve many partic- 
ulars concerning it for another article; 
suffice it at present to say, that only 1500 
copies were printed, most of which were 
imported into England. Strict search 
was made among those who were sus- 
pected of importing and concealing them ; 
of whom John Tindale, our martyr’s 
brother, was prosecuted and condemned 
to do penance. Humfrey Monmeuth, his 
great patron and benefactor, was imprison- 
ed in the ‘Tower, and almost ruined. But 
these rigorous measures not having the 
intended effect, and burning the word of 
God being looked upon by the people as a 
shocking profanation, the great patrons of 
Popery endeavored to ridicule what they 
could not suppress. They employed for 
that purpose the noted Sir Thomas More, 
who, like all other witty men, suffered 
his wit to outrun his judgment, and had 
so devoted himself to the blindest corrup- 
tions of the Church of Rome, that he 
was ready to swallow and defend them 
without examination, and was assevere a 
persecutor as any ignorant monk. He pub- 
lished in 1529, a ** Dyaloge,” wherein he 
treated of the pestilent sect of Luther 
and Tyndale, &c. It is entitled, ‘‘ A Dy- 
aloge of Syr Thomas More, knyghte, one 
of the counsayll of oure Soveragne lorde 
the Kyng and chauncellour of hys duchy 
of Lancaster, wherein he treated dyvers 
matters, as of the veneration and wor- 
shyp of ymagys and relyques, praying to 
Sayntys and going on Pylgrymage, with 
many other thyngys touchyng the Pesty- 
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lent Sect of Luther and Tyndale, by the 
tone bygone in Saxony, and by the tother 
laboryd to be brought into England. Em- 
prynted at London at the Sygne of the 
Meremayd at Powlys gate next to Chepe 
syde in the moneth of June the yere of 
our Lorde 1529.”” W. Tindale, in 1550, 
published, An Aunswere unto Syr Thomas 
More’s dyaloge.—And Sir Thomas repli- 
ed, in his ‘‘Confutation of Tyndale’s 
Aunswere to his Dyaloge, in nine books.” 
1532. 

As soon as Mr. Tindale had finished 
his New Testament, he translated the 
Five Books of Moses from the Hebrew 
into English, but going by sea to Ham- 
burgh, to have it printed there, the vessel 
in which he went was wrecked om the 
coast of Holland, so that he lost all his 
money, books, writings, and copies; and 
was forced to begin anew. He again 
translated the Pentateuch from Easter 
to December, 1529, in the house of Mrs. 
Margaret Van Emmerson, a great sweat- 
ing sickness being then in the town; which 
being done he returned to Antwerp, and 
lodged, in 1534, in the house of Mr. 
Thomas Pointz, an English merchant. 
We might think in our days, that the 
life of so innocent a man as Mr. Tindale 
could be in no danger. But in the 
height of Popery, that envenomed set of 
people, one of whose properties is never 
to forgive, could not rest as long as so 
dangerous a heretic, as they counted him, 

_was suffered to live. To take him off 
therefore, King Henry VIII. and his 
council suborned and employed a scholar, 
at Louvain, who insinuating himself inte 
Tindale’s and Pointz’s acquaintance, was 
treated by both as a friend, and betrayed 
them. 

The whole circumstances of this be- 
trayal, are minutely detailed by Fox in 
his Martyrology, and need not be repeat- 
ed here. 
cast into the castle of Vilvorde, eighteen 
miles from Antwerp, where he remained 
until he was put to death. 


The English merchants of Antwerp | 
did what they could to procure his release. | 


They, together with his friend Pointz, 


procured letters from Secretary Cromwell | 


to the Court of Brussels, for that purpose. 
But treacherous Philips invented a false 
accusation against Pointz, in order to ren- 


der all his applications ineffectual; so | 


that he was prosecuted and imprisoned, 
but escaped in the night. Tindale’s de- 
struction being now resolved upon, he was 


Suffice it tosay Tindale was | 
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brought to his trial, and offered an advo- 
cate and a proctor; but he refused to 
have any, saying, he would, answer for 
himself; and so he did. But none of 
his reasons being admitted, he was con- 
demned by virtue of the Emperor’s decree, 
made in the assembly at Augsbourg. 
And being brought to execution, in 1536, 
he was by the hangman first tied to the 
stake, and then strangled, calling out in 
his last moments ‘‘ Lord open the King of 
England’s eyes,” after which his body 
was reduced to ashes. Such was the 
tragical end of one of the most learned 
men in his time; a person of seraphic 
piety, and indefatigable study; whose un- 
common abilities and learning, joined to 
great warmth and firmness of nature, and 
to true faith and gospel zeal, qualified him 
for the office of Reformer,-and especially 
for translating into English, for the benefit 
of his countrymen, the Holy Scriptures, 
which all Christians ought to look upon as 
the only rule of their faith and practice, 
and with which, consequently, they can- 
not be too well acquainted. ‘Time it was 
therefore, that such a tyranny as that to 
which he fell a sacrifice should be abol- 
ished, as it was very soon after; the mea- 
sure of their iniguities being then fulfilled. 
Such was the Divine blessing upon his 
true and faithful preaching, that during 
the time of his imprisonment, (which 
lasted a year and a half,) he converted 
his gaoler, the gaoler’s daughter and many 
of his household. Nay, the Procurator- 
General, or Emperor’s Attorney, publicly 
said of him, that he was /omo doctus. pius, 
et bonus, a learned, pious and good man. 
The good Bishop Bale also says of him, 
that for knowledge, purity of doctrine, 
and holiness of life, he ought to be esteem- 
ed the next English Reformer after Wick- 
liffe; and that he was born for the conver- 
sion and edification of many souls. But 
although this eminent man was raised up 
by Divine Providence to be the translator 
of the Holy Scriptures into the English 


| language, he does not appear to have been 


endowed by that Spirit who ‘: divideth to 
every man severally as he will,’’ with tal 

ents for public speaking: for he says of 
himself, in a letter to his excellent friend, 
John Frith, dated January, 1533, ‘* God 
hath made me evil-favoured in this world, 
and without grace in the sight of men, 
speechless and rude, dull and slow witted ; 
your part shall be to supply what lacketh 
in me.’ His picture represents him 
with a Bible in his hand, and this distich. 
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‘Hac ut luce tuas dispergam, Roma, tenebras, | ‘* The Prayer and Complaint of a Plow- 


Sponte extorris'ero, sponte sacrificium.” 
Which may be thus translated : 


‘¢ This light thy darkness shall dispel, O Rome ; 
T’ acomplish this Lil sacrifice my home ; 
Yea, my own self a sacrifice become.” 


Works, besides the T'ranslation of a part 
of the Bible in Welch. The following 
pieces of his were collected, and prin- 
ted by John Day in one vol. folio, 1572, 
together with John Fryth’s, and Barnes’s 
works. 1. ‘¢*A Protestation touching the 
Resurrection ofthe Bodyes, and the State 
of the Soules after this Life. 2. Preface to 
the Pentateuch, dated, January 17, 1530. 
3. Prologue, shewing the Use. of the 
Scriptures. 4. Prologue to the five Books 
of Moses. 5. Certaine hard Words ex- 
pounded in the first, second, and fourth 
Book of Moses. 6. Prologue upon the 
Prophet Jonas; 7. and upon the four 
Evangelists, the Epistles of St. Paul, the 
Epistles of St. Peter, and St. John. 8. 
The Parable of the wycked Mamnnon, da- 
ted May 8, 1827. 9.Of the Obedience 
of a Christen Man, and how Christen 
Rulers ought to governe; dated October 
2, 1528. Printed at Malborow, in Hesse, 
1538, and at London, 12mo, againin 1561. 
In the preface we tind the name of Wil- 
liam Tyndall, al. Hitchins. 10. An Ex- 
position on the Vth, Vith, and VIIth 
Chapters of St. Matthew. Printed first 
about 1531, and again in 1548, 12mo. 11. 
Aunswer unto Syr Thomas More’s Dya- 
loge, as above. 12. The Practyse of the 
Praelates, whether the Kinge’s Grace 
may be separated from hys Quene, be- 
cause she was hys Brother’s wife: writ- 
ten ‘in 1530. Printed at Marpurg in 
1530, and at Lond. 1548, 8vo. [This 
was enough to procure his violent death 


trom king Henry VIIIJ.] 13. A pathway | 


into the Holy Scripture. 14. Exposition 
of the first Epistle of St. John. Printed 
in September, 1531, and in Southwark, 
1538, 12mo. In this edition are included 
his commentaries upen the three Epistles 
of St.John. 15. The Testament of M. 
William Tracie expounded. 1535, 12mv. 
and at Norimberg, 1546. 16. A Treatise 
upon Signes and Sacramentes. London, 
12mo. 17. Three Letters to John Fryth, 
Prisoner in the Tower. The last of 
which contains an exposition of the sixth 
chapter of St. John, and 1 Cor. xi. against 
Sir Thomas More.” 

He also translated some of Luther’s 
works into English: and put a preface to 


/ man 3” 


and to the ‘ Examinations of 
William Thorpe, and Sir John Oldcastle,” 
which he published. 

There are likewise ascribed to him— 


| “An Exposition on 1 Corinth. vii. with a 


Prologue, wherein all Christians are ex- 
horted to read the Seriptures. Printed at 
Malborow in Hesse, 1529, 12mo.—A boke 
concerning the Church.—A godly Disput- 
ation between a Christian Shomaker and 
a Popish Persone.—The Disclosyng otf 
the Man of Sin.—The Matrimonye of 
Tindall, 1529. 


P.S. This list ef works, does not in- 
clude his writings in the Welch language, 
which were somewhat numerous. It will 
gratify our readers to know, that the Rev. 


| Chistopher Anderson of Edinburgh, is en- 


gaged in athorough and elaborate prepara- 
tion of the life, and writings of the reform 
er,in which the proof is fullthatin senti- 
ment he was a Baptist. 


Eriscopacy.—The impudence of this 
daughter of Popery is bad enough in Chris- 
tian lands, but abroad it is still worse.— 
Mr. Southgate, a missionary of the Am. 
Episcopal body, speaking of the laborer 
among the Nestorians sent out by the Ame- 
rican Board of Commissioners, ventures to 
say, ‘the is an ambassador without creden- 
tials.’ ‘The letter is dated from Constanti- 
nople Jan. 6, 1844. We have always ex- 
pected that obstacles would be placed in 
the way of our missionaries by these claim- 
ants of apostolic honors.—Most earnestly 
do we hope that every minister of Christ 
will use and assert his right to the title of 


Bishop. 


Divinity or Curist.—T'wo gentle- 
men were arguing on the divinity of Christ. 
One of them, who argued against it, said 
‘if it were true, it certainly would have 
been expressed in more clear and unequiv- 
ocalterms. ‘ Well,” said the other, ‘‘ ad- 
mitting that you believed it, were author- 
ized to teach it, and allowed to use your ow: 
language, how would you express the doe- 
trine to make it indubitable 7” ‘I would 
say,’”’ rejoined the first, ‘that Jesus Christ 
is the true God.” ‘* You are very happy,’’ 
replied the first, ‘*in the choice of your 
words, for you have happened to hit up- 
on the very words of inspiration. John 
speaking of the Son, says, “ this is the true 
God and elernal life.” 
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[A manuscript under this title, has by 
our request been placed in our hands, to 
furnish the materials for a memoir of its 
author for the colunins of the Memorial. It 
is very full and voluminous, extending to 
nearly 120 quarto pages, foolscap; and on 
many topics of a general nature, enlarg- 
ing to an extent which makes it impracti- 
cable for us to insert the whole. The au- 
thor was led to think much and feel deep- 
ly on the subject of religious liberty. The 
personal sufferings, persecutions and in- 
dignities experienced by his honored fa- 
ther, Exper Josuua Morse, whose name 
and fame have been made familiar to our 
readers,—were adapted to stir the blood 
and deeply move the feelings of an affee- 
tionate son. We must omit these and 
some similar topics, not absoluely neces- 
sary to the completeness of a biographical 
sketch of the subject. It has seemed to 
us particularly desirable to give in full his 
own account of his religious experience, 
which is at large spread before us in this 
memoir of himself. The other portions 
are abridged so as to bring the whole with- 
in reasonable limits.] 


The subject of this narrative was born 
in the north parish of New-London, now 
called Montville, Con. on the 10th Nov. 
1771. His great-grandfather emigrated 
from the west of England and settled in 
Newbury, Mass. He served asa chap- 
lain in the first war in which New-Eng- 
land was invaded by the French from 
Canada, and carried to his grave the 
smarting wounds which he received in 
battle. When the war was over, perse- 


cutions against the Baptists were revived | 


in Massachusetts, which caused him to 
remove to South Kingston, R. J. where he 


officiated as a Baptist minister till hisdeath. | 


His grandfather lived many years in 
Rhode Island, and his father was born in 
South Kingston, April 10,1726. During 
the great awakening in New England, in 
the years 1741-42-43, under the preach- 
ing of the celebrated Geo. Whitfield, his 
father was converted at the age of sixteen 
years. .The following year he began 
preaching as an itinerant. After experi- 
encing much persecution in different places 
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where he preached in Connecticut, he 
gathered a church in the north parish of 
New-London, and was ordained the 17th 
May, 1751. He married Susannah Bab- 
cock, daughter of Joseph Babeock, of 
Westerly, R. I. with whom he lived hap- 
pily for forty-five years. They had elev- 
en children, who all lived to the years of 
manhood. He died in 1795, in his seven- 
tieth year; she fifteen years later, in her 
eightieth year. 

The great distress oecasioned by the 
revolutionary war, induced him to remove 
trom New-London to Sandisfield, Mass. 
where he settled in 1779, gathered a church: 
svon after, and saw it flourish till at the 
time of his death, it contained about one 
hundred members. 

Asahel’s narrative here commences in 
his own words. 

When my parents and family removed 
from New-London, I was seven years 
and six months old. 

I had attended school a part of the time 
after I was of a-suitable age, while I re- 
mained in New-ondon, could read and 
spell very well for one of my age. In- 
deed, I cannot remember when I could 
not read in easy lessons. 

My father taught me constantly athome; 
and such was his attention to his children 
for their improvement in reading, that I 
was rarely allowed to sit in the house in 
his presence, without a book in my hand. 

I was very ambitious to excel, and read 
almost every book which fell in my way, 
the number of which, however, was small. 
When I was nine years old, I read Jose- 
phus on the wars of the Jews; many events 
which he related, so impressed my mind, 
that to this day they are fresh in my 
memory. ; 

The bible I read continually, and was 
able to quote hundreds of passages, book, 
chapter and verse, from Genesis to Jude- 
I early imbibed an inveterate opposition to 
all religious establishments by the laws of 
men, and the administering of creeds by 
coereive measures. > 

At the age of thirteen, my father pro- 
cured the history of that celebrated cir- 
cumnavigator’s voyage round the world, 
(Capt. James Cook,) upon which I feast- 
ed with great delight. At fourteen, I read 
Salmon’s Geography with abundance of 
pleasure. Insucceeding years, greographi- 
cal books were multiplied. ‘T'ravellers’ 
and sailors’ journals, and histories of all 
kinds, have ever been a favorite source of 


instruction to me. 
‘ 
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At nineteen years of age, I taught a 
winter’s school, and in the spring went to 
.a school of the higher order, where I 


learned Algebra, obtained a smattering of 


Geometry, and looked over some other 
branches of science. 

My anxiety to obtain an education was 
so great, that | was almost unfitted for 
any thing else. Being blessed with a re- 
tentive memory, and witha thirst for uni- 
versal knowledge, without means to obtain 
what many in the circle of my acquaint- 
ance possessed gave me feelings which 
may be better conceived than expressed. 

My first impressions of death, judgment. 
and eternity, the condition I was in asa sin- 
ner, and my accountability to God, com- 
menced soon after I entered my tenth year. 

I cannot impute the awakening of my 
mind to any particular cireamstance which 
occurred at that period, or to any thing I 
heard spoken er read; unless it was the 
bible, which I then read much. IJ was 
convinced that I possessed a soul, which 
would exist when my bedy should crum- 
ble to dust. 

The great question with me was, how 
should I escape the judgment of God in 
future punishment? I theught I had nev- 
er loved my Maker as I ought, had never 
repented of sin with sincerity of heart, 
nor embraced the truth which I continu- 
ally heard and read, nor believed in Christ 
asa Saviour. 

The greatest trouble and that which 
alarmed me most, was the fear of being 
left in the darkness and misery in which I 
sometimes found myself. 

My attention being often called to the 
consideration of my miserable state as a 
polluted sinner, so impressed my mind by 
day, that I was harassed with frightful 
dreams at night—dreaming of being with 
others in dismal situations, and that they 
would escape and I could not. 

My exercises I endeavored to conceal, 
but listened attentively to all religious dis- 
course, of which I heard much from my 
father and others. When alone, I tried to 
pray in my childish manner. At times 
those feelings would leave me, and ] was 
thoughtless of my condition fer days and 
weeks. But when they returned upon me, 
an increase of guilt and more painful sen- 
sations would return with them. TI felt 
myself more wretched because I had been 
unmindful of the worth of my soul, and 
had not fulfilled the promises I had made. 

I remained in much the same way a 
year and a half;—sometimes stupid and 
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indiffere:, ;, and sometimes working hard 
for life. In the spring and summer of 
1782, I was alarmed seemingly, more 
than I had been before. About this time, 
northern lights were seen in full splendor ; 
they far exceeded any thing of the kind I 
have ever seen since. The phenomena 
would appear in the north, and soon over- 
spread the whole horizon. I was told that 
there was a natural cause for the appear- 
ance, which [| thought probable. But 
reading daily the solemn predictions. of 
Christ, his prophets and apostles, and my 
mind being deeply impressed, and my 
conscience alarmed, the vivid displays 
summoned my attention, and cited my 
mournful meditations to the day of doom. 
One evening, before the day-light was 
gone, a tremendous blaze appeared in the 
north, which soon spread over the atmos- 
phere as far as the eye could ken. The 
appearance over head was like the top of 
a hot oven. My mind at that time was 
exceedingly distressed with a sense of my 
accountability. JI thought I had sinned 
all my days; which way to turn or what 
to do, I knew not;—miserable I knew I 
was, and feared that I should be so eter- 
nally. In some measure I realized the 
truth of the text, Ps. 58:3. The wicked 
are estranged from the womb: they go 
astray as soon as they be born, speaking 
lies. At the bar of my own conscience I 
confessed that [ had heard many warn- 
ings, but had slighted them; many re- 
proag, but had despised and neglected 
them; and was like ‘the deaf adder, that 
stoppeth her ears; and would not hearken 
to the voice of the charmers, charming 
never so wisely.”? In melancholy depres- 
sion and with stings of a guilty conscience, 
I retired to the chamber and took bed. 
Falling into sleep, I dreamed that the 
day of judgmenthad come, and I was un- 
prepared to meet the Judge. I thought 
myself in open air, and could see at a dis- 
tance in various directions, the world on 
fire, and the flames ascending. I expected 
soon to hear the dreadful trump, and see 
the Judge appear. J seemed to be mov- 
ing forward involuntarily, with the cut~ 
ting reflection that I was acquainted with 
the Bible, that I had a pious praying fath- 
er, that much had been said to me re- 
specting the salvation of my seul, and the 
realities of judgment and eternity; but 
T had set at naught all serious reproof, re- 


jected good counsel, and had never done 


a good deed in my life, and had lived in 
sin, in rebellion against God. Now the 
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great day was come, and my doom would 
be sealed for ever. 

My mind and my whole frame were so 
agitated, that I awoke in great surprise. 
As soonas I was a little composed, I 
thought the last day had not come, but 
felt as if the time of my judgment was 
come; that I had lived ten years and a 
half in rebellion against God, and he 
would bear no longer with me. Such 
was my distress that it seemed to me I 
could not live, my breath would leave my 
body, and my soul drop intohell. As I 
thought mry soul was required, and my 
breath was departing, my sins appeared 
to be so heinous in the sight of the Lord, 
and so much opposed to a holy God, that 


it was perfectly just that I should die and | 


suffer eternally. 

“As I felt myself (as I then thought) 
sinking in the arms of death, with such 
a sense of the justice of God, that his deal- 
ings with me, one of the greatest sinners 
in the universe as then I felt myself to be, 
were perfectly right; and I felt to acqui- 
esce in his administration. At that mo- 
ment the words of an old evangelical poet 
dropped into my mind, as sweet as the 
dew of ** Hermon,”’ 


‘* My sins are very high, 
And, sinking into hell, 
Free mercy then drew nigh, 
And caught me as I fell.” 


As J felt myself sinking, it seemed as if 
some invisible hand was put under-me, 
which in a moment took me up from the 
pit in which I was sinking, removed my 
load of guilt and wo, filled me with peace 
and joy, and gave me such a sense of 
Christ as drew forth the powers of my 
soul in his praise. 

The Lord Jesus appeared so lovely, so 
infinite in compassion, so boundless in 
mercy, to one of the vilest, most wicked, 
and most unworthy creatures on earth, 
that my mind was deeply absorbed witha 
sense of hislove. I thought of getting up 
and making my feelings known, but sup- 
posed the family were all locked upin sleep, 
and it would not be best to disturb them. 

Composed with peace, I dropped into 
sleep. 

When arose in the morning, every 
thing appeared to me to exhibit a different 
aspect. 

The sun shone with a mildness I had 
never realized before:—all around me 
appeared tinged with the glory of the Cre- 
ator. I heard my father pray with de- 
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light. My desires seemed to rise with 
his petitions. 

The Bible was precious, for it spoke of 
God, of Christ and Salvation. My own 
sin, the sins of others, and of nations, were’ 
awfully heinous in my view. 

Sin appeared ‘exceeding sinful,’ be- 
cause it was against God. 

It being the height of the war of the 
Revolution, when many of ovr frontier 
towns were pillaged and burnt, and our 
eitizens wantonly murdered by British 
barbarity and rapacity, led me to think of 
the amazing depravity of the human 
heart. How Great Britain could answer - 
to God, for her devastation and murders, 
by her armies and by savages, whose ten- 
der mercies are cruelties, and whose mode 
of warfare is indiscriminate destruction of 
mien, women, and children, I could not 
tell; but believed the day of vengeance 
would come, when God would render to 
the wicked according to their deeds:—to 
nations for their national crimes, and to 
individuals for their personal rebellions. 
I read the Bible much and thought it was 
duty to try to pray morning and evening, 
which I did for about a year; then child- 


'ish vanities seemed to steal the march 
‘of all devotional exercises. 


Being naturally self-conceited, self-will- 
ed and turbulent, and much given to jest- 


| ing and vanity, I beeame vain in my im- 


agination, and my foolish heart was dark- 
ened. 
I lost the feelings which I thought I hed 


realized, and became careless, stupid, and 


wicked. 

The youth around me manifested no 
concern for their souls, and appeared to: 
have no trouble respecting a future state 
and I tried not te have. At times my 
conscience would be much alarmed, f 
would make some feeble resolves, but 
When I was15, 
having read some, and being abundantly 
furnished with notions, I became a dispu- 
tant when I thought it would answer. 

The way I walked, the company with 
which I associated, and the passions I 


| was too much disposed to gratify, increas- 


ed my stupidity and darkness; and I 
found by woftl experience that the way 
of transgressors is hard. 

Whatever consolation I ever enjoyed, 


| was gone, and the little hope with which 


I was favored for a short season, had 
seemingly yanished away ; and I thought 
but little about it. 

The winter after I was sixteen, a re. 
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them the spirit of adoption, and the com- 
fort of hope. 

Without realizing what God has done 
for them by his grace, in changing the dis- 
position of their hearts, and giving them 
a spiritual perception, relish, and desire, 
they suppose that all others can do as they 
have done; and that impenitent sinners 
by their anxiety and prayers, obtain all 
the blessings promised to the broken 
hearted, and mourning penitent. With- 


ligious excitement commenced, in what 
was then called Bethlehem (now Otis) the 
‘north part of Sandisfield, and southeast 
part of Tyringham. A little part of 
the shower reached the neighborhood in 
which I lived. I believed, it was a work 
of God, theugh where it first commenced 
there was evidently great ignorance, and 
much chaff among the people. Many 
were brought to a knowledge of the truth; 
anda new church arose, which was called 
The second Baptist Church of Sandisfield. | out recommending the blood and righ- 
The summer following the winter men- | teousness of Christ as the ground of the 
tioned above, my mind was very tender, | acceptance of sinners with God, of their 
and my feelings often moved; but I could | justification and pardon; the doings of the 
20t obtain that concern which I once felt, | impenitent are introduced as the means of 
nor enjoy that peace of mind which I | obtaining the Divine favor. 
once thought I realized. To hear such error from many, that I 
My inclination led me to many meet- | believe are the children of God by faith ia 
ings, and I thought more of Gospel doc- | his Son, is painful to me. 
trine, than I ever did before. It is more painful now in 1833, than it 
Though I had not studied composition, | was at the close of the last century, for 
I took it in my head to compose a sermon | I hear abundantly more of it. 
or two. As time passed away I became I am satisfied that regeneration by 
careless and vile, and thought more of | grace is one thing, and that a satisfactory 
going into company, and of obtaining ed- | evidence, that the work is wrought in our 
ucation and a knowledge of the world, j souls, is another. As God changes the 
than I did of the importance of the reli- | heart in his own time, (i.e.) when he 
gion of Christ. pleases, so he gives the evidence in his 
However, when I was seventeen years | own time and way: yet I believe the 
old I read Mr. J. Edwards's History of | happiness of the children of God is con- 
Redemption, which was the first thing | nected with their duty. 
that led me to think of the Gospel and To enjoy is to obey. If souls which 
its doctrine systematically. In my first | have been brought into the liberty of the 
awakenings, I was, as all unrenewed sin- | gospel are lifted up with pride, and trust 
ners are, an arminian. in themselves in any thing they have done 
Arminianism is'so deeply rooted in the | or expect to do, their hearts depart from 
human heart, that nothing will eradicate | the Lord, Satan gets an advantage over 
it but the power of Divine truth seen and | them, and the Lord leaves them ina mea- 
felt in the light ofthe Holy Spirit. sure to their own folly, ‘* That their own 
It is that corruption at the bottom of our | wickedness should correct them, and their 
depravity, which lies at the root of every | backslidings reprove them.’ 
error in religion. When I was nineteen years old I taught 
That there are pious hearts under armin- | a winter school in Stockbridge, Mass. : 
ian heads, is too obvious to be questioned ; | after my school closed, I went to school to 
but that an arminian heart is evangeli- | Mr. Samuel Whelpley, Jun. who was in- 
cally pious admits a doubt. structing a number of young men in 
The implantation of the principle of Grammar, Algebra, Geometry, and Trig- 
eternal life in the soul, is the work of | onometry. He was an excellent instruc- 
God: it is a creation in Christ Jesus, so | ter, and I was much attached to him. 
that those who experience it are new crea- We boarded and lodged together, and 
tures. Some persons in whom God hath | became very familiar in our communica- 
wrought this work, and enlightened them | tions to each cther. 
to discover the exceeding sinfulness of sin, We conversed on some points of divin- 
their depravity and unworthiness, feel in | ity, but little or none on religious experi- 
their hearts a desire to be holy, to be | ence. He had been a professor for a 
Christ-like, to enjoy his pardoning love, | number of years, and a preacher fortwo or 
and be devoted to his cause, and to lift up | three years. There were some things 
their hearts to God in prayer for his mercy; | W hich gave me unpleasantsensations, when 
find that the Lord blesses them, and gives | Tihought of his profession and calling. I 
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was light and vain and given to jesting, 
and made no pretension of being a reli- 
gious character, though we often convers- 
ed together upon the Bible, and religious 
doctrine ; yet he would tell me, ‘* he wish- 
ed I would throw by my nonsense and go 
to preaching.” 

As I had never made ‘a public profes- 
sion, and was of a carnal turn, 1 could 
but wonder at his proposition. 

Having an opportunity, | sat down and 
wrote my text and propositions, and a few 
pages in discussion of the two first ; and 
laid it in his way; he read and approved, 
and advised me to proceed: which I re- 
solved never to do until I was satisfied 
that I was a christian, behaved like one, 
and was called of God to the work. The 
next fall I had various exercises of mind, 
sometimes I felt very much depressed 
under a sense of my situation; at other 
times I felt to indulge a carnal mind in 
vain recreations. An ITrishman_ passed 
where I was at work, and told me he was 
educated for a Roman Catholic Priest ; 
that the Lord had opened his eyes to see 
his error, and he had become a_protest- 
ant preacher. 

After some conversation, he asked me 
if I enjoyed a hope in the salvation of 
Christ; i told him there was a time when 
I did, but at present knew not what to 
say. 

He then asked me, if I had ever felt 
willing that God should send me to hell. 
I told him no, for when 1 thought that I 
was reconciled to God, I hada desire to 
enjoy him, and live in his presence. He 
then told me, that if I had never felt will- 
ng to go to hell, I had no just ground for 
a good hope. 

Immediately after. I engaged in a school 
in Canaan, Conn. 

I arrived there on Saturday, went to 
a house where I was to board, and found 
myself among strangers; and as I then 
suspected, and soon found, in rather a 
loose and irreligious society. 


I felt melancholy and depressed in spirit. | 


‘This thought impressed my mind, if God 
is your friend you have nothing to fear. 

A sense of my life and conduct, wit- 
vessed against me, and proclaimed that I 
was not a friend of God; and how could 
God be a friend to me! When I retired 
tor bed, I saw a book lying upon the stand, 
«hich if my memory serves me, was a 
eall, or an alarm to the unconverted, by 
ir. P. Doddridge; I may be mistaken re- 
specting the author, but I think I am 
Garrect. 
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I never saw a copy before ner since ; 
and I am sure, it was not Baxter’s, nor 
Alleine’s. I opened it, and commenced . 
reading, but my passions were moved to 
such a degree that I could not read. I tried 
again and again, with no better success. 

Whether it were owing to the peculiar 
excitement of my mind at that time, or to 
the pathos of the work, | was obliged to 
lay down the book ; and took the bed. 

The remark of the Irishman occurred 
to mre, but what to do with it, or how to 
dispose of it, | could not devise. 

After wearying myself with it, to no 
good purpose, I came to the conclusion to 
let it alone, and try to look to God by 
prayer. 

The next day I heard.the Rev. Mr. 
Knapp preach, from 1 Cor. 11. 16. *‘ For 
who hath known the mind of the Lord, 
that he may instruct him?” He spake 
of the depravity of man, the perverse 
and self-righteous disposition of the hu- 
man heart, and the plans and works of 
sinners, in opposition to the divine plan 
and work of grace. My own conscience 
assumed the attitude of Nathan, and im- 
pressive as a peal ofthunder said ‘* Thou 
art the man.’’ My exercises continued 
without much variation until Friday night, 
when I began to think I had planned and 
worked for myself to no good purpose, 
long enough. I felt my need and my de- 
pendence. If the Lord.did not help me, 
there was no relief for me. 

It was against the Lord I had sinned, 
and how could I go to him for mercy. 
His power was omnipotence, his justice 
was inflexible, and bis purpose immuta- 
ble. 

If he pardoned me, it would be pure 
mercy to one of the chief of sinners. His 
attributes appeared so glorious, his character 
so excellent, and his nature so lovely, that 
my heart dissolved into a tranquil softness, 
which I cannot describe. I felt at once a 
submission to the Divine Will, and a de- 
sire for mercy. 

The Irishman’s question occurred; and 
I disposed of it in the following manner. 
God does not require man to be miserable, 
but he requires all intelligents to be re- 
conciled to him. 

If any are willing to go to endless wo, 
it is because they are unreconciled to 
God, which is the misery of creatures 
here, and will be the hell of the finally 
impenitent hereafter; but reconciliation 
by the blood of the cross, is the happiness 
of the children of God in time and eter- 
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nity. Whatever might be the amount of 
what I had realized, one thing was cer- 
tain. I was stripped from arminianism 
and convinced that the Bible doctrine is, 
that salvation is an effect of the eternal 
purpose of God by an application of the 
blood and righteousness of Christ. And 
that love to God, faith in the Redeemer, 
and repentance for sin, are fruits of the 
Spirit, effects of grace, and not conditions 
of our acceptance with God. 

My next exercise of mind respected du- 
ty; that is, whether I should profess faith 
in Christ publicly, or try to maintain a 
life of piety, by secret prayer and an up- 
right walk, without making a public pro- 
fession. 

As I had many doubts in my own mind, 
I concluded to try the latter. and see if I 
could live a religious life first. I thought 
if | could obtain an established character 
as a christian, then there would be no 
difficulty in my way. 

Though I endeavored to walk more cir- 
cumspectly than [ did before, and found 
it to be a privilege as well as duty to en- 
gage in prayer, and read and meditate up- 
on the scriptures of truth; yet I found my 
evidences, and my comfort of hope fast de- 
clining. 

About eighteen months from the time 
my mind was liberated, I enjoyed some 
light, but not much peace of conscience. 

I then turned speculator upon principles, 
and doubted whether any, with which I 
was acquainted were right. I felt convin- 
ced that the worship which God required, 
was spiritual. And as almost all denomi- 
nations had many forms and ceremonies, 
many of them evidently foreign from the 
Bible, I could with some facility persuade 
myself that they were all wrong. 

A numerous host of doubts and tempta- 
tions invaded my poor soul: my vessel 
floated over its anchorage; and both an- 
chor and cable were obscured. 

Some philosophical books falling in my 
way, attention to them much gratified 
my speculative taste. 

I doubted not then, but that there were 
sincere professors in the various denom- 
inations around me; but as they appeared 
to me not to be very scriptural, and not 
at all philosophical, [ became in some 
measure disgusted with all of them. 

[have since found that many young 
men like myself of a speculative turn and 
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experience and knowledge are at a loss 
about. I had read the political writings 
of Thomas Paine, and passing over the 
pomposity and egotism, I was exceeding- 
ly pleased with them. 

His Age of Reason came to hand: I 
read it over twice—when I first com- 
menced, my expectation was on tiptoe, 
but when I had read it through, I found 
myself disappointed, the knowledge for 
which I was searching was yet out of 
sight. I read it again and the following 
simile occurred. ‘*An ignorant boy found 
a diamond in the road, its brilliance caught 
his attention, he took up handfuls of sand 
one after another to rub off the lustre, but 
the more he rubbed it, the brighter it shin- 
ed.”” Mr. Paine labored hard to degrade 
the bible, to abase christianity, and des- 
troy revealed religion, with his wit and 
dirt; but the more he rubbed it the more 
brilliantly it shined. 

I then read a work entitled “ Christean- 
aty unveiled,’ from the French of Boulan- 
ger, which indeed contained more argu- 
ment than Mr. Paine’s Age of Reason, 
but left the religion of the bible uninjured. 

By reading deistical writings, I became 
acquainted with their arguments, which 
have been useful to me, for by weighing 
them as far as I have been able, they ev- 
idently appear not to be invincible. On 
the other hand they were hurtful prob- 
ably to me :—Instead of rendering my 
mind devotional or spiritual, they rather 
served to render it carnal; to excite a vain 
taste for disputation, and to speak lightly 
of some feeble minded professors, whos 
doubtless were sincere though ignorant and 
superstitious. As I felt myself at a dis- 
tance from all denominations, I had no- 
body to look to for counsel or to compare 
notes with upon religion. 

Being often assailed with doubts re- 
specting the reality of what is called ex- 
perimental religion ; and firmly believing 
that if there was any such thing as a 
change of heart, it was the work of God, 
a creation in Christ Jesus, which could 
only be wrought, by him who created the 
universe ; in a state affording nu spiritual 
comfort, and finding my mind perplexed 
with questions [ could not solve, | tried to 
muster resolution enough to be peaceable 
with others about religion and say but 
little. 

However, when I heard others talk, I 


much self-conceit, with a mere smattering | found it difficult to be silent; and would 


of philosophical knowledge, are ready to 


often propound some of the questions which 


judge and determine that, which meu of) had been suggested to my own mind. 
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Some would reply, ‘* you must answer 
those questions yourself;”’ others who nev- 
er looked deep enough in shallow water 
to discover a pebble, would be ready to 
answer :—which would so sensibly touch 
my risible faculties as to excite my vain 
heart to sport with their weakness; for 
which in my retired moments, I paid very 
dear. To the first I would say, if the 
professors of that religion, which is wis- 
dom, light and knowledge, cannot remove 
my difficulties, to whom shall I go, and 
what shall I do? 

My inclination for reading and study 
returned in full tide; and some books fell 
in my way which I had not seen before, 
which with hard work rendered me. tol- 
erably well contented, as to external con- 
cerns, about a year. 

Among other books I read Smellie’s 
philosophy of Natural History, Jenyns’s 
origin of evil, a history of the people of 
France and Britain; their manners and 
customs, &c. &c. 

‘In the months of May and June in the 
year 1798, my mind was very much im- 
pressed: my exercises I believe were dif- 
ferent from what are commonly realized. 
At times I felt impressed with the thought 
that some great event was near, and my 
mind would be deeply solemnized and af- 
fected. My impressions soon turned to 
one object, when I arose in the morning 
or retired to rest in the evening, the work 
of the Lord by grace, and a reformation 
among the people, was the one object 
which commanded my attention for hours 
ata time. 


I frequently felt a passive resolution at | 


least, in my own mind that when the good 
work should appear I would engage in it. 
News came from Suffield, that a work of 
grace was realized there; that a ngmber 
of young men had professed faith in the 
Redeemer, and followed his example in 
baptism. The news was gratifying and 
affecting tome. I mentioned it to a car- 
nal young man, but was glad that it was 
in the dusk of evening, that he might not 
see my tears. 

_As the summer rolled away my exer- 
cises of mind abated, I became insensible 
ofmy impressions, expectations and reso- 
lutions, and fell into that state of coldness 
and indifference in which I had lived so 
long. 

My mother, who lived nigh me, went 
to see some of her neighbors, who lived a 
mile and a half distant, and spent two or 
three days on a visit, in which she attend- 
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ed several mectings. When she return- 
ed she saw me inthe field, and came to 
me and said that she had not been to such 
meetings for many years, that the young 
people on Chesnut hill, the place where she 
had been, were under.great distress of mind, 
that their lost condition and the inquiry 
what they should do, were the subjects of 
conversation. 

I heard and reflected, and my exercises 
a few weeks before rushed into my mind 
like a torrent: my desires and vows were 
painfully remembered with a cutting sense 
of my present situation. Abashed and 
confounded, I went to my house with the 
burden of a hard unfeeling heart. 

I resolved however, to attend the meet- 
ings, and went to the next, where I found 
people generally more awakened than I 
expected. Professors were much engaged 
in confessing their backslidings and negli- 
gence of duty, and exhorting others to 
faithfulness, and sinners to repentance.—— 
I heard, but felt unmoved; nothing seem- — 
ingly could I realize, but my own hard- 
ness and ingratitude of heart. Much was 
said to me, but my heart was like ada- 
mant and my eyes like flints. I thought 
if I could shed a tear, it would give me 
some relief. 

Before the meeting closed a man some 
older than myself, whom I had well 
knewn, and known to be an ignorant, and 


-apparently a thoughtless creature, arose 


and with much feeling cried out that he 
felt himself going to hell and that there 
was no mercy for him:—that he had 
laughed at prayers and despised reproof. 
Hearing such a declaration from such an 
ignorant, worldly and stupid being as I 
had known him to be, and coming so un- 
expectedly from him, was like an electric 
shock tome. I then found that my eyes 
would be flumes for briny tears, ifnothing 


‘reached my heart. 


Returning from meeting, I had for a few 


rods the company of Rev. Benjamin Bald- 


win, who asked me whether I thought I 
had experienced a change of heart. 1 
told him that formerly I had thought so, 
that God had given me repentance ; but 
now I could feel no encouragement to 
hope, for feeling myself so guilty of the 
sin of ingratitude I could hardly think of 
any thing else. I told him further, that I 
could get no fears of misery, which others 
had expressed that evening, and which I 
thought I felt extremely many years ago. 
He replied. ‘‘ How shall I give thee up, 
Ephraim ? how shall I make thee as Ad- 
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mah? how shall I set thee as Zeboim 2” 
I thought if I could get conviction of mind, 
that is, a sensibility of my lost and con- 
demned situation, there might be some 
little hope. 

I knew I had received light, whatever 
it was, and was convinced that God was 
just in his administration toward me, and 
would be, if he should leave me to sink in 
interminable wo. I was in that situation 
a few days; when | arose in the morning, 
or took bed at night, sat down to read, or 
went to labor in the field, a deep sense of 
the ingratitude and sinfulness of my heart, 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin, with the 
iniquity of my life witnessed against me 
and fastened guilt and remorse upon my 
burdened conscience. 

Feeling myself to be vile and wretch- 
ed, miserable and unworthy of the least 
mercy, the question with me was not 
whether I would seek for mercy and serve 
the Lord, but whetherI might. At times 
it appeared inconsistent for such a rebel 
to ask the least favor of God:—yet the 
Publican’s prayer was almost as famil- 
iar with me as my breath. Being out in 
the evening in a field far from the house, 
and being impressed with a sense of the 
hardness of my heart, and of the perverse- 
ness of the human will, and of the truth 
of Christ’s words, ‘* Ye will not come un- 
to me, that ye might have life,”’ and that 
such is the darkness of the understanding, 
the alienation of the affections and the 
love of sin, that No man can come unto me, 
except the father draw him, that I fell upon 
my knees, and with my face tothe ground 
poured out my confession and prayer 
to Him, against whom I had sinned and 
who is able to save. 

My soul was liberated, my heart was 
drawn in praises to my Redeemer. The 
moon was near her full and walking in her 
brighiness, but her beams were weak and 
her rays feeble in comparison of the glory 
of the ** Sun of Righteousness,” which | 
thought shone around, upon and in my 
soul. My mind adverted in a moment 
back to the deliverances I realized in- my 
eleventh and twenty-first years. The 
comforts of past experiences, and present 
joys mingled together. 

O, my God, my soul has been cast down 
within me ; all thy waves and thy billows 
have been over me, but Iwill remember thee. 

When I arose every thing that God or- 
dered appeared to be right; his dealings 
with me were in righteousness and mercy. 

The next day being Sunday, I went to 
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meeting and enjoyed an excellent relish 
for prayer andthe gospel. Inthe evening 
I visited my youngest sister, and began a 
work which I[ continued for some time, a 
work of confession of my vain life, my 
carnal disputations, and rudeness and jest- 
ing with serious persons and religious sub- 
jects. . 

A few days after, when in the fields, I 
left the rock where I had long been agoniz- 
ing in prayer, and buffeted with tempta- 
tions, in confusion, shame and sorrow 3; in 
such perturbation of mind that what- 
ever my thoughts might have been, I re- 
tained none of them until I had proceeded 
about six or eight rods; then I had such a 
sense of the Lord Jesus Christ, of the ez- 
cellency of his character, his holy devotion 
the life he lived, his goodness and love, and 
such a desire to be like him, to enjoy a 
measure of his spirit anddevotion, to serve, 
love and obey him and have him for my 
portion for ever, that I thought | could 
willingly die that hour, or live in tribula- 
tion as long as God should continue me 
here. 

Christ was all my salvation, and all my 
desire. J went home rejoicing that there 
was a Saviour for one of the chief of sin- 
ners; and trembling lest I should grieve 
his Spirit and lose the enjoyment of sucha 
glorious manifestation. 

. That evening, (for the first time) I com- 
menced public prayer in my family. 


To be continued. 


Tuer acre or MretTHusEeLAnH.—It is com- 
monly taken ‘or granted that Methuselah 
was the oldest man that ever lived, but we 
have no proof of it. It is true he was the 
oldest of any we read of in the Scripture, 
but it should be remembered that Moses 
gives us the age only of Adam’s posterity 
by Seth, and ofthe males only, not of their 
wives ; but we have not the age of Cain 
nor of his sons and daughters ; some of 
whom for ought we know might have lived 
as long or longer than Methuselah, which 
also appears probable if we admit that the 
seven generations of the line of Cain lived 
as long (that is to the time of the flood) as 
the nine generations of the line of Seth. 
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OBSERVATIONS IN EvuRoPE, principally 
in France and Great Britain. By 
John P. Durbin, D. D., president of 
Dickinson College. In 2 volumes small 
Svo. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 
1844, 


We have read these handsome volumes 
with almost unmingled delight. Excel- 
lent printing, fine paper, numerous and 
admirable engravings, and neat binding, 
though all good, are yet among their 
smallest recommendations. Their author 
possesses an enlarged mind, a sound judg- 
ment, and an admirable tact both in 
acquiring and imparting’ information. 
There is more to admire, and less to 
censure in this work than in almost any 
other of the same kind which has passed 
under our notice for a long time past. 
We shall wait with impatience for Dr. 
D’s Eastern journal, not doubting that he 
will then increase our information, and 
add to the gratitude we owe him for his 
present performance. 

We have of late been struck with the 
fact that large, and as it would seem, 
increasing numbers of our countrymen 
are visiting the older countries of the East. 
It has become quite a fashion, and we sup- 
pose that a few years hence our friends 
of neither sex will hardly be esteemed as 
having completed their education unless 
they have made the tour of Europe. In 
all this we shall cordially rejoice, espe- 
cially if they will learn carefully to exam- 
ine and faithfully to report, as Dr. D. has 
done, the principles, operations, and ten- 
dencies of British laws and institutions. 
Every visit to England, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, will endear to the visiter 
and his circle of friends, the institutions 
and manners of our own beloved land.— 
In matters of ‘‘minor morals” we have 
somewhat to learn from the mother coun- 
try, but who has ever gone from us to 
look at it, and has remained there: or. 
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who has not returned from it with his 
love to these United States greatly in- 
creased ? 

It has often occurred to us that much 
is yet to be learnt from an enlarged ac- 
quaintance with the different sections. of 
the church of Christ in every part of the 
world. We wish that our brethren who vis- 
it England would carefully investigate our 
denominational institutions. We should 
like to hear of the history of our public so- 
cieties there ; their origin, modes of man- 
agement, comparative importance, and 
general bearings on the church and the 
world : we want information as to the 
character of preaching in that Jand, and 
the comparative success of the different 
styles which are cherished among our 
brethren; we are anxious to ascertain 
the origin of mixed communion there, 
the circumstances under which it was 
introduced, and its tendency to in- 
crease or lessen the denomination as 
such ; we should be happy to know what 
is the influence of a Missionary spirit in 
the churches who cherish it, and whether 
it has tended to their enlargement or dim- 
inution : these, and a thousand other in- 
quiries of a similar character, need to be 
answered, and it will be well worth while 
for our brethren to ascertain facts on which 
we may base sound and practical doc- 
trines. 

We wish it were possible to induce our 
christian friends in England to pay more 
frequent visits to our shores. How seldom 
do we meet with brethrencoming tosee how 
we do, and to take sweet counsel with us on 
high and holy themes. We have once, 
and once only, received deputations from 
the Congregationalists and the Baptists of 
Great Britain ; and the reports they took 
back seemed calculated to unite us in 
closer and heavenly bonds, but their visits 
have not been renewed. Even our Wes- 
leyan brethren in Britain seem to have ~ 
ceased to send delegates to the American 
General conference. We hope that they 
are not alarmed at our institutions, nor 
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fearful that our democratic notions should 
be too extensively known among their 
people. If instead of sitting down and 
being content with the representations of 
the amiable and honest Mrs. Trollope, the 
kind and grateful Charles Dickens, and the 
disinterested and lovely George Thomp- 
son, they would ‘‘ come and see,”’ we think 
they might possibly correct some consid- 
erable mistakes into which they have 
been led, and might be more than ever 
impressed with the importance of the sep- 
aration of church and state; they would 
see the native power of truth to fight her 
way in the world, and would not only ad- 
mire but nobly act out the voluntary prin- 
ciple. Jfit were not for the seriousness 
which we hold should be inseparble from 
such subjects, we should’ heartily laugh 
at the strange mistakes prevalent about 
our almost universal religious ignorance, 
our mob law, our domestic slavery, and 
our national repudiation. We have vast- 
ly mistaken the matter if our fertile prai- 
ties, our free institutions, our religious 
connexions, and the readiness of our pop- 
ulation to entertain strangers and to adopt 
them as brethren, would not win the 
hearts of thousands of our fellow partak- 
ers of the faith of Christ, and induce them 
The 
more we examine the whole subject, the 
more are we convinced that the cause of 
holiness and of human happiness would 
be vastly increased by the emigration of 
tens of thousands of our starving brethren 
and friends in England to the rich lands 
of our Great Western valley. Let our 
friends in that country send out some of 
their number to survey that goodly val- 
ley, and then let whole churches with 
their pastors and families come and take 
possession of wide and beautiful districts. 
Our knowledge of the condition of thou- 
sands of the members of our own denom- 
ination, both in the manufacturing and 
agricultural districts of Britain, derived 
not from reading but from actual observa- 
tion, induces us to press this matter on their 
serious and prayerful attention. Men 


to cast in their lot among us. 
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possessing one or two hundred pounds, 
partakers of true godliness, and exempli- 
fying the industry and frugality which 
religion induces, might secure after a very 
short season, competency for themselves, 
and wealth for their children, and in the 
interim might furnish ample labor and 
support for all the workmen they could 
bring with them. 

But we did not sit down to write per- 
suasives to emigration, but to review 
Dr. Durbin’s book. Still, however, friend- 
ly reader, the subject at. which we have 
glanced is not so far from these volumes 
as might be supposed. Let them be read, 
and the soul of the reader will be grieved 
as the awfulignorance, the squalid misery, 
the destructive vice, and the ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny detailed in them pass before his 
review ; and earnestly will he pray that 
the God of heaven may open doors for the 
escape of his faithful servants and for 
their entrance among us. And, after all, 
a still more awful picture might be given 
us than we have in these volumes ; derived 
not from the speeches of excited orators on 
the platform of Exeter Hall, but from the 
reports of Royal and Parliamentary Com- 
missioners, and from returns publish- 
ed by order of the House of Commons. 
Monarchy and Episcopacy have been at- 
tended with results in England which 
cannot but operate advantageously to the 
inhabitants of these States, by warning 
them from the rocks on which the bark 
of our fathers split. 

We have already expressed the high 
estimate we set on the volumes under re- 
view ; but cur readers will not suppose 
that we esteem them faultless. We could 
have earnestly wished Dr. Durbin had 
given us the ecclesiastical statistics of 
Great Britain more fully than he has 
done. We want to see what proportion 
the compulsory and the voluntary systems 
of religion bear to the population of the 
country, and to each other. Dr. Baird 
has admirably brought before the world 
what christianity has done for America, 
but who will tell us what it has done for 
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Europe, especially for Great Britain? Dr. 
D. tells us somewhat of the labors of the 
Wesleyan Methodists, the Catholics, and 
the Congregationalists, he hints too at 
the seceders from the regular Methodists, 
but we should have been better pleased 
to have heard moreof them, as well as of 
the Calvinistic Methodists, and some- 
what of the Baptists, a body of christians 
in England as numerous in their communi- 
cants as the Congregationalists, but of 
whose existence the worthy Doctor seems 
not to have heard. By the way, some very 
important lessons might be learnt from a 
careful review of the various secessions 
which have from time to time occurred in 
what is now termed the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist CHURCH. 

Our readers will be desirous of judg- 
ing of the character of these volumes for 
themselves. We have been at a loss to 
determine which of some six or eight 
graphical pictures we should place before 
them. We have at length determined to 
afford them an opportunity of visiting the 
Scottish capital, and of witnessing the 
separation in the Scottish establishment, 
on May 18, 1843. Hear our author: 


** After the duties of the Sabbath were 
over, on Monday, the 15th, and the fol- 
lowing days the people thronged the high- 
ways leading to Edinburgh. The crowd 
in the city became greater and greater, 
and on Thursday morning, the popular 
interest rivalled that which had been felt 
on the preceding August upon the advent 
of the youthful Queen and her court. 

‘‘ The morning of the 18th had scarcely 
dawned when noble ladies and pious men 
were knocking for admittance at St An- 
drew’s, though the Assembly was not to 
meet before three o’clock, P. M.  Scot- 
land gathered around tlie sacred pile, and 
awaited the coming of the representatives 
of her truly reformed church. As the 
venerable men who stood at the head of 
the Assembly advanced, a chasm opened 
in the masses of people, and the Canon- 
gate reeled under the rounds of applause 
with which they were greeted. As the 
moderator, Dr. Welsh, entered, followed 
by Drs. Chalmers, Gordon, Candlish, 
‘and others, the vast and massive edifice 
shook with the reception which the people 
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gave them. Scarce had the applause died 
away, when the most noble the Marquis of 
Bute, her majesty’s lord high-commis- 
sioner, entered with his suite.. He was 
received standing and in silence. The 
cause of his mistress and the patrons had 
no hold upon the hearts of the people.— 
The moderator rose in a few minutes, and 
no one breathed, lest a single word from 
him should be lost. He said, ‘A Free 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, in 
accordance with the laws and constitution 
of said church, cannot now be holden, for 
reasons set forth in the following paper, 
which, with the permission of the House, 
I will read.’ It was a protest, in which 
the wrongs done to the Church by the 
government were recited; and the docu- 
ment concluded by declaring ‘that we 
are not responsible for any consequences 
that may follow from this our enforced 
separation from the Establishment, which 
we loved and prized, through interfer- 
ence of conscience, the dishonor done to 
Christ’s crown, and the rejection of his 
sole and supreme authority as king in his 
Church.’ A pin might have been heard 
to fall amid the three thousand persons 
who listened; and the vast multitudes in 
the streets observed a profound silence, as 
if, by sympathy, they understood what 
was going on in the House. When the 
moderator ceased to read, he handed the 
paper to the clerk, took up his hat, and 
advanced to the door, followed by Drs. 
Chalmers, Gordon, Candlish, Cunning- 
ham, three hundred ministers, and a 
host of elders. The audience, struck 
with the sublimity of the act, burst into 
tears, and were silent; but when the 
band of martyrs for liberty in the Church 
emerged into the streets, they were re- 
ceived by the people with such thunders 
of applause as shook the Hilis of Fife be- 
yond the Forth, and startled the House of 
Lords for the first time to a sense of their 
danger. The seceding Assembly walked 
four abreast to T’anfield Hall. As they 
passed, the streets were thronged, windows 
were full, house-tops were alive, and the 
air was rent with successive shouts, ac- 
companied with the waving of handker- 
chiefs and the approving smiles of wo- 
men. 

‘‘The deed was done; the separation 
was made. Israel had escaped from 
Egypt ; and there was as much conster- 
nation and disappointment in the residu- 
ary Assembly as formerly in Pharaoh’s 
dominions, when he and his ministers 
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became fully sensible that the Jews had 
escaped from them. 

‘The Free Assembly was constituted 
by choosing Dr. Chalmers moderator.— 

hey proceeded to business. Spirit and 
dignity marked their transactions. I have 
not room to note the evangelical and pat- 
riotic speeches made on the various occa- 
sions. Every hour that the Assembly 
sat, day after day, other ministers, who 
had faltered or who had not been present, 
came to the Free Assembly and gave in 
their adherence. Upon its adjournment 
a noble roll of five hundred true and faith- 
ful pastors, embracing the learning and 
worth of the clergy, was made out and 
distributed throughout the kingdom. The 
Assembly—having taken steps to prevent 
the scattering of their flocks, and for 
building some six or eight hundred 
churches by voluntary subscriptions, which 
poured in from all parts of the kingdom, 
_and from England and Ireland—dissolved, 
and the pastors returned home to preach 
the last sermon each in the kirk where he 
had so often fed the people. Now came 
the reality of separation. The churches 
were closed against them, and their peo- 
ple stood at the doors or wandered amid 
the graves of their forefathers. But 
where the Spirit of God is, there is lib- 
erty. They sat under a tree, or by the 
wayside, or on the margin of the stream, 
and heard the Gospel from their faithful 
shepherds. On Monday, notices were 
served to many of them to quit the 
manses. ‘heir wives and children now 
became sensible what had been done to 
them. They were called on, without a 
day's notice, te quit their happy homes, 
and go forth they knew not whither.— 
Some of them were sick, some old and 
infirm ; but no matter, they must go.— 
They went forth, and God tempered the 
wind to the shorn lambs. The poor re- 
ceived them : the people provided for 
them, either sharing their own humble 
dwellings with them, or providing others 
for them. ‘They lived with the people, 
and in their hearts. 

‘** But as the Sabbath morning dawned, 
the people sighed for the kirk. It was 
closed against them, or occupied by one 
intruded on them, and whom they dis- 
dained to hear. They essayed to assem- 
ble in barns, or shops, and sometimes on 
the highway, or by the water’s side, but 
the lairds forbid [forbade] then. Wher- 
eversitescould be obtained, they commenc- 
ed building churches : butin many parish- 
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es they could not obtain a foot of ground to 
build on either for love or money. The 
lords of the soil had no sympathy with 
the Free Protesting Church of Scet- 
land, because it rejected their unhallow- 
ed claim to supreme rule in the house of 
Christ. Where new tenures could not 
be obtained, some good man or poor 
widow gave up their lease of a little 
spot for the erection of a plain church.—- 
His grace the Duke of Buccleuch refused 
to allow a free church to be built anywhere 
on his vast estates. He would take nomon- 
ey. Anold woman had a long lease on a 
little spot. The duke offered her hundreds 
of pounds for it; but she refused, and said 
she would give it for a church to the Free 
Church of Scotland.” 


There is much in all this in which we 
cordially rejoice, but there is one thing 
that we deeply lament—the Free Church 
of Scotland still adheres to the principle 
of an establishment, and is ready any day 
to become, on certain conditions, the State 
church. On this ground, because she 
does not renounce the church and state 
principle, the Baptist Union of Great Brit- 
ain has refused to congratulate their Scot- 
tish brethren, properly saying, ‘‘ Go back 
into the bosom of the church, or renounce 
all wish to be united with the State.” 

We are grieved to know that this same 
evil principle of love to church and state 
is at work among the Wesleyan Meth- 
odists of Great Britain, and has done very 
much to injure their piety and their use- 
fulness. It is this which has prevented 
their ministers sympathizing with the 
great mass of the people in their suffer- 
ings; this has been at the bottom of 
their successive separations; this has made 
their numbers almost stationary, especial- 
ly in the manufacturing districts, for the 
last ten years ; and to this fact they owe the 
indignities and the persecutions they now 
receive from the Puseyite party. They 
bung on to the church—they left the Dis- 
senters to fight every battle for liberty ; 
(though they have ever been ready to en- 


joy its advantages when gained,) they 


have been always ready to attach them- 
selves to the establishment, or themselves 
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to become the church. Even in the great 
struggle on education, they kept aloof 
from all efforts with other bodies, hoping 
to make terms with the government for 
their own schools; and when this failed, 
they chose only to work by themselves, 
and seldom did they unite with other de- 
nominations in petitioning against this 
odious plan of episcopacy to coerce reli- 
gious freedom.* Would they come out 
fully and entirely from the establishment, 
instead of declaring themselves church- 
men, and make common cause with the 
Congregationalists and Baptists and other 
dissenting bodies, the cause of religious 
freedom would be vastly accelerated ; at 
present they are placed between two fires 
—the dissenters receive no aid from them, 
and to the doctrines at present rapidly ex- 
tending in the established hierarchy they 
must as christians be opposed. Dr. D. 
is quite correct when he says [vol. 2 p. 
102.] ‘‘ Should it [Puseyism] become dom- 
inant, then, beyond all doubt, the Wes- 
leyans will be found arrayed against the 
church: not otherwise.”” We would they 
should be opposed to the church, not sim- 
ply because it teaches error, but because 
it is adulterously connected with the 
state. ‘This union has been the source of 
by far the larger number of evils which 
have afflicted the world for the last fifteen 
hundred years, : 

Before we lay down our pen we must, 


= 


* It has long been our opinion that the En- 
glish Methodists were overrated, both as to num- 
bers and influence, and the recent strugele proved 
the correctness of our opinion. » They were in- 
duced to unite with Dissenters generally against 
Sir James Graham’s original bill on Factory 
education, and 13,000 petitions were presented 
against it; after he had altered it, they were 
understood to be still opposed to it, but were rec- 
ommended by their leading men to defer pe- 
utioning against it till it got into the house of 
Lords; in the meantime 11,000 petitions were 
presented against it and the bill was abandon- 
ed; a clear proof that the business could be 
done without them, though, they thought it 
could not. 
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with all brotherly feeling, express a doubt 


as to the correctness of our author’s own 
views of religious freedom. In his first 
volume, when speaking of the conduct of 
the French government in reference to 
religion, he says ‘‘ Many have looked to 
M. Guizot for political influence in favor of 
Protestantism, and with good reason.—- 
Himselfa Protestant, educated at Geneva, 
aman of the most enlarged views and ex- 
tensive knowledge, and therefore, fully 
acquainted with the vices of the Romish 
system, it has very naturally been sup- 
posed that his powerful influence in the 
state would be exerted in favor of the pure 
and intellectual religious faith that he pro- 
fesses. But in fact it is not so.” [Vol. i. 
p. 128.1 Weare glad to hear it. Gui- 
zot knows well that, as a statesman, he 
has nothing whatever to do with religion. 
He neither protects nor persecutesit. He 
favors no one on account of his faith, he 
frowns on no one on account of his her- 
esy. He leaves religion and its professors 
to themselves, and in this way only can 
he prove himself the true friend of Chris- 
tianity. 

No one will accuse us as Baptists of 
attachment to Popery, or as indifferent to 
the spread of the truth. We always, 
long before the Reformation,—ages before 
the name of Pretestant was invented,— 
opposed every thing like tradition—ev- 
ery thing contrary to the spirituality of 
Christ’s kingdom, and the personal char- 
acter of religion, whether found in the Ro- 
mish or any other anti-Christian church ; 
and because we are the advocates of the 
purity of the church, we say to statesmen, 
let it alone. On this principle Christi- 
anity has flourished in our beloved coun- 
try, and on this ground and this only do 
we wish it ever to stand. We lament 
that our author, possessing as he does, 
great influence, arising from his charac- 
ter, his learning, and his position, should 
even seem to be the friend of a system 
which can only encourage hypocrisy, and 
can never make a christian. 

We are really sorry to lay aside these 
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volumes without bringing out the views 
of their author on the laboring classes of 
Great Britain ; his distinction between 
Methodism in England and as it is devel- 
oped in this country; and several other 
equally important subjects. Odfr space 
is fully occupied, and we close by again 
warmly commending the work to the 
American public, and expressing a hope 
that our Wesleyan brethren in London 
or some other parties, may reprint it for 
circulation in England. 


Boox ror Parents.—The Genius and 
Design of the Domestic Constitution, with 
us untransferable Obligations, and Pecu- 
har advantages. By Christopher An- 
derson. From the Edinburgh Edition. 
New-York: D. Mead. Sold also by 

our publisher. 1844. 


Some twenty years ago, the Rev. Chris- 
topher Anderson, of Edinburgh, the most 
popular Baptist minister in Scotland, 
preached on the first sabbath morning in 
the year a sermon from the Divine prom- 
ise recorded by Malachi, *‘ He shall turn 
the heart of the fathers to the children, 
and the heart of the children to their fa- 
thers, lest I come and smite the earth 
with a curse.”’ His subject was the im- 
portance and the duties of the family. His 
people, impressed and instructed, request- 
ed him to prepare the sermon for the press, 
and though he did not deny their request, 
long delay induced them again and again 
to renew it, and at length, to their joy 
and the benefit of the world, appeared the 
Yolume before us. We thank the author 
of the work, the congregation whose im- 
portunity brought it to the light, Dr. B. 
B. Wisner, who first introduced it to the 
American public ten years ago, and Mr. 
‘Mead, who has furnished us with a new 
edition, very neatly executed, and sold at 
a@ moderate price. 

It is not in our power to analyze this ad- 
mirable volume at length. Our excellent 
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friend possesses a clear head, powerful 
intellect, sound learning and a warm 
heart. With the accuracy of a philoso- 
pher, the research of a scholar, and the 
profound spiritual knowledge of a Divine 
he has investigated his great subject; il- 
lustrated it by an ample variety of ex- 
amples, both from scripture and history ; 
and ‘presented it in a style which cannot 
but attract the christian and the scholar. 
His incidental illustrations of scripture will 
often remind the reader of the venerated 
Andrew Fuller, with whom our author in 
early life was personally intimate, and 
whose character and works he has dili- 
gently studied. 

On one subject, while perusing this vol- 
ume, we have felt pain:—why has not a 
man whom God has blest with such tal- 


| ents and popularity, given us more of the 


productions of his pen? Alas, how few 
and far between they have been! We 
happen to know from his own lips, that 
this very work has years ago been revis- 
ed and enlarged—but why has it not been 
published? Long ago did he announce a 
Memoir of the excellent CarEY, where is 
it? Many of the facts connected with the 
life of that extraordinary man, and the 
whole of its philosophy remain yet to be 
written. Where, too, is the life of Tyn- 
dale, on which our author’s pen has more 
or less been occupied for years? We 
would remind our beloved brother, (for we 
intend that this shall come under his eye,) 
that at his time of life ‘‘the King’s busi- 
ness requires haste.’”’ There are some 
things he can do better than any other 
man, and we mean that the sound of our 
sledge hammer shall be heard across the 
Atlantic till he has done his duty and grat- 
ifiéd our desires. We earnestly hope that 
those of our readers who have not yet 
made acquaintance with the volume be- 
fore us, will obtain it forthwith, read it 
with earnest prayer, commend it warmly 
to all their ‘‘ family connexions,” and 
then place it on their shelves for future 
use. 
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Robins & Smith, Hartford Conn., have 
just published an interesting and useful 
little volume, containing in less than 200 
duodecimo pages a synopsis of Evangeli- 
cal Missions, giving the date of commence- 
ment, the progress and present state of 
each. This book has been carefully com- 
piled from the best authorities by Rev. A. 
M. Smith, and promises to be very useful 
to pastors in preparing for Missionary con- 
certs and addresses. This book is for 
sale at Raynors, Bowery, and Saxton & 
Miles, Broadway. 


The American Tract Society have just 
issued in a volume of more than 500 12mo. 
pages, a choice selection from Bishop 
Hall’s contemplations, which have long 
been held in the highest estimation. ‘The 
good bishop was much better employed 
when he penned these devout contempla- 
tions on select portions of the scripture his- 
tory than when bitterly anathematizing 
the persecuted Baptists. We are sure 
they will enjoy and profit by his pious la- 
bors, though he wished them no good. 

Dr. Brantly used to say that no writer 
excelled Hall in putting a thought in a 
striking and impressive attitude. 


The same society have issued in a con- 
venient and attractive 18mo. form that 
capital treatise of Andrew Fuller on Back- 
sliding, prefaced by J. A. James. May 
many thousands be speedily circulated in 
all our churches. 


From The Harpers, we have have that 
admirable German autobiography of Stil- 
ling; reviewed with so many high enco- 
miums, by the editor of the Christian Re- 
view, in his last number. ‘The publishers 
have brought it out in their cheap style, in 
a large double column 8vo. pamphlet, for 
twenty-five cents, though it extends to over 
200 pages, and contains the entire three 
volumes of the English edition, which 
would cost five dollars. It is admirably 
adapted to find its way to a very wide 
circle of readers. In the cottages of the 
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poor it will be welcome ; and the rich an 
wise, iftheir tastes are uncorrupted, wil 
prize it highly and read it with eagerness 


From the same publishers'‘we have No 
6 of the Pictorial Bible, becoming, if pos 
sible, mbre beautiful as it proceeds, hav: 
ing reached now the book of Leviticus 
embraced in 144 folio pages. 


The last number but two of Neal’s Pu’ 
rutans, with notes by our associate editor! 
is just issued from the press. This cheay 
edition, giving more than what used tc 
cost 10 or 12 dollars, for only two, is fas 
winning its way to an extensive circula- 
tion. This number has 4 fine portrait o; 
CHARNOCK. 


The fourth volume of Robert Hall’s 
works, edited by Dr. Belcher, which we 
lately announced as forthcoming, is nowy 
we hear, ready for delivery. We ought 
to have mentioned that anew and com- 
plete index to all the volumes, will be ap- 
pended to this, and the whole set, we 
trust, will adorn many a minister’s library, 
and bless him and his flock also. { 
} 
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A volume of about 500 pages duodecimo, 
is nearly through the press in this city, contain-. 
ing a Memoir and the remains of the late Dr. 
Mercer of Georgia. It is edited by his judi-; 


cious, capable friend, the Rev. C. D. Mallary of. 


the same state, and we doubt not will have a 
very extensive circulation. Wherever father) 
Mercer was known,—and where was he not ?— | 
he was very highly esteemed. His work of 
faith, and labor of love, and patience of hope’ 
should not be suffered to die with him; but ev-| 
erywhere among our churches we need the - 
light of such examples, and the potent influence | 
of such counsels as used to fall from his lips. | 
What would such men as Mercer, and Fur- - 
man, and Semple, Baldwin, and Williams and | 
Staughton have said, ifthey could have stood up | 
in our midst in these days of threatened schism | 
and avulsion. Weseem to hear the accents from | 
their sainted lips, “brethren! see that ye fall , 


| 
not out by the way.” | 


CORRECTION. 


. The Editors of the Memorial have 
} learned with deep regret, that in the hurry 
yof making up the report of proceedings in 
‘Philadelphia, which occupied the larger 
| part of the June number, some statements 
“were allowed, which have been so misap- 
‘prehended as to seem to reflect on the 
‘honored President of the Triennial Con- 
‘vention, in the appointment of its commit- 
‘tees. It was not their intention that any 
‘such idea should be communicated. Re- 
newing the assurance of their sincere re- 
gret for having unintentionally, but per- 
shaps carelessly and therefore culpably oc- 
seasioned this misconception, they will 
seize this fitting occasion to record their 
junited testimony, to the able, impartial 
vand conciliatory manner in which the 
‘Rey. Dr. Wayland performed the arduous 
jand responsible duties of President of the 
‘Convention. In this, it is believed, all 
‘tthe members of that body most cordially 
‘concur. 


‘TEN DAYS IN THE COUNTRY, AMONG A DOZEN 
: OF THE RURAL BAPTIST CHURCHES, 


. Who that has known the luxury of 
vcountry life in the heat of summer, would 
mot feel his heart exult even in prospect of 
Meaving the crowded streets, the putrid 
‘air, the murky heat and loathsome odors 
‘of the great city, to enjoy the perfect con- 
trast of all this amid the inviting scenes of 
tural life? It is not in human nature,— 
certainly not in ours, to be very particular 
sas to the how and the where, and the 
when of making such a transition: but a 
good Providence often cares most kindly 
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‘for those who do not over selfishly care for | 


‘themselves. 
at least, led us along a pleasant pathway ; 
‘and we will strive, while their memory is 
Mn its freshest fragrance, to garner up some 
‘of the sweet experiences of these favored 
days. 

: 


| 


Official duties, for this once | 
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I in: MONTHLY RECORD. 


It was at the close of a weary week of 
sedentary toil, and incessant, heart-felt 
care, that we stepped on board the steamer 
Norwich, Capt. Dodge, accepting the 
kind proffer of christian and fraternal hos- 
pitality which he offered us, less for our 
own sake perhaps, than for the cause with 
which our labors are now identified. 
Simplicity, neatness, economy (for pas- 
sengers as well as proprietors) and excel- 
lent order, mark all the arrangements of 
this boat. At an early hour of the hal- 
lowed day of rest, we awake from re- 
freshing slumbers, and find ourselves qui- 
etly moored at the wharf of Rondout, a 
thriving settlement at the mouth of Esopus 
creek, the estuary of the ‘Delaware and 
Hudson Canal. <A few moments walk 
brought us to the picturesque dwelling of 
the captain, where a generous kindness 
was ready to welcome us. How serenely 
passed those cool morning hours, till it 
was time to ‘go up to the house of the 
Lord !’ 

On one of those bold and rocky eleva- 
tions which overlook the harbor, the lower 
portion of the village and the noble Hud- 
son, with all the garniture of vernal love- 
liness, from woods, fields and gardens, 
alternately skirting the prospect, stands 
the small but neat and attractive Baptist 
Chapel. How fresh on entering it now, 
did the scene of its first opening, and the 
constitution of the little Church for whose 
accommodation it was reared not three 
years and a half since, all come up in re- 
view! Other scenes both joyous and sor- 
rowful have since been witnessed within 
its peaceful walls, and the thought of all 
these filled the mind with mingled emo- 
tions, as now with a pleasant but not a 
thronged company of those who keep holy 
time, we entered and occupied this sanc- 
tuary. 

Of the services there performed it is not 
for us to speak; but of the noble response 
which that small band made to the appeal 
for the Bible, we may award the fitting 
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commendation. More than eighty dollars 
from. this little number of cheerful contri- 
butors!—why, it puts to shame the back- 
wardness of others, and shows how warm, 
how true the hearts of those who cheer- 
fully offered it. 

Seven or eight miles further up the 
creek, where the jutting mountains on each 
side of the stream begin to recede and open 
to the view a lovely, smiling valley, gen- 
erously rewarding the husbandman’s toil, 
lies the little hamlet of Rosendale, where 
the efficient labors of Elder Morris, some 
three years since, pioneered the way for 
establishing a Baptist Church, which un- 
der his fostering care has since been great- 
ly enlarged. Here, on his resignation, our 
beloved brother and college class-mate 
Fay, late President of Waterville Col- 
lege—a few months since plighted his or- 
dination vows as pastor ofthis recently gath- 
ered flock. We met them, but not their 
under shepherd, at the hour of afternoon 
service, in their newly constructed chapel, 
and they too responded willingly tothe ap- 
peal for the dissemination of the word of life. 

At night we met and worshipped with 
the church at Kingston,—situated on a 
charming plain among the hills, which 
unfortunately hide it entirely from the 
passing multitude on the bosom of that 
great thoroughfare, the Hludson. But those 
who take the trouble to go there, that they 
may see and enjoy what is there furnished, 
will not be likely to regret it. As we 
rode through its quiet streets, giving no 
equivocal indications of incipient opulence, 
and now in the repose of Sabbath evening 
showing to advantage their beauty in re- 
pose, how impressive the contrast of what 
we now witnessed, with the slaughter and 
destruction when in the war of the Revo- 
Jution the British reached this ultimate 
point of their upward progress, and laid 
the flourishing Dutch settlement here lo- 
eated, in ashes. The same natural fea- 
tures of this scenery now remain, but how 
changed is every thing dependent on man! 
The church which formerly rejoiced in 
Elder Morris’s care, and now flourishes 
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under the faithful labors of Elder i; af 
son, gave willing heed to our appeal; af 
at a late and weary hour we found ov 
way back to Rondout, more than satisfic 
that some hundreds of destitute famili/ 
in our own or heathen lands may by th 
day’s offerings from these three church 
be cheered with Heaven’s blest light, hel 
and for ever. 

Taking our leave of Ulster county 
where small as our Baptist interests no! 
are, they have increased two hundred pu 
cent. within the last three or four year) 
we crossed next morning to the opposii 
side of the river, and felt ourself at han 
again in Old Duchess. But a very ‘| 
years since there was not a single regulé 
Baptist church on the East bank of th 
Hudson from Po’keepsie to Hudson, ( 
distance of fifty miles. There was indee 
a General Baptist Church gathered b) 
father Rosert Scott, at Rhinebec| 
some thirty years since; and twenty vil 
ago this summer, as the youthful pastor ¢ 
Po’keepsie, it was our privilege to ai 
that good man at the appointed religioy 
opening of a pretty chapel. Well do w 
remember the impression produced on ov 
mind by the dignified simplicity, the hol 
humble gratitude of this venerable man ( 
God on that occasion. At the close of th} 
morning service (for it was on the Lord’ 
day) as the thronged assembly were re 
tiring from the chapel,—surrounded as ij 
is by most delightful shrubbery whic) 
completely embowers it,—our attentio! 
was arrested by the dignified form of i 
matron of threescore and ten, who madi 
her way to father Scott, and deposited i) 
his hand a generous sum to assist in de 
fraying the expense of erecting the house 
To our inquiry, he replied, ‘*Oh, tha 
is Madam Montreomery, the honore 
widow of the General of that name, wh 
fell at Quebec, in the early part of the 
Revolution; and though she worshipt 
with another denomination, her, heart is 
large enough to embrace, and her han¢ 
not slow to aid all who love the Saviour.” 
Happy the receiver and bestower of such 
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gifts! Years since they have, we trust, gone 
‘up on high to bow together at that Saviour’s 
‘feet, whom here they loved and honored. 

This little church meanwhile had its 
frequent alternations, but on the whole 
seemed waning toward certain extinction ; 
when two years since their present pas- 
tor, the indefatigable Bevan, was induced 
to take the oversight of them. Under his 
fostering care they steadily flourish ; and 
while no violent changes have been at- 
tem)ted, and they still continue the break- 
ing of bread every first day of the week, 
and still repudiate any creed but the bible 
(as does also the First American Baptist 
Church, the honored mother of so many 
thousands, planted by Roger Williams at 
Providence, as well as many others of the 
so called ‘‘regular Baptists’) it seems 
gradually assimilating to its neighbors, and 
will probably ere long be fully associated 
with them. 

In the mean while two other Baptist 
Churches have arisen in this vicinity. 
One at Tavoli (Upper Redhook Landing), 
some eighteen months since, chiefly under 
the labors of the pastor of Rhinebeck,— 
‘who now sustains this relation to both 
churches, and laboriously serves both every 
Lord’s day, though they are ten or twelve 

miles apart. This new chuich have a 
good chapel just erected, and God is rich- 
ly blessing them. 

The other, ten miles south of Rhine- 
beck, is the Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
formed the last winter, from the joint la- 
bors of Elder Roxerrs, of the Pleasant 
Valley Church, and those of the succes- 
Sive pastors at Po’keepsie. This little 
band are now struggling to erect a house 
for the worship of God; and should they 
be suitably encouraged by timely aid, so 
as to secure the labors, for a large part of 
the year, of Elder Morris, whose works 
praise him, on the other side of the river, 
they will doubtless succeed. How pleas- 
ant to see these connecting links of the fra- 
ternity of Baptist Churches, along this 
noblest thoroughfare inthe world. 

Columbia county, next north of Duchess, 
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has several Baptist Churches, but they 
are mostly on its eastern border, and did 
not now lie in our way. We passed 
through Hudson in too great haste to allow 
us more than an earnest and fond look at 
the place of worship, where our early 
friend Professor Briees commenced : and 
the now distinguished Dr. Matcom made 
his first successful demonstration as a min- 
ister. We learned from its present beloved 
pastor, FREEMAN, what doubtless many of 
our readers had witnessed at the recent 
Association there, the growing prosperity 
of that interest. But we have no right to 
class this among the rural churches— 
Hudson is a cily. 

Coursing over the great Boston railroad, 
which has one of its western termini here, 
we soon reached, and almost as soon passed 
through, the noble county of Berkshire, in 
the old Bay State. Would that its fifteen 
Baptist Churches were all, as we know 
that some are, in vigorous, healthful pro- 
gress. Pittsfield, admired for its beauty, 
lay in our way; and the brick chapel of 
our Baptist brethren reminded us of other 
days, when that Church enjoyed the ser- 
vices of the then highly esteemed Bracu. 
In an evil hour, the wild-fire and explo- 
siveness of Foote and his measures, were 
welcomed by the pastor and the church: 
the latter were seared, withered, and for a 
time, nearly prostrated by its influence ; 
but since have been slowly reviving: the 
former lost so effectually his balance as to 
flounder on and on, from one depth to an- 
other, regarding each step as an elevation, 
till reason nearly toppled from its throne. 

Dear and beloved brother, for whom our 
heart still yearns with fond affection, in re- 
membrance of the happy intercourse of 
earlier years—may thy future days prove 
serener, happier, and more useful than the 
past! A larger structure and a loftier spire 
marks the place where the distinguished 
Topp ministers to the Congregational 
Church, and still, we doubt not, with his 
own inimitable tact, ‘‘lectures to chil- 
dren.” 

The last of the smiling towns and thrifty 
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husbandry of Berkshire are passed. The 
lofty mountains of Washington, with their 
dense, dark forests, and the rocky serpen- 
tine ravine through which our rail-cars 
whirl their dizzy speed, are attracting to 
themselves the admiring regards of all our 
fellow passengers ; and as we stop a mo- 
ment at Chester Factories, the kind hand 
ofa stranger brother is reached out to greet 
us: by his provident care we are soon 
seated by his side in the admirable little 
wagon which serves him both for conve- 
nience and pleasure, and we begin the zig- 
zag windings requisite to reach the eleva- 
tion which shuts in the northern side of this 
valley. Wearisome for the panting steeds 
which drew us up those steep and long as- 
cents, but fresh and fair, beautiful, grand, 
sublime to our view, were those scenes of 
nature’s wild and majestic loftiness, which 
at each step seemed varying and unfolding 
before us. 

We have reached his home, and shared 
the kindness of his bounteous board; with 
other clerical guests we are again on our 
way, and reach ere long the loftiest sum- 
mit of this commanding elevation. It is 
Middlefield which lies before you; ‘ the 
steeple house,’’ as usual belongs to those 
who used to claim the honor of ‘ the stand- 
ing order :’”’ but a little to the right you 
reach the Baptist chapel, plain, unpretend- 
ing, but commodious, and now closely 
filled. In this out of-the-way place, the 
south western corner of the county of 
Hampshire, there was now assembled for 
their annual meeting, the Hampden county 
Bible Society. Six years has this auxili- 
ary held on its career of increasing useful- 
ness, and on this occasion, difficult as the 
place seemed of access, a larger number 
of pastors and faithful brethren were in at- 
tendance, than at any preceding anniver- 
sary. They bore, too, more generous of- 
ferings for this noble cause, than any for- 
mer year had witnessed. One feature of 
their enterprise, not a little pleased us.— 
While they express the highest opinion of 
the value and necessity of agents, they 
modestly but decidedly intimate their con- 
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viction, that the proper place ‘for their ope 
ration, is where the pastors and churche: 
do not and will not attend to the collectior 
of the funds without their aid. As fo. 
themselves, they determine to enjoy thi 
luxury, and feel the honorable independ: 
ence which results from doing their ow? 
work. Long may they persevere and in 
crease in this praiseworthy determination | 
The business details of their Society hac 
been accomplished in the morning ; and ¢ . 
brief spirit-stirring address had been de- 
livered by their newly elected President: 
a distinguished young lawyer from Cabot-) 
ville—in which he referred with felicitous. 
propriety, to their gathering among the 
rough hills of New-England for the fur+ 
therance of the faithfully translated Scrip- 
tures, as strikingly reminding him of the 
persecuted Waldenses of other days, any 
en to their mountain fastnesses by persecu-. 
tion, and there maintaining tl.e purity 4 
God’s word, his worship, and gospel ordi+ 
nances, while ‘‘ the world wondered after 
the beast.” . ] 
This afternoon session was devoted to) 
the anniversary Sermon, preached accord-| 
ing to appointment by the young pastor of 
the Springfield church, brother RicHanps., 
Well did he acquit himself, in the dis-| 
cussion of the noble theme selected for this 
occasion: **The Divine Word, the light! 
of men.’? We could not but admire the 
modest simplicity, the unaffected meek-) 
ness, in which the lofty thoughts and beau- 
tiful imagery of that delightful sentiment) 
were portrayed. How rare, yet how sur- 
passingly winning and valuable are al 
combinations, in the gifted and highly pri-| 
vileged young ministers of Christ! May) 
we all more fully feel and illustrate them !) 
Rarely have we been more impressed with 
the inspiriting influence of what Webster, 
once called ‘‘the sea of upturned faces,’? 
than on rising to address the assembly on 


that occasion. 
3% * % x % * 


——— 


That Baptist Church now enjoys the 
labors of an excellent and beloved pastor, 
in the person of brother Brestror, from 
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whom and his faithful deacons and breth- 
ren we received every attention. Long 
may they hold on their way together, in 
the enjoyment of Heaven’s richest bless- 
ings. Time and room utterly fail us to 
give even an inkling of all that we enjoyed 
in our brief sojourn on those mountain 
heights. 

The next afternoon and evening we 
spent with brother Lewis, the beloved 
young pastor of the church in Agawam.— 
This village, situated in the fertile valley 
of the Connecticut, is in perfect contrast 

with the scenery we had just left, but both 
are beautiful. There is harmony in the 
moral features ; and as we rode and walked 
among the flock, and saw the mutual re- 
gards of the shepherd and the sheep, we 
could not but feel renewedly the strength, 
the sacredness and sweetness of those ties 
which thus bind souls in blessed harmony. 
At the hour of evening prayer, a large 
number gathered in their pleasant sanctu- 
ary, to prove how good it is to draw near 

to God. 

_Nor can we fully narrate the inter- 
est of our visit the next morning to the ex- 
tensive carpet factories at Thompsonville, 
and the delight experienced in viewing their 

beautiful fabric, and especially the cheer- 
fulness, health and comfort of the numerous 
artizans,—so unlike what we hear of the 
degraded and half-starved condition of the 
operatives in the old world. Nor of the in- 
teresting trip down the rapids of the Con- 
necticut river, in a tiny steamer, and how 
carefully, prudently, and safely she was 
steered through the narrow passes between 
the rocks; and the moral lessons which the 
sight suggested. At an early hour we were 
with good friends in the good city of Hart. 
ford, whose churches and brethren are en- 
: utled to more than a passing notice, but 
ome not within our range in this rustic 
“sketch. With the next morning’s light we 
Were away for the hills of Litchfield 
county. 
_ Conceive of us, then, on the afternoon of 
the closing day of the week, reaching the 
sequestered dale of our native town, dear 


Colebrook,—rough and poor, and wild it 
may be to a stranger’s eye, but never thus 
to ours. How grateful is the coolness of 
the air, how bright the sun, how serene the 
azure vault of heaven; and how grateful 
to the eye and ear the murmur of that rip- 
pling stream, whose pellucid waters are 
coursing their way over their pebbly bed, 
and gently chafing the verdant banks.— 
The hill-side and the valley which culti- 
vation has enriched, as well as the ever- 
glades of unbroken, primitive forest which 
in several directions seems to spread out in- 
terminably,—all have their attraction for 
the eye which first opened on these scenes. 
How truthfully the simple lines of Harlan 
Page, written under the picture of his na- 
tal spot, might here be repeated by us: 

‘* Here a child, I sinned and strayed, 

Here the Saviour disobeyed ; 

Here I felt his chastening rod, 

Here I trust, returned to God.” 

Oh, that first ‘‘chastening rod” of a 
Heavenly Father, which tore from a 
young, fond heart the loved mother on 
whose faithful breast our childish cares 
and hopes reposed, thus early making us 
familiar with sorrow: can we ever forget 
its aspect? Cheerless as the autumnal 
blast that howled through the leafless for- 
ests, and pitiless as the rude storm that 
poured its floods upon us, on the dark day 
they buried her, and the young child we 
were, stood by that gaping grave, and felt 
our own heart buried init. How strange 
to us it seemed, that when but a few days 
had passed, the men we saw could laugh 
as blithely, and sport and jest as carelessly 
as though she were not dead. 

* * * *® *® * 

The Church there were now without a 
pastor; and when the Sabbath drew on, and 
over the hills and along the valleys the 
sparse population of this and neighboring 
districts came pouring in, filling to reple- 
tion the little, uncouth and inconveniently 
arranged, but time-honored sanctuary, 
could we enter those walls, and perform 
the accustomed services, where our own 
father’s voice had for scores of years led 
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their devotions, and taught them and their 
ancestors the things of God, and Christ, 
and Heaven, without unusual emotions ? 
May that Saviour of whose love we then 
meditated, and before whose cross we bow- 
ed together, whose word they prize, and 
willingly aid to diffuse among the destitute, 
as he has been the God of the fathers, 
guide and bless their children also ! 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Letters, magazines, pamphlets, and annual 
Reports from all quarters have multiplied upon 
us, since we have had opportunity of paying our 
respects to them. 

Our hundred dear good friends in more than 
half the states in the union, must have a little 
farther patience with u8, and each shall be 
faithfully attended to. 

Western religious newspapers continue to mul- 
tiply. The Cross and Journal of Ohio, in noticing 
the re-establishment of Tae Baprist at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee—to be conducted by the Rev. 
R. B. C. Howell and Wm. C. Crane,—says that 
now eyery western state but Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, and Arkansas, has its own Baptist news- 
paper. The Cross thinks if all were to unite 
on two it would be better. The Banner and 
Pioneer at Louisville, Kentucky, and the Chris- 
tian Index of Georgia, are skirmishing with the 
Publication Society in regard to the Psalmist.— 
We hope all parties will keep very cool, this 
warm weather. The Biblical Recorder of N. 
Carolina, and the Religious Herald of Virginia, 
are taking stronger ground in opposition to all 
anti-Slavery movements. . Since the agitation 
onthis subject in the Methodist General Con- 
ference, all the south seem combining more 
closely, and striving to enclose their own circle 
The Herald 
advises Maine and N. Hampshire to withdraw 
from the Home Mission Society, to leave it har- 
moniously to operate under Its present constitu- 
tion. But would withdrawals stop here? We 
remember, when a shepherd-boy, that it was al- 
ways ominous of evil, when any of the flock be- 
gan to jump over the fence. 
would generally follow. 


—as might have been expected. 


The remainder 


The Missouri Baptist complains bitterly that 
brother Kincaid, had been hurried away from 
that state and vicinity, after a visit of only a few 
hours, to reach Michigan in season. The Michi- 
gan Herald equally regrets that he came there 
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too soon. Sad mistake, but we are glad no) 
blame rests on the Missionary. 


The S. S. Union Annual Report has been re- 
ceived. It is an able, well written document, 
full of facts, and forcible, well considered argu- 
ments. Itis not too long for those who will 


ponder: its impressive truths. 


The July No. of the Missionary Magazine is 
filled with the minutes of the late Triennial! Con- 
vention, the Report of the: Board, the Treasurer, 
&c. 


takes, it is very satisfactory. 


With the exception of a few slight mis- 
Among the com- 
mittees ordered we find one on Indian Missions. 
There is also a Report presented from such a 
committee. But the committee itself is not 
named. We might suggest the reason why its 
members, except the chairman, are not named, 
but such intimations from us are sometimes not 
well received. In the receipts of the Treasurer 
we also perceive that the moneys paid in at the 
triennial convention, amounting to over 15,000 
dollars, are put down as received in May which 
is certainly a month too late. .They were all 
received in April. Such slight mistakes will 
occur, notwithstanding the utmost pains and care 
to prevent them, as we by experience know. 
It is of far more importance to find every cent 
of money puid, faithfully accounted for and eco- 
nomically, wisely applied, in furtherance of the 
great and blessed cause for which it has been) 
contributed. This will be invariably found true 
in the operations of our Foreign Mission. It af- 
fords us the highest satisfaction to say this for 


the encouragement of all who love this precious 


cause and its interests. 


We hope it is understood that the testimony 
given by the Memorial is an honest, intelligent, 
independent one, worthy of reliance from the 
public, because it is not and will not be swayed 
to the right hand or the left, by the fear or fa- 
vor of the few or the many who may aspire di- 
rectly or indirectly to control its:course for any 
personal or party purposes. Our generous, 
widely scattered supporters awarding us their 
confidence for the very reason that we are not 
within the mngic circle of certain attractions, or 
repulsions, have a right to expect of us fearless 
integrity in the discharge of our duties, nor shall | 
they be disappointed. We will try to avoid 
mistakes, and misapprehension; but as this is| 
not always possible, the utmost readiness and| 
frankness shall ever be evinced to correct what 
is wrong, while we humbly strive to adhere to 
the right with unfaltering tenacity. 
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REV. ALEX. STE:LL OF WIGAN, LANCASHIRE, 


“« And I will shake all nations ; and the de- 
sire of all nations shall come.”—Haggai 
2: 7. 

From this text the preacher deduced the 
following doctrine, viz. That the convul- 
sions and revolutions which happen in the 
world are ordered and overruled by God, to | 


prepare the way for the coming of Christ | 


in the display of his love and grace. 

In explaining this truth, he considered. | 

1. The peculiar character under which 
the Lord Jesus Christ is here represented, 
the desire of all nations.” 

2. How the shaking of the nations, or) 
revolutions which happen in the world 
prepare the way for his coming. Under 
the first head, he showed that Christ is the 
desire of all nations on account of his per- 
sonal dignity and excellencies—his charac- 
ter and work as mediator—the blessings he 
communicates to believers both now in the 
present and future state. And he has been 
so esteemed by all good men in all ages 
who have discovered his worth. 

Under the second particular :. How the 
convulsions of nations prepare the way of 
Christ, he showed that they did not this 
considered simply in themselves, but under 
divine superintendence and direction. 

As they are necessary to remove and de- 
stroy those things which oppose the spirit- 
ual reign and government of Christ. 

As by them in the providence of God 
new scenes present themselves for the dif- 
fusion of religious knowledge in the world. 

And because thereby the minds of men 
are prepared to listen to and cordially to 
receive divine truth. 

In concluding the preacher regarded the 
subject as a Rule of Duty, and ground for 
hope. 


Virtue is the first quality to be consid- 
ered inthe choice of a friend.—Dr. John- 


son. 


PRAYER ANSWERED. 
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For the Memorial. 


PRAYER ANSWERED. 


Alas, that there should be those who hes- 


_itate to believe in answers to prayer !— 


Yet such are to be found, even among 
professing christians. Who could have 
expected this, when the sacred records 
present the wonders it has accomplished, 
and holy men in every succeeding age 
have borne testimony to the kindness of 
their heavenly Father, in answering their 
requests? Let us seek to remove unbe- 


| lief by the statement of a fact, more pow- 


erful by far than an argument. 

In 1842 a christian minister, not un- 
known to the writer, having a large fam- 
ily dependent on him, and held in esteem 
by his brethren, was visited with alarm- 
ing illness. Quinsy had placed him in 
circumstances of extreme danger. Med- 
ical attendants could give no hope ; hours 
and days elapsed, and death appear- 
ed all but certain. ‘The medical friend 
of the minister, indeed, declared his con- 
viction, that in a few hours he would be 
in another world. 

It was the privilege of this minister to 
be associated with a beloved fraternity of 
pastors in the di8trict who met monthly at 
each others houses for conference and 
prayer. Attheir meeting at the precise 
crisis of the disease a spirit of deep chris- 
tian sympathy prevailed, and special 
prayer was solicited for their afflicted 
friend. On that day the medical man had 
twice seen his patient, and had proposed 
to pay another visit in the evening, when, 
as the last hope, he proposed to make an 
external incision in the throat; an exper- 
iment, he said, certainly doubtful in its 
result. 

In the afternoon as the afflicted minis- 
ter sat with his wife suggesting various 
matters to be arranged ‘“‘after his death,’’ 
he began for the first time for about thirty 
hours to feel sensation in his throat. For 
a time he could scarcely believe the fact ; 
he at length avowed his conviction, and 
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his poor wife was overwhelmed with feel- 
ing; it had indeed become certain, and 
he was shortly after enabled to swallow ; 
having become delirious through debility, 
he was placed in bed, and when his med- 
ical friend came in the evening, to his 
astonishment he was asleep. ‘The sur- 
geon lifted up his hands and exclaimed, 
‘‘Well, now I believe in the existence of 
miracles.” 

A few hours elapsed, when the minister 
awoke, and speaking to his wife on the sub- 
ject, he declared his conviction that his 
unexpected deliverance was in answer to 
the prayers of his assembled brethren. It 
was even so; early in the morning, a ven- 
erable ministerial brother called to inquire 
into circumstances which had excited so 
much sympathy. He said that the utmost 
anxiety had prevailed among the breth- 
ren, that it was proposed an extra half- 
hour should be devoted to special prayer 
on his account, and that brother A. 
especially presented the most ardent pe- 
titions, inspiring a confidence of success 
in every bosom, such as was seldom felt. 
At the exact time this prayer was being 
presented to the throne of God, the divine 
‘hand was stretched forth to heal.” 

O the omnipotence of,prayer! May 
we be found more frequently in its exer- 
cise, realize its blessedness, and cordially 
recommend its practice to our friends. 


A Lanp WHERE IS No SickNeEss.—As 
a gentleman eminent for his happy mode 
of introducing religious conversation among 
young ‘people was one day going in the 
stage coach to his country house at Hemp- 
stead, he was accosted by a fellow passen- 
ger in the following terms, ‘‘ Sickness, sir, 
is a very uncomfortable thing. I have 
been running almost all over London to 
find out a Physician to attend my sister but 
I have been unable to meet him and J am 
so fatigued that | am compelled to take the 
stage.’”’ ‘¢ Yes, sir,” replied the gentleman, 
‘‘ Sickness is a very uncomfortable thing ; 
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but I know a land where there is no sick- 
ness.”” ‘Do you, indeed,”’ rejoined the 
young man, ‘I have travelled nearly all 
over the world and never heard of that land 
yet.”"—See Isaiah 33 : 24. 


, 


Reading furnishes the mind only with 
materials of knowledge; it is thinking 
makes what we read ours. We are of the 
ruminating kind, and it is not enough to 
cram ourselves with a great load of col- 
lections ; unless we chew them over again 
they will not give us strength and nourish- 
ment.—Locke. 


PARODY. 


[The Clerk of old Salter’s Hall, London, hav- 
ing for many months commenced every Sab- 
bath afternoon’s service with the 62d Hymn, 
Book 1st. Dr. Watts, a wag wrote the follow- 
ing parody, and placed it on his desk. ] 


Come let us join our cheerful voice, 
As we have often done ; 

Though we’ve variety of choice, 
Our song is always one. 


‘¢ Worthy the clerk,” the people cry, 
‘¢ Who onr devotion leads ;” 
‘Worthy the people,” he’ll reply, 
«¢ Who thus approve my deeds.” 


Worthy the 62d Hymn 
To dwell upon our tongues ; 

But sure in six or eight months’ time 
We’ve right to change our songs. 


All you thatin the gallery sit, 
And placed above the rest, 

Join with your brethren in the pit, 
And vie in singing best. 


The congregation join in one 
And think the clerk to blame, 

That every sabbath afternoon ~~ 
He makes us sing the same. 
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REV. ARTHUR L. McLELLAN. 
An extract from my Journal. 


**T am requested, sir, by a very sick 
gentleman, to ask you if you can call and 
see him.’”? Such was the inquiry address- 
ed to me, on the 7th of February, ultimo, 
by a plain looking man, who was shown 
by a servant to my room in a boarding 
house in New-Orleans, during my late 
missionary visit to that city. ‘* Who is 
the gentleman,” I asked, laying aside the 
volume I held in my hand, ‘* who wishes 
to see me?’”’ ‘J do not know his name, 
sir,” he replied, ‘* but he has heard that 
you are a Baptist minister, and as he was 
once a Baptist minister himself, and is 
now dangerously ill, he wishes to see and 
converse with you.”’ ‘* Where,” I inquir- 

ed, ‘shall I find him?” “ At the Charity 
Hospital, sir,’’ he responded. ‘At the 
Charity Hospital!’ I added with surprise. 
“Yes, sir.’ I gazed at the messenger a 
moment, and answered—‘‘ Very well, I 
will attend to the request.”” He touched 
his cap, and departed. 

It was near sunset, on a beautiful eve- 
ning, when this short colloquy occured. 
The young missionary pastor of the city, 
brother R. Holman, sat near me, and 
had witnessed the scene. I had an en- 
gagement to preach at 7 o’clock, and, 
withal, was suffering from a nervous head- 
ache, a disease to frequent attacks of which 
I have long been subject. I, therefore, 
turned to my companion and requested 


I 


that he would go immediately, and see 
the sick man; that he would administer 
to him all the consolation in his power; 
learn as much as possible of his history ; 
and say that I would see him early in the 
morning. He assented to my proposition, 
and set out on his errand of mercy. 

The sound of his footsteps died away 
on the stairs, and as J sat, now alone, I 
could not repress a train of the most pain- 
ful reflections. ‘*Once a Baptist minis- 
ter!” A resident here, and yet wholly 
unknown to any of the excellent brethren 
who are struggling with so much zeal, to 
build up the cause of truth in this great 
metropolis of the south! In the Charity 
Hospital! He is, as I suppose, some 
poor, disgraced, and fallen clergyman, 
who has in his desperation, sought this 
asylum to hide himself from shame ; and is 


now, having run his course, dying without 


friends or sympathy, in poverty, forsaken! 
Unfortunate New-Orleans! Than its res- 
ident citizens never was there a more hon- 
orable, high minded, or generous commu- 
nity. Its streets however are daily 
thronged with every description of despe- 
rate adventurers, from every quarter, and 
all nations. Broken down in fortune, in 
morals, and in honor, there is no deed too 
dark or revolting for them to commit. 
Mingling in this crowd, are found, men of 
all professions, and of no profession, and 
some alas! who have once filled the pulpit! 
Here is one who shrinks from the public 
eye, conceals himself amidst scenes of 
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miserable degradation, and remains un- | coutinued eagerly, did he come from? Did 


known until the fearfulness of his last 
hour compels him to reveal his name and 
character; and there is another less hon- 
orable, but hardened and daring, who de- 
nounces all the christian world as base aad 
selfish, boldly clamors to the crowd of 
his persecutions, and insisting that he 
will never submit to be put down, still 
preaches to as many as will honor him 
with a hearing. Doubtless they were all 
hypocrites from the beginning— 


“Who stole the livery of the court of heaven 
T'o serve the devil in ; im virtue’s guise 
Devoured the widow’s house, and orphan’s bread ; 
In holy phrase transacted villanies 

That common sinners durst not meddle with.” 


But their true characters have been re- 
vealed, and, driven from virtuous society, 
they have sunk into the dregs which here 
so thickly accumulate. This motley 
multitude supplies the men who crowd 
the theatres, and other places of moral 
pollution, who keep up the dens of the 
gamblers and drunkards, and shout loud- 
est at Sunday races, and Sunday mili- 
tary parades and reviews. The name 
and fame of the citizens, and the pro- 
perty and life of honest strangers, suf- 
fer the consequences. But I threw aside 
these depressing meditations, and sought 
to calm and regulate my thoughts for the 
evening services. 

I met at the appointed hour, and with 
deep feeling, addressed a large and atten- 
tive assembly. The devotions closed, and 
the benediction pronounced, the congrega- 
tion began slowly to retire, and I turned 
to my friend, who sat by my side in the 
pulpit, and inquired whether he had seen 
and conversed with the sick man, I learn- 
ed that he had. And his name, | asked, 
what is it? I understood him to say, re- 
sponded my friend, that his name is Mc- 
Lellan. McLellan, I repeated. McLel- 
lan—I know a minister of that name. 
We were formerly associated in Virginia. 
This surely cannot be my old friend and 
brother, Arthur L. McLellan! Where, I 


you ask him? I do not, he answered, 
think that he was in the proper exercise 
of hisreason. His fever was very violent, 
he could utter but a few words at a time, 


_and they appeared to me to be incoherent. 


I presume there is no such place, but 
when I inquired where he came from, his 


‘reply was, King and Queen! I suspect 


that his fancy, broken loese from his judg- 


/ment, was flitting over reminiscences of @ 


game at cards. This answer, wholly en- 
igmatical to my brother, and which with 
the statement that he had once been a min- 
ister, had aroused his suspicions, revealed 
to me every thing. It is, I exclaimed, my: 
friend Arthur L. McLellan; he was not 
delirious, nor thinking of the hilarity of 
gamblers; he is originally of King and 
Queen county, Virginia, where he was for 
several years connected as assistant teach- 
er, with the school of Col. Haynes. He 
answered you with deliberate intelligence- 
What could have brought him here heav- 
en only knows, but he must be the man. 

With the name of McLellan a multi- 
tude of memories clustered about the gush- 
ing fountain of my thoughts. Having pro- 
fessed religion at a very early age and de- 
termined that it was his duty to devote 
himself to the ministry, he went to New- 
Hampton, N. H. then under the charge of 
Rev. B. F. Farnsworth, to prepare him- 
self for the work. There was in the 
same village a female school, under the 
guidance of our distinguished and lament- 
ed sister, Miss Hassiltine, the late Mrs. 
Smith. Before he had made any mate- 
rial progress in his studies, he fell irre- 
coverably in love with a sweet, and joy- 
ous girl, a pupil of this Academy, who 
warmly reciprocated his passion. They 
resolved to unite their destinies in mar- 
riage. After many difficulties, arising: 
mainly from the tender age of the parties, 
he led her to the altar. They were 4 
beautiful pair. Their brow was shaded. 
with no thought of sorrow ; no forebodings 
of the future darkened the sunshine of 
their hearts. 
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‘‘La Belle Riviere’? was no place for 
them; and that they had decided to try 
what they could do in the sunny south. 
Meantime his soul, he informed me, still 
clung to the hope of usefulness as a minis- 
ter, and by the advice and consent of ju- 
dicious brethren, he had taken upon him 
the fearful vows of the sacred office. He 
soon made an engagement with the trus- 
tees of Leighton Academy in North Ala- 
bama, and returned for his family. On 
their passage to their new home they spent 
several days with usin Nashville. They 
had three beautiful children; they ap- 
peared cheerful and resigned, but they bore, 
deeply marked, all the evidences of pov- 
erty and anxiety. Brother McLellan 
preached in my pulpit several times dur- 
ing these visits. His sermons were plain, 
indicative mostly of a sound judgment 
and a warm heart. They left us, and I 
heard they were doing well at Leighton; 
a year after I heard they had resigned 
and gone, I knew not, and never had 
known whither. 

Think you, I inquired ofmy brother, he 
can possibly survive his present attack ? 
I fear not, he answered, shaking his head 
and added—I doubt much whether he can 
live until the morning. Thusended our con- 
versation for the evening. I now followed 
the crowd from the sanctuary, and returned 
tomy room with feelingsofmelancholy sad- 
ness. How full, thought I, of disease and 
death is this beautiful land! The soil is 
fertile almost beyond conception ; from 
its bosom spring forth nearly spontaneously, 
a rich abundance for all the necessities, 
and even luxuries of its inhabitants; all 
nature teems with life and joy; its climate 
is delicious; its skies are radiant with 
brightness, and flowers and foliage perpet- 
ually clothe the forests and the fields. 
Man alone seems the victim of misery and 
suffering. For him disease lurks in every 
cooling shade, and death nestles in the fra- 
grance of every blooming flower. Ere 
we are aware his sting is darted, it pierces 
our heart, and we sink into the dust. 


* He stood, in the spring time of youth, a fair 
form, 
His spirit was noble, his feelings were warm, 
An eagle, to shelter the dove with his wing, 
Anelm, where the light twining tendrils might 
cling 3 
And they vowed that while life’s bounding 
pulses should roll, 
Thus lastingly soul should be blended with soul.” 
All future thoughts of the ministry 
were now given up, and his theological 
studies abandoned as impracticable. He 
left the Academy. The business of a 
teacher was selected, and for many years 
pursued as his avocation. The love of 
Christ, however, still burned intensely in 
his heart. In a prayer meeting, that best 
of all meetings, he was most at home, and 
no man was more efficieni. He loved 
the Gospel. Often I have seen his eyes 
sparkle with delight when its rich truths 
were poured from the pulpit, or when 
sinners were smitten by its power, and 
came for relief to the ‘‘sacrifice of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” 
Nor was his devoted young wife his infe- 
rior in piety, or in any other respect. 
Such was the condition of things with 
regard to brother McLellan, when I left 
the scene of my youthful labors, in Nor- 
folk, Virginia, to assume a larger and 
more responsible charge, in the most 
beautiful and polished city in the south 
west. Years passed, and [heard nothing 
of him. An Ohio paper at length brought 
me intelligence that he had been, at Pe- 
qua, in that state, within afew days of 
its date, solemnly ordained to the work 
of the Gospel ministry. A few weeks sub- 
sequently I found him at my own house, 
where I learned from him that, in hopes 
to better his fortune, he had quitted ‘ the 
Old Dominion”’ for the great west; that he 
had found a resting place at Pequa, where 
he and his wife had taught an Academy 
several years; that they had found them- 
selves, notwitistanding the most rigid 
economy, poorer at the close than they 
were in the beginning of their Ohio labors ; 
that they had concluded that north of 
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Early the next morning, accompanied 
by my beloved brother Bayless, of St. 
Louis, I set out for the Charity Hospital, 
to redeem my pledge. The building is 
spacious and lofty, occupies a fine site in 
the suburbs of the city, is handsomely en- 
closed. and has a commanding appear- 
ance. We entered by a large iron gate, 
and found the ample grounds tastefully 
ornamented with walks, trees, shrubbery, 
and plants. There are in perfection, the 
grand magnolia, the oleander, and the ar- 
borvite ; creepers climbing on arbors, of- 
fer to the invalid and the visiter an invit- 
ing shade, and roses, of many varieties, 
bloom perpetually. Within we were 
painfully struck with the numerous indi- 
cations of popish superstition. Not the 
least prominent of these were the many 
old women, a species of nun, as we were 
told, called ‘* Sisters of Charity,” (!!) 
dressed in a sort of black unwomanly cos- 
tume, and who were gliding about in all 
parts of the edifice. We inquired for the 
ward in which we had been informed our 
brother lay, made our way to it, and ask- 
ed for Mr. McLellan. A sick man, ly- 
ing on a mattress near us answered—He 
is dead! We stood a moment in silence, 
and repeated the solemn word just utter- 


ed—dead! Yes, sir, said the man, he 
died at eleven o’clock last night! Where, 
I asked, shall we find his body? In the 


hall yonder, he replied, behind that 
screen. We walked to the place, remov- 
ed the linen from his face, and instantly 
recognised our friend and brother. It was 
indeed, McLellan himself! He was but 
little changed in his appearance, not much 
reduced ; his full auburn locks fell upon 
his polished forehead which yet, as he 
had seen, probably, not many more than 
thirty summers, bore, the lineaments of 
youth, and his countenance looked serene, 
and perfectly natural. There he lay, cold 
in death! With what feelings in regard 
to religion, J inquired of one of these 
wrinkled nuns, who was at the moment 
passing, did this gentleman die? A priest, 
she said, was with him last night, to pre- 
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pare him for death, but he refused to hear 
/him or pay him any regard. 


Will you 
please inform me, madam, if you know, I 
continued, who brought him here; and 
when he will be buried? The medical 
students, she rejoined, from the college; 
and he will be buried at four o’clock this 
afternoon. \ 

We left the Hospital, and bent our 
steps towards the Medical College. T’here 
we found the young men assembled, and 
making arrangements for the funeral. 
The resolutions which they passed and 
subsequently published, expressive of their 
high estimation of his character, intellec- 
tual, moral, and religious, of their sympa- 
thy with his bereaved family; that they 
would attend the funeral in a body, and 
wear the usual badge of mourning for 
thirty days, apprised us of the fact that 
brother McLellan was a reputable student 
of this institution. At the close of the 
meeting we made ourselves, and our re- 
lations with the deceased known, were in- 
troduced to the Faculty and students, and 
were cordially invited to attend and offi- 
ciate at the approaching solemnities, the 
whole expenses of which the Professors 


| generously offered to defray. We cheer- 


fully assented. We sought out the stu- 
dents who had been his associates and at- 
tendants, and from them learned many 
particulars of interest. Our brother was 
not, we rejoiced to be assured, as by the 
language of the messenger who had been 
sent to us the previous evening, we had 
been led to fear, fallen from his high es- 
tate as a minister, but was to his last hour 
eminently achristian. From Alabama, 
we understood, he had made his way to 
the lower part of Mississippi, where for 
two or three years last past he had been 
beloved and useful as the pastor of a coun- 
try church. There, to aid him in sup- 
porting his family, and by consent of his 
spiritual charge, he had studied, and in- 
tended to practise the profession of med- 
icine. At the school in New-Orleans, 
which is gradually becoming deservedly — 
distinguished, ne believed he could ob- 
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tain the best knowledge of the nature, 
and ascertain the best method of treatment 
of southern diseases. He had, therefore, 
collected together all his means of sup- 
port, and was here attending the regular 
lectures of the college. The session had 
advanced four months, and was to close 
within two or three weeks. About ten 
days previous to his death he had been at- 
tacked with a violent fever, which baffled 
every effort made to subdue it, and he 
soon sunk under its withering power into 
the grave—prematurely it would appear, 
but doubtless according to the will of God 
—for at what age, or in what circum- 


stances, are we safe from the attacks of 


this relentless and inexorable destroyer? 


“‘ Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s 
breath, 
And stars to set—but all— 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O death.” 


He died, too, in the triumphs of faith. 
When he saw that his hour was near he 
was increasingly firm, and more collect- 
ed than usual. He commended his 
christian church to the Great Shepherd; 
but spoke most feelingly of the destitute 
condition in which a stranger in a distant 
Jand, he should leave that beloved one of 
his heart, who had so early forsaken home 
and friends and all for him, and had been 
the affectionate partner of all his toils and 
wanderings. He dictated to her a mes- 
sage, which he besought his friend to write, 
in which he said he had hoped in a few 
weeks to have joined her and his beloved 
children in their humble home; but he 
perceived that it was the will of God that 
he should die far away from them all, 
and he cheerfully acquiesced ; that he 
should return no more, but God would be 
with her, and be her defence and sup- 
port; in him he implored her unwavering- 
ly to trust. To each of his children he 
sent a separate exhortation full of a fath- 
er’s tenderness ; and he entreated them all 
to be good children,. to seek the Lord, and 
to love, and obey, and protect their dear 
mother ; that when life's pilgrimage was 
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over, he prayed they might all meet in 
Heaven, and together enjoy everlasting 
glory. This task done, he commenced an 
earnest address to his fellow students who 
surrounded his bed, and spoke with great 
animation as long as he was able to ut- 
ter a word, admonishing them of the short- 
ness and uncertainty of life, and the ne- 
cessity of the religion of Christ to prepare 
them for the awful hour he was then ap- 
proaching. He ceased, and his associates 
left him for the night, not probably sup- 
posing that he would immediately expire. 
The priest then came with his oil and 
crosses, and candles, to torment him with 
his mummeries ; but he turned from him 
with loathing, and his liberated soul took 
its flight on high to assume its place among 
the glorious harpers, in the ranks of radi- 
ant cherubim and seraphim ! 

The appointed hour for the funeral 
found me, with brethren Baylessand Hol- 
man, at the Medical College. By re- 
quest we walked at the head of the pro- 
cession to the Hospital. There we were 
ushered into a spacious room used.as a 
sort of chapel, in the centre of which lay 
the mortal remains of our lamented broth- 
er. As there were scarcely any seats, 
we all stood, nearly filling the room, and 
the faces of all were turned towards the 
coffin. We read a portion of the word of 
God; we then addressed the assembly, 
and had the pleasure of the most marked 
and solemn attention, particularly on the 
part of the students, who numbered about 
one hundred; we then sung a hymn, and 
poured out the fervent desires of our soul 
in prayer. Never did deeper feeling per- 
vade our hearts than during these ser- 
vices. ‘The procession now advanced with 
slow and measured tread through the city 
to the Protestant burying ground, and there 
as the last raysof an evening sun were soft- 
ly thrown upon us from the west, we com- 
mitted his body tothe grave ‘ dust to dust :”’ 
quietly to slumber, until called thence | 
into a new life by the sound of the last 
trumpet! Praised be God for the agsur- 
ance that— 
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‘‘ Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul.” 
And even of our bodies, we know that 
‘¢‘ Those who are in their gravesshall hear 
his voice and come forth.”” No stone marks 
the spot where he sleeps ; no line is carved 
to tell his worth ; but calmly and quietly 
he rests, where the flowers will bloom, 
and the birds will sing. There, with a 
throbbing bosom, we took of him our last 
FAREWELL. 

We would have lingered longer, much 
longer, among the splendid habitations of 
the dead that crowd this spacious ceme- 
tery, for we love to indulge feelings of 
chastened melancholy, but the long line 
of students had disappeared on their return 
to the college, the shades of evening were 
beginning to gather about us, and it was 
necessary for us again to prepare for the 
approaching duties of the sanctuary.— 
Deeply did I regret that I had not seen 
and conversed with my departed brother 
before his death. Had he, while health 
permitted, attended and aided in the meet- 
ings of the church in New-Orleans, he 
would have been known to its members, 
they would have loved him, and he would 
not thus have died a stranger, in a Char- 
ay Hospital, and been persecuted in his 
last hours by the nonsensical superstitions 
of Catholic Priests. Christian kindness 
wouid have delighted to extend her hand, 
and christian sympathy and prayer would 
have cheered his expiring moments. 
Doubtless he believed that his obligations 
and duties asa student, justified him in 
declining, for the time, religious associa- 
tions, and authorized him to suspend, 
temporarily, the public use of the means 
of grace. In this conclusion he erred, 
and found it true, as will all others, that 
neglect of christiana duty, no matter by 
whom, or under what circumstances, of- 
ien meets, even in this life, a severe chas- 
tisement. But he is gone, gone safely, 
gone triumphantly. His failings, what- 
ever they were, we leave with him in the 
grave, and remember only his virtues 
and his warm, pious, christian devotion. 
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As I wended my way alone and silent- 
ly tomy lodging, my thoughts went out, 
irresistibly, to that far distant home he 
had lately left, in the forests of Mississippi, 
full of hope for the future; to that confi- 
ding wife yet cheerful and happily igno- 
rant that any thing had happened to him 
who was all the world to her; and to 
those lovely children, who, perhaps, at 
this moment, around their cabin hearth, 
are singing their evening hymn of praise 
to their great Creator. She has taught 
them to pray daily, for his health and safe- 
ty, and early restoration to their embrace. 
Anticipating his return, and now as the 
time is far advanced, counting each day 
that still lingers till he comes, she is doubt- 
less preparing to receive him; and she af- 
fectionately promises her sweet charge, | 
while their faces glow and their little 
hearts bound with delight, that they will | 
soon see their dear father! Alas! they 
will see him no more on earth! How 
can they support the overwhelming intel- , 
ligence which, with crushing power, must | 
so soon reach them, that she is a widow, 
and that her children are fatherless! 
scrutable, indeed are the ways of provi- 
dence! Be thou, merciful God, the father 
of the fatherless,-and the husband of the 
widow! 


Es ; 
God takes men’s hearts* desires and 


will, instead of the deed, when they have — 


not the power to fulfil it—but he never | 
4 


took the bare deed instead of the will.— 
Batter. 


\ 
In- © 


| 
Res Gu He 
: 
( 


Letsecret prayer by yourself alone be | 


constantly performed, before the work of | 


the day be undertaken. 


business to prayer, in regard of the mind’s 
freedom from distracting thoughts. Be- 
cause, also, if the world gets the start of 
religion in the morning, it is hard for re- 
ligion to overcome the world all the day | 
after.— Burkitt. | 


It is much better | 
to go from prayer to business, than from / 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 


OF THE 


BAPTIST CHURCH IN WALES. 
(Formerly South Brimfield, Mass.) 


Compiled mainly from papers furnished by Rev, 
George Mixter. 


This church, the most ancient of the 
churches of the Sturbridge Association, 
was constituted in the year 1736, and at 
that time embraced about thirty members. 
Its first minister was the Rev. Ebenezer 
Moulton, a member of the church, who 
received ordination as its pastor Nov. 4, 
1741. Joseph Hovey and Benjamin John- 
son were thedeacons. Mr. Moulton contin- 
ued in the. pastoral office until the year 
1763, when he removed to Nova Scotia 
where he resided about fifteen years. He 
afterwards returned to South Brimfield 
and died among the people of his former 
charge in 1783. He, like many others of 
his times, was a victim of the persecutions 
under which the non-conformists of Mas- 
sachusetts suffered, and which fell with 
especial weight upon the Baptists. It 
seems that he took part in the preliminary 
measures which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Baptist church in Sturbridge. 
Here he preached and baptized, and for 
grave offences of this character, he was 
seized by the constable as a stroller and 
vagabond, and dragged: from the town to 

ison. 

The early prosperity of this church was 
brief. In the year 1748, after serious dif- 
ficulties, the church became divided and 
so remained for a period of more than 
twenty years. In the year 1765, the Rev. 
James Mellen of Middleborough became 
its pastor, but continued in the office buta 
short time. Subsequently the Rev. Mr. 
Ewing preached to them occasionally. In 

1771 the church was re-organized, and at 
the sitting of the Warren Association, with 
which this church was at that time con- 
nected, at Middleborough, in Sept. 1772, 
its delegates were instructed to inquire for 
apastor. As the result, as it is supposed, 
of this inquiry, Mr. Elijah Coddington of 
Middleborough visited them the following 
year, and after a brief stay with them, 
was chosen to the pastoral office. ‘The or+ 
daining council met Nov. 10, 1773, for his 
examination, and the next day he was set 
apart to the sacred office. He preached 
his own ordination sermon from 2 Timo- 
thy 4:2. 

The removal of Mr. Coddington’s fam- 
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ily to South Brimfield took place in De- 
cember following, and as his entree into 
South Brimfield was quite an incident, 
and characteristic of the imposing forms of 
other days, a notice of the event from his 
own description will not be unwelcome. 
It seems that on the night of Dec. 7, 1773, 
he reached Capt. Dresser’s in Charlton, 
distant about twenty miles from South 
Brimfield. -On the 8th himself and fami- 
ly were met by a delegation of about a 
dozen persons who came forth to conduct 
the ministerial household to their resi- 
dence. In this escort they were aided by 
the select men and other principal inhabi- 
tants of the town. As the company ap- 
proached the appointed dwelling, a group 
of men and women came forth from it, 
and opening to the right and left, form- 
ed an avenue through which a select es- 
cort led the minister and attendants into 
the house. Here they found ‘an elegant 
and sumptuous entertainment,” and thus 
ended the domestic inauguration. 

The church, which at this time was in 
a languishing condition, soon began to re- 
vive and receive accessions, Within the 
space of three years, commencing Sept. 
12, 1779, which was in the midst of the 
Revolution, above two hundred were ad- 
ded to the church by baptism. At this 
time it extended over a large territory em- 
bracing several towns. Not unfrequently 
attendants at Divine worship came ten 
or fifteen miles. and ministers and dele- 
gates eighty or a hundred miles to sit in 
council. 

But this period of unusual religious in- 
lerest and increase was followed by one of 
declension and diminution. Members 
living at.a distance, and not attending the 
services of the sanctuary and the ordinan- 
ces of the church, languished in conse- 
quence, and it became the duty of the 
church to cut them off from its fellowship. 
In process of time however, Baptistehurch- 
es were organized in the neighboring 
towns, and these wanderers from the 
flock were many of them gathered’ once 
more within the fold. Itis believed that at 
no time since the Revolution has the num- 
ber of members been as large as at that 
period. It is, however, a gratifying re- 
flection that this church sustains the rela- 
tion of a parent to several of the churches 
around it, and may account for an honor- 
able diminution in the fact of their in- 
crease. 

In 1819-20 they were revived and fif- 
ty added by baptism. 
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Mr. Coddington was pastor of this 
church 53 years. He was chaplain of the 
Regiment ten years, and taught school ten 
terms. He officiated at 315 marriages, 
which was a large number in so small a 
town. ' 
Father Coddington was succeeded in 
the pastoral office in 1826 by the Rev. 
Joshua Eveleth, who continued with the 
church three years. In 1829 the Rev. 
John M. Hunt became the pastor. From 
1830 to 1833 the pastoral office was va- 
cant. During this time however, they en- 
joyed the ministerial labors of Rev. Messrs. 
Bela Hicks, Alvin Bennett, and Tubal 
Wakefield, the last of whom became their 
pastor in 1834, and continued with them two 
years. In 1836 the Rev. Geo. Mixter be- 
came their pastor and remained with them 
until 1842, during which time thirty-five 
were added by baptism. In 1842 the Rev. 
Warren Cooper was elected pastor. His 
health however soon failed, and he was 
succeeded in 1843 by the Rev. Volney 
Church, whose labors this church is now 
enjoying. 


BAPTIST CHURCH IN HARDWICK AND 
WARE, MASS. 


Compiled from materials furnished by Mr. Ebenezer 
Burt, Jr. 


Inthe month of Nov. 1796, Mr. Eben- 
ezer Burt, a licensed preacher ofthe Bap- 
list denomination, came to Hardwick to 
reside, and preached occasionally in his 
own house. On the 8th of March, 1798, 
an Ecclesiastical council, composed of del- 
egates from the churches in Shutesbury, 
New-Salem, and the portion of Hardwick 
since called Dana, was called, who after 
deliberation proceeded to organize a Bap- 
tist society, consisting of eight members. 
After this, the Society met statedly for 
public worship. Inthe month of April, 
the society having considerably increased, 
a meeting was held, at which it was de- 
termined to call a council for the ordina- 
tion of Mr. Burt. ‘This council composed 
of delegates fronr the churches in Dighton, 
Shutesbury, New-Salem, Belchertown 
and Dana, met on the 20th of June, and 
after examination, proceeded to ordain Mr. 
Burt, the Rev. Enoch Goff preaching on 
the occasion from Romans 10: 14, 15. 

The services were held in the open air, 
around a rock which crowned an emi- 
nence, and served as a convenient pulpit. 
It was ascene of rural beauty, and an oc- 
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casion of deep solemnity. At this time 
and for a season following, a revival of re- 
ligion was enjoyed and several were con- 
verted. During this revival Mr. Burt re- 
ceived an invitation from Congregational 
brethren to preach on the subject of bap- 
tism, which he did accordingly ; taking 
fora pulpit a large stump in the open 
field, no building at their command being 
of sufficient size to contain the audience, 
and for his text 1 Peter 3:21. ‘The 
like figure,” &c. Soon after some 20 
were baptized, and recognised as a branch 
of the Baptist Church in Dana. ‘The so- 
ciety still increasing, a Meeting-house was 
erected in April, 1801, and rendered toler- 
ably convenient, though not entirely fin- 
ished. In September following a council 
composed of Delegates from the churches 
in Belchertown, Shutesbury, Leverett, 
New-Salem, and Dana (the mother 
church) recognised this branch as a dis- 
tinct church, the Rev. Elijah Montague, 
pastor of the Leverett church, preachingon 
the occasion from Mat.16:18. At the 
same time the Rev. Mr. Burt was installed 
pastor. The church at its organization con- 
sisted of eight males and twelve females. 
In October following, Daniel Lamsen and 
Seth Willis were chosen deacons. From 
this time to 1803 the church gradually 
increased to forty-one members, when it 
became connected with the Sturbridge 
Association, which had been formed two 
years previous. For several years the 
church continued united and prosperous, 
Mr. Burt laboring with them three fourths 
of the time, though nothing of special in- 
terest occurred till 1810 when a glorious | 
revival was experienced, and as the result — 
ofthis spiritual refreshing, sixty-four mem- 
bers were brought into the church. But | 
the day of adversity was fast approaching. — 
In June, 1811, a party was led off by one 
of the deacons who had made unsuccessful 
application for a license to preach. In_ 
1814 another serious difficulty occurred, 
which rent the church in twain, both par- | 
ties claiming to be the church. Councils 
were called in vain, and in 1815 the asso- 
ciation dropped the name of the Hardwick 
church from the minutes. ‘ This act of | 
the Association [which it seems was done — 
without any investigation, on the appear= _ 
ance oftwodelegations claiming seats] gave 
the accusing party great latitude, who | 
went about like a roaring lion, seeking | 
to devour Mr. Burt and the portion of the 
church which remained with him. About — 
this time Mr. who was the lead- 
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er of the party from the time of their re- 
volt, published a scandalous and ridicu- 
lous book against Mr. Burt, slandering him 
in the basest manner.”’ Such is the em- 
phatic language in which ason, keenly 
sensible of injuries done to a venerated 
father, speaks of these transactions, and 
the fact that it is endorsed by vote of the 
church would certainly indicate that a 
son’s feelings have not led him astray. 
For along period the church groaned 


under difficulties. In 1820 the association, : 


having made an investigation restored the 
name of the churcl. toits minutes. Their 
numbers were wasted away to 63. Du- 
ring these trials however, occasional con- 
versions had taken place, and some were 
added who remain till the present time 
ornaments to religion. From 1820 to 
1327 the trials of the church continued— 
sometimes the preaching of the word, and 
the other ordinances of the church were 
altogether neglected. 

In May, 1827, it was resolved by the 


church to seek advice, and brethren from 
_abroad were invited for that purpose.— 
They came, and having investigated the 


condition of the church, they determined 


that in view of long accumulated preju- 


dices and the spiritual apathy of the 


‘church, it was expedient for Mr. Burt to 


_ retire from his pastoral charge, and for the | 


/ 
I 


cessor. 


church to take measures to procure a suc- 
Mr. Burt asked a dismission, and 
retired from a post which he had held for 
more than a quarter of a century, with no 


_compensation save the free-will offerings 


of a people who had little to give. 
'that retirement he still continues, in ven- 


t 


In 


‘erable old age. 


From this period to 1829 the church en- 


_ joyed the ministerial labors of Rev. Messrs. 
| Marshall, Eveleth, Skinner, and Barret, 


| pastor. 
church was changed to that of Hardwick | 
and Ware. 


‘made the burden a pleasure. 


the last of whom in 1829 became their 
In 1827 or 28 the name of the 


In the latter year twelve 
were baptized, and in the year following 
eight. In 1830 Mr. L. Austin preached 
to this church one half of the time, alter- 
nately at Ware village and Hardwietk. In 


'1831 the Rev. Joseph Glazier was in- 
Stalled pastor, and a revival enjoyed in 
‘which twenty-nine were added by bap- 


tism. In 1832 a new and commodious 


“Meeting-house was built, and notwith- 


standing the enterprise seemed forbidding, 
the union and prosperity of the church 
The pros- 
perity of the church continued from year 
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to year—many were converted and receiv- 
ed to the company of disciples. In 183- 
Mr. Glazier requested a dismission on ac- 
count of ill health. From this time till 
1837 the church had occasional preaching, 
Messrs. Brown and Bennett supplying 
about one half of the time. Rev. N. B. 
Jones became pastor in 1837, and was dis-_ 
missed at his own request in 1840. For ~ 
about a year their pulpit was supplied by 
their old pastor, the Rev. Mr. Burt, and 
in Dec. 1841, they re-called to the pas- 
toral office the Rev. Mr. Glazier, under 
whose ministry they went on their way 
rejoicing. 

This church has been like the bush in 
Midian. It stands asa monument of the 
Divine care. Notwithstanding its adver- 
sities, it has enjoyed some eight or ten re- 
vivals in a period of less than half a cen- 
tury, and about two hundred and twenty 
have been added to it by baptism. Its 
pecuniary means have always been lim- 
ited, and it has struggled likewise with lo- 
caldisadvantages. Many have gone else- 
where who but for these circumstances 
would have connected themselves with 
this people. ‘Though in a sparse popula- 
tion it is an important position. There is 
no other Baptist church within several 
miles, and it is three miles to the nearest 
meeting-house of any order. May the 
little one become a thousand ! 

Daniel Lamson and Seth Willis, the 
first Deacons, have been succeeded by 
Benj. Rider, Esek Brown, Enos New- 
land, Joseph Metcalf, Henry Higgins, 
John Pepper, John Chamberlain, and 
Dean Gray. 

The clerks have been Moses Winches- 
ter, Elisha Sturtevant, Henry Higgins, 
and E. Burt, Jr. Two ordained minis- 
ters have proceeded from this church. 


BAPTIST CHURCH IN DUDLEY, NOW 
WEBSTER, MASS, 


This church which is comparatively 
recent in its origin, is far from giving the 
date of the commencement of Baptist sen- 
timents and Baptist influences in this 
place. ‘T’hese were nearly or quite coe- 
val with the corporate existence of the 
town. It was incorporated by the general 
court in 1781; in 1732, the congregational 
church was constituted, and in 1744, i.e. 
twelve years afterwards, the following 
certificate was handed in to the clerk and 
assessors of the town. 
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‘¢A true list of the names of the mem- 
bers of the Baptist Church in Dudley. 
Joseph Wakefield, Benjamin , Putney, 
Paul Robinson, Silas Robinson, Jona- 
than Putney, and the names of them that 
attend meeting, Francis Curtis, John Cur- 
tis, William Wakefield. This is to cer- 
tify to the town clerk of Dudley and as- 
sessors of said town, that we have chosen 
Paul Robinson and Francis Curtis to see 
that the assessors give order to the consta- 
ble of Dudley not to take any taxes of the 
brethren nor of any of the society of the 
Baptist church to support your minister, 
or defray ministerial charges, or for erect- 
ing any place of worship for your soci- 
ety. May 21, 1744. 

Jonathan Marsh, clerk of Baptist church. 

James Coats, brother of the church. 
Entered on the records of the town of 
Dudley, Sept. 16, 1746.” 

For the above extracts the compiler 
gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Geo. B. Slater. Esq. 

Little can be learned concerning this 
church at the presenttime. For aseason, 
it was the hallowed object around which 
clustered the pious sympathies and pray- 
ers of its members. It was to them a 
Zion, the place where God was known. 
Yet, considering the trying circumstances 
and adverse influences with which it must 
at that time have been surrounded, we 
are not surprised to know that for a period 
it struggled for a feeble existence, and fi- 
naliy became extinct. Baptist sentiments 
however, survived the extinction of this 
church organization ; and from that time to 
the present, there have not been wanting 
those who have earnestly contended for 
this faith which they believe to have been 
ance delivered to the saints. 

Soon after the termination of the Rev- 
alutionary war, when the minds of the 
good, turning away from the scenes of 
blood-shed and slaughter, naturally revert- 
ed to the God of the oppressed who had 
vindicated their cause, these sentiments 
were again revived, and the preaching of 
them became comparatively frequent.— 
Now, Rev. John Martin of Thompson, 
Ct., occasionally visited the place and 
preached the gospel. Elder Bachelder, 

Wider Shing, and Elder Samuel Waters 
of Sutton, were also fellow laborers and 
unitedly sowed precious seed which sprang 
up and bore precious fruit. These labor- 
ers prepared the way for constituting a 
ehurch. In 1790, Baptist meetings had 
become frequent in the part of the town 
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now incorporated and known as Webster. 
In 1798 a church was organized, and Mr. 
Solomon Wakefield, a resident in the 
place, was ordained to the work of the 
gospel ministry ; not, however, as pas- 
tor, yet with the understanding that he 
would labor with the church in word and 
doctrine. Elder Wakefield held some 
views not in perfect harmony with those 
of the majority of his brethren. He was 
a member of the Baptist church in Thomp- 
son, Ct., but his more strictly Calvinistic 
brethren complained of him as inclining 
to, and teaching Arminian doctrines, and 
so far did they diverge from each other 
in doctrinal opinions as essentially to dis- 
turb the harmony of the church, and im- 
pair the influence of the preacher. The 
church was still further depressed by in- 
ternal divisions, so that most of the mem- 
bers withdrew and returned to the church 
in Thompson, from which they had been 
dismissed. ‘Thus failed the second at- 
tempt to establish a Baptist church in 
Dudley. It enjoyed a limited prosperity 
by the accession of a fewmembers—existed 
long enough to illustrate the sad conse-. 
quences of disunion in the church of 
Christ, and then ceased to be. It was, 
never connected with any associated body 
of churches. 

In 1810-12 the interest was again re- 
vived. Rev. Mr. Crosby, then pastor; 
of the church in Thompson, preached as 
often as other engagements would allow, 
and encouraged the brethren to combined 
christian effort. About this time also 
Elder Grow, then pastor of the church in 
Pomphret, Ct., preached several times in 
the place with great acceptance and sue- 
cess. In the course of the year 1813, El- 
der Paul, a colored brother, preached and 
baptized. During the latter part of this 
year, and the beginning of 1814, an in- 
teresting work of grace was enjoyed, 
Meetings were frequent. They were held 
in private houses—in a school house, and, 
in the upper loft of a factory which had 
been newly erected, but not being filled 
with machinery, was kindly offered and 
occupied for the same purpose. Of this 
revival, a very full and interesting account 
is furnished in the Baptist Miss. Maga- 
zine for Sept. 1814. After speaking of 
the revival in Thompson, it is added, 
“The same good work made its appear 
ance in the adjoining town of Dudley; 
in which the word of God had been 
preached by Elder Paul, a colored broth: 
er, accompanied with divine power, and 
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made effectual, as we have reason to hope, 
tomany souls. ‘The revival here was 
equally powerful asin Thompson; and al- 
though the weather for the most part was 
very disagreeable, the meetings (which 
were almost every day held) were so un- 
commonly crowded that many could not 
get within hearing of the speaker’s voice.” 
In another place itis added, ‘* March 24th, 
1814, Elder Dwinell baptized ten candi- 
dates at Dudley. April 13, Rev. Mr. Gano 
of Providence, baptized seven more in 
Dudley; when he preached from Acts 4: 
33.” And again, it is added :—*'On the 
26 June, Elder Grow preached at Dud- 
ley and baptized three, thus making a sum 
total of twenty joyful converts baptized 
in this neighborhood as the fruits of the re- 
vival.” It appears from the concurrent 
testimony of those who participated in this 
‘season of Zion’s prosperity, that the labors 
of no one were more signally blessed of 
God than those of Elder Paul. At this 
fime, too, the erection of several factories 
in the neighborhood had considerably in- 
‘ereased the population, and brought sever- 
ial baptist members into the place. 

_ Inview of these circumstancesthe friends 
‘of Zion began to feel themselves impress- 
ed with the duty of raising more publicly 
ithe banner of the gospel, and constituting 
‘themselves into a christian church. <Ac- 
cordingly, in October, 1814, a council was 
‘convened for the purpose of giving the 
hand of fellowship to a number of brethren 
and sisters*as a church of Christ, if, after 
mature deliberation, they should think it 
‘proper todo so. The following is a copy 
‘of the doings of that council. 

“By letters missive from a joint com- 
‘mittee chosen by the first Baptist church 
lof Christ in Sutton, and also the Baptist 
ichurch of Christ in Thompson,: Ct., to a 
‘number of neighboring churches request- 
‘ing them to send delegates to meet at the 
mew school house in the eastern part of 
‘Dudley, on Wednesday, October 26, 1814, 
for the purpose of giving fellowship to a 
mumber of brethren and sisters in the 
vicinity, belonging to the above said 
‘churches, as a church of Christ, if they 
‘should think proper. Brethren from the 
following churches convened at the time 
and place above mentioned, and formed 
‘themselves into a council by choosing 
‘Rev. Wm. Bentley, moderator, and Rev. 
Zenas L. Leonard, scribe. The follow- 
ing churches were fully represented, viz: 
Sutton, Thompson, Worcester, Charlton, 
_ and Pomphret. Elder L. God- 
" 
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dard and brethren I. T. Tollman, and J. 
Walker, were also invited to a seat and 
acted with the council. ‘The ministers 
present from the churches represented 
were Rey. P. Crosby, Thompson; Rev. 
Wm. Bentley, Worcester; Rev. J. Boo- 
mer, Charlton; Rev. Z. L. Leonard, 
Sturbridge; and Rev. J. Grow, Pom- 
phret.”” From the minutes of this coun- 
cil we learn that after being informed 
there were fifty-five brethren and sisters 
belonging to Suttun and Thompson church- 
es, now living in this vicinity, who wished 
to unite and form a new church, and also 
that they had read letters from their re- 
spective churches for this purpose, and af- 
ter examining their articles of faith and 
covenant, and being satisfied therewith, the 
council voted to give their fellowship as a 
church of Christ in sister relation. That 
this church had its origin under highly 
encouraging auspices will be inferred from 
what has already been said: to which 
we may add that it was the only church 
in the vicinity, and that it showed the 
general favor of the people. 

Eight months after the organization of 
the church viz: June 15, 1815, one of 
the members, (brother Esek Brown) was 
set apart to the work of the gospel minis- 
try by solemn ordination. He assumed 
the pastoral care of the little flock. Pre 
viously to this, however, at a church meet- 
ing, Nov. 8, 1814, brethren Stephen Bart- 
lett and Nathaniel Crosby were chosen 
deacons, though they did not signify their 
acceptance of the office till July 6, 1815, 
which was after the ordination of Mr. 
Brown. Deacon Crosby removed from 
the place in 1816, but retained his connex- 
ion with the church till Aug. 1818, when 
he was dismissed to unite with the Baptist 
church in Pomphret, N. Y. During his 
residence with us he discharged faithfully 
the duties both of clerk and deacon of the 
church. 

In further pursuing this historical sketch, 
we shall observe, for the sake of conve- 
nience and definitiveness, the following di- 
visions of time. 

1. The period of Mr. Brown’s ministry. 

2. The interval between the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Brown and the settlement of 
Mr. Ballard. 

3. From the settlement of Mr. Ballard 
to the death of the Rev. T. Barrett. 

4. The interval between this event and 
the settlement of Mr. Leonard. 

5. The period of Mr. Leonard’s minis- 


try. 
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1. The period of Mr. Brown’s ministry 
was one of comparative prosperity. The 
church ‘had just experienced the hal- 
lowed influence of a season of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord, and there 
seems to have been much of the fervor of 
first love burning in the bosoms of most of 
her members. Of their pastor it may be 
said (especially now that he has gone to 
his rest,) he was a good man, and full of 
the Holy Ghost and of faith. This period 
is characterized by union of sentiment and 
of action—strictness of discipline, and a 
close adherence to the doctrines of the gos- 
pel. 

Yet with the vigor and buoyancy of 
youth, there seems to have been some of 
its inexperience. Cases of discipline and 
church censure were, perhaps, unnecessa- 
rily frequent: in the attempt to remove 
the tares, the wheat was in some cases 
disturbed, if not rooted up. Mr. Brown 
remained with the church three years and 
three months, during which period there 
were baptized into the church six persons, 
received by letter, seven; restored, one ; 
dismissed, four ; died, two; excluded two ; 
leaving the whole number of members 
sixty-one. Net gain during this period, six 
members. 

2. The next peried, from the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Brown to the settlement of 
Mr. Ballard constitutes a term of seven 
years and four months. During all this 
time the church was destitute of the la- 
labors of a pastor. It was a season of 
varied prosperity and deep depression. 
Their first minister, Mr. Brown, who was 
warmly attached to the church, and belovy- 
ed by all, had been obliged to leave solely 
in consequence of the inabifity, or suppos- 
ed inability to render such a support as 
would enable him to give himself wholly 
to prayer and the ministry of the word. 
He was succeeded by a brother Lewis. ™’. 
Seamans, of Thompson, Con. a man of 
undoubted piety and discretion, who la- 
bored a portion of the time for several 
months as a transient supply, with much 
acceptance and success. At thistime Mr. 
S. had not received ordination. He was 
interrupted in his labors, both by occa- 
sional absence and ill health, yet was the 
word which he spake attended by a divine 
influence, and made effectual in the sal- 
vation of souls. The first year seven were 
baptized as the fruits of his labors, and 
the year following twenty-six more were 
added to their number. In connexion 
with him Elder Nichols and Elder Ross 
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supplied the desk a portion of the time. 
Mr. Seamans was now obliged by ill health, 
entirely to relinquish his ministerial duties, 
but left the church, enjoying (to use their 
own language) ‘ great peace,” and we may 
believe, much spirituality. He was suc- 
ceeded by a Mr. Wilson, who had then re- 
cently become connected with the church 
by leaving the Methodist connexion; but the 
successor exhibited little of the spirit of the 
good man who had preceded him. Fora few 
months he officiated in the sacred office ; 
and then in a most reproachful and un- 
christian manner, publicly declared his 
connexion with the church to be dissolv- 
ed, while the subsequent developments of 
his moral character deepened the wound 
which his impetuosity had inflicted. ‘The 
church now became disheartened, and 
seems for a considerable time to have been | 
destitute even of a ** stated supply,” and the 
utmost that was enjoyed was occasional 
preaching by transient individuals. The 
state of the church at this period furnishes 
a painful illustration of the value and ne- 
cessity of a wise and pious ministry.— 
There were resources in the church, but 
they needed to be developed—there were 
praying and faithful christians, but they 
needed ‘* some one to guide them.” ‘They 
were as sheep without ashepherd. About 
four years after Mr. Seamans retired (the 
same gentleman who had labored with so. 
much suceess,) he returned again to 
the place; but he was able to do little 
more than mourn over the spirxual deso- 
lation of Zion, and lay down his armor . 
to rest from his labors. He slept in Jesus, 
and his body was deposited in this field 
of his early toils and successes. About 
this period Elder Goddard supplied a por- 
tion of the time for the space of ayear, and 
others more transient, occasionally spake 
the words of life to such as came together 
to hear. 

During this period one deacon was 
chosen, and one died. The dismission of 
deacon Cresby to the Baptist church in 
Pomphret, N. Y., Aug. 1818, has already 
been mentioned: and in June, 1820, his. 
place was filled by the choice of brother 
Willard Howland to be his successor in 
the office of deacon. In this office deacon 
Howland served the church for the space 
of eleven years, and it may truly be said 
that during this period he bore faithfully 
the burden and the heat of the day. Few 
have been more afflicted than this servant 
of Christ, both by sickness and repeated 
deaths in his family, and we trust it is not | 
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too much for us to say, that he has learned 
both submission and obedience by the 
_ things which he has suffered. He is still 

one of our number, and for this reason we 
leave the more full expression of his ser- 
vices in behalf of the church to those who 
shall come after us. 

During this period, and while the church 
was already much depressed from causes 
which have been mentioned, they were 
called to mourn the loss of their much es- 
teemed deacon Stephen Bartlett, who de- 
parted this life April,-1824. Almost from 
the first organization of the church he had 
served as deacon :—he was eminently 
humble, exemplary and pious; and by a 
_ faithful discharge of the duties of his sta- 
tion, purchased to himself a good degree 
and gieat boldness in the faith. Like the 
seven holy men who were first appointed 
to this service, it might be said of him, 
that he was a man of honest report, full 
of the Holy Ghost and wisdom; and his 
loss was deeply felt and much lamented. 
But amid all the gloom and discourage- 
ment of this period, the lamp of piety was 
not suffered to go out; and towards its 
elose, the church which had hitherto held 
its meetings in a school house. began to 
feel deeply anxious for a more convenient 
edifice in which to worship God. Accord- 
ingly, in 1825-6, a united vigorous effort was 
made for this purpose: and after much 
toil and many trials, a house was dedicated 
to Almighty God, Dec. 1826. Previous, 
however, to its accomplishment, and while 
the hearts of the people were directed to 
the house of God, they were led to feel 
deeply their need of some one to go in and 
out before them as an under shepherd, and 
accordingly invited the Rev. John B. 
Ballard to become their pastor and teach- 
er. He entered upon his Jabors Dec. 
1825. During the period of which we 
have now spoken (seven years and four 
months) there were added by baptism, thir- 
ty-seven; by letter three ; dismissed, thir- 
teen ; died, eight ; excluded four; dropped, 
thirteen; leaving the whole number ofmem- 
bers sixty-three. Net gain two members. 

3. The next period, extending from 
the commencement of Mr. Ballard’s la- 
bors, to the death of Rev. T’. Barrett, in- 
cludes a term of six years and eight months. 

The commencement of Mr. Ballard’s 
ministry may be considered as an era with 
the church. Long and dreary had been 
the night through which they had passed ; 
destitute of any one to care for their spirit- 
ual state, they had been guided only by 
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an unseen hand. Yet now the light be- 
gan to shine more clearly around them— 
a house in which to worship 470d was 
erecting, and again were they blessed with 
the gift of a pastor and teacher. With 
this happy change in their outward af- 
fairs, they seem to have gained fresh con- 
fidence in the protecting care of God, and 
deeply to have felt that the set time to fa- 
vor Zion had indeed arrived. On the 
other hand the erecting of an earthly 
sanctuary had involved the brethren ina 
burdensome debt—once it had well nigh 
passed out of their hands,—and the har- 
assing anxiety of this embarrassment 
could not but have an unfavorable influ- 
ence upon the culture of spiritual religion, 
There were also some trials in the church 
—cases of difficulty and discipline: yet, 
notwithstanding all these adverse influ- 
ences there were tokens of good—souls 
were converted; and during the two years 
and three months of Mr. Ballard’s minis- 
try, he baptized eighteen persons into the 
church. 

After Mr. Ballard, a Mr. Emmons sup- 
plied for a short time; he was succeeded 
by Elder Eveleth, a man after God’s 
own heart:—but he was permitted to la- 
bor only a short period when he was call- 
ed to his reward. ‘‘ His memory,” say 
the records of the church, ‘*is embalmed 
in the affections of the good.””? Rev. Mr. 
Meriam now preached.a few Sabbaths ; 
after which the church enjoyed no more 
than occasional supplies until the settle- 
ment of Rev Mr. Hubbil Loomis, Aug. 
1829, having been destitute of a pastor 
almost a year andahalf. Mr. L. had been 
twenty-four years pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in Willington. Con., and had 
then recently been led, in consequence of a 
scriptural investigation, to renounce his 
former opinions concerning christian bap- 
tism, and embrace those which are held 
by our church. He remained with the 
church not quite a year, but was bless- 
ed in his labors, and baptized twenty-seven 
persons. He was immediately succeeded 
by Rev. Thomas Barrett, who was also 
eminently successful in-winning souls to 
Christ. By him sixty-three persons were 
baptized into the church in the course of 
about two years and five months. Mr. 
Barrett was an eniinently pious and use- 
ful man, highly esteemed by all who 
knew him, and is still remembered with 
a tender and hallowed affection. The 
manner of his death was deeply distress- 
ing. Under the influence of sirong ner-~ 
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driven from the throne, and he put a pe- 
riod to his own life, Aug. 7, 1832. ‘The 
church which had been greatly strength- 
ened and enlarged by his munistry, felt 
keenly the stroke; but seem to have sus- 
tained it with becoming fortitude and sub- 
mission. 

During the ministry of Mr. Barrett 
three brethren were chosen by the church 
as deacons. Brother George Waters was 
unanimously chosen July, 1830, to fill the 

lace of deacon Stephen Bartlett, who 
died April, 1824. He served the church 
in this capacity but one year, when, feel- 
ing it to be his duty to preach the gospel, 
he resigned his office of deacon and enter- 
ed upon a course of preparation for the 
ministry. He has now for several years 
been a highly esteemed and useful pastor. 
Deacon Waters and deacon Howland both 
resigned their office as deacon, June, 1831, 
and at the same meeting brethren Solo- 
mon Robinson and Prince Brackett were 
unanimously chosen to fill their place.— 
After some hesitation on account of their 
youth and inexperience, they finally yield- 
ed to the wishes of the chureh, and assum- 
ed the office to which they had been 
appointed. Delicacy and propriety re- 
quire that we leave to our successors 
the work and the pleasure of record- 
ing the labors of these brethren. We 
cannot, however,,say less than that their 
election to the responsible office of deacon, 
though made when they had but just com- 
pleted their minority, was yet an aet evi- 
dently owned andsealed in heaven. Deacon 
Brackett continued to discharge the duties 
of his office till Sept. 1836, when he was 
dismissed to unite with the Baptist church 
in Sturbridge, to which place he had re- 
moved. He now sustains the same office 
in that church. Deacon Robinson is still 
the esteemed and useful senior deacon of 
this church. 

The large accessions to the church du- 
ring the period of which we now speak 
show it to have been eminently a time of 
the right hand of the Most High. The 
changes were as follows: received by 
baptism, one hundred and fifteen; let- 
ter, thirty-three ; dismissed to join other 
churches, forty-five; died, seven; exclu- 
ded five; missing, thirteen. Whole num- 
ber one hundred and forty-one. Net gain 
sixty-six members. 

4. ‘he next period extends from the 
death of the Rev. T. Barrett, to the set- 
tement of Mr. Leonard. With the com- 
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mencement of this period the church as- 
sumes the name of the Baptist Church in 
Webster ; that portion of Dudley in which 
it was located, together with a part of 
Oxford, having been ineorporated as a 
separate town with this appellation: in 
honor of that distinguished statesman of 
this commonwealth whose name it bears. 
This period is mostly remarkable for 
the frequency of pastoral and ministerial 
changes, and the general depression and 
decline of spiritual religion. Though most 
of the time enjoying the labors of faithful 
ministers, the awakened and excited feel- 
ing of preceding years soon gave place 
to a corresponding apathy. Rev. Abiel 
Fisher visited the place and commenced 
ministerial labor not long after the death 
of the lamented Barrett, and continued 
for the space of about one year and a half. 
During his stay, the remaining part of the 
debt which had been contracted in build- 
ing the meeting-house was finally dischar- 
ged. ‘This debt had rested heavily on a 
few devoted friends; and when at length 
it was liquidated all felt that a most im- 
portant result was attained. The same 
year $200 were raised for the Worcester 
County High School. Mr. Fisher was 
succeeded by Elder Grow, who for the 
space of one year labored with much ac- 
ceptance, especially to the more spiritual 
portion of the people. After him, the desk 
was supplied for the space of six months 
by Mr. Wm. R. Collier, a licentiate 
from Boston, when the church was again 
dependent upon occasional supplies ; most- 
ly from the. Newton Theological Institute. 
In the meantime, however, Rev. Mr. 
Dean supplied a few months. During 
this period of four years and one month, 
the church records mention no less than 
seventeen preachers who successively sup- 
plied the pulpit. The following are the 
changes which occurred. Baptized three ; 
received by letter, twenty-nine ; dismissed, 
forty-seven; died, eight; excluded, one. 
Whole number one hundred and ten. 
Net decrease thirty-one. 

5. This brings us to the period of Mr. 
Leonard’s ministry. Here, a bare outline 
of facts is all that can well be expected 
of us. The duty of faithful comment 
we leave to amore impartial hand. Mr. 
L. was ordained as pastor of the church 
Sept. 7, 1836. He found an interesting 
and encouraging field ;where others hac 
labored, and he was invited to enter into 
their labors. ‘There were abundant ma- 
terials, which by faithfulness and grace 
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might be wrought into the spiritual tem- 
ple of God. Yet none could be insensi- 
ble how much that grace was needed. 
The pastor (then just from his studies at 
Newton,) the deacons, and most of the 
acting members were young and com- 
paratively inexperienced. ‘There were 
moreover, some difficulties threatening the 
peace and harmony of the church, and in 
several respects we seemed to be in an 
unsettled state. Accordingly the early 
part of this period was attended with trials 
and changes. Yet he who walks in the 
midst of the golden candlesticks did not 
forsake us:—he granted us a little revi- 
ving the winter of 1836-7, and again the 
following winter 1837-8 his Spirit was 
poured out, and many in our midst were 
converted. As the result, thirty-six were 
baptized into the church, and a Congre- 
gational church formed in the place. From 
that time we think we have enjoyed a 
gradually increased prosperity. Our 
meetings have been well attended. God 
_ hath preserved to us peace in the church, 
and raised us up valued friends without, 
who have uniformly and liberally contri- 
buted to the support of the institutions of 
religion. In the winter of 1840-1, by the 
united co-operation of church and society, 
the interior of our house of worship was 
reconstructed. No sooner were the ar- 
rangements for this undertaking complet- 
ed, and the care of it removed from our 
minds, than we were again visited by a 
season of refreshing from on high. It was 
a sweet and precious season, and its influ- 
ence most happy on the church. As a 
result, twenty-eight were added to our 
number by being baptized, and the con- 
gregation very considerably increased. 
During boththe winters 1841-2, and 1842-3, 
we enjoyed some revival. As the fruit 
of the revival of 1841-2, ten were bap- 
tized into the church. ‘Those who have 
obtained hope during the present sea- 
son haye not yet made a public pro- 

fession of their faith. We trust, however, 
there are several who will soon put on 
Christ by being baptized in his name. 
During this pericd one deacon has been 
dismissed and one chosen. The dismis- 
sion of deacon Brackett, Sept. 1836, has 
already been mentioned. After this, dea- 
con Howland, who had previously retired 
from that office, accepted the unanimous 
invitation of the church to perform the du- 
ties of acting deacon, till one should be 
regularly chosen. ‘This he continued to 
do with entire acceptance till Jan. 1839, 
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when brother Dyer Freeman was unani- 
mously chosen to fili the place of deacon 
Brackett. It becomes us only to say that 
from that time to the present, the duties of 
that office have been faithfully performed 
by deacons Robinson and Freeman. For 
the last few years we have been greatly 
blessed with uninterrupted peace and har- 
mony in the church. Mr. L. continued 
his labors as pastor till April, 1843; when, 
with the kindest feelings existing between 
him and his people, he made known his 
convictions of duty to retire to another 
field, and was accordingly dismissed to the 
Baptist church in Thompson, Ct., whose 
invitation he had accepted to become their 
pastor. This period includes a term of 
six years and seven months, during which 
time the changes that occurred were as 
follows. Added by baptism, eighty-four ; 
by letter, fifty-five ; restored, three; dis- 
missed to unite with other churches, sixty- 
nine ; died, fuur ; excluded, three ; erased as 
being unknown, six. Present number one 
hundred and seventy-four. Net gain sixty- 
four members. 

We close this sketch with one reflection. 
It relates to the great value of a faithful 
ministry to the prosperity of a church, 
which we think the past history of this 
church strikingly illustrates. More than 
eleven years out of the twenty-eight and a 
half years of its existence, it has been 
destitute of a pastor:—or, previously to 
the commencement of Mr. Leonard’s min- 
istry it had been destitute something more 
than one half of the time. The result of 
this destitution is soon told :—depression, 
discouragement and desolation. To sub- 
stantiate this it is needful only to refer to 
that dark period between the resignation 
of the first pastor, Mr. Brown, and the 
settlement of Mr. Ballard ; and also a con- 
siderable portion of that period between 
the death of Mr. Barrett and the ordina- 
tion of Mr. Leonard. On the other hand, 
every season of special and permanent 
prosperity will be found connected with 
the labors ofa pastor. 'Thusis the church 
furnished with perpetual evidence that 
Christ is still in her midst, blessing his 
own institutions ; and thus is she constant- 
ly urged by the strongest motives faith- 
fully to maintain these institutions. , 


It is the safest course in every affliction, 
to lodge the adequate cause of it in cur 
own deserts —Dr. Owen. 
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In a few days after, this question sum- 
moned my attention and seemed to demand 
an answer; are you not liable to backslide 
and go astray as you have done? I readily 
answered yes, | fear I shall:--but my 
soul would choose strangling and death, 
rather than lose the comforts I enjoyed; 
and wound the precious cause of a merci- 
ful Redeemer. J asked, what shall I do? 
I resolved to watch and pray, and attend 
to every duty required, as far as I was 
able. Ina moment I felt convinced that 
if the Lord did not keep me, there was no 
hope in my case; and that if any poor 
helpless creature on earth needed the 
watching, admonitions and prayers of 
God’s people, I was one. A_ resolution 
was soon formed, to lay my case before 
the church, and offer myself a candidate 
for baptism. ‘I'he question came ;—what 
if they should not receive you? You look 
upon your past life with abhorrence ; others 
may have the same view of it. To 
which I answered, that is nothing to me: 
if they reject me they will feel bound to 
pray for me, if they think me wrong, to 
advise me. 

There being no administrator in the 
church, they called upon ministers abroad 
to attend with them :—a number met with 
thechurch on Nov. 9th, A. D. 1718. Late 
in the day, a door was opened for persons 
who wished to offer themselves to the 
church for baptism and membership, to 
give a relation of what the Lora had done 
for them by his grace. I tooka stand and 
told what ianiat I had experienced, the 
substance of which is given in this narra- 
tive. Fifteen more followed, and all but 
one were received by the chureh as candi- 
dates for the ordinance. The administra- 
tor chosen to administer baptism, being 
necessitated to leave that vicinity early 
the next morning, it was proposed to have 
the administration that evening. Much 
time being consumed in hearing from so 
many, and in some necessary prepara- 
tions, we went out to a convenient stream 
a few rods from the house; prayer being 
offered before we moved, I went into the 
water about nine o’clock in the evening, 
and was baptized by Elder Rufus Bab- 
ecock,* of Colebrook, Conn. The next 


* My father baptized Elder Babcock, he 
haptized me, and I baptized his son Rufus 
Babcock, Jun., who is a settled minister in Sa- 
lem, Mass. [This note is dated 1832.] 
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day, being the tenth of Nov. I was twen- 
ty-seven years old. 

After I made a public profession, I read 
the Bible constantly, but it did not open 
to my understanding and preach to me, 
as I thought it did when I was twenty 
years old. When I took it in my hand, 
it was my prayer to God for some weeks 
that he would impress it upon my mind, 
and make the meaning of it plain to my 
understanding, for my own comfort and 
instruction, that I might know my duty 
and do it. 

About a month after those desires com- 
menced, the bible appeared with a new face 
to me. Almost every chapter I read, andin 
some parts of the Scripture, almost every 
sentence, notonly afforded light and instruc- 
tion, but was attended with an influence 
which induced me to speak constantly of 
its heavenly doctrines, its exceeding great 
and precious promises, its faithful admo- 
nitions and evangelical exhortations. This 
I felt constrained to do in public meetings 
and in private circles. Having no settled 
minister, we were not favored with preach- 
ing but a third part of the time (i. e.} 
every third Sunday, and occasional lec- 
tures. We however had meetings sever- 
al evenings in a week, and sometimes 
we met at two or three o’clock, P. M. 
Our performance was prayer, singing 
hymns, relation of experience, and ex 
hortation. As the brethren generally 
called on me to commence the exercises 
by prayer, reading and expounding the 
seripture and speaking as I thought expe- 
dient, it was soon reported that I was 
preaching. Indeed 1 was engaged in 
something like it, seemingly before I was 
aware of it. a 

Brethren requested me to appoint lec- 
tures, and preach on Sundays when they 
were not supplied. <A text of scripture 
would dwell upon my mind until I had 
spoken from it; then~I thought I should 
have no more to do in publie. But other 
passages would follow in succession, and I 
knew not when I should get through; for 
it was then a trial to think of being a 
preacher for life. My diffidence was so 
great and my qualifications so small, that 
I was amazed, not knowing which way to 
turn or what to do. 

The doctrine of salvation by grace deep- 
ly impressed my mind and appeared ex- 
‘} he absolute deprav- 
ity of man in a moral sense, (i. e.) with 
respect to the knowledge and love of God 
and submission to the Divine Will, was 
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plainly taught me inthe bible, andI knew 
from my own experience that it was true 
respecting myself. My bible and my con- 
science forbid my flattering sinners on ac- 
count of their own doings. 

That the eternal love of God in Christ 
Jesus is the foundation of effectual call- 
ing; and that reconciliation, pardon and 
justification are only by the blood and 
righteousness of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
are the truth of the gospel, and so precious 
to me that I felt constrained to proclaim it 
as the word of salvation from sin, the word 
of elernal life. 

A young preacher had come into the 
church who was largely imbued with ar- 
minianism. I could not relish his scheme, 
though I loved him as a brother. Gener- 
ally he manifested a good spirit ; but some- 
times opposed what I believed to be truth, 
with much roughness of manner, and with 
too much apparent acrimony of spirit. He 
opposed my doctrine in public and pri- 
vate, and although he manifested christian 
fellowship with me, there was evidently 
in his conduct a want of brotherly affec- 
tion. He was, however, on many accounts 
a worthy brother, and in a few years be- 
came an evangelical preacher. 

The opposition I met with increased my 
timorous feelings and depressed my spirits, 
but it led me to search the bible atten- 
tively, by which, more of it, especially 
the sentimental parts of it, were stored in 
my memory, and was an occasion of my 
resorting to a throne of grace for direction. 
The next spring after I made a public pro- 
fession, I was licensed by the first Baptist 
church of Sandisfield, of which I was a 
member, to preach wherever I might be 
invited. 

The first year I preached some part of 
the time in Sandisfield, and some.abroad, 
perhaps about half of the Sundays in all. 
In the year last mentioned I had many 
severe trials ; some were external, but the 
most trying cases were within. ‘The state 
of the church was grievous to me on ac- 
count of their being divided in sentiment; 
and before the summer closed there ap- 
peared to be a great want of that brotherly 
love and affection enjoyed the winter be- 
fore. ‘The enemy had come in like a 
flood, set down his dividing foot, and in 
some measure separated very friends. 

These were outward trials. In my own 
mind I experienced great and sudden 
changes. Sometimes I felt as if 1 were 
in the king’s palace; and sometimes as if 
I were inthe dungeon, manacled with iron. | 
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“In that year I visited several places at 
a distance, where I tried to preach ; some- 
times with good degree of animation, and 
sometimes with much depression of spirit. 
I visited Enfield, Conn. three times in 
about seven months, and had cause to be- 
lieve that the Lord blessed my feeble la- 
bors. 

Previous to being licensed by the church, 
I thought if the Lord should make me in- 
strumental for the awakening of one sin- 
ner who should be brought to Christ, I 
should be satisfied I were discharging my 
duty, and should no longer. hesitate to de- 
vote myself to the work. 

While indulging such thoughts, a friend 
who lived about four miles from me, invi- 
ted me to visit his family and preach a 
lecture at his house. A respectable num- 
ber of people collected ; among whom were 
three young women, who came from a 
remote neighborhood, and took seats near 
me at the commencement of worship. 
Their deportment indicated the levity of 
their hearts. I read and spake from Je- 
hu’s question, ‘¢ Is thine heart right ?” 
Commencing the discussion of the subject, 
I repeated the question with the follow- 
ing addition, ‘+ Sinner, is thine heart right 
with Giod ?” One of them was an ami- 
able person, of a good understanding and 
pretty well informed. She heard the ques- 
tion, felt its weight, and it went to her 
heart too powerfully to be disregarded. 
After worship closed, I was surprised to 
hear her communication. She stated that 
her first impression was that she was a 
sinner, that her conscience witnessed that 
her heart was wrong and always had been, 
that she deserved wrath, and nothing but 
mercy could save her. She expressed 
very clear views of her own depravity, 
her utter unworthiness, and of the justice 
of God, her strong desire that her heart 
might be right, that she might be wholly 
reconciled to God. 

I was so well convinced in my own mind 
that the grace of God had reached her 
heart, that J remarked to a brother on our 
way home, that I believed that when I 
should hear from her, I should hear she 
was hoping in the mercy of God unto 
eternal life. About a week after, it pleas- 
ed the God of all grace to bless her with 
the spirit of adoption, and bring her to re- 
joice in the salvation of Christ. The word 
of grace being accompanied with the power 
manifested in the resurrection of Christ, in 
the renovation of the heart, is the first 
work of the Holy Spirit in the soul. That 
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is one work unconnected with the terrors 
of wrath, distress of mind or works of 
creatures. 

The manifestations of pardoning love 
which enables the mourning penitent to 
say from the heart, ‘*‘ My beloved is mine 
and I am his,” is another work, whether 
the blessing follow the first in close suc- 
cession, or is deferred for a season. 

The woman mentioned above has ex- 
emplified the sincerity of her profession by 
a life of piety and devotion. ‘Though I 
rejoiced in her conversion to God, and 
though I saw more instances of a like na- 
ture, with tokens of the divine favor at- 
tending my feeble labors for the instruc- 
tion and comfort of the children of God, the 
question respecting preaching being my 
duty for life, if Providence should permit, 
remained unanswered, and my doubts were 
not removed. J was soon convinced that 
I was not to look to any thing God had 
wrought by me; but to that which he had 
wrought for me, and that which he might 
be pleased to work in me. 

Various trials accompanied me through 
the year, interspersed with short seasons 
of light and joy. In the spring of 1800 I 
commerced preaching inWinsted, Conn., 
one half of the time, and in the falf after, I 
removed my family and preached to a 
small church and society there, the most 
of the time for two years and seven months. 
The next May after I removed to Win- 
sted I was ordained, in the year 1801 :— 
after which, I travelled over a considerable 
part of Connecticut, and preached in al- 
most every town through which I passed. 

While priestcraft and aristocracy held 
the reins of government and swayed the 
sceptre in Connecticut, many unpleasant 
circumstances occurred and much rancor 
between the parties was excited. The 
oppressed party were striving to gain their 
inalienable rights; the dominant party 
were striving to hold their ill-gotten pow- 
er, and manifested a spirit utterly sub- 
versive of the rights of conscience. 

A respectable citizen in Tolland county 
became convinced of the truth of the bible 
sentiment respecting the subject and mode 
af baptism ; he gave in to the clerk of the 
Congregational society a certificate of his 
secession, went eight miles to unite with 
a Baptist church, and was baptized on a 
profession of faith. The Congregational 
society continued to tax him for the sup- 
port of their order, and took from him a 
pair of oxen valued at forty-five dollars, 
and sold them at auction for ten dollars. 
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He was advised to sue them for the prop- 
erty :—he commenced the suit, and the 
cause was carried to the superior court. 

The defendants acknowledged that he 
was legally. sentimentally and practically 
a Baptist; for he had given in his certif- 
icate, he had made a profession of his 
faith, and had been baptized. His Honor 
upon the bench was an Episcopalian, he 
asked the defendants why they taxed a 
man they fully acknowledged to be a Bap- 
tist? The answer was that he did not or- 
dinarily or constantly attend the Baptist 
meetings. The plaintiff replied that he 
lived at such a distance that he had not 
calculated to attend more than ten or 
twelve times ina year. His Honor then 
propounded this question to the defendant’s 
counsel :—‘* How long a man who is le- 
gally, sentimentally and practically a Bap- 
tist, must stay at home and not attend 
meeting, to make him a Presbyterian ?”’ 
Confounded by his Honor’s logic, the de- 
fendants found that it was more practica- 
ble for them to give up the cause, than to 
answer the question. 

Some of the oppressive laws were re- 
pealed, others were altered, and that op- 
pression which makes a wise man mad, was 
so far abated, that the condition of those 
called dissenters was much meliorated. It 
is, however, a lamentable fact that the 
Congregational church in New-England 
is stained with blood. However misguid- 
ed, superstitious and erroneous the Qua- 
kers might be who suffered death at Bos- 
ton, itis evident they did nothing worthy 
of death or bonds. The crimes with 
which they were charged were their sen- 
timents and their labors to propagate them 5 
and their returning into the state after be- 
ing banished, to proclaim their testimony. 
Were they more erroneous than modern 
enthusiasts? Would not the country rise 
in arms, should priests and magistrates 
attempt to take the lives of men and wo- 
men for their religious opinions and zeal 
in promulgating them, however absurd 
their opinions might be, in the judgment 
of the public. For otherwise, respectable 
clergymen to assert at this time of day, in 
this era of light, that, in the execution of 
the Quakers, the imprisonment, whipping, 
torturing, fining, and banishing the Bap- 
tists, and nailing up their meeting-houses, 
there was no persecution, but punishment 
for crimes against the state, would induce 
every well informed and unprejudiced 
man to say that such writers and declaim- 
ers not only approved of that conduct, but 
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would act over the same tragedy were it 
in their power. 

‘* Wo unto you, Scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! because ye build the 
tombs of the prophets, and garnish the 
sepulchres of the righteous. And say, if 
we had been in the days of our fathers, 
we would not have been partakers with 
them in the blood of the prophets. Where- 
fore ye be witnesses unto yourselves, that 
ye are the children of them which killed 
the prophets.’’—Matthew 23 : 29, 30, 31. 

In the year 1802, I was invited to at- 
tend a celebration of our national inde- 
pendence, and deliver an oration upon the 
subject. 

It was the first composition I ever sub- 
mritted to the press. I took my theme 
from Psalms 126:3. ‘The Lord hath 
done great things for us; whereof we are 
glad.” I[ afterwards wrote for the public 
papers; in which I labored much to dis- 
tinguish the kingdom of Christ from the 
governments of this world; and to awak- 
en the attention of the people of this state 
to the importance of their having a written 
Constitution, which should define the pow- 
ers of government, and secure the rights 
and liberty of the people—draw the line 
be:ween those rights. which are alienable 
and those which are inalienable, secure to 
every citizen like privileges in like cases; 
and put an effectual bar against all legis- 
lative encroachments upon the rights of 
conscience. — 

A charter from Charles II. one of the 
most lascivious and profligate scoundrels 
that ever disgraced magistracy, and a com- 
pact of three towns, written in the style 
of Connecticut blue laws, was all that 
could be shown for a constitution. 

What was claimed to be the basis of 
government included the charter, the com- 
pact or agreement of Hartlord, Windsor, 
and Weathersfield, and acts of the le- 
gislative assembly, and wassuch a hetero- 


geneous mass of complicated absurdities, | 


as would puzzle a jesuit to explain. 

The society in Winsted was small, 
and I received but little from them. The 
last year of my labors in that region, I 
preached a part of the time in old society 
In the 
fall of 1802, the Baptist church in Strat- 
field, Conn. gave me an invitation to vis- 
itthem, which I did in November. I[ar- 
rived there on Sunday morning, tarried 
with them through the week, and the next 
Sunday, and left them on Monday. Du- 
ring the eight days I was there, I rode 
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more than sixty miles, and attended sev-. 
enteen meetings, preached fourteen times, 
heard one sermon, and attended one pre- 
paratory meeting with the church, and 
one conference meeting. The society was 
large and wealthy, but very much scat- 
tered :—it extended from north to south 
fourteen miles, and six or seven east and 
west, among Episcopalians, Congregation- 
alists, Methodists, Sandemanians, and 
Nothing-arians. 

The Rev. Stephen Royce died in Au- 
gust, preceding my visit tothem. The 
unanimously invited me to settle wit 
them. I took their request in considera- 
tion, and in the following spring made 
them another visit, but deferred giving 
an answer until June ; about seven months 
after the request was made. ‘To leave 
the little flock in Winsted was painful ; 
to think of continuing with a growing fam- 
ily, without the means of supporting them 
was more distressing. I removed to Strat- 
field the 30th of June, A. D. 1803. 

The society had never been in the hab- 
it of giving much salary te their ministers, 
théugh they were abundantly able: though 
they gave me a comfortable support 
while I lived with them, nine years and 
three months, in which time I was in the 
habit of preaching six times a week, ex- 
cepting in the months of July and August. 

Two hundred dollars were all they were 
willing to give as a salary, but their pres- 
ents were valuable.. Many ofthe church 
and society manifested a kind and sym- 
pathetic disposition towards me and with 
me in trials of all kinds. 

They had two meeting houses nine 
miles apart, at which I served alternate- 
ly. My labor was a tov and a pleasure. 
I visited different societies, and preached 
much in the neighboring towns. The 
stream of time, for the most part. rolled 
pleasantly along. 

In 1805, on the 4th Nov. I visited sew 
eral families who were afflicted with sick; 
ness. While on the way I was seiz 
with a violent pain in my head, and dis- 
tress allover me; I however pursued my 
way through the day, and in the eve- 
ning preached at the house of a friend, 
with much bodily affliction. The next 
day I visited the Rev. Mr. Johnson of 
Weston, pastor of the Congregational 
church, who was confined with a fever. 
In the evening I preached again, but such 
was my illness that after the people were 
dismissed, [could neither stand nor sit still : 
—ague, trembling and pain, depressed my 
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oor frame, and shook all its covering. 

he next day I returned home, called 
on a physician, was bled and took med- 
icine; but disease had taken the citadel, 
and however unwilling, I was obliged to 
capitulate. About eight days, or as long 
as my strength in some degree continued, 
my pain was intense and my distress ex- 
ceeding great. After my fever became 
regular, I kept my place where I was laid: 
not from choice, but from necessity. 

Forty two days was I confined to my 
bed, and was reduced ‘to a living skele- 
ton.” My life was mercifully preserved, 
and my reason when awake never forsook 
me. My memory probably, never was 
brighter than it was in that state of almost 
absolute debility. 


After describing at great length some 
dejection of mind inthis sickness, he says : 


Before relief came to my mind, I had 
but very litte expectation of living; I 
thought every day would be the last :— 
but though my fever continued, and symp- 
toms were as alarming as before, I had 
strong hopes of recovery. I not only felt 
as ifagain I should preach the gospel, but 
should preach as if heaven and hell were 
realities. I then was taught that it was one 
thing to be glad and another to be thank- 
ful. Friends and neighbors were exceed- 
ingly kind and attentive. Forty-two nights 
I had watchers who offered their services 
before they were needed, and every thing 
necessary which could be provided, was 
obtained. But if friends came in, or I 
obtained any thing for myself or family, 
the attention of physicians and the med- 
icine I received, was all from the hand of 
Divine Providence, and my heart rose to 
heaven in the exercise of gratitude for all 
IT enjoyed. I was convinced that thank- 
fulness to God, was a special grace, for 
which we are entirely dependent. I never 
knew but little about it before, nor as much 
since at any one time as I then realized. 

The liberation of my mind was on Wed- 
nesday morning, my joyful exercises con- 
tinued about three weeks, in which time I 
hardly experienced a shadow of doubt. 

On Saturday after my joyful deliver- 
ance, I had a very poor turn ; it was 
thought I was dying for two or three hours. 
I was exceedingly low and helpless. My 
reason did not forsake me; but thought I 
Was going, and had no doubt but I should 
meet my Saviour in peace and enjoy him 
forever. I felt indeed a little disappoint- 
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ed, as my expectations had been raised, 
with the belief that I should get well :— 
while my family and neighbors were in 
tears, I rejoiced in the prospect of a bless- 
ed immortality. 

The first day I rode out, my wife was 
seized with aefever, and soon sunk ina 
typhus and putrid state. We removed her 
from one bed to another two or three times 
a day tor fifty days, but she was so low and 
her mind so insane, that it was rarely 
known to her. A great part of the time 
we had little or no expectation of ber liv- 
ing from morning till night, or from night 
till morning. Sixty-five days she was — 
confined to her bed, and eighty-five to her 
room. 

We had two sons one in his eleventh 
year, and the other in his seventh. During 
their mother’ssickness, they were both con- 
fined with fever; the oldest twenty days, 
and the youngest fifteen. Sickness was our 
allotment six months; but the mercy of 
God was manifested to us through the 
whole. The attention and benevolence of 
neighbors and friends, exceeded what I 
ever saw or expected. Assistance, sie 
and night was voluntary, and more of- 
fered than needed. 

I preached more after my sickness than 
before, and considerable additions were 
made to the church and society. 

In A. D. 1807, I accepted an invita- 
tion to goon a Missionary tour into Up- 
per Canada, given me by the Shaftsbury 
Baptist Association. I left home the fit- 
teenth of August, and passed through the 
Genesee country to Niagara. On _ the 
Mohawk river I fell in company with the 
Rev. Elkana Holmes, an old missionary, 
who was stationed at the Tuscarora set- 
tlement near Niagara. He was on his 
return from Boston, where he had been on 
a visit, to make known the state of the 
Indians, and the destitute and forlorn 
condition of the people scattered through 
that region. As he moved rather slowly 
I sometimes left him, and went on toa 
village, gathered a meeting, preached, and 
tarried until he arrived. We hada pleas- 
ant journey to Batavia; leaving that, we 
saw but three houses and a hut or two in 
travelling thirty miles. Thirteen miles 
we travelled without seeing a house or 
hut, or any human creature, but rattle- 
snakes were plenty. We arrived ata 
habitation about two o’clock P. M. took 
refreshments, and I went on thirteen miles 
further, leaving father Holmes to follow 
the next day. We had overtaken a son 
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of his on the road, who had travelled in 
a stage from New-York, where he had 
been in college : hearing that his father 
was on the way, he stopped near Utica 
until he arrived. 

I stopped at a shelter where a famjly 
resided, and went on early next morning, 
six miles through a thick woods; meeting 
with a man just before I had gotten 
through, I inquired for houses; he told me 
I was near a tavern, but if I went on three 
iniles farther, I could find a better house. 
I soon reached the tavern, which was a 
very small log hut, without any appen- 
dages for man or beast. Over the entrance 
it was written with chalk ‘“ Farsigh’s 
Inn.” My horse manifested no dispo- 
sition tu stop, and I thought it looked more 
like an out than an inn, so I moved on. 

Arriving at the next public house, I had 
the misfortune to find the woman of the 
house sick, and a neighbor who had come 
to visit her, killing a snake upon the floor. 
The sick woman, with the woman who had 
slain the serpent, offered to get some- 
thing for me to eat, but as nothing could be 
obtained for my horse, and the edge of my 
appetite being rather blunted by apparent 
circumstances, I resolved to go forward. 

Travelling more than three miles I 
reached the next hotel, when I found that 
the lady was absent, and nothing could be 
obtained. Her children informed me, that 
she had gone to see a sick woman at the 
last tavern I had passed. She was the 
kind doctress whom I had seen adminis- 
tering comfort to her patient by destroying 
her enemy. Going on my way I reached the 
Mission house at twoo’clock, P. M. Mrs. 
Holmes met me out of door and ventured 
to inquire-after her husband, though I was 
astranger to her. Entering the house I 
met the Rev. V. W. Rathbone, mis- 
sionary and agent, from the “Massachu- 
setts 5. M. Society, who had been into 
Upper Canada, in company with Rev. 
Jesse Hartwell. Capt. William Printup, 
the second Sachem of the Tuscaroras 
took my horse, and kept it while I tar- 
ried in the village. I had travelled about 
forty miles, and spent one night, since I 
had obtained a meal of victuals, and 
found myself in rather a hungry case. 
Father Holmes reached home the next 
day. The week after the Indians held a 
talk, or what white men call a council. 

Mr. Holmes, Mr. Rathbone and my- 
self attended. Father Holmes and Br. 
Rathbone gave them a talk, and read let- 
ters to them from the Massachusetts B. 
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M. Society. I gave them a talk from the 
Shafisbury Association ; all which was 
graciously received by their majesties the 
two sachems, and their dutiful subjects. 
Father Holmes presented to their majes- 
ties two new silver pipes, which gladden- 
ed their hearts, and warmed their mouths. 
They thanked the societies, and promised 
to receive the gospel. 

Their interpreter, Nicholas Cusick, ap- 
peared to be a pious man; but there is no 
stability in an Indian, brought up as they 
are, except it be in their resentment of in- 
juries which they never forget, and their 
purpose for revenge, which like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, alter not. 

The. Indian preacher, Mr. Samson 
Cuum, being frequently at my father’s 
when I was a small boy, I heard and re- 
tain some of his remarks. Speaking of his 
kinsmen according to the flesh, he said, 
‘‘an Indian would be an Indian all the 
days of his life, and nothing else could be 
made of him.’ <A few years after he 
gave practical evidence of the truth of his 
declaration. That he was a subject of the 
grace of the Lord Jesus I would candidly 
hope, but that he was wickedly imposed up- 
on by designing men I believe. Under a 
hypocritical pretence of friendship and plea- 
sure in his company, they detained him 
among them, and plying him with mixed li- 
quor made very sweet, they effected their di- 
abolical purpose. He was intoxicated, and 
acted like an Indian. Shame, remorse, 
and appetite, led him at times, afterward 
to play the Indian, drink to excess, and 
destroy his usefulness. 

‘*Wo to him that giveth his neighbor 
drink, that maketh him drunken, that he 
may look on his nakedness.” ‘* It were 


‘better for him that a millstone were hang- 


ed about his neck, and that he were cast 
into the sea, than that he should offend one 
of these little ones.” 

That an Indian will hold his own is too 
evident to be questioned. ‘Though thou 
shouldest bray him in a mortar among 
wheat, with a pestle yet his Indian will 
not depart from him. He may be taken 
when young, placed in the most respecta- 
ble circle, educated at the best seminary, 
and be favored with the best examples, yet 
his wild, proud and independent spirit is 
not tamed. What was said of Moab by 
Jeremiah, may be said of him, ‘His 
taste remains in him, and his scent is not 
changed.”” When the philosopher’s stone, 
and a perpetual motion are discovered, 
and the partridge domesticated, then the 
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Indian may feel the influence of a refined 
education, and that moral restraint which 
civilization imposes for the control of the 
passions ; and the obligation man is under to 
submit to government for the good of so- 
ciety and his own safety. Then will he 
learn that it is not best to be judge and ex- 
ecutioner in hisown cause. Then will he 
feel to acknowledge the rights ofothers and 
to respect public opinion. 

The Tuscaroras have been broken down 
as a nation, and have lost much of their 
ambition for war, and much of their proud 
spirit, for independence and liberty. A 
few of them manifested pride in making 
high fences, in raising a few neat cattle 
and many horses. Some of them were 
sunk in idleness, poverty and wretched- 
ness. Many of them were singers, and 
attended at the mission house to hear 
prayer, preaching, &c. I preached to 
them several times by the help of an in- 
terpreter. After visiting in the vicinity 
and attending several meetings, I went 
over the Niagara river into Canada, and 
commenced my labor in that dismal re- 
gion of moral darkness and the shadow 
of death. 

The face of the country is very level, 
smooth and easily tilled; the soil is ex- 
ceedingly rich, and timber, grass, wheat 
and Indian corn, and other vegetables are 
of the most luxuriant growth. A great 
part of the country lying between Niagara 
an the east and the River Thames (Le- 
trench) on the west; and the lakes Onta- 
rio and Erie, were covered with white 
pine, intermixed with some other timber 
of various kinds. The pines, especially 
towards Grand River where I passed, 
were far more lofty than any timber in 
New-England. I was informed by a 
number of respectable men who had cut 
and measured them, that some of them 
were more than two hundred and fifty 
feet in length. The body of the people 
were grossly ignorant. There were but 
few schools, and the most of them of the 
lowest kind. Many families had no books, 
not even a bible. A great part of the in- 
habitants were the tories, who left the 
states in the war of the revolution; it is 
not a gigat wonder that they were in a 
wretched condition. Many better inhab- 
itants have taken residence there since. 

I was in the province two and thirty 
days, attended fifty-four meetings and 
preached fifty-one sermons, baptized 
four persons, and gave fellowship to a 
church in Clinton atthe thirty-mile creek. 
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I viewed the great falls and the whirl, so 
called, four miles below, on both sides of 
the river. I presume there is not one 
fourth part of the running water between 
Boston and the western shore of New- Y ork 
statg, as there is in that river which pours 
its mighty flood over that tremendous 
cataract. I left Canada and returned to 
Tuscarora, and tarried with father Holmes 
and in the vicinity near a week; then I 
set my face homeward. 

The first day the weather was comfort- 
able for travelling, but after that it rained 
or snowed almost every day until I reach- 
ed Schenectada. The travelling was like 
treading a clay pit. In some places I 
would stop for a day or two and attend 
meetings, hoping the weather and roads 
would be better. From Schenectada I 
had a good road home. I was’ gone one 
hundred and five days, attended one hun- 
dred and fifteen meetings, preached one 
hundred and tentimes, and travelled, going 
and returning, one thousand six hundred 
miles. Five days in going out, I was con- 
fined with illness; the remainder of the 
time I enjoyed very good health. When 
I was at the west, I could sometimes put 
up at a comfortable habitation, perhaps 
the next night I would fall in with a poor- 
log hut, small and open, with but one room 
and two families in that; with a blanket 
upon the floor I could sleep comfortably 
when not disturbed by the cries of chil- 
dren. 

Sometimes when I arose in the mor- 
ning, my clothes would be wet with rain, 
or covered with snow. I was convinced 
however, the people did the best they could 
for me, and I had no disposition to com- 
plain. My master had not where to lay 
his head. [ could say in almost every 
place I was glad I was there. 

To see young people come in to the 
house where there was a meeting, in the 
time of worship, and act as if they were 
frightened, not knowing what it meant, 
having never been at a meeting before, 
would touch the tender chords of sensi- 
bility, and move a feeling heart to pity 
them. Elderly women would come to 
me after 1 had closed my services, and 
take up my pocket bible, and pull it out 
ofeach other’s hands, and wet it with their 
tears, pleading in an affectionate manner 
that I would give it to them, for they were 
destitute. Others would tell me that they 
had a few leaves, but they wanted a whole 
book. I could not think of their circum- 
stances for months after l reached home, 
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without a feeling which would cause my 
tears to flow. 

Our society increased and the circle of 
ny labors was enlarged. One half of the 
time on Sundays, I preached at the meet- 
ing-house which was.but a few rods from 
my dwelling, the other half I went to the 
other house which belonged to the society, 
and was nine miles distant from me. A 
goodly number were brought to the know- 
ledge of the truth, and became members 
of the church. Several who had been for 
years members of the Congregational 
church were convinced that infant sprink- 
ling was a popish invention, came to us 
and were received on a profession of their 
faith, and by baptism were added to the 
church. Harmony and good feelings pre- 
vailed in the church and society, and con- 
tinued while I resided with them. In the 
administration of discipline in the church 
the members were united in judgment 
and action. My travels, visits and atten- 
tion to numerous meetings were agreeable 
and pleasant to me, andalmost my whole 
time was spent in that service. 


To be concluded in next number, 


EnexuisH Baptist Iriso Socirrery.— 
At present there are connected with the 
Baptist Irish Sgciety in London, sixteen 
ministers, labouring with fifteen churches. 

These churches contain 435 members 
many of whom were formerly Roman 
Catholics. Seventy-four were admitted 
last year. The aggregate of the congre- 
gations is about 1090. The ministers last 
year travelled in the service of the Society 
not less than 9,500 miles, preached 2,429 
sermons, paid 5,100 visits to communi- 
cate religious instruction, and held 810 
meetings for social prayer. ‘They super- 
intend, moreover, thirty-one schools, con- 
taining 2,789 scholars, a large proportion 
of whom are, or have been Roman Cath- 
olics. Under the direction of these min- 
isters there are also twenty scripture read- 
ers, twelve of whom were once Roman 
Catholics. ‘They visited last year 15,923 
families, 7,560 of which families are Ro- 
man Catholics. Five of the ministers 
have been recently engaged. 
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THINGS TO THINK OF. 


A good christian, like a bee, works honey 
from every flower, suffers no action or 
event to slip by without a question. All 
objects to a meditating Solomon are like 
wings to raise his thoughts to heaven. A 
mean scaffold may serve to raise up a 
goodly building,—we may by the dwarf- 
ish pleasures of earth, guess at the high and 
noble joys of heaven. 

The church esteems heaven her home, 
this world but atent; a tent which we 
must all leave build we as high as Babel, 
as strong as Babylon. Friends must part, 
Jonas and his gourd, Nebuchadnezzar and 
his palace, the miser and his gold. He 
that hath seen heaven with the eye of faith, 
through the glass of the Scriptures, slips off 
his coat with Joseph, and springs away. 

The Law of Nature commands man, to 
live religiously to God above him, justly to 
man with him, soberly to things under 
him. i) 

There is no ambition good in man, but 
to be adopted as the Son of God, under 
which there is no happiness, above which 
there is no aspiring. 

Conscience is a castle, and there is noth- 
ing so voluntary as religion; faith comes 
by persuasion, not by compulsion, fire and 
fagot are not God’s law but the Pope’s can- 
non shot. , 

The truth must be preached, though hell 
break out into opposition and we must 
keep faith and a good conscience, though 
persecutors print on our sides the marks of 
the Lord Jesus.—An old divine. 


\ 


There are three requisites; to our proper 
enjoyment of every earthly blessing which 
God bestows upon us ; namely, a thankful 
reflection on the goodness of the Giver, a 
deep sense of the unworthiness of the re- 
ceiver, and a sober recollection of the pre- 
carious tenure by which we _ hold it. 
Anon. 
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For the Baptist Memorial. 


ENGLISH BAPTIST PREACHERS. 
BY REV. DR. BELCHER. 


Requests, conveyed from more than one 
quarter, originate the present, and if this 
should be found acceptable, probably two or 
three similar papers. Facts connected with 
public speakers are always interesting, and 
those which form the history of the minister 
of the cross cannot but be full of important 
instruction. Nothing elaborate will be at- 
tempted, all that I mean is what one friend 
would familiarly say to another in writing 
of a third party, towards whom was cher- 
ished the highest regard, but to whose im- 
perfections the observer could not be en- 
tirely blind. I shall only write now of the 
living; the holy dead we will glance at 
hereafter. The Baptist denomination in 
England has scarcely a more popular or 
impressive preacher than 


THR REV. JOHN ALDIS. 


He has probably not yet seen forty sum- 
mers, and yet for many years past has 
been extensively known in almost every 
part of the kingdom. He is of moderate 
stature, and of a dark complexion ; his 
countenance beams with benevolence, and 
his eve is remarkably piercing. In early 
life, he was the ringleader of a class of 
avowed infidels. but having been called to 
the knowledge of the truth, and united to 
one of the Baptist churches in London, he 
commenced his preparatory studies at 
Bradford college, under the late excellent 
Dr. Steadman, one of whose daughters he 
afterwards married. Before he had com- 
pleted the full course of education, one of 
the Baptist churches at Manchester invited 
. him to the pastorate, and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which the church was then 
placed, induced the committee of the col- 
lege to consent to his leaving the college 
to settle there. At Manchester he was 
universally acceptable and popular, but 
having long struggled against some pecu- 
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liar difficulties, at the expense of much 
comfort, he was induced, a few years 
since, to accept the charge of the very 
ancient church in Maze Pond, London.. 
This church originated in the seventeenth 
century, in a dispute in the community 
under the care of the celebrated Benjamin 
Keach, on the propriety of singing in pub- 
lic worship, a duty little practised in the 
Baptist churches of England before that 
period. Since Mr. A. has been pastor at 
Maze Pond, the congregation has greatly 
increased, the house of worship has been 
rebuilt and greatly increased in size and 
beauty, and it is the happiness of my 
friend to labor among one united and great- 
ly attached people. 

Mr. Aldis has a vivid imagination, a 
boundless command of language, and a 
most persuasive style. The tones of his 
voice are peculiarly melting; and when 
he feels at home, having made due pre- 
paration for labor, no preacher, of any de- 
nomination can produce more effect on a 
congregation. Heissomewhat speculative, 
and perhaps sometimes depends too much 
on his talent of extemporising. On the 
platform he deals much in wit and sar- 
casm, but I never knew him to introduce 
them into the pulpit. Here all is solemn 
feeling and earnestness. Mr. Aldis is very 
frequently occupied in preaching on public 
occasions in every part of the kingdom, 
but for some unexplained reason, no pastor 
of the Maze Pond church has ever preach- 
ed an annual sermon before the Baptist 
Missionary Society in the English metro- 
polis. It may be the fact in Mr. A.’s case, 
that having no taste for attending com- 
mittee meetings, he is not thought of when 
preachers are selected for that service. 
He is highly valued by intelligent young 
people, who flock to hear him, wherever 
he preaches. It is delightful to hear Mr. 
Aldis preach; though I have sometimes 
wished that the successor of James Dore 
and Isaac Mann infused a spice more of 
the peculiarities of the Gospel into his ser- 
mons. May he long live a blessing to his 
family, and the Church of God. We turn 
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now to look at his friend and classical 
tutor, 


THE REV. BENJAMIN GODWIN, D. D. 


This excellent brother, now, alas for his 
friends, wearing gray hairs, has long been 
a laborious and highly esteemed servant of 
Jesus Christ. He was originally a mem- 
ber of the first church at Bath; and his 
pastor, the late Rev. J. P. Porter, decided- 
ly opposed his entering the ministry, con- 
ceiving that he had no talent; a strange 
idea which the good man entertained in 
reference to every young man who ever 
belonged to his church. Mr. G. however 
did begin to preach, and that without hav- 
ing the advantage of collegiate instruction. 
He became pastor of a church at Chipping 
Sodbury, in Gloucestershire, and after- 
wards of Missenden, in Buckinghamshire. 
His constant application to study made him 
a proficient in learning. and pointed him 
out in 1822 as admirably adapted for clas- 
sical tutor at the college at Bradford. In 
that town he also raised a new Baptist 
church, over which he ably and success- 
fully presided many years. A few years 
since he removed to the city of Oxford, 
where it is always felt to be important to 
have pastors of first rate talent and learn- 
ing. Two years since the Columbian 
College, D. C. conferred on him the de- 
gree of D. D. which he well adorns. 

Dr. Godwin is an admirable preacher. 
He has been a diligent student, and can 
make history and the classics contribute 
no small tribute to the pulpit. His ap- 
pearance is somewhat attractive, and as 
he is now probably about sixty-three or 
sixty-four years old, he carries with hima 
venerable air. He has never been anxious 
after novelties, either in doctrine or man- 
ner; few men, however, have more origin- 
ality, and none can exhibit more beauty of 
style. He is rather fond of full and free 
discussion, and has both preached and 
written on the Atheistical, the Slavery, 
and the Puseyite controversies, with con- 
siderable success. 

In person Dr. G. is rather short but 
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robust; his temper blends great benevo- 
lence with humor; he can be severe, but 
directs that severity against errors rather 
than men; his sermons are always well 
digested, well arranged, full of instruction, 
evangelical unction and beauty. The more 
thoughtful his hearers are, the more they 
admire him. He is still a hard student, 
and a diligent pastor, as well as a truly 
eloquent preacher. His jubilee Mission- 
ary sermon at Kettering is a model of pul- 
pit eloquence. 

Very different, in almost every particu- 
lar from the preceding brethren is 


THE REV. SAMUEL GREEN. 


This valued brother, pastor of the 1st 
Baptist church, Walworth, London, and 
for some years secretary of the Baptist 
Irish Society, was a son of a hardy strong- 
minded minister of the same name. Mr. 
G. is a native of Durham, in Norfolk, and 
is probably about forty seven years of age. 
He studied at Stepney, and has been pastor 
of churches at Falmouth, in Cornwall, and 
Thrapstone, in Northamptonshire, from 
which latter place he removed a few years 
since to London. Mr. Green is rather tall 
and stout in proportion, and his appearance 
and manners indicate great energy. He is 
occasionally severe, but no man that knows 
him will refuse to bear testimony to his con- 
stant practical kindness. He is a very far 
better man than any one at a first interview: 
would take him to be. As a preacher he 
is exceedingly instructive, is fond of look- 
ing at every subject in the exact position 
it occupies in the sacred volume, and takes 
special care that doctrine is never separat- 
ed from its practical results. He would be 
popular in this country, especially in the 
West, for his strong, bold, ‘*go a-head” 
style and manner. Vigorand correctness 
distinguish his sermons, and a little harsh- 
ness which once marked some of his labors, 
is rapidly disappearing under the mellow- 
ing influence of sanctified experience. 
That church must be in a very unhealthy 
state which could not feed on his ministry. 
He has a son at Stepney College prepar- 
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ing for ministerial duties, whom I have 
understood bids fair to be a popular and 
pathetic preacher.’ May the God of his 
fathers grant him his blessing. 


THE REV. THOMAS MORGAN, 


presents again very different features to all 
whose names have preceded him. He is 
a native of Wales, and having studied at 
Bristol College, in 1802 he became the 
successor of the beloved Samuel Pearce, 
at Cannon Street, Birmingham. ‘This 
charge, after about nine years successful 
labor, he was compelled by long continued 
bronchitis, to resign. It was several years 
before he was again able to preach; but 
at length occasionally he began to assist 
the late excellent Edward Edmonds, the 
pastor of the second Baptist church in the 
same town; for a while he was co-pastor, 
and when death removed the venerable 
man, he became his successor, and few 
pastors of Baptist churches in England 
have been blest with more success. His 
church consists of not less than eight hun- 
dred members, and his Sunday-school 
numbers at least a thousand pupils. 

As a preacher Mr. Morgan seems to 
have conquered all his national feelings as 
a Welshman. He has no warmth either in 
the pulpit or out of it. He is, in manner, 
cold, reserved, and forbidding. Notwith- 
standing his extreme slowness and solem- 
nity, he is one of the most pathetic and 
subduing preachers in Great Britain. His 
sermons must be prepared with great care, 
and always with a view to effect. His al- 
lusions to the dead, or to the touching 
scenes of scriptural or profane history, are 
often absolutely harrowing to the feelings 
of his hearers. Out of the pulpit, he is 
often bitterly sarcastic ; in it he is all sim- 
ple beauty and pathos. In the parlor he 
seems but just disposed to stay in the 
world for a few days, but place him ina 
public meeting, and set him to speak on 
Missions, on slavery, or on political mat- 
ters generally, and you find that the whole 
church and world are wrong, and that if 
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he and his friends do not rectify matters, 
all will be ruined, and that immediately. 

In a word, it is matter of sore lamenta- 
tion that a man of rare talents, and of most 
ample opportunities of usefulness to the 
whole world, should have cultivated dis- 
tance from his brethren, and made entire 
submission to his opinion, practically the 
condition of fellowship and co-operation 
with him. He must be known long be- 
fore his excellencies make you determined 
to forget his faults. Some sixty-five years 
have brought their afflictions to my friend, 
and warn him of the not far-off close of 
day. His talents and usefulness claim our 
esteem. 


THE REV. THOMAS WINTER, 


Forms in many particulars, a perfect con- 
trast to Mr. Morgan. With a command- 
ing person, he unites the most amiable 
temper, and manners bland and winning. 
He makes no pretensions to eminent talent 
or learning, but always appears as the con- 
sistent follower of Him who is meek and 
lowly. He was some years pastor at 
Beckington, a village in Somersetshire, 
but for many years past has presided over 
the church in Counterslip, Bristol. Here 
he is eminently useful. Robert Hall used 
to say, ‘* Talk of usefulness, sir, why 
brother Winter is more useful than all of 
us put together.’’ Certainly the Master 
he serves with fidelity and devotedness 
has, in this respect, been eminently gra- 
cious to him. If any man resembles ‘‘that 
disciple whom Jesus loved,” in holy affee- 
tion, and in ardent solicitude to make 
Christ known, it is the brother of whom I 
now write. His influence among his own 
people, and indeed in the city of Bristol 
generally, is almost boundless. It is 
pleasant to hear him preach, because he 
is all transparency, religion and love. He 
tells you nothing but what you well knew 
and understood before, yet every word dis- 
tilsas the dew, and comes down refreshing 
as the rain on the mown grass. You love 
the preacher because he forgets himself that 
he may exalt Christ. It is almost matter of 
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grief to add that I suppose Mr. Winter is 
nearly sixty years of age. 

The last name to be introduced in this 
chapter is that of 


THE REV. JOSEPH DAVIS. 


This beloved friend is one of four brothers 
in the ministry. They were the sons of 
the excellent Rev. Richard Davis, who 
died some years since at Walworth. He 
was one of the best preachers in the deno- 
mination, though entirely self-taught. 
Three of his sons studied at the colleges of 
Bradford and Stepney ; Joseph, of whom 
I am now writing, was at the former place 
for the usual term of four years. He was 
afterwards, for ten years co-pastor with 
and successor to the late Rev. James Up- 
ton, of Church Street, London. When 
he resigned that charge two or three years 
since, he went for a short time to Man- 
chester, and while there accepted a call 
from Arnsby, in Leicestershire, an old 
and highly respectable village church, 
which long rejoiced in the ministry of the 
senior Robert Hall; and in which village, 
his son, whose name will never be forgot- 
ten, was born. It has for very many 
years past been the happiness of the church 
at Arnsby to have excellent ministers, and 
my valued brother is not likely to disgrace 
the list. 

I suppose that Mr. D.’s age does not ex- 
ceed thirty-five; in person he is of mode- 
rate height, a little inclined to corpulency ; 
his manners and voice are both good; he 
is generally favored with a good flow of 
animal spirits, but when he is unhappily 
visited with nervous depression, his pulpit 
efforts greatly suffer. His preaching is 
very decided in its evangelical tone, and 
he is usually lively in delivery, and al- 
ways affectionate. He has now an ample 
opportunity of pursuing his studies and 
storing his mind for future services in a 
manner which he could not do while at- 
tending to a metropolitan charge, and ful- 
filling cruelly incessant engagements, in 
public and private, which are there con- 
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sidered indispensable. I have never heard 
Mr. D. preach without deep interest, or 
without wishing that his sermons (though 
they would be thought long in this coun- 
try) were longer. I should expect that he 
will be scarcely able to continue very long 
at Arnsby. He must be content to leave 
the sweet quiet of a village station, for the 
bustle and excitement of a town or city. 


REVIEW. 


Lea, ok THE Baptism IN JoRDAN. A 
tale of the Church in the second century. 
By G. F. A. Strauss, Court Preacher, 
and Professorin the University of Berlin, 
Author of ‘‘ Helon’s Pilgrimage,” &e. 
Translated from the German by Mrs. H. 
C. Conant. New-York: Saxton and 
Miles. 

We wish particularly to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to this little book, be- 
cause we think its value likely to be over- 
looked on account of its unpretending title 
and general appearance. It looks like a 
mere tale—another added tq the many 
pretty story books, adapted to the instruc- 
tion of the young, and aiming at no high- 
er excellencies than general correctness, a 
pleasing style and .an unexceptionable 
moral. Now though the story of Lea is 
full of interest, and beautifully told, yet 
as a work of instruction, this book has a 
far higher value. It was written for 
adults, and is well. worthy of their atten- 
tion. 

The author is a distinguished German _ 
scholar, and has chosen to imbody in this 
form the results of long and laborious in- 
vestigation in the early history of the 
Church. He has given us this simple 
and touching narrative, instead of a pon- 
derous and erudite volume. In so doing 
he has shown good judgment and good 
taste. It is the true way to teach antiqui- 
ties. 'The numerous items of information 
which learned industry has found scatter- 
ed through a hundred tomes, are wrought 
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into a picturesque and living whole. The 
age is reproduced before our very eyes. 
Every body can look upon it, understand 
it, feel it—and the idea remains imperish- 
able in the memory. 

The great controversy of our own age, 
respecting the proper polity of the Chris- 
tian church, is directing many eyes back 
to that first and most interesting period of 
ecclesiastical history. Much is said and 
little known, about the early churches. 
We hail the appearance of an authen- 
tic picture of that age, from a man of 
eminent learning, of evangelical piety,* 
and having no party interests to bias his 
judgment. or color his representations. 
The believers in prelacy, who depend so 
much on the authority of ancient usage, 
will find little here to encourage their faith. 
Those who look to a higher source for 
direction in these matters, will not be sur- 
prised to find, even at that early date, 
some departures from the simple scheme 
sketched in the Inspired Word—or rather 
some slight additions, [e. g. trine immer- 
sion and the Easter festival,] in them- 
selves seemingly innocent, yet indicative 
of greater corruptions which soon followed. 

Respecting the mode of baptism, the 
book bears that candid testimony to the 
truth, which we venture to say, genuine 
scholarship will never withhold. The 
author attributes also, a high degree of 
spiritual efficacy to this sacred rite: higher 
indeed than will accord with the views of 
evangelical christians generally. Wesup- 
pose, itis to his expressions on this subject, 
that the translator alludes in her Introduc- 
tion, as not being in harmony with her 
own. It isnot true, however, as has been 


“The author of this work, and of the ad- 
mired’ ‘‘ Helon’s Pilgrimage,’’ should not be con- 
founded with another Strauss, of infamous mem- 
ory, as the author of a rationalistic ‘ Life of 
Jesus,” as gross a piece of infidelity as ever 
issued from the foul womb of neology. To his 
character for learning, G. F. A. Strauss adds 
a reputation for pure, consistent, and devoted 
piety, which will give increased weight to his 
authority among our American churches. 
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charged by some, that he teaches baptis- 
mal regeneration, in the usual sense attach- 
ed to that term. Lea is a decided, en- 
lightened believer in the Lord Jesus Christ 
before she receives the ordinance ; nay, 
she is encouraged to apply for;baptism on 
that ground only. ( pp. 121, 122.) She 
is, however, taught toexpect from the dis- 
charge of this first great christian duty, 
and in the very act of obedience, the com- 
munication of a special blessing, of spirit- 
ual strength for the farther prosecution of 
her christian course. And is not such an 
expectation warranted by the scriptures? 
Is it not realized in the experience of every 
obedient disciple? Our appeal is neces- 
sarily made to Baptists; for our Pedobap- 
tist brethren are without experience on 
this point. Nevertheless, we think the 
author’s representations too highly colored, 
and one or two of his expressions partic- 
ularly unfortunate. Perhaps, after all, he 
meant to exhibit, not his own views, but 
those which were prevalent at the period 
of which he writes. If so no doubt facts 
would bear him out; for we have the 
strongest evidence, that immediately after 
the age of inspiration, the doctrine of 
Christ began to be corrupted. Nay, Paul 
declares, that even in his own time ‘the 
mystery of iniquity did already work.” 
Perhaps we ought to add, while in the 
objecting mood, that our Baptist prejudices 
were a little startled by some expressions 
which intimate that Lea’s health, before 
shattered and sinking, was unfavorably 
affected by the intense excitement of her 
feelings on the occasion of her baptism, 
added to ‘the exertions of her journey 
and the urine immersion of the whole body 
in the Jordan, at the hour of sunrise.’’ 
We have often laughed at tke horror 
which zealous Pedobaptists sometimes 
manifest at the thought of having their 
bodies washed with pure water, even in 
perfect health; and now we felt inclined 
to smile at our own zeal in resenting our 
author’s very innocent representation. 
For surely no enlightened Baptist supposes 
that miraculous salubrity attends the ad- — 
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ministration of this sacred rite; and we 
all know, that the system may be in such 
a feeble state, as to be injuriously affect- 
ed by the discharge of any duty what- 
ever, especially of one of peculiar and ex- 
citing interest. Has not many a devoted 
preacher of the gospel, besides the ar- 
dent Whitfield, fallen under the fatigues 
of the service, and to [use his own words] 
* died blazing—not with human glory, but 
with the love of Jesus? And on this ac- 
count, is the ministry blamed 2” 

We intended to give a slight outline of 
the story, but are satisfied that this would 
be doing injustice to our readers, by an- 
ticipating the pleasure which we trust 
they will seek in a perusal of the book it- 
self. Suffice it to say, that it is conduct- 
ed with the skill of a genuine artist. The 
descriptions of natural scenery, are exquis- 
ite ; andseveralof the characters are drawn 
with a truly dramatic power, particularly 
the ardent Lea, her Jewish grandfather, 
so full of the blind fury of the national 
bigotry, and the venerable and saintly 
Elizabeth. The style has an almost po- 
etic elevation- and elegance, and has _ lost 


- none of its charms in the translator’s hand. 


| service. 


We cannot close without expressing our 
thankfulness to Mrs. Conant for this time- 
ly and valuable publication, and our earn- 
est hope, that so elegant a pen will not lie 
idle for want of proper appreciation and 
encouragement from the reading commu- 
nity—especially of our own denomina- 
tion, to which she is an ornament, and to 
whose interests she may render essential 


R. 


SLEEP.—Sleep has been mentioned as 
the image of death,—‘‘so like it,” says 
Sir Thomas Brown, “that I care not trust 
it without my prayers.’’ Their resem- 
blance is indeed striking and apparent; 
they both when they seize the body, leave 
the soul at liberty ;—and wise is he that 
remembers of both, that they can be 


made safe and happy only by virtue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Tue Power or Curistianiry.—A me- 
chanic in London who rented a room 
near the orphan working school, was un- 
happily a determined infidel, and often 
felt able to confound the thoughtless chris- 
tian with his sophistries on religion. This 
man said to an individual the other day, 
‘‘ T did this morning what I have not done 
fora long time before,—I wept.” ** Wept,”” 
said his friend, ‘‘ what occasioned you to 
weep?” ‘* Why,” replied the infidel me- 
chanic, ‘‘ I wept on seeing the children of 
the orphan school pass, and it occurred to 
me, that if religion had done nothing 
more for mankind, it had at least provided 
for the introduction of these ninety-four 
orphans into respectable and honorable sit- 
uations in life.” 


{ 


- 


It is impossible that a disordered and 
neglected heart should ever produce well- 
ordered conversation; but put the heart in 
order, and the conversation, yea, the whole 
life will soon discover it to be so.—Flavel. 


A Peer at A VittacE.—It seems a 
very nest—warm, and green, and sunny— 
for human life; with the twilight haze of 
time about it, almost consecrating it from 
the aching hopes and feverish expectations 
of the present. Who would think that 
the bray and roar of multitudinous Lon- 
don sounded but some sixty miles away ? 
The church stands peacefully, reverently, 
like some old visionary monk, his feet on 
earth—his thoughts with God. And the 
graves are all about; and things of peace 
and gentleness, like folded sheep, are 
gathered round it. There is a stile which 
man might make the throne of solemn 
thought—his pregnant matter, the peas- 
ants’ bones which lie beneath. And on 
the other side a park, teeming with beau- 
ty; with sward green as emeralds, and 
soft as a mole’s back; and trees with 
centuries circulating in their gnarled 
massiveness.—Illuminated Magazine. 
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ORIGIN OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Abridged and selected’ from the Life of Rev. 
Joseph Hughes. 


The committee meeting of the Reli- 
gious Tract Society took place, for the first 
fourteen years, on the premises of the late 
Joseph Hardcastle, Esq., near London 
bridge. Mr. Hardcastle was at that peri- 
od the treasurer of the London Missiona- 
ry Society ; a man ofa princely spirit, and 
devoted to the promotion of religious 
knowledge. His rooms were gratuitously 
afforded to the committees of both these 
societies, with their morning refreshment, 
and every necessary accommodation.— 
He had the gratification and honor while 
he lived, of having his counting-house and 
offices adverted to as the birth-place or 
nursery of some of the noblest institutions 
that Britain or the world contains. This, 
too, is an heir-loom in his family which 
cannot but be highly appreciated. It will 
descend with the name of Hardcastle to 
future generations. ‘I scarcely ever pass 
over London bridge,” said the Rev. John 
Townsend, ‘‘ without glancing my eyes 
towards those highly favored rooms apper- 
taining to our beloved friend’s counting- 
house, atold Swan Stairs, and feelinga glow 
of pleasure atthe recollection, that here the 
London Missionary Society, the Tract So- 
ciety, the Hibernian Society, &c.. formed 
those plans of christian benevolence, on 
which Divine providence has so signally 
_ smiled.” There it was that the Rev. 
Joseph Hughes, the secretary of the Tract 
Society, and his colleagues met together, 
from time to time, to transact the business 
of that institution, delighted as they must 
often have been at the increasing patron- 
age it obtained, and as the consequence, 
at its enlarged capabilities and prospects 
of usefulness. There too, it was (at old 
Swan Stairs,) that the British and For- 
eign Bible Society took its rise. 

Previously to its formation, he could 
not but be aware of the lamentable fact of 
the great scarcity of the Scriptures in these 
realms, notwithstanding the efforts of sey- 
eral societies already in existence for their 
dissemination. He had conversed with 
individuals on the subject from the Princi- 
pality ; he had preached the sermon be- 
fore the Scottish’ society for promoting 
religious knowledge in the Highlands and 
Islands, whose published reports told of 
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the deplorable condition, in this respect, 
of the mountaineers of that country, and he 
was in the habit of hearing details from 
the associations belonging to the society, 
with which he was already connected, of 
the most affecting instances of such desti- 
tution. It was next to impossible that his 
benevolent mind should not be led to 
muse 9n these painful discoveries ; and on 
the desirableness of some plan to remedy 
the evil. Such a sentiment in point of 
fact, appears from his writings, to have 
been long operating in his thoughts, and 
waiting only for a proper occasion to burst 
forth into action. It was a spring under 
ground accumulating its waters, and con- 
tinually rising near the surface. That 
which revived and enlarged its operations, 
was the information brought to him from 
time to time, of the still more deplorable 
condition, in this respect, of the inhabi- 
tants of the continent, as well in protes 


tant countries as in those avowedly catho- 


lic. He saw the whole of Europe, to say 
nothing of remoter lands, enveloped in 
shades of ignorance which the sun of rev- 
elation had but faintly and partially piero- 
ed; in no place so completely as wholly 
to disperse them ; insome, not so much as 
in any perceptible degree to abate the 
gloom. Things were in this state, when 
an incident occurred, which can scarcely 
be looked upon in any other light than as 
a direct interposition of Providence. The 
Rev. T. Charles, a clergyman of the 


church of England, but frequently offici _ 


ating among the Calvinistic Methodists 
in Wales, paid a visit to the metropolis, 
He represented with all the characteristic 
ardor and pathos of his native country, the 
dearth of bibles in the native language of 
the Principality. He told of a scanty sup- 
ply which had once been obtained from 
the Society for promoting Christian know- 
ledge ; but which by its inadequacy, had 
served rather to increase than allay the 
anxiety of the inhabitants; as the thirsty 
earth but pines and languishes the more 
for a few big drops only from the cloud, 
which had been expected to shower down 
an abundance of moisture.. This individ- 
ual being present as a visiter at the com- 
mittee meeting of the Tract Society, spoke 


‘upon the subject ofa supply of Welsh By 


bles, (Mr. Joseph 'Tarn, a member of the 
committee, having previously introduced 
him,) and urged it most earnestly upon 
the attention of the meeting. 
bibles was not the professed object of the 
society, yet he could hardly have been in- 
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troduced to a circle of individuals in the 
world more disposed to listen to his repre- 
sentations, to sympathize with his feel- 
ings, and to respond to his calls. The 
whole meeting instantly felt the desira- 
bleness of the object, but the mind of the 
secretary was warmed with the subject; 
his previous train of reflections was re- 
called and quickened into motion, and 
wrought, it may well be believed, into a 
high degree of energy. His views, prob- 
ably, in connexion with those of the mem- 
bers present, went much further than the 
specific object proposed to them—the sup- 
ply of the Welsh. ‘The precise language 
in which he expressed his views, it is now 
difficult, if not impossible to ascertain, and 
-we must therefore be contented with the 
fact. Some indeed, of the individuals 
present at that meeting who survive, re- 
collect nothing particular, others retain a 
sense of his distinct and emphatic utter- 
ance of this remark. ‘ Why not Bibles 
for the whole country—for the whole 
world?’ The minutes of that meeting, 
which were revised by himself and Mr. 
Tarn, under a concern to leave a perfectly 
accurate account of what had transpired, 
record that such an object, ‘' at the sugges- 
tion of the secretary,’ was deemed worthy 
of attention, was suitable for the notice of 
that body, and should be placed on record 
for their consideration at their next meet- 
ing. ‘This fact he himself, though careful 
of not having too much attributed to him, 
always admitted. It appeared in several 
printed accounts while most of the mem- 
bers of the committee were living, and all 
had access to the minutes as well as him- 
self. A variety of particulars in his cor- 
respondence, as well before as after this 
period, and the part immediately and 
thenceforward assigned to him in all ulte- 
rior proceedings, confirm the idea. It 
may therefore be safely concluded, that 
the elements of the new institution were 
first of all deliberately conceived in his 
mind; that there its original seed was 
planted by the hand of its Almighty Au- 
thor. ‘The facts above related occurred in 
the memorable morning of December the 
7th, 1802. The views and feelings of all 
present accorded with the suggestion or 
suggestions, made to that effect, ‘above no- 
ticed. Mr. Hughes was requested by the 
chairman in the name of the rest, to im- 
body the sentiments then delivered in a 
written address, to be read to them ata 
future meeting convened for the purpose. 

He readily complied, and after several 
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meetings of the same kind, the address 
with some few emendations, was order- 
ed to be printed, with a view to its imme- 
diate circulation. 

The publication of Mr. Hughes’ essay 
took place early in 1893, and for something 
more than a year the project was repeat- 
edly contemplated with serious, and it 
may be believed, with much prayerful 
thought, by the pious and benevolent men 
of various christian denominations, who 
then formed the committee of the Tract 
Society, with tne assistance of a few oth- 
ers of a kindred spirit. At length its first 
general public meeting was called on 
March 7th, 1804, Granville Sharp, Esq., 
in the chair. 


Tue Tactics or Episcopacy, AND 
THE WAY THEY TEND TO BonpaGgE.—The 
Bishop of London has recently preached 
in James’ Church, London. In his Sermon 
with great earnestness and emotion he ex- 
pressed his strong opinion that ** the feudal 
personal relations which once existed in this 
country between rich and poor should 
again be revived.” 

We beg to ask if England has not Bad 
enough of the feudal system ? Why, her 
people are at this hour groaning under the 
thousand woes which it has entailed upon 
them. Let Old England. and New-En- 
gland awake to a sense of danger. If 
our ministers. do not instruct their people 
in the history of the Church of Christ 
before the reformation, and the affairs of 
the reformation, we are lost. We have 
greater fears of Episcopacy than Popery, 
for of the last, men are naturally afraid, 
but the former wears a mask. 


MatrrimoniAL Wispom.—Thelate Miss 
Bosanquet was an example to unmarried 
females: ‘ Mr. proposes himself as a 
partner for life—he is a most agreeable 
man, but my judgment tells me he would 
be no helper to my spiritual interests. 
Mr. would be a most excellent spiritu- 
al adviser, therefore I can give him my 
heart and hand.” C. 
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Selected for the Memorial by a Lady. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER, 


We lay before our readers the Lord’s Prayer, 
beantifully paraphrased into an acrostic, by 
Thomas Sturtevant, Jr., a soldier in the 26th 


regiment U. States [nfantry, and a prisoner of 


war in the Province of Upper Canada. 
Our Lord and King, who reigns enthroned on 
Father of Light! mysterious Deity ! Lhigh, 
Who art the great I AM, the last, the first ; 
Art righteous, holy, merciful and just. 
In realms of glory, scenes where angels sing, 
Heaven is the dwelling place of God our King. 
Hallowed thy name, which doth all names trans- 
cend ; 
Be thou adored, our great Almighty Friend! 
Thy glory shines beyond creation’s space, 
Named in the book of justice and of grace; 
Thy kingdom towers beyond the starry skies; 
Kingdom satanic falls, but thine shall rise. 
Come let thine empire, O thou Holy One, 
Thy great and everlasting will be done! 
Will God make known his will, his power dis- 
play. 
Be it the work of mortals to obey. 
Done is the great, the wondrous work of love, 
On Calvary’s cross he died, but reigns above, 
Earth bears the record in thy holy word, 
As heaven adores thy love, let earth, O Lord; 
It shines transcendant in th’ eternal skies, 
Is praised in Heaven—for man the Saviour dies. 
In songs immortal angels laud his name, 
Heaven shouts with joy, and saints his love 
proclaim. 
Give us, O Lord, our food, nor cease to give 
Us that food on which our souls may live! 
This be our boon to-day and days to come, 
Day without end in our eternal home: 
Our needy souls supply from day to day, 
Doily assist and aid us when we pray. 
Bread thoughwe ask, yet, Lord, thy blessing lend, 
And make us grateful when thy gifts descend; 
Forgive our sina, which in destruction place 
Us, the vile sinners of a rebel race; 
Our follies, faults and trespasses forgive, 
Debts which we ne’er can pay, or thou receive ; 
As we, O Lord, our neighbor’s faults o’erlook, 
We beg thou’dst blot ours from thy memory’s 
book ; 
Forgive our enemies, extend thy grace 
Our souls to save, e’en Adam’s guilty race. 
Debtors to thee in gratitude and love, 
And in that duty paid by saints above, 
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Lead us from sin, and in thy Mercy raise 

Us from the tempter and his hellish ways, 

Not in our own, but in his name who bled, 

Into thine ear we pour our every need. 
Temptation’s fatal charms help us to shun, 
But may we conquer through thy conquering 
Deliver us from all which can annoy [Son! 
Us in this world, and may our souls destroy. 
From all calamities which men betide, 

Evil and death, O turn our feet aside ; 

For we are mortal worms, and cleave to clay ;- 
Thine ’tis to rule, and mortals to obey. 

Is not thy mercy, Lerd, for ever free? 

The whole creation knows no God but Thee, 
Kingdom and Empire in thy presence fall: 
The King eternal reigns the King of all. 
Power is with thee—to thee be glory given, 
And be thy name adored by earth and heaven, 
The praise of saints and angels is thine own; 
Glory to thee, the Everlasting One, 

For ever be thy triune name adored ; 

Amen, Hosanna! blessed be the Lord! 


REFLECTIONS IN A GARDEN. 


What beauteous livery nature wears, 


| Sweet promise of the fruit she bears ; 


Yet how profuse the blossoms are, 
If we with autumn’s fruit compare. 


Is it not thus with Zion found, 

Within her wall’d and pleasant ground? 
If blossoms we profession make, 

O how the trembling branches shake! 


Yet these too often fade away, 

In persecution’s blighting day ; 

And leave the branches almost bare, 
With scarce a token here and there. 


Dear Saviour hear my humble suit, 

And let me bear abundant fruit, 

Which to thy glory shall proclaim, 

The wasteless source from whence itcame. 


In Zion’s garden I would stand, 
The pride and glory of the land, 


By grace survive each ruthless storm, 


And wear a truly christian form. 


To hoary hairs,—and wintry ground, 


O may my soil be fruitful found ; 
And from the dust at last arise, 


To bloom and blossom in the skies. 


_ grammar of his own language. 
‘ which was allotted to study was only a few 
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OBITUARY OF THE LATE HON. LEVI FAR- 
WELL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Levi Farwell, late of Cambridge, was 
born in Worcester county, Mass. His 
father was a farmer; and Levi spent the 
years of his minority principally in assist- 
ing him in this calling. There were no 
incidents which peculiarly distinguished 
his boyhood. His kindness and consider- 
ation made him a favorite among his broth- 
ers and sisters. He was understood to be 
the arbiter in cases of disagreement among 
them. He had naturally much amiabil- 
ity of disposition, though of a nervous 


‘temperament and easily excited to anger. 


The advantages which he enjoyed for cut- 
tivating his mind were but small; and his 
. e e * 

instruction imperfect. He was not per- 
mitted to acquire even a knowledge of the 
The time 


‘months, or perhaps a fewweeks for a few 


years of his childhood and youth. His 
limited opportunities in early life were 
matter of regret after he entered into its 
business, and when he was called to assume 
many pressing and weighty responsibili- 
ties. It is a remarkable fact that he had 
so carefully observed the use of language 
in good society, that there seldom appear- 
ed any violation of the rules of grammar, 


or of good taste in his numerous letters; 


and few men wrote more intelligent and 
comprehensive epistles than he did ; wheth- 


er it were to missionaries among the hea- 
then or merchants in England, they were 
brief, proper and pertinent. 

When about seventeen years old, young 
Farwell had his attention directed to a 
careful consideration of his obligations to 
love and serve his creator. He ascertain- 
ed what claims God made on him, and felt 
that they were just and would therefore 
be sustained, but he was painfully con- 
scious that he had not met these claims, 
and was therefore guilty. His conviction 
of sin was deep and intelligent. He aban- 
doned all hope of obtaining the favor of 
God by any thing which he could offer or 
promise. These scriptural views of his 
guilt and helplessness prepared him to re- 
ceive the Lord Jesus Christ as the propitia- 
tion for his sins. Some time after he enter- 
tained a hope that his sins had been for- 
given, he united with the Congregational 
church in his native village, of which he 
continued an exemplary member while he 
remained in that place. He had almost 
reached the age of manhood, and had form- 
ed no plans for the future. He looked out 
upon the world with interest and solici- 
tude, scarcely knowing what direction to 
take. At length he determined to come 
into the vicinity of Boston. After being 
engaged for a time in a business which of- 
fered itself, he abandoned it as unsuitable 
to his character. as it was uncongenial to 
his feelings. A short time after this he 
obtained a place as clerk to the Messrs. 
Barrett in the city of Boston. He was 
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now about twenty yearsofage. After his; knew not. In either case he desired a fa- 


residence was fixed in the city, he con- 
nected himself with the old South church, 
then under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Dr. Eckley. 

He continued his connexion with this 
church for several years: it does not ap- 
pear that he was particularly active or en- 
ergetic as a christian during the period of 
his membership. After about two years 
residence in Boston he was solicited by 
Mr. Richard Boardman to engage in busi- 
ness in Cambridge. With this he com- 
plied, and before the time fur which he had 
engaged as clerk expired, his skill and in- 
tegrity in business had gained for him so 
much of the confidence of his employer, 
that he was offered a place as partner in 
the concern. This offer was accepted.— 
Considering himself as settled in business, 
he now gave his energies afresh to the 
work in which he was engaged. The de- 
mand for effort was great as the business 
was extensive. His mind had become 
considerably matured, and great confidence 
was reposed in his honesty, frankness and 
integrity by those with whom he transact- 
ed business. 

But after about two years of severe ap- 
plication to the business in which he had 
become interested as one of the firm, his 
health failed. When partially recovered, 
he was prostrated by hemorrhage of the 
lungs. This continued at intervals for 
several months, which reduced him very 
low, and placed him for a long time be- 
yond the reasonable hope of life. But af- 
ter lingering for many months, the disease 
abated and some favorable symptoms ap- 
peared. He was an invalid for about two 
years, and for most of that time confined to 
his room. 

During his confinement much of his 
time was spent in reading the Bible. He 
resorted to the word of God as the source 
of his comfort, and as furnishing a test of 
christian character. Whether he was lay- 
ing the foundation of character and influ- 
ence for future life, or making solemn prep- 
aration for a speedy exit from the world, he 


miliar acquaintance with what was taught 
in the oracles of divine truth. In the course 
of his reading and investigation, he was 
incidentally led to inquire what the scrip- 
tures taught concerning baptism. He has 
frequently said that he was surprised and 
disappointed in the first reading of the New 
Testament, as he prosecuted this inquiry; 
but he supposed the fault was in himself. 
He read again with Doddridge and others to 
aid him. Still he was disappointed at the 
small number of texts which sustained by 
any interpretation the pedobaptist view of 
the subject, and dissatisfied with the inter- 
pretation given a large portion of them by 
the authors whom he consulted. He was 
almost fearful that he had not acknowledg- 
ed his Saviour in the way of his appoint- 
ment. He was in difficulty; and ac- 
quainted his pastor with his investigation 
and disappointment. He endeavored to 
relieve him from difficulty and to soothe 
his feelings. They had frequent conver- 
sations, and Mr. Farwell read treatises on © 
the subject of baptism, which he recom- 
mended, and reperused the scriptures. ‘he 
result was, he was painfully convinced 
that he had not been baptized; he deter-. 
mined to obey the teachings of the word 
af God, and follow the dictates of his con- 
science on the subject. Accordingly in’ 
September, 1811, he was baptized by Dr. _ 
Thomas Baldwin, and joined the church 
then under his pastoral care. So impor- 
tant did he deem ‘this investigation that he 
left a record of the process and its results. 
It is now before me, attached to the inside 
of the cover of a blank book in which he 
recorded the texts which were the themes 
of the discourses which he heard on the 
Sabbath. 

This record indicates a very careful, 
patient, and thorough examination of the 
subject, so far as amere English reader can 
prosecute the: investigation. 

The period when Mr. Farwell united 
with Dr. Baldwin’s church was one of deep 
interest, from the fact that soon after this 
our first missionaries went forth from it to 
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India. The consecration and departure 
of Wheelock and Coleman made a deep 
and abiding impression on his heart. 
From this time to his death he was the 
devoted, and efficient friend of missions. 
No man sympathized with the missionary 
in his toils, trials, privations, and perilsmore 
deeply or more intelligently than he did. 
Asa member ofthe church he soon began 
to be known as a man of sound discretion, 
great decision and independence, and strict- 
ly governed by the principles of the gos- 
pel in his business, and in the management 
of the affairs of the church. His influ- 
ence in its discipline was considerable, and 
was always exerted to promote its purity 
by demanding the excision of such as 
walked disorderly. There was at this 
time residing near him in Cambridge, a 
companion of his youth, who was also a 
Baptist. They had often conversed about 
their responsibility and influence in the 
place of their residence. After the lapse 
of several years they determined to meet 
in Mr. Farwell’s room once each week 
for prayer; this they continued to do for 
two years, and about this time other places 
were opened for meetings. He was fore- 
miost in procuring the aid of the neighbor- 
ing clergymen to preach an occasional lec- 
ture on Sabbath evening, and to encour- 
age the formation of a Baptist church, 
which was done in Dec. 1817. As those 
engaged in this enterprise had relied on 
his judgment and followed his counsel, 
they elected him as one of their officers. 

From this time his energy and influ- 
ence were devoted to the advancement of 
evangelical religion in Cambridge. He 
was ready to make any sacrifice, or per- 
form any labor which the cause seemed to 
demand. ‘The first pastor of the church 
(Rev. Bela Jacobs,) was notin good health 
for several years of his ministry. Deacon 
Farwell seldom allowed a day to pass 
without calling on him and inquiring if 
any thing was needed for his comfort, or 
asupply for the Sabbath. While the pastor 
did what his health would permit in visit- 
_ ing the church and congregation, that there 
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should be no lack in this respect, Mr. F. 
spent much time in visiting the sick and 
others connected with the congregation. 
He acquired a peculiarly happy manner 
in these offices of christian kindness, and 
rendered efficient aid to the cause of reli- 
gion in this way. His cares multiplied 
with his years, but his arrangements were 
always made to give room and time for 
the performance of his duties to the church. 
His punctuality in his business engage- 
ments was proverbial; but he was no less 
constant and prompt in his attendance on 
all the social meetings of the church, than 
in his secular arrangements. 

From its first establishment he was a 
teacherinthe Sabbath school, and for many 
years acted as superintendent. During 
the week he sat in council with the Sen- 
ate of the commonwealth, and on the Sab- 
bath took his place before his little class 
in Sabbath school. Nor did he trust to 
his general knowledge of the scriptures, or 
his superior talents as a sufficient furnish- 
ing for this work; but made special and 
thorough preparation for it. Before en- 
gaging in the business of every day, he 
almost uniformly sat down to prepare for 
the Sabbath. This was his habit for years. 
It was thus he became one of the best 
teachers in this department of religious 
education; and it was thus his words of 
instruction had great weight with those who 
listened to him. Much of the extensive 
and excellent religious influence which he 
exerted should be ascribed to this habit of 
searching the scriptures daily. 

His uniformly christian and gentleman- 
ly deportment won the confidence and 
esteem of all who knew him. The cit- 
izens of Cambridge honored him with 
nearly all the municipal trusts in their 
gift, and several times he was their rep- 
resentative in the general Court; and once 
at least a member of the Senate. In both 
branches of the Legislature, his strong 
common sense, sterling integrity, and gen- 
eral knowledge of legislation, gave him no 
inconsiderable influence. 

He was unaccustomed to public speak- 
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ing, and made. no pretensions to oratory, 
but when he arose he was always listen- 
ed to with respectful attention, and when 
deeply moved few men were more effec- 
tive in their address. Very many who 
have spent years in the pulpit or at the 
bar, would fail to restrain or guide the tide 
of popular feeling when he succeeded. His 
kind persuasive words, his calm and be- 
nignant look, were like oil on the turbid 
waters of excited passion. When speak- 
ing of the great truths of religion, the won- 
derful\provisions of the gospel, the imper- 
ative and constraining nature of christian 
obligation, he seldom failed to reach the 
heart and open the fountains of feeling so 
as to call forth tears. 

His cares accumulated with the lapse 
of every year. The assiduity and faith- 
fulness with which he discharged the du- 
ties assigned to him by institutions and so- 
cieties, brought to him many important 
trusts, and imposed upon him many ex- 
hausting responsibilities. He had for 
many years been a member of the Mis- 
sionary Board, in connexion with which 
he for considerable time discharged the 
duties of treasurer.—Often has he said, ** I 
feel my individual property pledged to 
sustain the missionaries whom we have 
sent out, and to meet the liapilities of the 
Board.” But the interest which he took 
in missions was not simply official and 
pecuniary. His heart was alive to all the 
wants of stations occupied, and individuals 
in the field. His prayers for them were 
peculiarly fervent and appropriate when 
he met at the concert. 

When there was felt in the community 
the need of an institution for the education 
of young men for the ministry, he was 
found in sympathy with intelligent pastors, 
and was on a committee with the late 
lamented Cobb and deacon Bachelder of 
Lynn, to select a site, and make some ar- 
rangements for commencing operations. 
The result of their examination and inqui- 
ry was the purchase of a large estate at 
Newton, and giving of it to the education 
society, as a gratuity. Of this institution 
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he was a trustee from its commencement. 
He also sustained the office of treasurer 
and general supervisor. Its establishment 
was an undertaking in which he felt a 
deep interest, and to promote its prosperity 
he devoted much time and effort. ‘To its 
support he appropriated much of his 
means. For many years he visited it 
once and frequently twice a week, though 
living at a distance of six or seven miles. 
The present prosperous state of this insti- 
tution is owing in no small measure to his 
council, and sacrifices and effort in its be- 
half. The last direction which he gave 
when on his dying bed was concerning this 
sacred seminary. a 

For several years previous tu his death 
he was steward of Harvard college, a place 
of great responsibility. Added to these, 
more public trusts and transactions, his 
acting as trustee, guardian, executor, Xe. 
made an amount of labor that no man 
could perform with impunity for any con- 
siderable time. For several years he had 
occasional admonitions of this in the brief 
interruptions which were made by sudden 
attacks of severe and prostrating pain in 
the head. He seemed atsuch times aware 
of the cause of his illness, but it had become 
so natural to make an effort to oblige and 
aid all who applied to him, that on recov- 
ery this resolution to refuse such applica- 
tions, which he had formed in his sick room, 
were broken, and his burdens increased in- 
stead of being diminished. In 1843 his 
friends saw that his strength was wasting 
under these exhausting labors, and endeav- 
ored to secure some release, but the situ- 
ation of his family seemed to forbid, and 
he kept on as usual, with the added effort 
during the winter of attending the Legis- 
lature as one of the representatives of Cam- 
bridge. He was obliged however to ob- 
tain leave of absence before the close of 
the session. In the sanctuary he was in 
his place, and met with his bible class un- 
til February. He seemed peculiarly in- 
terested in asermon on the last Sabbath 
which he attended worship with us, on the 
application of the principles of the gospel 
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to the business of life. While he repudi- 
ated all dependence on our own works as a 
ground of acceptance or salvation, yet he 
insisted on a strict and constant obedience 
to the precepts of the gospel as being the 
only evidence of saving faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

Mr. F. was obliged to relinquish busi- 
ness in March, but there was no develop- 
ment of organic disease which the medical 
faculty could detect. His strength grad- 
ually declined, but his mind continued 
calm; and he entertained some hope of 
recovery. Not a murmuring word ever 
escaped him; but he often spoke with 
much feeling of the goodness of God as 
manifested to him in all his life, and es- 
pecially of the mercy which he had receiv- 
ed in the remission of his sins for Jesus’ 
sake. His conversation was at times pe- 
culiarly interesting. While he cherished 
a desire to recover, it was only that he 
might be permitted to continue his toil for 
the cause of Christ. He often spoke of 
his release and his rest with great interest 
and animation. One of his last conversa- 
tions was with reference to the encoura- 
ging intelligence from the Missionary con- 
vention, then in session at Philadelphia, 
and one of the last plans which he formed 
was to attend the anniversary meeting of 
the Foreign Mission Society in Boston, 
which occurred on the afternoon and at 
the hour of his funeral. 

For some days before his death he was 
deprived of his reason, and the power of 
intelligible speech. His death was with- 
out a struggle or a groan, as one falling 
asleep. 

It was so, for he fell 


Asleep in Jesus! blessed sleep, 
From it he’ll never wake to weep ; 
A calm and undisturbed repose, 
Unbroken by the last of foes. 


The guilt of one sin is a greater misery 
than the burden of a thousand crosses.— 


Charnock. 
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Concluded from page 279, 


During my residence in Fairfield coun- 
ty, I preached much in the neighboring 
townsyin Wilton and New-Canaan, where 
I baptized a goodly number. My constant 
employment was pleasant and gratifying ; 
but laborious and fatiguing. 

In A. D. 1810, the first Baptist church 
in Suffield requested me to visit them; 
their pastor, Rev. John Hastings, was en- - 
feebled by age and disease, he united with 
his people and earnestly solicited me to 
settle with them. 

It was a grief to me to leave the people 
with whom I was so intimately and agree- 
ably connected; though my service was 
more than one man ought to perform. It 
appeared probable that if I left them, they 
would mutually divide and support two 
meetings, which they had lately done. 

Suffield is one of the fairest and best 
townships in New-England, but the state 
of both churches was disagreeable. 

After hearing their urgent solicitations for 
two years, and seeing a work of the Lord 
by his grace commenced in the first B. 
Society, I agreed to remove and live with 
them. Had I known the feelings of the 
church and society in Stratfield four weeks 
before I left them, I should not have con- 
sented to leave them. 

The first church in Suffield had been 
fleeced and peeled and many of the limbs 
broken off, but the remainder soon became 
well united. and a goodly number were | 
added. ‘hey purchased a lot of land and 
built a house upon it, assisted me in dig- 
ging a well, building abarn and fencing the 
land. They gave me adeed of one half; 
and agreed to help me to firewood, and 
pay me two hundred dollars annually. 
The committee having a demand upon the 
estate of three hundred and twenty-four 
dollars which [ agreed to pay, on which 
they gave me a deed of the whole. The 
society afterwards made me a donation of 
two hundred and ninety-four dollars. 

The church and society manifested as 
much attachment to me as I could expect 
to realize in any place or from any peo- 
ple. Three or four of the society by much 
exertion and their own liberality, induced 
others to action for the support of worship. 
One brother in the church, Mr. David 
King, I shall ever remember with grati- 
tude. He bore much of the burden of the 
church and society. 
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He did more to promote the external in- 
terest ot the church and society than any 
four members of either:—for which he 
was ill requited in his last days, by a few 
of his brethren. The cultivation of my 
land, and visiting and preaching constant- 
ly, with some excursions abroad, employed 
my time and afforded much gratification. 

In the spring of 1818, tne republicans of 
Conn. elected a Governor and a majority 
of members in the Assembly :—an Act 
was passed empowering the towns to ap- 

_point delegates to meet in Sept. following 
‘n Hartford to frame a constitution, which 
if received by the freemen of the state, 
should be the supreme law of the land. 

There was a day appointed by law for 
the choice of the members of the conven- 
tion, and the Selectmen of Suffield invited 
me to attend and open the meeting by 
prayer. I had not attended a freemen’s 
or town meeting for sixteen years; but as 
I had labored much for a constitution, I 
could not refuse. Unexpectedly to me I 
was chosen a member of the convention. 

What may be the condition of ourcoun- 
try hereafter is known only to him who 
governs futurity. 

Such is the lust of man for power and 
the honors and emoluments of office, that 
we have reason to fear, notwithstanding 

_ the light of the age, the patriotism of our 
country, and the unequalled privileges we 
enjoy, that our independence may be sub- 
verted, our liberty destroyed, and we be 
subjected like Europe, Asia and Africa, to: 

' the dominion of tyrants, knaves and fools, 
who are called crowned heads. My en- 
couragement to hope, that our indepen- 
dence will be maintained and our privi- 
leges continued, 1s not in an arm of flesh, 
but in that Arm which sustains the Uni- 
verse. ‘Uhe Divine administration toward 
these United States warrants the belief, 
that it was the purpose of God that we 
should be free, and that civil and sa- 
cred liberty should flourish here as an en- 
sign to oppressed nations. 

Our united Columbia stands in the earth 

_like the sun in the heavens, the centre of 
light, and the wonder of an admiring world, 
who feel the influence of its sacred rays. 

From the days of our fathers, wicked- 
ness has been prevalent and iniquity has 
made rapid strides, and spread its baneful 
influence through our county. The intro- 
duction of intoxicating liquors, the art of 
knavery, the lewd and wicked practices of 
the white men among the aborigines; and 
the conduct of the original states, (Rhode- 
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Island excepted) in occupying Indian lands 
without money and without price, were 
sins against Heaven and in the sight of 
God. 

God hath corrected us, but it was In 
measure. No nation of which we have 
any history, for near three thousand years, 
has been prospered like ours. 

Many judgments which we formerly 
felt, are now withheld; but we are a sin- 
ful people, divided among ourselves, in- 
dulging a:spivit‘of pride, avarice and slan- 
der; and have reason to. fear that God’s 
anger is not turned away, but his hand is 
stretched out still. 

In the convention which met in Hart- 
ford in A. D. 1818, for the purpose of fra- 
ming ‘a constitution: for the State, it was 
soon ascertained that there was a majority, 
of more than thirty in favor of having a 
constitution. 

The minority which included the aristo- 
crats, the old federalists, the church and’ 
state party, and the blue lights, did what 
they could by pleading, scolding. canting, 
and whining, to obstruct all proceedings, 
for the purpose for which we were assem- 
bled. 

* When they found they could not hinder 
the prosecutien of the business, they tried to: 
amend some articles, and to expunge oth- 
ers wholly or in part, that the instrument. 
might appear so ridiculous that instead of 
being approbated it would be regretted by 
the freemen of the state. 

The article which met with the 
most opposition was that upon religion, 
which secured equal rights and privileges 
to all denominations ; and left those whe 
did not choose te unite: with any sect, at 
full liberty to live out of doors if they pleas-. 
ed. 

This, like an electric shock, reached the 
heart and pulse of those who wished to. 
control the consciences of others, or at 

east to bind the hands and pick the pock- 
ets of all who dissented from them. 

A. few choice spirits upon the floor who 
led the federal phalanx were roused to ac- 
tion. ‘Fhey plead against the article with 
much anguish of spirit, and seolded with 
mueh bitterness of\feeling. They gave 
evidence to some, that they feared they 
should immediately be on the threshold of 
despair, and without doubt fail of salvation, 
unless all the careless, inattentive part of 
the community were compelled to come 
in at some sectarian door, or pay ministe- 
rial taxes to the dominant party. 

Thearticle, however, with avery trifling 
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amendment passed, and the opposers vent- 
ed their regret in ‘* lamentation, mourning 
and wo.’’ ‘The labors of the convention clos- 
ed aud the members took their leave of the 
president, who was the governor of the 
state,—His excellency, Oliver Wolcott, 
Esq. Being one of the last who went out, 
his excellency asked me to sit down with 
him a few moments, ashe wished to know 
what my thoughts and feelings were on 
reviewing the scene of labor in which we 
had been employed twenty-one days. I 
replied that it reminded me of something 
Thad read. ‘*The Prophet Daniel had 
told us, that when he found by books that 
the time was nigh when his people should 
be delivered from captivity ; he set 
himself to pray three full weeks; at 
the end of which an Angel was sent to 
him, who informed him that his prayer 
was heard at the beginning, and that he 
was sent to the court of the king of Persia, 
but the Prince of the kingdom of Persia 
withstood him twenty-one days—when lo, 
Michael, one of the chief princes, came to 
help him.” Thatitwas evident that God 
turned the heart of the king and his court.— 
That we had set upon our business twen- 
ty-one days, and that no day had passed 
but something had been brought forward 
which had a bearing against religious lib- 
erty, but God in his Providence defeated 
our opponents and crowned our labors with 
success. His excellency acknowledged 
that no day had passed, but some oppo- 
sition, directly or indirectly, had been man- 
ifested to the rights of conscience. 

In April, A. D. 1820, I visited Phila- 
delphia the second time ; and met with the 
B. Gen. Convention as a delegate from the 
Conn. B. M. Board. We were in ses- 
sion about fifteen days. l.enjoyed many 
religious meetings which were very agree- 
able. I formed acquaintance with a num- 
ber of eminent ministers, twelve of whom 
are gone to the eternal world. 

The tide of affairs in Suffield, among 
the people to whom I administered, rolled 
as smoothly as might be expected. I was 
warmly solicited to remove to several 
places, where about double the amount of 
salary was offered that I received in Suf- 
field. 

Among the places to which I was in- 
vited, were Cheshire and Pittsfield in 
Mass., and Springfield in N. Y. where I 
visited and preached considerably. To 
many other places I had pressing invita- 
tions by letters, but did not visit many of 
them. The people in Suffield not only 
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manifested unwillingness to part with me, 


‘but unanimously objected to my leaving 


them. At particular times for several 
years it appeared probable to-me that I 
might leave Suffield ; but in 1828, I view- 
ed myself declining in years, and thought 
it probable that I should not be able to 
preach more than ten or twelve years 
longer, if my life should be continued, and 
resolved to make myself contented and 
spend the remnant of my days with that 
society, where I had labored about twen- 
ty years. [had not the least suspicion 
but it was the wish of every member of 
the church and society ; indeed all who 
said any thing in my hearing about it, as- 
sured me that it was so. 

The society in which I labored, had for 
many years been tranquil; and calmly, 
though at times by the extra exertions of 
individuals, prosecuted their society busi- 
ness, maintained their standing, and en- 
joyed their privileges. The day of peace 
was succeeded by a storm accompanied by 
a tornado. 

One man, a member of the church, had 
for several Sundays left the meeting and 
took a stand in opposition to the interests 
of the society ; he would give no reasons 
for his conduct, though ke was strongly 
urged in public and private. The know- 
ledge of a very low and dirty piece of 
knavery had transpired, which excited 
the rancor and malice of those who were 
implicated; and touched the tender sensi- 
bility in two or three others who gave evi- 
dence by their communication that they 
looked upon the crime to be no evil at alls 
but letting it be known was an unpardon- 
able sin. 

A scene of confusion ensued ; the peo- 
ple were divided in feeling, but that they 
were in judgment, is doubtful. 

It is hard for me to think, that people 
favored with the privileges they enjoyed, 
could believe it was right to cover iniquity. 

I thought I possessed influence enough to 
persuade brethren to respect the discipline 
of the gospel, to preserve order and not ex- 
pose themselves to ridicule, and the cause 
to reproach ; but in this | was deceived, I 
mignt as well have attempted to bridle 
Job’s leviathan. 

In the fall after these marvellous trans- 
actions a member moved in a meeting of 
the church that I should be dismissed 
from my pastoral relations to the church. 
‘I'wo-thirds of the brethren were much op- - 
posed to it. 

As myself and seven-eighths of the 
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church were ignorant of any such move 
being in contemplation, I requested breth- 
ren not to oppose it, for it weuld be a priv- 
ilege to me to be free. By my exertions, 
five voted for the measure and seven were 
silent. In the winter following I visited 
and preached in Attleborough, Providence, 
Troy, and New-Bedford. In the spring 
after I obtained a dismission from the 
church in Suffield, and united with the 
Baptist church in Hartford. Feeling a 
reluctance to the embarrassment of a pas- 
toral relation with any church, I devoted 
a considerable part of my time to travel- 
ling. In 1830, I left home in August, was 
about three hours on my way to Hartford, 
went on board the steamboat at half past 
two o'clock P. M., and was in N. Y. next 
morning before sunrise; left N. Y. the sun 
half an hour high, inthe steamboat North 
America, and was in Albany before the 
sun set. Having travelled three hundred 
and thirty miles in thirty hours. 

From Scheneetady I passed up the ca- 
nal in a packet-boat to Utica, where I took 
the stage and travelled over eight or nine 
counties, but went no farther west than 
Auburn; returning to the east te Madison, 
I went from there to Deruyter, to Pitcher, 
and Norwich on Chenango River, frem 
thence to Madison and through Cherry 
Valley to Albany: and then being moved 
by steam to Hartford, and by a stage to 
Sufheld, I reached home, found my fam- 
iy well, though three men, heads of fam- 
ilies, and several others near us, had died 
in my absence. Sickness and death are 
under the direction of an eternal Provi- 
dence. Man knoweth nct his time ;—but 
the length of his days and the moment of | 
his dissolution, are with HIM, whose coun- 
sel shall stand. and who will do ali his 
pleasure. 

My tour to the west was agreeable and 
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disagreeable. Agreeable, as it afforded 
opportunity to attend many religious meet- 
ings, including three Associations, where 
many ministers and brethren were collect- 
ed :—as it served to revive old aequaint- 
ance and to form new; and gave me op- 
portunity to see the improvements, wealth 
and population of that country, which, 
since I was upon the stage of action, was 


a howling wilderness, where harmless 
moose and deer, the delicious turkey, the 
fierce panther, the surly bear, and the 
sanguinary wolf, with thousands of wild 
beasts roamed; and with the red man, 
claimed the territory as their own. Those 
flourishing towns, splendid villages, and 
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elegant edifices, for private and public 
use, the granaries and barns surrounded 
by numerous.and huge stacks of the finest 
wheat, meadows and pastures stocked with 
flocks and herds and steeds, of the best 
breeds in Europe, appears to one like en- 
chantment, and reminds him of the fabu- 
lous accounts of the golden age. 

Some circumstances rendered my west- 
ern visit disagreeable. It was the time of 
the gubernatorial election ; aad the mania,. 
like Salem witchcraft memory, seemed to 
bave taken as powerful possession of some, 
as the legion of wicked spirits did of the 
swine of Gadara. They ran down the 
steep of folly into a sea of nonsense. In 
some circles the most that might be heard 
was, who will be Governor, and how shall 
we support the ‘ Anti-masenic”’ ticket ? 

To hear religious conversation inter- 
rupted by professors, and by men who 
called themselves ministers of the gospel, 
by crowding in questions in an abrupt 
manner respecting masonry and anti-ma- 
sonry, and making it their whole theme, 
to the exclusion of the bible and its in- 
struction, was very painful.to me. It led 
me to think of aman with whom I was: 
well acquainted in Conn. and of whom I 
was creditably informed, that he stated in 
public, that he wanted no better religion 
than anti-masonry. 

In the summer of 1831, I visited Attle- 
borough, Mass. by the urgent request of 
the Baptist society there ; and preached to 
them seven or eight Sundays. 

Many of the people were pleasing, their 
meeting house and parsonage house were 
inviting ; but there were other circumstan- 
ces Which appeared to me more forbid- 
ding. 

My wish was to remove to Ohio, or into 
one of the western states. Not being able 
to sell my real estate in Suffield, I felt un- 
prepared to go to the west: and as I had 
preached some that season, and much for- 
merly to the second B. Society in Cole- 
brook, I was persuaded to remove and 
serve them a year. 

J removed from Suffield on the sixth of 
October, A. D. 3831. 

The society in Colebrook with which 
I Jabored, had been low and broken for 
some time, singing was neglected, and but 
very little hat been done for the support 
of worship. Elder Doty, who had been 
their minister for eight or nine years, had 
preached abroad a part of the time for 
several years. The compensation he re- 
ceived at home was so little, that he 
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thought it was his duty to serve other peo- 
ple, which he has done more than two 
years; much to his own advantage, and I 
trust for the good of others. The people 
here were excited to action, and have done 
more than was expected. 

There are but very few elderly people 
in the society; the most of the congrega- 
tion are in youthful bloom. 

The church is very small, and except 
the Lord of sabaeth leaves them a seed, 
their visibility will be extinct. 

After the year expired for which I en- 
gaged, the people were anxious that I 
should engage for another year. 

As I saw no prospect of disposing of my 
property in Suffield to advantage, I in- 
formed the people that I weuld serve them, 
the Lord willing, while I should be with 
them, but made no engagement of time. 

The congregation has always been rath- 
er small; and as much mechanical busi- 
ness is donein the vicinity, there are many 
‘transient persons, with some residents, who 
on Sundays are going to and fro, but rare- 
ly go to a steady place of worship. 

Whether the good cause will prevail 
here, or whether worship will be publicly 
neglected, and the semblance of religious 
‘society fail, is with Him, who gives in 
mercy and withholds in righteousness, and 
by whom the hairs of our heads are num 
bered. This is a rough part of our coun- 
try, interspersed with heavy streams of 
water, and affording some ef the best nat- 
ural privileges in the world fer mechanical 
business which requires the aid of water. 

I have resided in this society a year and 
nine months, and people are anxious that 
4 should continue. I acknowledge that I 


am not pleased with a reugh hilly coun- |. 


try, and some ether circumstances are not 
very enticing. How I be, and what my mo- 
tives and measuresare, is animportantcon- 
sideration ; but where I be, iscomparatively 
of little importance. I have been attended 
with a rheumatic affection across my right 
side to my back fer twe months, so that I 
could perferm but little excepting my min- 
isterial duties, nor them witheut pain. 

It is now a question whether I shall ev- 
er accomplish one thing which I have long 
desired, a removal to the west. I know 
however, ‘* My times are in the hands of 
Him” whose} government is administered 
in eternal wisdom, infinite power and 
boundless goodness. 


[The following postscript from his son 
properly terminates these sketches. ] 


REV. ASAHEL MORSE. 
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In the autumn of 1832, he became the 
pastor of the second Baptist church in 
Colebrook. Here he remained four years, 
preaching most of the time. It was during 
his residence in Celebrook, that he became 
conscious that his physical energies were 
soon to become the victim of a chronic in- 
firmity.. A paralytic affection seized 
him while addressing his congregation, and 
so shattered his mind, that, although he 
partially regained his health, yet, in rela- 
tion to the subject he was then discussing 
he never became able to. fully explain it, 
although it was a feature in which he had 
been previously fully at home. He removed 
to Suffield in the year 1836, his infirmity 
growing upen him se rapidly as to render 
him ‘totally incapable of performing the 
active duties of ministerial life. Here he 
remained until his death. which happened 
on the tenth of June, 1838. About seven 
weeks previous to his death he was strick- 
en with an apoplectic fit—from this he re- 
covered so as to be ablé to cotverse with 
his family and friends. During this brief 
period, with the fullest conviction of the 
shertness of his own life, he manifested 
the utmost cenfidence in the doctrines he 
had so long preached, and frequently say- 
ing he relied upon his Saviour for salva- 
tion. He manifested up to Wednesday 
evening previous to his death, an entire 
resignation to the will of God. From 
this time until the Sunday following, he 
became apparently unconscious of what 
was passing around him, and thus he re- 
mained until he expired. His age was 
sixty-six years and seyen months. 


C. G. Morse. 


As the shipwrecked mariner gladly 
leaves the sinking vessel, and hastens to 
enter the life-beat, which rises above the 
stormy wave and bears him in safety to 
the shore; so does the Chiristian, leaving 
every thing else, enter the true life boat, 
which will never sink, in full assurance of 
hepe that it will bring him safe to the 
heavenly shore. Gladiy does he fly for 
refuge to the only sure hope of man,— 
redemption through the blood of Christ. 
— Bickersteth. 
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THE REV. WILLIAM INNES. 


Truly honorable is the name of this 
venerable brother, now trembling with in- 
firmity, and bowing under the weight of 
years. Educated for the ministry in the 
church of Scotland, he labored for some 
years in her communion, but satisfied at 
length of the unscriptural basis on which 
‘she rested, and convinced that he himself 
had never been baptized in the way re- 
quired by the Great Master, he nobly sac- 
rificed his possessions and prospects, relin- 
_quished his charge, and identified himself 
with the few poor Baptists which Edin- 
burgh then knew. Among them he la- 
bored, and at their request became their 
pastor; and as they could not meet his 
necessities and those of his family, rather 
than leave the people he loved, he became 
at once the pastor andthe tradesman. This 
is by no means to be desired where it can 
be avoided; for each occupation demands 
the whole man, and the probability is that 
he who attempts the two will fail in both. 
This excellent brother is now not less than 
seventy, and his appearance and infirm- 
ities are those of an old man. 

But the reflection is a delightful one 
that his whole life has been spent in the 
service of the best of masters; nor has it 
been spent in vain. Mr. Innes has for 
many years past ministered to a large and 
wealthy church, who have held him in 
very high and merited esteem. For two 
or three years past the Rev. Jonathan 
Watson has been associated with him in 
the pastorate, but the members of the 
church always rejoice to see their vener- 
able friend in the pulpit. 

The labors of this estimable servant of 
Jesus Christ, both in the pulpit and from 
the press, have been truly admirable. His 
excellent ‘‘ Sketches of Human Nature,” 
on some accounts the best practical Man- 
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ual for church members ever published, 
would alone be sufficient to make. his 
name fragrant for generations yet to come. 
Mr. Fuller always spoke of the volume as 
beyond all price, and I have been delight- 
edto find that it was long ago: reprinted 
in this country. Other excellent volumes 
have proceeded from his pen, and are all 
highly esteemed. 

As a preacher Mr. Innes, alike in mat- 
ter, in style, in spirit, and in manner, has 
proved himself a worthy successor of the 
apostles, while his private character, and 
his **teaching from house to house,’’ has 
shown him in perfect consistency with his 
public engagements. Never did any man 
devote himself to business with less inju- 
ry to his own religion or to his ministerial 
engagements. He has been a living lec- 
ture on the character and the beauty of 
holiness. His popularity among his own 
people has ever been increasing, but his 
modesty has been such that he has scarce- 
ly ever preached out of Scotland. May 
this apostelic brother live for years: yet to 
come, to diffuse around him the saver of 
the knowledge of the gospel of Christ. 


THE REV. STEPHEN J. DAVIS, 


This excellent man is one of two broth- 
ers in the ministry, the sons of the Rev. 
Stephen Davis, formerly of Clonmel in 
Ireland, well known as travelling some 
years since through the United States on 
behalf of the Baptist Irish Society. Call- 
ed by divine grace in early life, and hav- 
ing been baptized by his father at Clonmel, 
he was introduced to collegtate study at 
Bristol. Here he manifested the same 
amiability, piety. and steady habits which 
have ever since distinguished his character. 
In 1830 he was ordained at Weymouth, 
a popular watering place, and was em- 
inently successful in resuscitating a declin- 
His sermons, equally re- 
markable for evangelical unction and a 
beautiful chaste style, were listened to 
with great interest, and his affectionate 
christian deportment in all his intercourse 
with his people tended to crowd the house 


ing church. 
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and to secure for him ‘universal esteem, 
while not a few heard from his lips the 
truth which the Holy Spirit blest for ‘the 
conversion of their souls. 

A very few years elapsed. and it became 
important that an efficient pastor shuuld 
be provided for the church at Salter’s Hall, 
{the only Baptist church, strictly speak- 
Ing, within the limits of the city of Lon- 
don,) and their attention was directed to 
my friend as every way adapted to the 
station. ‘This important post he has filled 
amidst very many discouragements, with 
eminent advantage, and has secured the 
cordial attachment of a large body of af- 
fectionate friends. 

In person Mr. D. is about the average 
height, somewhat spare in size, with a be- 
nevolent and intellectual countenance, and 
is about thirty-six years of age. He has 
no novel doctrines, hor eccentric habits to 
recommend him, he never indulges‘in de- 
traction to fill his house ; but is grave, pi- 
ous, laborious and persevering. His ser- 
mons are studied and delivered with great 
eare. Correct sentiments, and pure taste 
shinein‘them all. He is always listened 
to by the inteiligent, whether stated or oc- 
casional hearers, with pleasure, It is in- 
deed, in a day when almost every one is 
straining after novelty. a rich, intellectual 
and spiritual treat, ‘to attend on such a 
preacher. Whe posi'ion he occupies is one 
of great difficulty, as families are constant- 
dy removing from London to its suburbs, 
so that his congregation almost changes 
every three or four years, and he himself 
has more than once been invited to re- 
move, but deeply should i regret to hear 
that he had accepted any call which should 
take him from the British metropolis. 

For a few years past my excellent broth- 
er has been the devoteil and judicious 
secretary of the Baptist Home Missionary 
Society, the duties of which office he has 
discharged with exemplary diligence, fidel- 
ity, and courtesy. Long may his life be 
prolonged thus to ‘‘ serve his generation by 
the will of God.” 
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THE REV, WILLIAM G, LEWIS. 


This is one of the strong-minded, ener- 
getic and eminently devoted pastors of En- 
gland. Originally engaged in business, 
he had very few early advantages, and as 
Baxter is reported to have said of himself, 
so might brother Lewis tell us, that no 
university has to answer for his faults ; be- 
sides this, though favered with a good de- 
gree of piety, he was for some years in the 
trammels of a perverted theology, and 
eould scarcely allow the unconverted to 
be responsible to the moral government 
of God. Indeed he weuld reluctantly have 
urged duty te any considerable extent, 
either on saint or sinner. Under these 
circumstances he was called tothe pastor- 
ate of a small church in a bankrupt state, 
oppressed with a heavy debt on a large 
house almost empty, in the important na- 
valtownofChatham. He felt his respon- 
sibility, and happily gave himself ‘to the 
word of God and te prayer.’? He soon 
discovered his mistakes, and worked his 
way toasystem which should include the 
whole of the sacred: volume. The happy 
effects were soon seen. Antinomian sleep- 
ers were offended, but sinners were con- — 
verted ; the church was very greatly in- 
creased; his brethren highly esteemed 
him ; and he became eminently useful and 
popular. ‘ 

After having labored at Chatham abou 
fifteen years, several circumstances occur- 
red, about three years ago, suggesting the 
desirableness of a removal. No sooner 
did this become known than he was invi- 
ted by the first church at Cheltenham, to 
succeed the Rev. James Smith, who had 
removed to London. He entered on this 
station with some difficulties threatening 
trouble ; happily, however, the Great 
Head of the church favored him with dis- 
cretion, and after a-sshort time he saw all 
around him was light and gladness. God 
has eminently blessed Lis labors, and his 
people, old and young, rich and poor, ‘* es- 
teem him very highly in love for his work’s 
sake.” The large house has for some 
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time past been crowded, and a much lar- 
ger one has just been erected. May he la- 
bor in it long and happily. 

In person Mr. Lewis is above the aver- 
age height and breadth ; his complexion 
is very dark ; his large black eyes almost 
look you through, and his voice is full of 
power. His doctrines are eminently 
scriptural; strong sense characterizes all 
his instructions ; and uneeasing labor and 
holy consistency out of the pulpit, greatly 
advance the success of his efforts in it.— 
His age is about fifty ; he has a family of 
fourteen children, several of whom he has 
had the happiness to baptize into the 
church, nor has any one of them given 
him pain. He isat present exerting an 
excellent influence over a wide circle. 
May the number of such servants of our 
common Master be greatly increased. I 
believe that Mr. Lewis has never publish- 
ed any thing more than one or two ser- 
mons, and as many circular letters. He 
has a brother in the ministry—the Rey. 
B. Lewis, of London. : 


THE REV. JAMES LISTER. 


This now venerable minister of Jesus 
Christ has been pastor of the second Bap- 
tist church in Liverpool for a period nearly 
approaching forty years. Tor a few years 
previous he was the pastor of the first Bap- 
tist church formed on the Engiish model 
in the city of Glasgow. After the death 
of the venerable and exeellent Samuel 
Medley a second chureh was formed in 
Liverpool, and Mr. L. was invited to the 
pastorate. For some yeats his difficulties 
were so great as to render it extremely 
doubtful whether or not he could continue 
to occupy his position. Cordially attach- 

‘ed, however, to his people, and they to 
him, they persevered in their zealous and 
prayerful efforts, and the church long wor- 
shipping in Lime-street, but which has 
recently built a new and more beautiful 
iouse in another part of the town, has for 
some years past been reckoned the most 
wealthy in the denomination in the Unit- 


ed Kingdom. 
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About the preaching of Mr. Listerthere is 
nothing likelyto impress a stranger with the 
idea of his great superiority. But a length- 
ened acquaintance with him will convince 
you that he isa ripe scholar, an eminently 
excellent man, and a thoroughly good di- 
vine; while the careful preparation of his. 
sermons, and their unceasing variety will 
show how diligently he must labor in his. 
study. In appearance Mr. L. had noth- 
ing very commanding till age, for he can- 
not be less than sixty-six, planted its snows 
on his head. He is about the average 
height, thin enough for an American, cau- 
tious in his measures, and constantly show- 
ing great penetration into character. In 
early life he wassomewhat above the stand- 
ard of moderate Calvinism but was always 
favorable to active efforts for the extension 
of christianity; in later years, no ene has 
heard of any difference of views between 
him and his brethren. His influence 
among christians of every class in Liver- 
pool is great, and his own denomination in 
that mighty district ofthe country, univer- 
sally treat his opinions with great defer- 
ence. Inaword his character, labors, and 
success make him greatly beloved; and 
whenever he may be called to his rest, his 
loss from earth will be sincerely deplored 
as a severe calamity. It is to be lamented 
that his great modesty, and his love of 
home make him personally a stranger a 
hundred miles from Liverpool. His fame 
as a scholar and divine has often induced 


| his brethren to endeavor to obtain visits 


from him, but he thinks that he cannot 
preach out of his own pulpit, and his peo- 
ple think that no one can preach so well 


-as he does in it; and so between them it is 


arranged that his visits elsewhere are ‘‘ few 
and far between.’’ Brother Lister is an 
excellent man, a valuable preacher and 
pastor, and a most interesting companion. 
Long may he live tosee the happy results 
of his quiet untiring energy. 


THE. REY. JAMES P. MURSELEL. 


Few ministers of any denomination, or 
in any part of the world are more eminent 
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for talents, or whatever contributes to a 
successful, popular speaker, than the suc- 
cessor of Robert Hall, at Leicester. 

Mr. M. was the son of an excellent 
christian tradesman, and gratuitous pastor 
ofa small Baptist church in Hampshire. 
Indications of his talents were given in 
early life, and excited hopes of his future 
eminence and usefulness which have not 
been disappointed. While very young he 
put on Christ, and was encouraged to enter 
on preparatory studies for the christian 
ministry. After spending several years at 
Bristol college, he became the pastor of a 
small church in the city of Wells, and 
speedily excited considerable attention. 
After the removal of Mr. Hall to Bristol, 
Mr. Mursell was invited to succeed him 
at Leicester, where he has always had a 
large congregation. 

Mr. M. is somewhat below the average 
size, with a head and countenance indica- 
tive of great energy and independence. 
We is an original thinker, and his man- 
ners, voice and appearance are well adapt- 
ed to impress his auditors in his favor. 
Though I suppose his age to be consider- 
ably less than fifty, his hair has long been 
gray. His reading has been extensive, 
and I imagine he must at some time or 
other have been a hard student, though he 
never seems to wish that credit should be 
awarded to him on thisscore. He happily 
blends reasoning with pathos, and argu- 
ment with history, so that he seems able 
to carry his hearers wherever he pleases. 
He is much admired by ardent and intel- 
lectual young people; partly, it may be 
hoped, from their conviction that he is 
intent on their salvation, and partly, it 
must be feared, because he greatly loves 
to satirize all persons and things that he 
does not approve. This cangerous talent 
has in a lamentable degree injured his use- 
fulness, and done much to make him un- 
happy. His crue] philippic against Drs. 
Cox and Hoby, on the platform of the 
Baptist Union, after their return from a 
visit to the United States, because they 
did not meet his wishes in their treatment 
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of slavery, was one of the most unlovely 
scenes I ever witnessed ; and greatly out 
of season, as he had noconnexion with the 
Union, and was not solicited by its com- 
mittee or officers to speak. The effect has 
of course, been to injure only himself. This 
same love of opposition to his brethren, 
and of indulging in sarcasm, makes him 
prominent in political, parochial, and other 
assemblies, having little or no connexion — 
with the high office he is called to fill. 
But for this unhappy spirit, Mr. Mursell 
would be one of the most influential and 
useful Baptist ministers in the old wor!d. 
Alas, that such talents should be so un- 
profitably employed! We hope that 
many years may yet be allotted to this 
talented brother, may his days still to 
come be every way worthy of his splendid 
abilities, and his important position. 


GO FORWARD. 


Onward, onward, let us pass, 
Trusting in the Saviour’s grace; 
Passing through each toil and pain, 
Everlasting life to gain. 


Forward, forward, let us go, 

From the world of pain and wo, 
Reaching forth to heaven our home, 
Where our foes will never come. 


Onward, onward, still we cry, 
For the. cruel foe is nigh;, 

Never shall we be at rest, 

Till we reach the Saviour’s breast. 


Victory, victory, we shall sing, 
In the presence of our King :— 
Fought the fight, and won the day, 
Death and hell have fled away. 


C. 


The heart of man is his worst part be- 
fore it is regenerated, and the best after- 
ward; it is the seat of principles, and the 
fountain of actions.— Lave. 
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States. 


Maine, 5 

New-Hampshire, . 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode Island, 

Connecticut, 

New-York, . 

New-Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, . : 

Maryland, . " ; ; 

Virginia, c ; : 

North Carolina, . 

South Carolina, 

Georgia, 

F lorida, 

Alabama, 

Louisiana, 4 

Mississippi, - : : 

Arkansas, ‘ : ‘ ‘ 

Tennéssee, 

Kentucky, . 

Missouri, 

Illinois, 

Indiana, ’ 3 ‘ 

Ohio, wt ‘ , : : 

Michigan, . . : ; 

Wisconsin, : : 

Iowa, . 

Total in the United States, 
Anti-Mission Baprists. 

All North of Dist. of Columbia, 

Virginia, 

North Carolina, ; : 

South Carolina, . : : 

Georgia, ‘ 

Alabama, . 

Louisiana, «. 

Mississippi, . 

Arkansas, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 

Missouri, y . fe 

Jowa, 

Illinois, 

Indiana, ‘ 


Ohio, 
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Votal.:« : ‘ ; ; 
Grand Total in United States, 
Texas, . ; ‘ } i 
British Provinces, . d 
West Indies, . : : 
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Baptists 1n AMERICA, 


Y REV. Je M- PECK. 
No. “3 Bapved) : 
hg Churc’s| Minis’s.| Licen’s | in one Total. Gain. 
year 
13} 296) 215 35| 2,464! 23,860) 1789 
Zien 110 84 1} 1,174! 10,825} 290 
9} 127| 93, 10) 1,432] 10,404 
11} 209| 196 30] 2,802) 30,842} 651 
D) 40 44 6} 983 7,560! 918 
6} 107} 104 16] 2,45 15,340} 1092 
42} 812; 733} 124] 14,642) 98,557] 10,489 
4 88 80 18 1,365) 11,452} 1206 
15| .. B75! 178 45| 4,681; 27,285] 3632 
9 20 13 2} 262) 2,070] 380 
94, 498! 245 35110,162} 75,934} 5982 
93| 467| 270 56] 2,974} 32,396] 4655 
121 3741 213 27! 2.9111 38,677] 1079 
281 652! 297] 101) 4,224) 43,573] 1415 
1 17 8 1} 128 670| 670 
14] 363! 158 41] 4,123} 25,651] 6523 
4 63 34 9} 356) 2,737| 410 
14{ 293}) 140 24| 3,409] 16,305] 2324 
5 51 26 5| 227] ~—-1,621 
19} 360! 226 61| 4,428} 25,431 
40} 643} 282 78] 7,3541 59,015] 4918 
19| 247] 194 27| 3.141] 14,3681 3832 
19} 255) 17 48} 2,303/ 11,270] 1903 
21; 306) 141 44} 2,784] 15,795} 2640 
951 4441 290 50; 4,481! 26,560] 5985 
9} 1511 104 18} 727]  7,940|- 1116 
1 34 23 2 98) 1,284] 527 
3 34 17 2} 190) 857| 23 
391} 7523! 4508 916] 86,234] 638,279] 64,939 
10 92 50 4|- 112} . 3,264 
10 94 42 i edlaian bs A Cuil se da 
10] 183 80 230] 6,784 
9 74 5 2 250 
15} 238 79 11} 416! 8,570 
9} 158 66 8} 395| 6,421 
1 4 D 80 
4 31 14 64 804 
1 10 6 25 300 
96} 367| 179 1 545} 13,824 
14] 161 78 330; 6,266 
11)» 1121 57 300| 4,424 
1 10 9 4 
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540 9280 5373| 2004| 89,589! 707,942 
1 6 20 386 

155} 25! 2,903! 20,655 
411 .92| 2.430! 36,371 
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1121} 94,042) 765,354| 78,419 
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REVIEWS. 


Tue Curistian Ministry: its designa- 
tion—tls culture and its responsibilities. 


1. The Rey. Dr. Williams’ discourse 
before the Hudson River Association, 18th 
June, 1844. 

2. The Rev. Joseph Walker’s sermon 
before the Virginia Baptist Education So- 
ciety, 3d June, 1844. 

3. The Rev. Albert G. Palmer’s ser- 
mon at the Stonington Union Association, 
19th June, 1844. 


It certainly augurs well for the health- 
ful vigilance, the holy jealousy of our wide 
spread churches, that a topic so impor- 
tant as the one above indicated has simul- 
taneously, but without concert, been se- 
lected as the theme of discussion in differ- 
ent sections of the country ; and that it has 
in each case been so highly appreciated, 
and deemed so seasonable, that the 
churches themselves with spontaneous 
and prompt decision have demanded the 
publication of the three discourses above 
mentioned. We cheerfully accord our 
own humble testimony in approbation of 
this courses The importance of the min- 
istry to the welfare of the churches, and 
the evangelizing of the world can scarcely 
be over-estimated; and just in proportion 
as this importance is duly recognised, the 
churches may be expected to examine 
with the utmost carefulness, the creden- 
tials of this ministry; to encourage and 
aid its culture, and sympathize with its 
inconceivably solemnand weighty respon- 
sibilities. In the first and last of these du- 
ties our fathers excelled. It is the natural 
result of human weakness and error, that 
while in this generation, a much more 
generous amount of attention, care and 
expense has been given to the intellectual 
improvement of ministers, these other 
points should be comparatively cast into 
the shade. Hence the desirableness, yea 
the indispensable necessity of giving time- 
ly and earnest heed to such admonitions 
and counsels as are contained in these ser- 
mons, especially the first and third. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


| the cause of ministerial education.” 
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It will indeed be a dark day for Bap- 
tist churches, full of the omens of defection 
and ruin, when in our solicitude for the 
learning, or the worldly esteem in which 
our ministry is held, we sink the higher 
and prime inquiry whether they bear the 
special signature of the Holy Spirit, and 
thus are worthy to be recognised as the 
ambassadors of Christ. Again, therefore, 
we repeat our congratulation to the 
churches, that there hasecome up this 
loud voice of entreaty and warning.— 
While it is sounding forth in New-En- 
gland from a youthful and honored son, 
and the fathers there are enforcing it by 
their solemn and approving ‘¢amen!”’ 
and the Old Dominion, from the convoca- 
tion of her hundreds of churches and pas- 
tors assembled at her capitol, gives her 
adherence to the sentiment; we rejoice 
that the Joud accents of the Hudson River 
Association, with her more than fifty 
churches and twelve thousand communi- 
cants, by the voice of one whom she and 
the whole country delight to hear, has 
given even more fully and elaborately 
than the others, the timely caution, the 
ample and fundamental instruction. 

The discourses before us, though look- 
ing at the subject in somewhat different 
aspects, will be found harmonious in their 
sentiment and in their general design. Dr. 
Williams founds his upon the words em- 
ployed by those claiming, as he thinks 
unjustly, to be John the Baptist’s disciples, 
and who had not so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost. Acts 19 : 2.— 
Compared with the sentiment enunciated 
by the beloved disciple, 1 John 2: 27. 
But the anointing which ye have received 
of him abideth in you, and ye need not that 
any man teach you. 

A severe criticism would probably ob- 
ject to founding the sentiment of the dis- 
course on such a basis. He enunciates his 
theme, drawn from: the blended light of _ 
both texts, in the following words. ‘*The 
doctrine of the Scriptures as to the Holy 
Ghost, in the relations of that doctrine to 
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the palpable objection to this way of edu- | mate ministry in that church. He alone 


cing an important doctrine, issimply this: 


neither the one text nor the other have | 


sermonizing, as reasonable and important 
as it is generally understood, we cannot 


but regret that it should have the sanction | 


of authority so respectable and with many 
minds so conclusive as the admired author 
af this discourse. This idea, we pre- 
sume, will readily occur to many readers, 
when they commence the perusal, and 


before they are warmed with the noble | 


thoughts, and charmed with the fascina- 
tion of style and imagery which here are 
so profusely scattered. We know it may 
be said in justification ef the violation of 
a rule in this instance, ‘‘the doctrine is 
itself true, and is abundantly sustained by 
ather scripture testimonies.”’ It may even 
be made out on some principle of @ fortiort 
reasoning, from these texts. Tor if com- 
mon disciples, the ordinary members of 
the churches are or were as these words 
describe them, then with more abundant 
reason should ministers share this divine 
anointing of the Holy Spirit. Still we 
shéuld much prefer a different text for 
this admirable discourse. But we have 
done with criticism. The wide influence 
of so brilliant and attractive an eXample, 
are our apology, if any be necessary, for 
having ventured it in this instance. 

The discussion of the above theme is 
conducted under the three following heads : 

1. The doctrine of the bible as to the 
Holy Ghost. 2. The relations of this 
doctrine to the cause of Ministerial educa- 
tion. 3. The consequent duties of the 
church in our times, as growing out of 
these relations. 

Fach ofthese topics is discussed with 
1}, usual discrimination, beauty and per- 
unency of the author. 

Under the first of these heads, he thus 
speaks of the designationvof the ministry : 

‘‘The same Divine Agent who is the 


author of membership in the one true 
church of God, is the author of the legiti- 


is entitled to put a man into the Christian 
ministry. All the synods of the world, 


Wy -_-., | were they united in the act, and even the 
any reference to the minisiry. As this isa | y - 


violation of one of the cardinal rules of | 


very colleye of Apostles, would have been 
guilty of intrusion and usurpation, if they 
should send forth a man to the work of a 
Christian preacher, except as they had 
reason to believe that the Holy Spirit went 
before them in calling the man to the 
work. Not that the Holy Ghost now calls 
miraculously, by audible voices, and sen- 
sible signs. But he does as really, as dis- 
tinctively and effectually, call men now 
to this office, as of old, Elisha was sum- 
moned from the plough, and John, the 
writer of the text before us, from the ship 
and fishing nets of his father, the one to 
the station of a prophet, and the other to 
the higher dignity of an apostle. The 
Spirit thus calls by creating certain desires 
in the heart of the Christian minister ; by 
bestowing on him certain spiritual endow- 
inents; by enabling his brethren in the 
Christian church to recognise, with the 
help of the Scriptures, the presence of 
those endowments, and to verify the char- 
acter of these desires; and by authorizing 
them, then, and then only, to authenticate 
that call by their solemn acknowledgment 
and attestation. The church, then, does 
not issue and sign a minister’s real cre- 
dentials to the ministry. These must be 
signed by the Holy Ghost. The church 
enly endorses on them her belief that the 
signature is actually that of the Holy 
(shost ; and that she sees in the candidate, 
his exercises, his character and his endow- 
ments, as compared with the law of Scrip- 
ture, the marks of God’s work and the 
signature of a divine call. And thus the 
man enters upon the responsible and aw- 
ful work of the christian ministry. My 
brethren in the ministry of Christ’s gos- 
pel, how awful is our position, and how 
crushing our responsibility. We are act- 
ing as before the face, and by the fiat of 
God the Holy Ghost, in our own induc- 
tion, or that of others, to the work which 
employs us.” 


To the same purport, though differing a 
little in the language, is the testimony. 0 
Mr. Palmer’s sermon, founded on 1 Cor. 
4:1. Let aman so account of us as of the 
ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mys- 
teries of God. From these words he dis- 
cusses, first, the relations, and second, the 
responsibilities of the christian ministry. 
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‘Under the first head he shows that the 
ministry is Christ’s by redemption, by re- 
generation, by sanctification, constituting 
together the basis of ministerial character : 
and next— 


“"The ministry is Christ’s, by designa- 
tion. ‘Ihave chosen you and ordained 
you, that you should go and bring forth 
fruit, and that your fruit should remain.’ 
A man isnot at liberty to choose this call- 
ing, as he would select one for himself from 
the various secular callings and pursuits 
oflife. He is not at liberty to say, ‘I will 
devote myself to the work of the ministry, 
because in my own judgment and in the 
judgment of my friends, I think I can ac- 
complish more good in this department of 
Christian labor, than in any other. 
With a disposition to do good, even to 
the extent of his ability, and with natural 
endowments which would seem to war- 
rant him success, he is nevertheless, not 
at liberty to conclude, from such data 
alone, that the menistry is his appropriate 
work. Designation to this responsible 
office appeals to other authority, than 
(that, which, at best, is but adventitious 

and circumstantial, ‘ No man taketh this 
office upon himself, but he that is called 
of God, as was Aaron.’ It may not be as- 
sumed. Itis aworkijinto which no man 
may thrust himself, however good his heart. 
however great his natural or acquired abil- 
ites. 

Nor does the power of designation lie in 
the church. The commission of the min- 
istry proceeds not from councils, presby- 
_teries, synods, Bishops, or Popes; nor yet 
from the church, but immediately from 
Christ himself, the. great head of the 
Church. The power of recognition and 
acknowledgment, may be, and doubtless 
is vested inthe church. But the primary 
power of designation, Christ reserves in 
his own hands. By his Spirit, he still 
walks amidst the golden candlesticks, and 
saysto one here and to another there, ‘ go 
work in my vineyard.’ It is the province 
of the Lord of the harvest alone, to send 
forth laborers into the harvest. The im- 
‘portance of maintaining this old senti- 
‘ment, cannot be too deeply felt. It 
lies at the basis of a spiritual Christianity. 
|The denial of it, has been, and is still to a 
lamentable extent, the great practical her- 
esy of the church. It is one of the deep- 
laid devices of Satan, to monopolize the 
ministerial office ; to have men there of 
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his own selection; and to a great extent, 
he has succeeded.”’ 


This point he illustrates by pertinent 
cases in the old world and in the new, an- 
cient and modern. Dr. Williams under his 
second division thts judiciously discourses : 


“The Spirit neither canonizes ignorance, 
nor yet is it dependent on human science. 
It uses human knowledge, and study, and 
teaching; but it puts all these into their 
proper and subordinate place. It makes 
learning the handmaid and not the mis- 
tress, in its scheme of preparation for the 
christian ministry. 

Our own denomination, like that of the 
religious society of Friends, or Quakers as 
they are more commonly called, has borne 
long, loud and earnest testimony, that the 
rights of the Spirit are paramount in pre- 
paring any man for the work ‘of the chris- 
tian ministry. Many of the founders of 
that sect had been in close relation with 
our own churches. We have alike pro- 
tested that the great qualification of any 
man for the ministry was the Spirit’s in- 
fluences, irrespective of human learning. 
They however condemn all ministerial 
education. This we have netdone. Nor 
have we united with them, or in doing as 
atleast many ofthem have done, in exalt- 
ing the Spirit’s influences above the Scrip- 
tures, and making the authority of those 
influences independent of the authority of 
the Scriptures. In this country we have 
through large districts of land shared with 
another denomination of christians, the 
Methodists, in the honor, toil and priva- 
tions of preaching the gospel to the poor. 
Many of our preachers in both denomina- 
tions, in years not long gone by, wére 
possessed of but little worldly culture, 
though often men full of the Holy Ghost, 
and mighty in the Scriptures. Of these 
men we are not ashamed. Christ was not 
ashamed toemploythem. The Holy Ghost 
was not ashamed to bless them. And 
the ministry which the Redeemer deigned 
to approve, and the Spirit to commission 
and to endorse—the ministry that defraud- 
ed Hell of its prey and peopled Heaven, 
that defended the truth, promoted holi- 
ness, rebuked sin, saved souls, and glad- 
dened angels, and entered to cast its crown 
of many stars before the Maker’s throne 
on high, is a ministry it will never be 
wise or safe to despise. We do not deny, 
that there has existed, in our own churches 
and those of our Methodist brethren, a 
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prejudice against a learned ministry. It 
was not entirely irrational when they saw 
, learning made, as in some cases it unhap- 
pily was made, a substitute for piety, and 
when the colleges of the land were allow- 
ed to usurp, as to the ministerial office, the 
place and prerogatives of the divine Para- 
clete. If we are shut up to this naked al- 
ternative—if we must have either learning 
without the Spirit, or the Spirit without 
learning, we say, with the rudest of our 
forefathers: give us the Spirit, and let 
the world keep its learning. But it is not 
necessary to make such alternative. We 
may have the Spirit and not reject learn- 
ing. We may cultivate learning and not 
forfeit the Spirit. 

The Spirit of God does not forbid the 
exercise of human diligence, or the aid 
received from human teachings, by those 
whom it calls into the ministry. Timothy 
had the Spirit of God, yet he was urged 
by Paul to stir up, by his own diligence, 
and prayers, and studies, the gift of God 
that wasin him. He had profited too, 
by the teachings of a pious Lois and 
Eunice in his own family. Apollos was 
mighty in the scriptures, and had been 
doubtless enlightened of the divine Spirit ; 
yet Aquila and Priscilla took him and 
taught him the way of God more perfect- 
ly. So also in the conversion of men from 
sin to holiness, the same Holy Spirit uses 
the labors\and teachings of ministers; and 
in the more perfect training of ministers 
for the effectual discharge of their duties, 
the Spirit has often deigned to employ the 
aid of their instructors, and the examples 
and counsels of their fathers in the chris- 
tian ministry. 

The growing intelligence of society 
makes it more and more advisable that 
the ministry should not fall below the ay- 
erage standard of intelligence in the com- 
munity they instruct. Hence in those de- 
nominations that have been most jealous 
of any undue deference to human learn- 
ing, there is apparent a growing desire for 
intellectual culture on the part of their 
ministry. A. revolution is quietly in pro- 
gress, changing generally and powerfully 
the sentiments and expectations of our 
own churches. Our theological institu- 
- tions have become their own letters of 
commendation to the churches. by the 
character and faithfulness of the ministry 
they have aided to form. The churches 
have been largely benefited by their stu- 
dents; and both in their domestic labors 
and in the foreign missions of the Amer- 
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ican Israel, God has deigned to use the 
sons these institutions have educated, and 
largely to bless them. 

In this state ‘of things it is needless thafé 
we should advocate the cause of Ministe- 
rial Education. It is a cause already 
most closely and strongly entwined with 
your iiterests, your affectiqgns and your | 
hopes. Hamilton and Newton, Princeton 
and Andover are pleading their own case 
in your pulpits, and in the far Eastern 
fields tilled by your Foreign Missions.” 


To like effect Mr. Walker in his very 
able sermon on Ministerial culture, found- 
ed on the words of Paul to Timothy, 2d 
Epistle 2:15, ‘* Study to show thyself ap- 
proved unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth,’’ discusses, 1. the design, 
2. the method, 3. the noblest end of study, 
and 4. finally inquires, ‘*who will be 
held responsible for the neglect of ministe- 
rial education ?” 

Under one of these heads, he goes at 
large into the advocacy of collegiate edu- 
cation, and sets forth its superior advan- 
tages to self education or private instruc- 
tion. As specimens, and for their intrin- 
sic value, we give unmutilated, two of his 
arguments to this point. 


“1. ft will establish patience. 'To ac- - 
quire knowledge on any subject is no easy 
task. Music, even with all its entrancing 
powers, when studied scientifically, de- 
mands intense application. There must 
be repeated trial, or there can be no pro- 
ficiency. Like the miner delving for the 
precious metals, the student must often 
strike into the same pit. Most minds 
from indolence or a natural obstinacy, are 
wanting in docility. They must be kept 
to the subject under consideration with 
some severity, or there can be but little 
success. I have heard of some mechan- 
ists, Who were surrounded with models— 
had on hand always a number of ma- 
chines partly completed, but could never 
make any one of them answer exactly the 
purpose for which it was designed. So 
in the studies of some preachers; almost 
every shelf and drawer contains the unfin- 
ished skeleton or manuscript of a sermon. 
Why are not these carefully reserved for 
future use? Why have we the head 
without the body? Iam persuaded the 
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reason is, not so much for want of genius 
ortalent, but for lack of patience. This 
will appear evident if we examine the 
manuscripts. Here then is the exordium. 
Tt condnets us with ease and dignity to 
the subject. The subject is just that which 
arises naturally out of the text. ‘The ar- 
gument, so far as it goes, is sound. The 
style is graceful and the language chaste, 
and we are convinced from this specimen, 
that the man who could proceed thus far, 
might have gone much farther. But we 
are stopt in the dark! The train of 
thought, like the trail ofa comet, is lost in 
the mist. We can trace it no longer.— 
Why this abrupt termination of so noble 
an enterprise? Ak! the mind became 
wearied. Truth could not be found with- 
out painful reflection. The mind begged 
arespite, and a respite was ingloriously 
‘granted—in other words, there was a lack 
of patience. Now, making due allowance 
for the difference of natural temper, I 
‘maintain that patience is to a great extent 
acquired. It becomes strengthened and 
‘confirmed by habitual perseverance. What 
can settle better this essential quality in 
the mind of the young minister, than the 
instruction of the college? In the college, 
study is made a business for a term of 
years. This lays the foundation of that 
patience which he will need all his life. 
‘At first, the mind, perplexed with the in- 
itricacy of language and science, may be 
fretful; but soon it is soothed and recon- 
ciled to the investigation of the most ab- 
Struse subjects. As the ox bends to the 
yoke, and toils steadily all the day, so 
‘the mind, accustomed to severe exercise, 
‘will contemplate in the deepest abstrac- 
tion, till truth is found, and the topic for 
idiscourse thoroughly understood. Robert 
Hall, it is said, possessed the power of 
‘abstracting his mind at pleasure in an em- 
inent degree. Doubtless this became a 
habit through constant discipline and ma- 
tured patience. A good workman can 
complete what he undertakes. Patience 
is essential to this end. 

2. College instruction matures the judg- 
ment. Wanting aclear judgment, a min- 
ister cannot be approved unto God. The 

'scantiness of our knowledge obliges us to 
decide in regard to many things by the 
aid of reason. When, after mature re- 
flection and a careful comparison of ideas, 
the mind assents to the truth or falsity of 
@ proposition, this assent is called judg- 
ment. The mind decides, though not 
with the certainty of demonstration, that 
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the matter under consideration is true or 
false, according to the evidence in the 
case. An accurate and speedy judgment 
between truth and error, is of the greatest 
importance to the minister of Christ. He 
is often called to his official duties, when 
there has been no time allowed for pre- 
vious preparation ; and yet, it will be ex- 
pected that he shall ‘*speak the words of 
truth and soberness.” He is to teach his 
fellow men what is the mind of the Spirit 
—the exact will of God concerning them. 
He must lay bare the depths of human 
depravity,—portray the purity and divin- 
ity of Christ,—the richness, efficacy and 
sufficiency of his atonement,—the inflex- 
ible justice as well as the tender mercy of 
the Eternal God, and the felicity of heav- 
en. The doctrines involved.in the fore- 
going expressions ought to be as familiar 
to the mind of the christian teacher, as is 
the sun to the natural eye. His judg- 
ment in relation to all matters connected 
with his sacred vocation, should be fully 
matured on the authority of revelation.— 
He must be able at any time to confront 
the captious observer with the reasons on 
which his views are founded. Moreover, 
‘a good workman’ will have an easy, 
perspicuous method of communication. 
He is ‘rightly to divide the word of truth.’ 
This is absolutely requisite, that he may 
be intelligible to his audience. . His 
thoughts should preserve a natural con- 
nexion, which the mind of the listener per- 
ceiving without labor, he is led step by 
step through the discourse, so that at its 
close, he carries home, not only the text, 
but the whele sermon with pleasure and 
profit to himself. Show me a preacher 
who observes not order; who commences 
his discourse in the middle, and ends at 
the beginning—who, before you can catch 
what he would wish to say, will throw in 
two or three parenthetical phrases—then 
jump to a new sentence before the first is 
finished; and I ask: To what purpose 
does he preach? Confusion, whether in 
ideas, arrangement, or speech, will neither 
entertain nor enlighten any one. All such 
irregularity arises from a weak judgment. 
And asound judgmentcan only be formed 
by a constant and patient exercise of the 
reasoning faculty. It is thus that correct 
principles are formed, and thence that le- 
gitimate consequences are deduced. Now 
we maintain that college tuition will best 
direct the mind in the principles of sound 
reasoning, and hence to the formation of a 
lucid judgment. Dependent as the judg- 
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ment is on accurate comparison, what can 
better establish it in the mind, than the 
study of language? Though the student 
forget his Latin and Greek, as many do, 
the first year after he leaves college, yet 
it cannot be denied that this branch of ed- 
ucation greatly aids the discriminating 
powers. The careful comparison of the 
corresponding words of different languages, 
matures the habit of close observation.— 
‘Thus the discerning faculties are improved 
and the exact import of words is ascertain- 
ed. It is by this and similar studies that 
the pupil gains a clear view of ideas, and 
reasons coherently through a discourse. 
How important this is to the man of God.” 


To guard against some of the common 
perversions which are made, or are liable 
to be made, of the advantages of learn- 
ing, Dr. Williams introduces several wise 
and timely suggestions, and cautions us 
by some glaring but not unnatural cases 
of abuse. The following hints are intro- 
duced by him for the same purpose, and 
though commending themselves at once 
to our approval, as soon as mentioned, 
have not been always duly considered. 


‘¢ Let us remember, then, there is much 
which learning cannot do. 
but put the student by the knowledge ot 
language, antiquity, and geography, into 
the position of one living in the times o 
the inspired apostle or prophet. This will 
not insure his always catching the true 
intent and significance of the passage of 
holy writ before him. Men of great wis- 
dam, of singular and practised acuteness, 
and probably greater masters of the lan- 
guage than the apostle who used it, heard 
him preach of the resurrection, and in 
their blindness understood him to propose 
the addition to their Pantheon of a new 
goddess by the name of Anastasis. Other 
men, familiar with scriptural language 
and imagery, and more thoroughly con- 
versant with Oriental customs than the 
most accomplished Orientalist in all the 
schools of the west, heard Christ himself 
speak, and misunderstood and distorted 
his language. Many of the carnal and 
blundering hearers of the ancient proph- 
ets were better Hebraists, if Hebrew 
learning alone were sufficient to give un- 
derstanding of the truth, than the most 
skilful of living scholars. In these cases, 
then, the hearers were in as favorable a 
condition as any in which modern exege- 
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sis can put the student ; 


man receiveth not the things of the Spiri 
ofGod: for they are foolishness unto him, 
neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned.’ And hence { 
pious ploughman, who never had learne: 
geography, orchronology, and who far fro 

having mastered other languages, kne 

not the grammar even of his own, an¢ 
was not mighty even in the alphabet 

English, but who had notwithstandin 
been taught by the Spirit of God th 
truth as it is in Jesus, might be competen 
to instruct in true religion these accom 
plished Rabbies, and vaunting philoso 
phers.” - 

‘¢ Tet us remember that much learnin 
has been possessed in later times by thos« 
nominal christians, who have yet gon 
astray as to the cardinal truths of christian 
ity, men, who like Taylor, the editor of ar 
elaborate Hebrew Concordance, and a la 
borious commentator on Paul’s epistle t 
the Romans, have read again and agair 
every letter ofthe original text, and though 
themselves profoundly versed in the doe: 
trines of the Bible, and yet remainec 
blind to the divinity of their Redeeme 
and the fact of an atonement.” 

‘* We might stop to show again how er 
rorists of various classes, if mere learning 
were our chief resource, would outwork 
us with that weapon. We might point 
to Maynooth, the Theological college o 
Irish Romanism, with its four hundreé 
and fifty students. We might look to th 

_world-renowned Propaganda Institutior 
at Rome, with its missionaries in trainin 
for all quarters of the earth, and whic 
boasts of hearing in its public solemnities. 
no less than forty-four different languages 
used. We might ask, have we the attain- 
ments, in biblical criticism, and in varied 
learning, that are boasted by so many of 
the heretical schools of Germany.” 


7 
The third of the topics named at the 
head of this article,—the responsibility of 
ministers—is fully implied and interwove 
with all these discourses; but is formally 
discussed only in the last. Mr. Palmer 
in the last haff of his sermon, considers j 
responsibility as pertaining to the great 
trust committed to it,—Stewards of th 
mysteries of God, that is, the gospel. Min- 
isters are responsible for what they preach, 
—for the entireness with which they 
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sreach the gospel. 
umbraces the mysteries of the gospel, and 
they are responsible for the fidelity with 
which they preach. We can find room 
for only one of these heads. 


2. ** The ministry are responsible for the 
entireness with which they preach the Gos- 
pel. A man is not at liberty to choose 
sertain features of the Gospel, upon which 
ae will continually dwell, without refer- 
ence to its corresponding parts. He is 
sound to bring out the entire system of 
‘ruth, and proclaim it to the world as ful- 
ly as God has revealed itin his word. A 
jistinguishing feature in the preaching of 
Christ and his Apostles, was this: they 
reached the Kingdom of God. Christ 
preached it as at hand; the Apostles, as 
already come. It is still the business of 
the Ministry to proclaim the rezgn of 
Christ, and by his authority to bring the 
world into obedience to the laws and insti- 
tutions of his kingdom. They are not to 
reach doctrine exclusively, nor practise 
exclusively, nor experience exclusively ; 
but all entirely. The great heresy of the 
Ministry of the present day, even of that 
portion of it which claims to be evangeli- 
eal consists not in a denial of the more im- 
portant doctrines of the gospel, but in cast- 
ing them into the shade ; in satisfying the 
conscience by an acknowledgment of them 
in a creed, without confessing them with 
the dips. It will not do, it is claimed, to give 
them a prominent place inour ministrations 
est they should contravene our success in 
the conversion of souls. But the Apos- 
olic charge to the Ministry is, ‘ rebuke, 
reprove, exhort, with all long suffering 
and doctrine, warning every man, and 
eaching every man, in ali wisdom.’ The 
Ministry must preach the whole truth.” 


Sin pursued to its tendencies, would 
‘pull God from his throne. Though I 
have a deep conviction of its exceeding 
isinfulness, I live not a week without see- 
ing some exhibition of its malignity which 
draws from me—* Well! who could have 
imagined this!” Sin would subjugate 
heaven, earth, and hell to itself. It 
would make the universe the minion of 
its lusts, and all beings bow down and 
worship it.— Cecil. 
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The Harpers have completed Neal’s 
History of the Puritans, edited by the Rev. 
Mr. Choules, and have fully redeemed 
their promises to the. public, in giving 
that valuable work in a more perfect and 
beautiful style than ever before, at less 
than one fourth of the former expense. 
The 8th and 9th Nos. of the Pictorial Bi- 
ble are also issued as beautiful and attrac- 
tive as ever.—T'wo very superior school- 
books have also just been issued from their 
press: Morse’s Geography with Cereo- 
graphic Maps, complete in one quarto 
volume, for fifty cents. “Many a teacher 
and parent, and child will rejoice in the 
assistance which this admirably arranged 
work will afford. A Grammar of the 
Greek Language, principally from the 
German of Kuhner, with selections from 
Matthie, Buttman, Thiersch, and Rost. 
For the use of schools and colleges, by 
Charles Anthon, L.L. D. In this work 
Prof. Anthon has brought within the reach 
of American scholars one of the most com- 
plete and perfect helps which could be de- 
sired or imagined for the study of the Greek, 
language. We hope to review it more 
thoroughly at no distant day. 


Mr. Colby, at 122 Nassau-st. has just 
issued two small volumes of very attractive 
character—Lacts for Boys, by Dr. Belcher; 
an 18mo. volume of nearly one hundred 
and fifty pages, full of most interesting 
things, certain to be read by the young with 
lively interest, and to exert a salutary mor- 
al and religious influence. The other is 
a second edition of Dr, Williams’ Conser- 
vative Influence in our Literature, review- 
ed with high commendation by us a few 
months since. It isnow pr@ented in a neat 
pocket form, and we hope will meet as it 
certainly deserves, a very wide circulation. 

We have this month received the fol- 
lowing works from the Mernopist Book 
Concern, 200 Mulbery-st. New-York. 

1. The Life of Rev. Robert R. Roberis, 
one of the Bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, by Charles Elliott, D. D. 
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2. The Life of Martin Luther, by 
George Cubitt. 

3. Pioneer, a narrative of the experi- 
ence, travels, and ministerial labors of 
Rev. Charles Giles. 

4, T’wo Lectures on the Historical con- 
jfirmation of the Scriptures with reference 
to Jewish and ancient heathen testimony, 
by William Blatch. 


The more we look at what Methodism 
is doing in this country, the more we are 
satisfied that it merits the character once 
bestowed upon it, by a shrewd observer of 
men and things, ‘‘ a religion in earnest.” 

When we see he flood of religious truth 
setting west upon our land from the noble 
edifice in Mulberry-st., we rejoice to witness 
an activity which awfully condemns our 
apathy. When shall we be able to show 
a state of things admitting even a compar- 
ison with the labors of that wonderful 
establishment. Very few out of the pale 
of the Methodist church have any proper 
idea of what that denomination is doing, 
for literature, education and piety. Hun- 
dreds of persons are at work on hundreds 
gf publications, going north, ,south, east 
and west—through the agency of the most 
effective ecclesiastical organization the 
world has ever witnessed,—and while that 
building is sending out a wholesome sup- 
ply to the people, it is accumulating within 
its own walls one of the finest libraries on 
this continent. Under the able manage- 
ment of Dr. Peck there has been formed 
a Library of Theology and Church His- 
tory superior to all our libraries of the 
same character on the continent. We 
beg the men whose duty it is to give our 
students access to books, to see what has 
been done, can be done, and must quickly 
be done, if we intend to keep our place :— 
all the German literature of this age, and 
the previous one, will never atone for the 
absence of the Theology and controversy 
of England during the last three centuries. 
Nor is it enough to satisfy men who gaze 
on empty shelves or learned lumber, to 
tell them that England has produced no 
important writers on divinity, that she has 
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furnished no systematic theology. She 
has afforded a Wickliffe, Bradwardine, 
Bull, Hooker, Hopkins, Jewel, Jackson, 
Donne, Adams, Goodwin, Bishop Hall, 
Mantor, Brownrigge, Farington, and a 
hundred such others, of whom many of 
our theological graduates have never 
heard. Butto return to the text. We of, 
course do not expect to admire quite all. 
the theology of the volumes issued by our 
Wesleyan friends, but on the whole, we 
regard it quite as orthodox as the large. 
proportion of matter that would come from | 
men who had studied in New-Haven, An- : 
dover or some other places. | 

This life of Bishop Roberts is worth 
reading, and will give a pretty correct , 
view of the system. It would make many 
of our good brethren feel more satisfied . 
with their little incomes, after reading the 
privations of this excellent man. 


a thousand other ministers, and we hardly | 
think was worth publication. 


duction, with a tendency to Arminius. | 


Blatch’s Lectures are very able, and wor- 
thy of a careful perusal. 


From A. V. Blake, New-York, we ob- 
tain Lectures on the Institution of the Sab- 


The. 


Pioneer, is a book that can be furnished by, 


The life 
of Luther, by Cubitt, is a respectable pro- , 


bath, by Rev. John S. Stone, D. D. Like 
every thing that comes from the pen of 
this excellent man, the present work is 
able and finished. The tendency is ex- 
cellent, and we hope it may be widely 
circulated. The Sabbath is the main- 
spring of our national prosperity—it must 
not &e given up to Popery or Infidelity. 


Hooker’s Complete Works. 2 vols. 8vo.- 
D. Appleton & Co. 1844. We have 
long desired to-see the massy arguments 
and cogent reasonings of this sturdy writer 
in an American edition. Here it is beau- 
tiful and cheap. It will unquestionably 
have a large sale. Our clergy ought toe 
study the pages of Hooker, and the labor 
would abandantly repay them.—The life 
by Walton is very interesting. 
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FIVE WEEKS IN NEW-ENGLAND, AMONG THE 
CHURCHES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


The land ofthe Pilgrims! Their early 
home, with its* enduring interest to all in 
whose veins runs the blood of that noble 
race,—how impossible it is to revisit these 
scenes, thronged with all their earlier and 
later’:memories, without feeling the inspira- 
tion which such an association naturally 
enkindles! We have tried to look at them 
now, familiar as most of them have be- 
come, with such a regard as the readers 
of the Memorial would desire to cherish 
and into the columns.of the MonTuuy 
Recorp, will transfer such sketches as 
may possess some present or permanent 
interest. 

After a brief sojourn in Providence, the 
city of Roger Williams,—our first Sabbath 
was spent in the busy and thriving village 
of Fall River, some twenty miles south- 
east of Providence. It is built on the tide 
water of Mount-Hope Bay, and on the 
-yery line dividing Massachusetts from 
Rhode-Island. The larger part of its pop- 
ulation, which now exceeds nine thousand, 
is in the former state. An immense fall 
of comparatively a small body of water is 
here turned to the best account for manu- 
facturing purposes; and when water pow- 
er fails, that of steam will supply its defi- 
ciency, having been already introduced 
successfully into several mills. Cotton, 
iron, and toa smaller extent woollen fabrics 
of great variety and beauty, are here pre- 
pared for market in almost every part of 
our own country, and as articles of export 
to foreign countries. Manufactures were 
commenced here more than thirty years 
ago, during the war ; and with the various 
alternations to which fickle and changeful 
legislation has subjected this, as well as 
other branches ofindustry, in our self-gov- 
erned if not well-governed country, they 
have been vigorously prosecuted here until 
the present time. Just now they are more 
flourishing than ever; the number of in- 
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habitants having increased more than one 
thousand within the last year, and every 
thing around bears unequivocal indications 
of thrift and progress. 

Ten or twelve churches of all the vari- 
ous creeds common in our country are 
found here. The largest, and formerly 
the most flourishing, is the Baptist church, 
under the pastoral care of our energetic 
and devoted brother Bronson, who for the 
last eleven years has watched over them 
in the Lord, and seen their increase from 
a little band, to one of the largest churches 
in New-England. He was now absent, 
much to our regret; and therefore the en- 
tire services of morning, afternoon and 
evening devolved on us. Their very large 
church edifice, about seventy feet by 
ninety—was moderately well filled, and 
a lively interest was evinced in the cause 
of bible distribution at home and abroad, 
for the bond and the free. Had time per- 
mitted, we should most gladly have avail- 
ed ourselves of the opportunity to address 
the large Christian society in their new 
and spacious church, and the smaller Free- 
will church, now worshipping in a con- 
venient hall, from both of whom, we doubt 
not, the same cordial beneficence would 
have flowed forth in a cause where we are 
equally interested,—the wide transmission 
of the uncorrupted word of God. 

One year since, when we transiently 
passed through this village, the smould- 
ering ruins of far the larger and more 
compact portion of it, gave sad indications 
of that most extensive conflagration which 
had just before laid it in ashes. Now it is 
rebuilt and rebuilding, more durably and 
beautifully than before.  Phenix-like it 
arises more vigorous and resplendent from 
its fall. Long may its favored churches 
flourish, shedding their light afar, and 
walking in holy love! 

The next Lord’s day was divided be- 
tween three churches. In the morning 
service, we met the flock of our early 


friend the Rey. J. C. Welch, formerly 
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pastor at Warren, R. I., but now settled 
with the Baptist church in Seekonk, Mass. 
—the very spot where Roger Williams first 
rested after his banishment; and where 
he began to cultivate the earth, and con- 
ciliate the favor of his savage neighbors: 
until reminded by his kind-hearted but 
pusillanimous friend, the governor of Ply- 
mouth colony, that he was still within the 
limits of their charter, but if he’ would 
cross the river to the westward, he would 
be free. That noble spirit, panting to be 
free, complied with the intimation. He 
left the corn which he had planted, andin 
the rude canoe, accompanied with a few 
kindred spirits, he sought the asylum 
which has since been identified with his 
unequalled fame. 

The church at Seekonk,—whose early 
history we hope ere long to receive from 
the -hand of its beloved pastor—consists 
principally «ef the scattered yeomanry of 
the vicinity, very few residing in the con- 
tiguous village. Nevertheless, the attend- 
ance was good, the attention better, and 
the generous response for the bible, such 
as might be expected from a people under 
the training of a pastor who, while he cor- 
dially dislikes some ‘of the new fledged 
novelties of the times, has ever evinced 
an intelligent, generous love for this bless- 
‘ed cause. May he and his church ever 
show that the word ef truth dwells in them 
richly, and therefore flows out from them 
freely, to meet the wants of the destitute 
and perishing! 

The afternoon ofthe same day was spent 
with the third church in Providence. On 
the beautiful plain at the southern extrem- 
ity of the city, which overlooks the head 
af the bay, and still bears its Indian name 
—Tockwotion, rises the graceful spire of 
this sanctuary. How many sacred recol- 
lections cluster around it. Just below, on 
that sandy shore, the venerable Dr. Gano 
used to baptize scores of rejoicing believ- 
ers: and there more than a quarter of a 
century since, we often witnessed his dig- 
nified administration of this significant 
rite. Well do we remember too, how 
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perseveringly that good old disciple, fathe 
Dodds, of precious memory, labored to ob: 
tain means to erect the first house of wor: 
ship here. And though it has been twice 
enlarged, so that now it is nearly double 
its original size, it failsnot toawaken some 
peculiar feelings to enter it, and be thus rey 
minded of the place where our very firs 
attempt was ever made to conduct the re- 
ligious services of the Sabbath sanctuary 
Reverting in idea, even for a moment, te 
the number and variety of such attemp 
since made, cannot fail to excite unwonted 
emotions. The church is now very large 
and flourishing, and under the care of its 
zealous and indefatigable pastor, brother. 
Jameson, it now promises to become two 
bands. ‘Though this was-one of the warm-! 
est days in the year, the audience was 
large, and their contribution tolerably lib- 
eral. 

The evening was given to the first church, | 
in Providence, the mother, or at least the. 
predecessor of us all. The pastor and 
many of the families of the congregation, 
were now absent from the city, seeking, 
the invigorating influences of the country, 
so that it was thought better to defer any 
appeal for the bible to a future period, and _ 
we communed with many old and famil- 
iar friends, and a still larger number of 
more recent worshippers, on the themes 
of the common salvation. 

The following week furnished us a 
double privilege—the Newton Anniver- 
sary and the Worcester Association. Witk 
equal though varied interest, we attended 
them both. At the former, our home was 
with the excellent senior professor, Dr. 
Chace, who as our theological instructor, 
and our associate in the Columbian college — 
in its first and palmiest days, has become 
doubly endeared to us. The oration be- 
fore the Knowles’ Rhetorical Society, was 
by another of our associates in the same 
place and period, the Rev. Dr. Woods. — 
He discussed with his accustomed clear-_ 
ness and ability, the influence of piety in 
promoting good mental acquisitions. The 


Rev. Dr. Welch of Albany, most delight 
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lly filled up the evening with a discourse 
*fore the society for Missionary inquiry, 
ithe spirit of truth, and the spirit of error. 
ut of this and the remaining services, 
ar associate has promised a fuller account 
Tr our columns. 

Thursday morning at an early hour we 
ere away for the pleasant town of Graf- 
n, where the apostolical Elliot, that first 
‘issionary to the American Indians, per- 
rmed those evangelical labors which still 
ted so rich a fragrance on his memory. 
hither the tribes of our Israel were now 
ing up to celebrate the 25th anniversary 
the Worcester Association. Our:arri- 
il was before the appointed hour of ser- 
ce, and as we entered the unoccupied 
nctuary, we were pleasantly reminded 
its first opening some fifteen years since, 
the services of which occasion we were 
ivileged to bear an important part. How 
any changes have since transpired. Still 
2 met at the threshold some of the same 
®asant countenances which then greeted 
» More than twenty churches by their 
stors and messengers now assembled 
re. Their appointed sermon by the be- 
red Tracy, of West Boylston, was most 
propriate. Well did he illustrate and 
werfully enforce the sentiment of the 
ophet, ‘ It 2s time for you to seek the Lord 
ur God, till he come and rain righteousness 
on you!” These churches are generally 
union and peace, but oh, the paucity 
additions! Scarcely an. average of 
‘ee to each church, and on the whole a 
nful decrease. The causes of this state 
‘hings, and some needful correctives are 
v awakening the lively concern of the 
oved brethren in this interesting body. 
e Worcester High School, located within 
borders, and now calling forth an un- 
ial amount of the sympathy and active 
1eficence of the churches, deserves, and 
St receive at no distant day a fuller no- 
‘in the Memorial. 

Yather Sampson took his leave of the 
‘ciation on this occasion, expecting soon 
ake up his residence with his son in our 
‘onal metropolis. He had been one of 
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the original founders of the body, and for 
the whole period of its existence never but 
on one occasion absent from its annual 
meetings. It was gratifying to witness 
the paternal love on his part, and the fil- 
ial regard from the young pastors, with 
which it was reciprocated. 

The following Lord’s day brought us to: 
the loved paths ofthe days ofauld lang syne. 
We began theday, and spent the preceding 
evening in Lynn. The first Sabbath we 
had ever spent in this vicinity, more than 
eighteen. years ago, was divided between 
Salem and Lynn; and by a singular co- 
incidence we were now to make a similar 
division. After calling on the pastor; the 
Rev. Thos. Driver—baptized and ordained 
by us, and ever most affectionately re- 
garded—as well as on several other belov- 
ed friends, we spent the night in the same 
dwelling, yea in the same apartment, and 
bowed evening and morning at the domes- 
tic altar, in company with the same ven- 
erated friends who so many years since’ 
greeted us with their cordial welcome.— 
The congregation that morning was rather 
interesting than large; and we shall ever 
love them that so cheerfully and liberally 
they aided in the good work of publishing 
the glad tidings, by sending abroad God’s 
faithfully translated word. In the after- 
noon we met with our dear old flock in 
Salem, where, though it was now raining 
plentifully, theseats werenotempty. * * # 

At night we accompanied the pastor ofthe 
church in Marblehead to his home, and 
met a pleasant congregation. Monday we 
devoted in company with thejustly esteemed 
pastor of our former flock, brother Ander- 
son, to calling on the aged, the afflicted and 
bereaved, and so far as time sufficed on 
others who fell in the way. Alas, what 
changes in the last eleven years! Some. 
things, however, have not changed. God 
and Christ and Heaven—a throne of 
grace, and the warm out-going of the soul 
to commune with its Lord, and with kin- 
dred spirits—these are the same. We 
must not dwell upon these scenes, nor par- 
ticularize among them. But there was 
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ene we will not withhold. The most aged 
member of that church, a lone, poor wid- 
ow, once blind, but by an oculist’s skill 
restored to sight; and now ninety-nine 
years and seven months ald, still able to 
read God’s word,—she was sick, and hear- 
ing that ‘* her old dear pastor’’ was at 
hand, sent a most pressing entreaty for a 
visit. Gladly, though almost too late, we 
obeyed the summons. Her affectionate 
granddaugher was ministering to her com- 
fort when we entered, but she did not seem 
to notice us. ‘T‘he loud and earnest itera- 
tion of this kind attendant, announcing 
our name and presence, only sufficed to 
induce her to stretch forth that shrivelled 
and almost cold hand, which so often with 
the ardor of youth, had grasped our own. 
We took it and held it long, but she 
opened not her eyes nor spoke, though ev- 
idently she recognised and welcomed us. 
Alas, the hand of death was on that ven- 
erable brow—and in a few moments she 
ceased to breathe. What a spectacle— 
what a lesson !— 

One day and night we spent at Glou- 
cester, where a beloved former pupil, 
Lamson, now pens an increasing and inter- 
esting fold, where a few years since we 
sympathized with a starveling few, scat- 
tered as sheep without a shepherd. The 
next we visited Rockport, (formerly Sandy 
bay,) where a new pastor, brother Harris, 
has recently been secured. A sad sweet 
hour we spent where the marble cast its 
long evening shadow overthe grave of Jabez 
Tarr. Wemay be pardoned for record- 
ing in this place an humble name, which 
should not be forgotten. On our first visit 
here, seventeen years since, we found him 
a ruddy, round faced boy, sporting his fish- 
ing boat. Soon he left all to follow Christ. 
With promising talents, he was encour- 
aged and assisted to obtain an education 
for usefulness. He graduated at Brown 
University, 1833, with the first honors of 
his class, universally beloved, and highly 
_esteemed. He returned to his parents’ 
humble roof to make them glad by his ear- 
ly honors, and more glad by his sweet fil- 
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ial spirit, his unassuming manners, hj 
grateful heart—and then in the youn 
dawn of this generous and glorious hope 
he died! Just as the vernal season bega 
to shed around its garniture of lovelines: 
and to exhale its perfumed breath of odov 
from the early flowers, they laid hir 
down in the grave; close by the ocean’ 
murmuring surges which he loved to hea} 
the dust reposes, till Jesus bids it rise. C 
if there were no heaven for the good, m 
resurrection and re-union for the sunderec) 
how could we bear such desolation! 
Another pleasant day we spent at Bey 
erly Farms, where another pupil, Hale, i 
now regarded, justly we doubt not, a mot 
valuable pastor. We can speak well 
the flock too, whose full attendance on’ 
week-day evening, and whase interest fq 
giving the bible to the destitute will a 
we trust prove transient. A beautiful an 
greatly enlarged church edifice is nov 
rapidly hasting to completion. Long ma 
pastor and people unite in its enjoymen 
With great regret we passed by our ol 
friends in the pleasant churches of Wer 
ham and Rowley. | 
The next evening we spent with the chure 
in South Danvers. In the latter years ¢ 
our residence in Salem, the establishmer. 
of this interest was an object of constar 
solicitude, and some toilsome endeavors 
To see it now accomplished—a neat invi 
ting and commodious chapel, opened fe 
their use, and a young pastor, brother Slow | 
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settled among them, was truly delightfu’ 

The following Sabbath found us in th 
morning service with the large and flout 
ishing church in Beverly. Its excellen’ 
and highly esteemed pastor, brother Flan 
ders, was at home, and encouraged as h 
always does, the appeal to their benev. 
olence, which we trust will not be in vain 
In the same manner we spent the after 
noon with the churchat Danvers, where Dr 
Chaplin so long officiated ere he was calle 
to Waterville ; and where brother Eato 
now very acceptably officiates. Some a 
those whom we here used to meet, are turn : 
ed away, but a goodly number still rem 
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The Lord’s day evening, at the united 
lecture of the first and second churches in 
‘Salem, at the house of the latter, where 
brother Banvard has so long and success- 
fully ministered, we met a large company 
for a parting service, and early next mor- 
ning sped on our way. 

A fuller and more adequate notice of 
the Salem circle of churches now numbering 
twelve, which with one or two exceptions 
have all originated within the last forty 
years, most of them indeed in less than half 
this period, and in very interesting circum- 
stances, ought to be presented in this con- 
nexion. We would ourselves have at- 
tempted it, but greatly for the advantage 
ofour readers we have engaged the ser- 
vices of one of the pastors, to prepare for 
the Memorial a full historical sketch ofthis 
interesting group. It may be soon expect- 
ed, perhaps in the next number. It will 
sharmingly illustrate the kindness of a fa- 
yoring providence—and thus encourage 
athers, as well as call forth many thanks- 
Zivings to God. 

_ The seventy-fifth annual commence- 
ment of Brown University occurred on the 
4th of September. We were early on the 
ground, and spent some time in examin- 
ng the various improvements which have 
een introduced within the last few years. 
[he generous munificence of its noble pa- 
ons, has furnished ample means for en- 
tiching and embellishing this venerable 
eat of learning in a more perfect manner 
shan is witnessed in any of our other in- 
ititutions. ‘The younger and less favor- 
td should not, and we trust do not indulge 
iy feelings of enviousness or detraction, 
is they look on the princely attractiveness 
sere displayed. On the other hand this 
xample of complete and gratifying suc- 
ess in our oldest institution, should en- 
ourage all the more recently established, 
dlook forward to similar elevation 7m due 
ime. Ifmany ofthem are now struggling on 
nan uphill and difficult way, let them re- 
aember that Brown University was in sim- 
‘ar circumstances for nearly halfacentury. 
lowityeaps in joy, what was sown in tears. 
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The library in the spacious and elegant 
hall devoted to it, is receiving annually 
rich additions. The last year, however, 
has been signalized by a very valuable do- 
nation from John Carter Brown Esq. (son 
of the late Nicholas Brown, the principal 
benefactor of the University,) consisting of 
some fifteew hundred: volumes, chiefly a 
rare collection of the choicest French lit- 
erature. The philosophical and chemi- 
cal apparatus 1s of the most perfect char- 
acter, and the grounds and buildings never 
showed to more admirable advantage. 

A graduating class of twenty-six students 
performed their assigned parts with at 
least an average degree of credit to them- 
selves, and honor to the institution. The 
number who have entered the present 
Freshman class is only twenty-seven, and 
the whole number of under graduates now 
in attendance does not exceed one hun- 
dred and twenty. This is certainly less 
than the sterling advantages here offered 
would warrant us to expect. May the 
members of the institution be speedily and 
greatly increased, 

The oration of Dr. Sears before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society on the afternoon of 
the same day, was a learned historical 
sketch of the contest between the Popes 
of Rome and the emperors of Germany, 
from the 9th to the 13th century. Some 
of the lessons which he deduced from his 
long, but generally interesting condensa- 
tion,, were eminently just and felicitous, as 
well as highly appropriate to this period. 

The Boards of Fellows and Trustees 
of the University, devoted the whole mor- 
ning of the following day to the transac- 
tion of the annual business of the institu- 
tion. The several annual reports were 
duly submitted and disposed of, and some 
important vacancies filled. The Rev. Dr. 
Wm. R. Williams of New-York, was 
elected as one of the Fellowship, and some 
other valuable acquisitions made. A res- 
olution was unanimously passed, approv- 
ing and requesting the preparation, by Pro- 
fessor Gammell, of an adequate history 
of the origin and progress of the Universi- 
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ty. He had been requested to prepare this 
for the Memorial—and we may venture 
to promise our readers that his researches 
shall be made available for their early pe- 
rusal. In the meantime all the friends of 
this good design should promptly yield all 
the aid in their power, by communicating 
to the Professor such rare materials as 
they can secure. 

The city of Roger Williams never ap- 
peared more thriving or attractive than at 
present. A very unusually large number 
af dwellings, some of them truly magnifi- 
cent, are now in the process of erection, 
and though its commerce has essentially 
diminished, its manufacturing interests 
have more than supplied the deficiency. 
Its churches are enjoying peace, with a 
moderate degree of prosperity, and a pro- 
ject is now on foot for erecting another 
Baptist church, under favorable auspices. 

Two or three days of repose were al- 
lowed us by the failure of some anticipated 
arrangements for a visit to New-Bedford, 
Martha’s Vineyard, and Nantucket. They 
were spent in rural quiet on the eastern 
shores of the beautiful Narragansett Bay. 
To a dweller on the Highlands of the Hud- 
son, amid the sublime grandeur of their 
unequailed scenery, the contrast, on mak- 
ing the transition to the low, sweet slopes, 
which on every side surround this Bay, is 
as striking as the change from the almost 
terrific grandeur of a thunder storm, to the 
mild radiance of returning sunshine. Both 
are perfect in their respective spheres ; and 
the power of contrast adds greatly to their 
effect, and heightens their charms. We 
wonder not, that an increasing number of 
citizens are every year making arrange- 
ments to pass some few weeks or months 
on these lovely shores. The invigorating 
sea-breezes, with bathing, fishing, fowl- 
ing, and most delightful, uninterrupted 
retirement, are the attractions here pre- 
sented, to draw forth from the dusty, bust- 

ling city, and the over-stocked town, those 
who love to commune with nature and 
nature’s God. ‘We should pity the insen- 
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sibility of one who could stand on thes 
shores at sunset, and view the gorgeou 
yet placid splendor in which the king ¢ 
day retires beyond the western waves— 
leaving the whole horrizon bathed in liquis 
gold—without feeling the most gratefu 
emotions. Awe does not now repel by it 
overpowering majesty; on the contrary 
while the hushed turmoil of the world sub 
sides, you seem insensibly allured to com 
mune with THR INFINITE ONE, in these 
loveliest forms in which he is arrayed, anc 
fee] gradually increasing, the full force o 
their pre-eminent fascination. 


“ Parent of all—how glorious these! Thyself how ) 
glorious then !"” 


The last of these favored Sabbaths wa: 
divided becween Warren and Bristol. Ow 
Baptist churches in both these towns have 
interested us, in occasional visits for mor¢ 
than a quarter of a century—and we an: 
ticipated no ordinary gratification in one 
day spent in their sacred courts. No 
were these expectations disappointed. Ir, 
different ways these churches, perhaps 
equally though very differently, awaker 
the interest of an intelligent visiter. War- 
ren church, constituted in 1764, is variously 
identified with some of the most importa 
and cheering views of our denominationa, 
history. This church seems to have beer, 
one of high respectability from its very or- 
igin. On this account, probably, Rhode: 
Island College, (now Brown University,’ 
was first located here—and here its firs 
commencement was held seventy-five 
years ago. Here too, the Warren Asso- 
ciation was formed in 1773. ‘The follow-. 
ing items of their last year’s letter to the 
Association, may be read in this connex- 
ion with interest. 
- Tn 1773 there were in the New-En- 
gland colonies, only this one Baptist i | 
ciation. The present year, in the N. E. 
states there are forty-six Associations of 
the regular order of Baptists. At that time 
connected with the Warren Association 
there were fourteen ministers; in those 


which have since grown out of this, ae 


~ 


— 
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re now upwards of seven hundred and 
fty. Then, the whole number of asso- 
ated churches in the bounds of this body 
‘as twenty-four; mow, our churches in N. 
. number over nine hundred and twenty. 
then, all the communicants in this Asso- 
lation were only 1161; now the number 
‘regular Baptist communicants in New- 
ngland is rising 100,000.” 
‘As we entered their house of worship in 
€ morning, we were affectingly remind- 
lof a scene we witnessed there, more 
an twenty-six years since—the ordina- 
m of Rev. Daniel Chessman as their 
stor. Dr. Baldwin, of Boston preached 
the occasion, Dr. Gano gave the 
arge, Jacobs, then of Pawtuxet, and 
ewis of Swansey were assistants—but 
ey are all gone! So are most of the 
aiding brethren of the church at that day. 
it their places are well filled, in several 
stances by their children. A faithful 
d very successful pastor—brother T'us- 
_ ministers to them most acceptably ; 
dthough he and they mourn that during 
> last year they have not once been 
ivileged to welcome the baptism of a 
icing believer—yet they still labor and 
jut in hope. ‘They are preparing, too, 
{the more ample accommodation of 
emselves and their fellow worshippers, 
the erection of a noble stone edifice 
hty-four feet by seventy, besides the 
ver, which is to be eighty feet high—all 
mpleted in the Gothic style of architec- 
e; to furnish on the lower floor more 
in one hundred and fifty pews. It is 
w nearly inclosed, and will add greatly 
the beauty of this thriving town. The 
wooden building ‘* where our fathers 
tshipped”’ is already partially removed 
m1 its original site, and as we left it that 
2rnoon, after twice addressing the large 
igregation then assembled, and appeal- 
‘we trust not in vain, to their liberality 
the bible cause—the memory of depart- 
scenes witnessed within its walls, gave 
ensive melancholy to this last adieu. 
(he smaller and more recently consti- 
ed church at Bristol, was organized in 
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1811. When we first knew it, some six 
years later, it was flourishing under the 
care of one who hassince run a varying and 
downward course, from Arianism to Uni- 
tarianism, and then to abandonment of the 
ministry for political partizanship and 
office-seeking. The poor church was near- 
ly crushed, and has never since flourished 
as before. A few devoted and generous 
spirits have now gathered round it, and 
seem determined to persevere in their 
praiseworthy endeavors for its permanent 
prosperity. May they and their young 
pastor, brother Sykes, realize their most 
sanguine hopes. We worshipped with 
them at night, when a small but attentive 
congregation were present in their neat and 
attractive chapel. 

The interesting Female Seminary in 
Warren is now unusually flourishing, un- 
der the discreet and efficient superintend- 
ence of Mr. Gammell. This is undoubt- 
edly one of the best schools in New-En- 
gland, and is steadily increasing in useful- 
ness and reputation. 

We regretted our inability to accept of 
invitations to address the Baptist churches 
in Boston and Lowell. In both these cities 
though our stay was very short, we saw 
and heard enough to satisfy us that a 
warnihearted desire exists to aid in the 
good work of giving the bible, faith ‘a y 
translated, to the world. 

As a general thing the state of religion 
in all the churches in this region is rather 
low, and the number of recent conversions 
painfully small. ‘T'wo or three causes are 
assigned for this,—such as great worldly 
prosperity,—political engrossment,—and 
in some cases the reaction of undue reli- 
gious excitement in former months. On 
the other hand, the degree of humble, 
prayerful, painstaking attention, which is 
now increasingly directedto the removal 
of hindrances, and the promotion of a more 
healthy state of feeling and action is most 
encouraging. Every where and in every 
case the utmost cordiality has been man- 
ifested to us, personally and officially.— 
This may have given an additional tinge 
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of life and light to our sketches: for we 
have only aimed at such photographic im- 
pressions as a single view would suffice to 
complete. Such poor and hasty attempts 
in former numbers of the Memoria have 
been received with an indulgence which 
has greatly encouraged us. May its in- 
creasing readers derive some little mod- 
icum of interest from this part of our Rec- 
ord, 


Anniversary at Newton Theological Sem- 
nary, August 21, 1844. 


A larger audience than usual was convened | 


to celebrate the festivities of this beloved and 
cherished Institution. The orations before the 
alumni and other societies were by Rev. Drs. 
Wood and Welch, and President Sheldon, of 
Waterville College. Dr. Wood’s topic was 
“moral goodness,” and like all his productions, 
marked by strong sense and clear discriminating 
Dr. Welch selected as his theme ‘the 
This effort was character- 


views. 
triumphs of truth” 
ized by the glow of fervor which ever distinguish 


President Sheldon’s 
This gentleman is 


his public labors. oration 
was on ‘‘ Satanic agency.” 
possessed of no ordinary talents as a metaphy- 
sician, and we are much mistaken if he does not 
make for himself a wide-spread reputation. 

At the commencement services, President 
Sears opened the day with a very solemn and 
appropriate prayer; and the appointed essays, 
eleven in number, were delivered by the gradu- 
ating class. 

Their effarts weie very promising, 
doubt not that the young men who have just 


and we 


left Newton will render good service to our Zion, 
We should have liked a little more that was dis- 
tinctive in the theology of the occasion, and we 
should not ourselves have objected even to a 
spice of that which was purely denominational. 
There certainly must be some time and place, 
where it may be lawful, aye, and proper, to hold 
out our banners. 

We could but wish that the Boston and Mas- 
sachusetts Baptists would imitate their brethren 
‘in the state of New-York, and resort in crowds 
to the celebration at Newton as they do at Ham- 
ilton. 

We really believe that there are more Bap- 
tists go from New-York city to Hamilton, than 
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we saw from Boston at Newton—and yet the 
is great difference between eight miles and thi 
hundred! Massachusetts Baptists, go to Ne 
ton, take hold of that school of the proph« 
and make it what it ought to be. Give ita I 
brary. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


Our correspondence from Canada and fre 
Nova Scotia indicates a general progress in o 
The E 
ucational enterprise is now engrossing the larg 
share of public regard, and its success and ul 
mate fruits, will, we trust, amply recompen 
for the present toils and sacrifices required. 

Our valued but too rare correspondent, I 
Steane, of London, writes us a few weeks sinc 


good cause, in both these provinces. 


x 


We quote a single paragraph. 
“JT have lying before me a list of Baptist a 
thors and their works, as far as we have y 
been able to discover them, from the earliest } 
riod that we can find any, down to A. D. H7€ 
and the draft of a Prospectus for their repub 
cation, or the republication of such of them, 
upon inspection may seem most deserving. Sé! 
eral of our brethren who have been consulte 
are very favorable to the project, and I a 
about to convene a meeting that it may be ce 
sidered, and the sense of the brethren assembh 
ascertained. If it goes on you will hear me 
of it; but in the mean time let me ask wk 
would be thought of the scheme on your side 
the water, and whether, on the supposition 
our proceeding, a sale would be found there | 
the works 2”’ 
For our own part we would say, i 


What answer shall we give totl 
inquiry ? 
the daughter will aa the mother in 
good an undertaking. We shall be glad to he 
from our brethren of oe religious press, all 
from our correspondents on this subject. 

Our excellent friend, Prof. Reynolds, of t| 
Furman Theological Institute, S. C., has pr 


on; 


pared, by our request, a historical sketch of th 
Institution, and of the educational efforts of t! 
Charleston Association, for tue last forty or fil 
years. It will be inserted in an early numbe 
or numbers, of the Memorial, and we are su) 
will be read with lively interest. 

The Howard Collegiate School, at Mario! 
Alabama, which suffered the loss of its buildiy 
by fire a few months since, is about erecting 
noble college edifice of brick, one hundred fe 


long and four stories high. Success to this al 
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The Judson Female 
Institute, on the opposite elevation, holds on its 
distinguished career under the superintendence 
of Prof. Jewett and his valuable assistants. The 
address at their late anniversary, by Rev. Dr. 
Manly, is spoken of in mostexalted terms. May 


to all similar undertakings. 


we not hope to see it in print? 

The topic of most frequent and painful interest 
in our correspondence from the north and the 
south, is the threatened avulsion on acconnt 
of slavery. One considerate man, and an excel- 
lent brother, thus writes: 

“‘T have long thought that our religions unions, 
even in missionary matters, cannut be maintain- 
ed. The catastrophe seems to be near now. 
And how long, after that, will the civil union 
last? 
bind us together, will any other ties be suffi- 
cient 1” 


If the sacred ties of Christianity cannot 


Such intimations are now very common: but 
they make us shudder. We had rather die 
while the stripes and stars, for which our fa- 
thers’ bled, and for whose preservation they 
were ever willing to make such costly sacrifices, 
remain united, and ‘‘£ PLURIBUs UNUM” has 
not been erased. 

A southern brother inhigh standing and of com- 
manding influence, thus moralizes: ‘‘ I wish so 
to act, that whatever evil consequences come, it 
shall not be my fault. 
the southern people will bear the result, and 
meet all its responsibilities with dignity and firm- 
ness. 


With a clear conscience, 


I fear that, for some time at least, a rup- 
ture may so absorl attention, that the channels 
of missionary benevolence may run dry. Per- 
haps it may be in the designs of Heaven, by al- 
lowing us to be shaken off from the Foreign Mis- 
sion enterprise, to turn our attention more di- 
rectly to the heathen at home. For God yet de- 
signs that Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands 
unto Him. Not many of the African negro race, 
in any age or country, have embraced the gospel, 
This 
may be a reason why God has permitted so many 
of them to be brought here. 


except as slaves in Christian countries, 


And certainly a 
mission to our slaves is far less costly, and more 
hopeful than a mission to the same number of 
Africans in their own country could be, Two 
millions and a half of poor benighted souls will 
be remembered of the Lord, and mercy is in store 


fur them. I witnessed a strong appeal on the 


: Ld . . . . 
subject of their religious instruction lately, on 


occasion of a public fast. A large body of influ- 


ential public characters, besides other citizens, 
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heard not only with attention, but with evident 
emotion.” 

These extracts will enable our numerous read- 
ers, in both extremities of the union, to see what 
In 


the mean time, let us all humbly betake ourselves 


views are taken of this momentous subject. 


to God in fervent prayer. Our cry should be, 


‘help, Lord, for vain is the help of man!” 


PATIENCE. 


‘“* Hereis the patience of the saints.’’ Rev. 


Patience is the guardian of Faith, the 
preserver of Peace, the cherisher of Love, 
the teacher of humility. Patience gov- 
erns the flesh, strengthens the spirit, sweet- 
ens the temper, stifles anger, extinguishes 
envy, subdues pride; she bridles the 
tongue, refrains the hands, tramples on 
temptations, endures persecutions, con- 
summates martyrdom. Patience produ- 
ces unity in the Church, loyalty in the 
State, harmony in families and societies ;_ 
she comforts the poor, and moderates the 
rich; she makes us humble in prosperity, 
cheerful in adversity, unmoved by calum- 
ny and reproach; she teaches us to forgive 
those who have injured us, and to be first 
in asking forgiveness of those whom we 
have injured ; she delights the faithful, and 
invites the unbelieving; she adorns the 
woman, and approves the man; is loved 
in a child, praised in a young man, admir- 
edin an old man; she is beautiful in either 
sex, and inevery-age. Behold her appear- 
ance and attire: her countenance is calm 
and serene as the face of heaven, unspot= 
ted by the shadow of a cloud, and no wrin- 
kle of grief or anger is seen in her fore- 
head ; her eyes are the eyes of doves for 
meekness, and on her eye-brows, sit cheer- 
fulness, and joy: her mouth is lovely in 
silence; her complexion and color, that of 
innocence and security: while like the 
virgin, the daughter of Sion, she shakes 
her head at the adversary, and laughs him 
to scorn. She is clothed in the robes of 
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martyrs, and in her hand she holds a sceép- 
tre in the form of across. She rules, not 
in the whirlwind and stormy tempest of 
_ passion ; but her throne is the humble and 
contrite heart, and her kingdom is the 
kingdom of Peace.—Bishop Horne. 


Sin is a flood that has spread farther, 
continued longer, and left more visible 
marks of its desolating power, than the 
flood of Noah. One generation only was 
swept away by that; but how many gen- 
erations have been swept away by this, 
eternity only will reveal.—Anon. 


_ 


THE GREAT DELIVERANCE. 


“¢ He brought me up out of an horrible pit, 
out of the mry clay.”—Ps. 40: 2. 


By the miry clay in this passage, we 
may understand an humble conviction of 
personal defection. 

The figure employed is very appropri- 
ate. It denotes at once the polluting and 
entangling property of sin; for it is, in- 
deed, a mzry clay in which thousands sink 
to endless perdition. Happy is it for ev- 
ery one whose mind is enlightened to per- 
ceive its true character! Many, alas! 
never perceive it, till it is too late; and 
till they find that their case is not only 
dangerous, but absolutely without remedy. 
David felt that he was standing in a miry 
clay, and that every step he advanced he 
was plunging himself Geeper and deeper 
into a state of pollution. Hesaw how sin 
dishonored God; withdrew the light of 
his countenance ; filled the mind with ap- 
prehensions of wrath, and cast a veil over 
the fairest evidences of an accepted state. 
By a train ofthe most disquieting thoughts 
he is reduced to the greatest possible ex- 
tremity, and amidst all the splendors of 
his exalted station, as king of Israel, there 
is no charm of sufficient virtue to allay the 
conflicting elements of a troubled mind. 
Does he then abandon himself to despair ? 


REQUIEM. 
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and, like the mariner who sees the last 
shiver of his wrecked vessel swept from 
under him, give up all for lost?) No! my 


friends, there is yet one hiding place to | 


which the weary and heavy laden pilgrim 
may betake himself! 
is the footstool of the divine throne, and 


there the expectations of the poor shall not 
perish; for God himself has engaged to | 
hear the prayer of the destitute /—Rev. Dr. 


Morrison. 


REQUIEM. 


Weep for the holy dead—O, weep ! 
Soft be their requiem said ; 

Within the grave they calmly dwell— 
Weep for the holy dead! 

The loved, the good, the wise are gone : 
They darkly sleep below ; 

For them fond Nature bids the tear 
Of grief—of pity flow. 


O, vanish’d are their hallow’d forms, 
Their hearts are still and cold,— 

Their beaming smile our eyes on earth 
Shall never more behold. 

Shall we,—who fondly shared with them 
The light, the bliss of day,— 

In silence let the dear ones go, 
And pass unwept away ? 


O, no! for them it is our part, 
Our privilege to weep ; 
Yet, mourn we not with hopeless grief, 
They are not dead—but sleep. 
Returning rest and joy, perchance, 
May visit us again, 
And in the home now desolate 
Sweet peace once more may reign ; 


Yet ever shall our inmost souls 
Their memory freshly keep,— 

We'll go in spirit to their graves, 
And there in secret weep. 

Yes! oft we’ll pause amid the scenes 
Where pleasures gaily flow, 

And give a thought, a sigh, a tear 
To those who sleep below. 


That hiding place | 
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of votes. 


‘which was provided for the use of the 
members, and to enter into an obligation 
“to pay atrue and faithful regard and obe- 
idience to all and singular the rules, con- 
‘stitutions, regulations, covenants, prom- 
‘ises, articles and agreements’’ which were 
‘enjoined by the society. The regular 
‘meetings occurred weekly; and the funds 
‘of the body were formed, principally, by 
‘the weekly contribution of two shillings 
and sixpence, from each of the members. 
‘These meetings were conducted in such a 
‘manner as to promote the interests of vir- 
tue, and cultivate a kind fraternal spirit. 
It was provided, by an article of the con- 
stitution, that ‘‘no member shall take 
'God’s name in vain, under penalty of sey- 
en shillings and sixpence. If any mem- 
ber shall presume to come into the soci- 


ety, disguised in liquor, he shall forfeit two. 


The movement in behalf of ministerial 
education in South Carolina, originated 
in the formation of ‘“ theReligious Socie- 
ty,’’ in Charleston, in the year 1755. This 
organization was prompted by the lauda- 
‘ble desire to promote mutual improve- 
‘ment, and diffuse the principles of benev- 
olence and charity. Any person of good 
| moral character was eligible to mem ber- 
ship, and might be admitted by a majority 
Upon his reception with the 
‘society, he was required ‘to pay, as en- 
trance money, one dollar, and one pound 
per centum, on the cost of the library,” 


shillings and sixpence, and be ordered 
out of the society for that meeting. Every 
member shall express his sentiments with- 
out anger, personal invective, &c.’’ Upon 
the death of a member all the others were 
required to attend his funeral: and if the 
decéased was in indigent circumstances, 
his funeral expenses were defrayed by 
an appropriation from the funds of the so- 
ciety. 

While these subordinate but valuable 
objects were happily accomplished by the 
Religious Society, its efforts were chiefly 
directed to the promotion of ministerial 
education. The main design is expressed 
in the 27th article of ‘* The Constitutional 
Rules,” which were ‘revised and finally 
ratified’ May 3, 1768. 

‘The principal end and aim of this Soci- 
ety originally was, and always shall be, to 
educate such youths, and such only, for the 
ministry, who are of the denomination of 
Particular Baptists, and who appear to be 
truly pious, and have promising abilities 
for the great work of a gospel minister.” * 

This valuable society flourished many 
years, and was highly useful. ‘* Several 
young men were furnished by it with the 
means of pursuing studies preparatory to 
the ministry. Ofthis number were Sam- 
uel Stillman and Edmund Botsford, both 
from the church in Charleston.” + 


* Constitutional Rules of the Religious So- 
ciety, Charles-Town, S.C. Printed by Charles 
Crouch, 1768. 


t Furman’s Hist. Charleston Association, p. 12. 
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The impulse thus given by the incipient 
efforts of the Religious Society, was not 
destined to expire. God was preparing 
for it a wide field, and giving it the char- 
acter of perpetuity. 

The Charleston Association, which had 
been formed Oct. 21, 1751, was already 
surveying the varied field of pious activ- 
ity, and preparing itself for the career of 
usefulness, which marked its subsequent 
history. The master spirit of that body 
was the pastor of the church in Charles- 
ton, Oliver Hart: a man of enlightened 
views, indefatigable zeal, and fervent pi- 
ety. To him our denomination owes a 
large debt of gratitude. It would be deep- 
ly instructive and interesting, removed as 
we are, from the period in aa he lived, 
to look back upon the character of this 
good man, and contemplate its varied, yet 
blended excellencies ; to peruse the record 
of his early struggles, and survey the 
schemes of usefulness, which were habit- 
ually revolved in his capacious mind. In 
the light of accurate and impartial biog- 
raphy, the father of the Charleston Asso- 
ciation, and the educational enterprise in 
S. C. would stand forth in his full propor- 
tions, as the devoted christian and faithful 
pastor, wise in council, prompt and steady 
in action; combining the most elevated 
views of duty, with the most humble con- 
viction of his own weakness; and sustain- 
ed in his manifold labors by a singleness 
of purpose and generosity of soul, which 
hallowed every action of his life. But 
untoward accidents have deprived us of 
even the scanty memorials of him, which 
once existed; and the mind can only re- 
vert to him with indistinct conceptions of 
one, ‘‘ who continued to shed upon the de- 
nomination in South Carolina, the benign 
influences of his well balanced mind, for 
thirty years.’’* 


* Dr. Manly’s Hist. of Charleston church, p. 33. 


Weary s782 


Fac Simile of Mr. Hart’s. handwriting. 
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As early as the year 1757, the atten- 


tion of the Association was called to the 


subject of education, by the following query | 
‘© Whether | 


from the Charleston church. 
there could not be some method concluded 
upon, to furnish with suitable degrees of 
learning, those among us who appear to 
have promising gifts for the ministry.’’* 
This query was responded to, by the unan- 


imous adoption of measures to raise funds 
for the object specified. ‘The project was | 
earnestly commended to the churches. | 
These all contributed ; and some of them | 


with a liberality which merits great praise. 


The first amount collected, and that from 

Trustees | 
were appointed to supervise the expendi- | 
ture of the fund, and the principles set- | 
tled upon which it should be applied. The | 
first trustees were Oliver Hart, Jno. Ste- | 
‘Among the | 


persons assisted by the trustees, at this | 


only six churches, was £133. 


phens and Francis Pelot. 


early period,” says the historical sketch, 
‘were the Rev. Messrs. Evan Pugh, A. 
M., Edmund Botsford, A. M., Samuel 
Stillman, D. D., late of Boston, and Ed- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


mund Matthews, a grandson of the cele- | 


brated Hobbs.”? Mr. Furman, however, 
states that two of these were assisted by 
the Religious Society. See remarks above. 

The efforts of the Association were at- 
tended with only partial success. The 
storm of the Revolution laid waste the 
colonies; and summoned the members of 


the churches from the peaceful occupa- | 


tions of christian philanthropy to the tu-’ 


mult of the camp and the clash of arms; 
so that no systematic measures were con- 
certed until the year 1789. 


In the | 


mean time, Mr. Hart had removed from | 


Charleston. But his place was filled by 


* Historical Sketch of the General Commit-- 


tee of the Charleston Association, 
by Dr. Manly, 1835. The Philadelphia Asso- 


Prepared. | 


ciation was one of the pioneers in the cause of | 


education. 
was in 1760. 
Religious Society was formed in 1755. 


It will be recollected that the 


Its first resolution on this subject | 


This — 


was, probably, the first movement on tha subjeet — 


of education. among the Baptists of America. 
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one worthy to wear his. mantle, whom 
God had raised up as a pillar in this cause. 

At the period mentioned above, 1789, it 
was deemed expedient to devise a more ex- 
tensive and systematic plan of action. A 
committee was accordingly appointed by 
the Association, consisting of Richard Fur- 
man, Silas Mercer, B. Mosely and H. Hol- 
come, to take the subject into consideration. 
Thisstep led tothe formation of the General 
Committee of the Charleston Association, 
which was fully organized and incorpor- 
ated in 1792. The business of education 
was then committed to that body ; and has 
remained under its direction down to the 
present time. 

In the summary of rules, provided for 
the direction of the Committee, the fra- 
mers evinced a pious solicitude for the pu= 
rity of the ministry, and sedulously guard- 
ed against the introduction of ungodly or 
improper persons into the sacred office.— 
Their regulations require that ‘ no persons 
shall be admitted on the bounty, but such 
as come well recommended, and appear 
on examination to be truly pious, of evan- 
gelical principles, of good natural abilities, 
and desirous of devoting themselves to the 
work of the ministry.” Young men of 
this character were supported by a fund, 
consisting of collections made after the de- 
_jivery of an annual charity sermon in 
each of the churches, which contributed 
to the Committee, and of the voluntary 
donations and legaciesof pious individuals. 

From this period, the General Commit- 
tee devoted itself to the work with signal 

zeal and ability, and the subsequent his- 
tory of ministerial education in South 
Carolina for many years, is little more 
than a branch of the history of that body. 
Up to the year 1810, the time at which 
Mr. Furman’s History of the Association 
closes, it had expended $3397 for the pur- 
poses of education. Since that period, a 
much larger amount has been turned into 
the same channel. Many of our most 
useful and distinguished ministers have 
shared its bounty, and the good accom- 
plished by its services cannot be estimated. 
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The following list has been made out, 
from suclt documents as were within 
reach. Some of these persons were edu- 
cated by the Committee : others were 
merely supplied with books. 


1759. Evan Pugh.* 
1791. Matthew McCullers.* 
1793. John M. Roberts.* 
Jesse Mercer.* , 
Joseph B. Cook.* 
1800. Davis Collins.* 
1801. William Jones.* 
Sydenham Morton. 
1803. Samuel Eccles.* 
Ezra Courtney. 
1806. W. T. Brantly. 
Richard Todd.* 
1808. Jesse Pope. 
. James McKellar. 
1810. John Ellis. 
Washington Belcher. , 
1812. Allan Sweet.* 
Allen Morris. 
John Good.* 
1813. Henry Roberts. 
1814. Darby Swinney. 
1816. Michael Chrestman. 
1817. Joseph Gulledge. 
Hartwell Magee. 
Hilmon Hill. 
Thomas Mason. 
1818. John Morrow. 
William Harris. 
Creath. 
Brooks. 
1820. G. Rollins. 
1822. P.M. Dowd. 
1823. Henry R. Green. 
1825. Thomas Simons. 
1827. James Griffith. 
1828. Isaac Nichols. . 
Henry Sourhaffer.* 
1829. H.W. Mahoney. 
R. McNabb. 
W. G. Collins. 
1831. J. Seals. 
Dwight Hays. 
1832. James Du Pre. 
W. W. Childers. 
1833. A.W. Chambliss. 


Jacob Wheeler. 


Whilst the General Committee of the 
Charleston Association was thus efficient- 
ly engaged, an interest in the cause of ed- 
ucation sprung up in-other parts of the 


* Deceased. Those only are thus marked 
who are known to have died. 
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state. The necessity had long been felt 
af co-operation, in this and other impor- 
tant enterprises. Measures were accord- 
ingly taken to effect the union of the de- 
nomination, in a state convention. For 
this purpose the Rev. Dr. Johnson trav- 
elled extensively among the churches, ex- 


plained to them the nature and design of 


the proposed organization; and was suc- 
cessful in bringing a large number of them 
into the measure. The convention was 
formed in 1821. From this period, the 
interests of education were committed in 
a great measure, to that body. Of its la- 
bors I shall speak more particularly here- 
after. 

The following list contains the names 
of individuals who have been aided in 
their education by the Convention : 


1825. Robert Corley. 
Carson Howell. 
Dempsey Liegler. 
Samuel Gibson. 
Philip P. Bowen. 
Martin Swift.* 
W. H. Stokes. 
Zedekiah Watkins. 
Arthur Williams. 
Sanford Vandiver. 
James Hutson. 
Peter Galloway. 
John Galloway. 
Bryan Gause. 
John Ross. 
Issachar J. Roberts. 
John Bateman. 
Asa Bell. 
Samuel Worthington. 
Nathaniel Gaines. 
David Simmons. 
J. Yeomans. 

King. 

Robinson. 
McWhorter. 
Nathaniel Walker. 

R. McNabb. 
W. J. Green. 

T. Adams. 

EF. Brazington. 
J. M. Barnes. 
W. J. Harley. 
J.H. De Votie. 
Edward Lathrop. 
George Kempton. 
James ‘I’. Sweat. 


1828. 
1829. 


1832. 


1833. 
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M. M. Strickling. 
M. M. Abney. 
George Bell. 

F.M. Hawkins. 
William Nolen. 
W.J.R. Crossland. 
1837. Blythe E. Collins. 


1834. 


For many years, the friends of educa- 
tion in South Carolina were dependent 
on seminaries which were not under their 
control. Some of the candidates for the 
ministry were educated at the College 
of Rhode Island, now Brown University ; 
and others in more recent times, at the 
Columbian College, near Washington. 
This latter institution, from its beginning, 
shared largely in the sympathies and con- 
tributions of the Baptists in this state ; and 
continued to do so, even after their atten- 
tion had been called to the support of a 
seminary of their own. The Committee 
of the Charleston Association found a most 
efficient auxiliary, in that early and untir- 
ing friend of education, Dr. John M. Rob- 
erts, who gave to their beneficiaries gra- 
tuitous instruction in his seminary, at the 
High-Hills of Santee. From the enlight- 


ened and benevolent mind of this gentle-. 


man seems to have emanated the project 
of establishing an institution of sacred 
learning in the state. As early as the 
year 1810, a query was sent up to the As- 
sociation, from the church of which he 


was pastor, suggesting the desirableness | 
and expediency of establishing ‘ a char- 
itable Academy, in some healthy central | 


part of the state, &c.’? This query was 


referred to a committee, consisting of | 


Messrs. Roberts, Johnson and Collitis, 


who, at the succeeding meeting of the As- | 


sociation, reported that they considered 
‘‘the attempt ineligible for the present.” 
This feeler on the part of the High- 
Hills church, although at the time unsuc- 
cessful, seems to have exerted a silent and 


extensive influence: for at the organiza- | 
tion of the state convention, in 1821, the de- | 
nomination was prepared for the attempt ; | 


and the establishment of a seminary of 


| learning in the state, ‘was considered by | 


I ee <a. 
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that bedy, ‘tan object of primary impor- 
tance.’’* 

Considerable opposition to the conven- 
tion’s scheme of ministerial improvement 
existed in some portions of the State; es- 
pecially to the establishment of a semina- 
ry, in which young men should be trained 
for the work of the ministry. Fears were 
expressed, lest the plan should introduce 
learned but graceless ministers into the 
¢hurches, and thus the armor of the church 
be bartered away for glittering ornaments. 
All the objections to the scheme were can- 
didly and ably discussed in the first ad- 
dress of the convention to its constituents, 
written by Dr. Furman, and more fully 
in the address of the next year from the 
pen of Dr. Johnson. The arguments and 
statements contained in these papers, have 
been fully corroborated by subsequent ex- 
perience. 

It had long been the desire of the Bap- 
tists of S. C. to unite with their brethren 
of Georgia, in the support of a theological 
seminary. But aunionupon priaciples sat- 
isfactory to both parties, could not be ef- 
fected, and the idea was, after repeated 
attempts, abandoned. ‘he project was 
certainly desirable and feasible. The ben- 
efits which would have accrued to both 
states from a concentration of means, would 
have been vastly greater than can be re- 
alized by separate action. A common in- 
terest in a seminary of learning, would 
have drawn the states nearer to each other, 
and contributed to foster and perpetuate 
that enlarged fraternal spirit, which is 
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necessary to counteract the diverging ten- 


dencies incident to our church polity, and 


unite the different portions of our denomi- 


sible. 


nation into one compact and symmetri- 


eal whole. Inthe incipiency of our efforts, 


union was practicable. Now it is impos- 
The funds belonging to each in- 
stitution can be expended only in the 
state in which it is located. Georgia is 
‘éngaged in fostering an institution of which 


’* Constitutional principles agreed upon by the 
B. S. Convention of S. C. Dec. 6, 1821. Art. 7. 
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the brethren in that state may well be 
proud. The Mercer University, with its 
ample facilities and munificent endow- 
ment, cannot fail, if judiciously managed, 
to occupy ahigh position among the liter- 
ary institutions of our country. 

The convention of S. C. proceeded in 
the work of founding a theo logical sem 
inary, and measures were adopted for se- 
lecting a location, and drawing up a plan 
for its government. All the requisite ar- 
rangements having been made, such a 
seminary was established in 1826, at Edge- 
field, with the title of the Furman Acad- 
emy and Theological Institution, and the 
Rey. J. A. Warne was chosen Princ 
pal. It was designed, as the name im- 
ports, for the education of youth as well 
as ministers ofthe gospel. ‘This institution 
having been established by the conven- 
tion, the General Committee ofthe Charles- 
ton Association enlisted zealously in its 
support, and as an evidence of its confi- 
dence in that body, transferred to it for 
the use of the Furman Academy, its en- 
tire theological library. Some of these 
books possess an interest and a value, ir- 
respective of their contents. They formed 
a portion of the scanty libraries of our 
fathers in the ministry. 1f Johnson. felt 
his piety grow warmer among the ruins 
of Iona, we too may derive some advan- 
tage from holding in our hands the vol- 
umes, which were once the cherished 
companions of such spirits as Hart, Chan- 
ler, and Pelot.* 
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: * These precious relics have been transferred 
to the Institution, at its present location. Among 
other curiosities, there is a volume of Bolton’s 
works, with marginal annotations by Whitefield, 
He doubtless picked 
up the book in some of his visits to Charleston, 
and scribbled upon it, as he read. Some other 
volumes are rich in this way, 


in his own hand writing. 


The men of 
those times had few books, and read them often, 
entering upon the margin their judgment of the 
matter, pro et con. A friend of mine, now at 
the North, will recollect when he reads this, ovr 
whiling away the hours of a long winter night, 


in reading old Isaac Chanler’s marginal com- 
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The plan. upon which the: institution 
had been arranged, did not answer the ex- 
pectations of its friends. In 1828 Mr. 
Warne resigned ; the elassieal depart- 
ment was abandoned, and the theological 
students placed under the care ofthe Rev. J. 
Hartwell, ‘ at his own residence, the High 
Hills of Santee, with a view in future, to 
establish the institution in more strict accor- 
dance with the original designof making the 
theological department most prominent.” 

By a subsequent vote of the convention, 
the institution was located at this place, in 
1829, and Mr. Hartwell elected Princi- 
pal. It went into operation Jan. 18, 1830, 
with eight students, to whom several oth- 
ers were added before the end of the term. 
Encouraged by these circumstances, its 
friends made an effort to secure the services 
of a second professor. A plan for his tem- 
porary support was devised, and the Rey. 
Samuel Furman appointed Dec. 14, 1830. 
By a vote of the convention, at its annual 
meeting in 1831, the institution was final- 
ly located at the High Hills ; and in 
1833, the name was changed to the Fur- 
man Theological Institution.” 


ments on the Lime-street Lectures, in which he 
expresses his admiration of those masterly pro- 
ductions, by the admonition “ note this!” “ well 
said !’’ &c. with the assurance that it is “ unan- 
swerable arguing’; and vents hig indignation 
against the “(low and mean stuft”’ of the Armin- 
jan arguments. I will also mention, for the 
sake of any dusty antiquarian, who.may take an 
interest in the matter, that we possess the orig- 
inal Record-book of the Ashley-river church, in 
the handwriting of the pastor, Isaac Chanler, 
down to the year of his decease, and continued 
by another hand. There is but one step from 
the ‘sublime to the ridiculous,” and I am sorry 
to say, this is made in passing from the records 
of the church to the pages. that immediately fol- 
low, into which some irreverent school-boy has 
copied his sums. The entries of Mr. Chanler 
are made ina neat clear hand, specifying par- 
ticularly after each account of baptism that the 
candidates (this. was his hobby) ‘ submitted to 
the ordinance of laying on of hands with prayer,” 
and little dreaming to what vile uses the-book 
would, at last, come. 
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The professors entered upon their duties 
with great spirit and energy. A. large 
building for the use of the students, was 
erected by them at their expense, and sub- 
sequently purchased by the convention. 
The number of students was large, and 
the friends of education were buoyant with 
the hope of complete success. ‘Fheir ex- 
pectations, however, were destined to a 
grievous disappointment. 
the year 1834, the prefessors resigned, 
and the exercises of the imstitution were 
suspended. Prof. Hartwell removed some 
time afterwards to Alabama, and is now 
at the head of a flourishing institution in that 
state. Prof. Furman still resides among 
us as pastor of the High Hills church, 
and moderator of the Charleston Asso- 
ciation—a post which was occupied by his 
venerable father fer a long series of years. 


At the close of | 


At this period of disaster, the friends of — 


the institution began, unhappily, to devise 
new schemes, which were destined to the 
same unfortunate issue. As early as the 
year 1825, a memorial had been present- 
ed to the convention, by the Rev. N. W. 
Hodges, ‘ on the subject of blending agri- 
cultural with literary pursuits, in a system 


of instruction,’’ and notwithstanding the — 
subsequent failure of the classical depart-_ 
ment of the Academy at Edgefield, some > 
zealous friends of the institution came for-_ 
ward with a plan for combining mental 
and manual labor in its management, and 


reviving the classical department. 


The 


convention was willing to gratify the ad-— 


voeates of manual labor, and at its extra- | 
sesion, Oct. 1835, appointed a committee of 
inquiry with reference to the subject. The | 
result was a determination on the part of 
that body, at its meeting in December, to” 
establish a classical and English school on 
the manual labor plan, in Fairfield district. | 
Provision was also made for the reception | 
of theological students ; but manual labor | 
was not made obligatory upon them. | 
The classical school commenced its ca- | 
reer under a gentleman of practical ability, 


Mr. W. E. Bailey, who had, formerly | 
| fee 
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filled the chair of languagesin the Charles- 
ton college. A numerous body of pupils 


repaired to the spot; and every thing 
But reverses 


seemed to promise success. 
from a new and unexpected quarter, blast- 


ed these budding hopes. In the early part 
of the year 1837, the buildings of the in- 
stitution were laid in ashes, and an irrepar- 
Cabins were imme- 
diately erected by several gentlemen of 
the neighborhood, for the accommodation 
of the students, and the exercises were soon 
resumed. But from this blow the school 
never recovered. It lingered along through 
the successive stages of decline, until it fi- 


nally expired at the close of the year 1840. 
Rev. N. 


able loss sustained. 


Mr. Bailey resigned in 1838. 
W. Hodges was appointed his successor, 


and continued in office until the suspen- 


sion of the school. 


Meanwhile, preparations had been car- 
ried on for opening the theological depart- 


ment, which commenced operations, Jan. 
1, 1838, under the direction of Dr. Hoop- 


er, who had been invited by the board of 


trustees, from the station which he held 


as professor of languages in the University 
of North Carolina. He was joined, during 
the year, by the Rev. J. S. Maginnes.— 


This latter gentleman soon resigned, and 
returned to the north. Dr. Hooper’s con- 


nexion with the institution was also of short 


duration. At the close of the year 1839, 


he accepted a call to the professorship of 


languages in the college of South Caro- 

lina, and removed to Columbia. The 
Rev. J. L. Reynolds, pastor of the church 
in Columbia,’ was appointed to fill the 
vacancy, and the Rev. Jeremiah Chap- 
lin, Jr. who had aided in the instruction 
of the students, during the previous year, 
was associated with him. Mr. Chaplin 
was a fine scholar and an efficient officer ; 
and his worth having become known to 
the board, he was unanimously elected 
junior professor in December, 1840. He 
Tesigned before the end of the year. At 
‘the annual meeting of the trustees, Dec. 
1842, his place was supplied by the ap- 
‘pointment of the Rev. J. S. Mims. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH , 
OF THE 


LATE REV. WM. COLLIER, OF BOSTON, 


This humble and devoted servant of God 
was born in Scituate, Mass. Oct. 11, 1771. 
His father, though not a professor of reli- 
gion, was much respected for his intelli- » 
gence, industrious habits and strict moral 
integrity. His mother, happily for him,” 
was a woman of piety, and the character 
which was formed urider her training, fur-* 
nishes one of the most delightful proofs of 
the influence of maternal instructions and 
example. To that source, under God, 
may be traced the peculiar simplicity of, — 
spirit and purpose, and the conscientious, 
regard to moral obligations, which distin-: 
guished him through life. He was trained 
up in the way he should go, and when 
he was old he did not depart from it. 

While yet a youth, Mr. C. removed to 
Boston, for the purpose of learning the 
trade of a carpenter, and soon became a, 
hearer of the Rev. Dr. Baldwin, whose 
faithful ministry was blessed to his con- 
version. Soon after the age of twenty= 
one, he was baptized by his pastor, and 
became a member of the Second Baptist. 
church. Considering it as his duty to: 
prepare to preach the gospel, he entered 
upon a course of study at the Rhode Island 
College, now Brown University, where he 
graduated in 1797, and afterward studied 
theology under the direction of its distin- 
guished President, Dr. Jonathan Maxey. 
In 1799, he was ordained to the wurk of 
the ministry, Dr. Baldwin preaching the 
sermon, and Pr. Stillman giving him the 
charge. Having preached one year to the 
Baptist church in Newport, R. I., he 
was the next four years, the pastor of the 
First Baptist church in New-York, after 
which he removed to Charlestown, Mass., 
where he remained as pastor of the First 
Baptist church until the year 1820, from 
which date until the time of his death, 
March 19, 1843, he resided in Boston, 
and labored in the service of the ‘ Fe- 
male Society for Miesionary purposes.” 
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Asa preacher Mr. C. was not remark- 
able ; though his meekness, humility, pru- 
dence and eminent consistency of deport- 
ment always secured for him the respect 
and confidence of his hearers. As a pas- 
tor, he particularly excelled. Like the 
good shepherd, he knew his flock, and 
could call them all by their names. He 
went from house to house, comforting, ex- 
horting, and instructing every one of them, 
as a father doth his children. Nor were 
his labors, when in Charlestown, confined 
to his own people. Ever intent upon car- 
rying the gospel to the poor and destitute, 
he early turned his attention to the spirit- 
ual wants of the unhappy individuals con- 
fined in the Penitentiary, where he was, 
goon after his settlement in Charlestown, 
appointed to the office of chaplain, in which 
capacity he acted for several years after 
his removal to Boston—thus imitating his 
Divine Master, who was commissioned 
‘¢to publish good tidings to the meek, to 
bind up the broken hearted, to proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to them that are bound.” 
Asacity missionary, his labors were 
confined mainly to the poor, the neglect- 
ed and the vicious, and, though his move- 
ments were noiseless, and attracted little 
attention, yet they were effective in the 
production of valuable results. He was 
the minister of kindness to many afflicted, 
the almoner of others’ bounty to many 
suffering, the counseller of many amid 
the perplexities oftemptation. He visited 
the sick and dying in places seldom trod- 
den by christian feet; he conveyed the 
light of truth and mercy into the dark, 
squatid abodes of the most wretched and 
abandoned; he rescued from the haunts 
of infamy not.a few who were on the fron- 
tiers of perdition. Neglected children were 
the objects of his special care, and many 
who now occupy respectable stations in 
society, will long bless him for his devo- 
uion to their perilled interests. None but 
those who occasionally accompanied him, 
as he, “went about doing good,’ could 
appreciate the amount of labor which he 
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performed, the sacrifices which he made, 
the blessings of which he was the judi- 
cious dispenser. His record is on high; 
and the great day alone, will disclose the 
sum of his usefulness. 

Mr. Collier was one of the pioneers in 
the great temperance reformation. More 
than thirty years ago he published Dr. 
Rush’s “Inquiry into the nature and ef- 
fects of ardent spirits ;’’ and in 1826, he 
commenced the publication of the ‘Na- 
tional Philanthropist,” the object of which 
was to advocate entire abstinence from all 
intoxicating drinks. This was the first 
temperance journal in the country, and 
indeed in:the world. He was also the 
friend and promoter of all good enterprises — 
which contemplate the advancement of 
truth and righteousness in the world. 

His last illness was attended by great 
prostration of physical’ strength, but his — 
mind was clear, vigorous, and serene, and | 
he was able to give his decided testimony | 
to the faithfulness of the Redeemer whom | 
he had served, and the excellence of the | 
gospel whose doctrines he believed, whose _ 
precepts he had obeyed, whose spirit he | 
had exemplified, and whose promises he | 
still trusted. His end was peace; his | 
memory is blessed. | 


For the Memorial. 


THE DECEASED DEACONS OF PO’KEEPSIE 
BAPTIST CHURCH. 


[The origin of this Baptist interest, may ) 
be traced back to a little prayer-meeting, | 
first commenced in tne year 1800. The. | 
church was not organized, however, till 
1807. It has already had ¢en pastors, all 
of whom it is believed, are stillliving. Eight 
individuals in all, have held the office of 
deacen in this church. 'T'wo, on remov- 
ing to the city of New-York, have been 
made deacons in the Oliver-street church, 
and still fill that place with honor. Two 
others are still serving the church in Po’-' 


The other four ‘have finished: 
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their course, and we are permitted to fur- 
nish in our columns some memorial -of 
their worth.] Epirors. 


I. George Parker was born in the small 
town of Gastine, Lancashire, England, in 
1760, and, with other members of his fam- 
ily, belonged to the Independent (pedo- 
baptist) Congregation of his native town. 
The pastor of that church seems to have 
struggled for a long time with conscien- 
tious convictions of the truth of Baptist 
‘sentiments, and the erroneousness of his 
-own. ‘Some six weeks before his death, 
with the solemnities of eternity before him, 
he definitely announced to his people, that 
he could find no scripture for baptizing 
infants, nor for substituting sprinkling, in- 
stead of the apostolical practice of :mmer- 
sion. This produced a deep impression 
-on many minds, and led soon after his 
decease to the fermation of a Baptist church 
in that place. It exerted alsoa very deep 
‘and permanent influence on the mind of 
young Mr. Parker. In the providence of 
God, it so occurred, that he soon after left 
England for America, and gave himselfam- 
ple time for consideration and searching 
“tthe scriptures. The result was, what 

might have been expected ; and under the 
‘guidance of the Spirit and the word of God, 
he was immersed, on profession ef his 
faith, while on a visit to his friendsin En- 
gland, early in the year 1798. He re- 
turned to Pe’keepsie the same year, and 
soon ‘afterward, he was one of the little 
‘company, who loved their Lord more than 
all things else ; and who in their first meet- 
ings for social prayer, and subsequently 
in the formation of the church, put forth 
their united energies for the diffusion of the 
‘truth of the gospel, both im ats doctrines 
and ordinances. In discharging the du- 
ties which devolved on him assenior dea- 
con of the church, his fitness for the im- 
‘portant office shone conspicuously. Pru- 
‘dent, yet decided—cautious, but liberal— 
in prayers and labors unwearied, he used 
ithe oftice of a deacon well, and purchased 
for himself a good degree, and great bold- 
ness in the faith. The closing:scene of his 
‘lfe, furnished a beautiful and impressive 
-elimax to hisicourse. For three months, 
during which a consumption was wasting 
him away, his peace and joy in the Sa- 
viour were continual, and at times almost 
‘transporting. His little family and the 
infant church were most dear to him, and 
for their sakes he would have desired to 
“recover; but he was enabled cheerfully 
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to give them into the hands of the Lord. 
He expressed full confidence that God 
would prosper the feeble church here, be- 
cause it was His own. ‘The interview 
between deacon Parker just before his 
death, and a young brother who had that 
day been baptized, and on whom he seem- 
ed to feel a presentiment, (which the event 
justified) that his own mantle and _ office- 
work would devolve, is said to have been 
most. tender and impressive. He fell 
asleep in Jesus, March 20th, 1811, at the 
age of fifty-one years. 

Il. William Gess was born in England 
in 1764. He came to this country and 
settled in Poughkeepsie in 1798. Pre- 
viously to his leaving England he became 
a subject of renewing grace, and as he 
found little of vital religion in the estab- 
lished church at that period, he preferred 
attending on the preaching of the dissent- 
ers. Such was the persecuting spirit of 
that age, that the manifestation of this 
conscientious preference, led his parents 
and his employer to discard him. Early 
after his arrival here, he united with Mr. 
Parker and others in the prayer meetings 
which were at thattime commenced. He 
improved the earliest convenient opportu- 
nity to be baptized, and united in forming 
the church, as above stated. _ Immediate- 
ly called to share with deacon Parker the 
responsibilities of the deacon’s office, he 
evinced during the whole period of. his 
membership with this church, how deeply 
he was interested for its welfare. » 1a the 
year 1812 he felt constrained, out of regard 
to the interests of his family, to remove to 
Oriskany, a small villagein Whitestown, 
and about. three miles, from the Baptist 
ehurch in Whitesboro... He there united 
with that church; and though his. resi- 
dence was thus distant from their place of 
meeting, they showed their high apprecia- 
tion of his worth, by calling him to serve 
them as a deacon, which office he retained 
until his death. 

For several years before he finished his 
course, he was the subject of painful and 
multiplied afflictions. A severe fall made 
him a cripple for life, and just after this 
occurred, he was bereaved of the compan- 
ion of his youth, the mother of his child- 
ren, by death. But in his affliction and 
desolateness the Lord did not forsake him. 
When the closing seene drew near, his 
desire to depart and be with Christ in- 
creased; and his dying experience +and 
testimony were calculated to lead every 
beholder to exclaim, ‘* let me die the death 
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of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his !”’ 

III. John Forbus, another of the original 
constituents, who at a much later pericd 
in the history of the church held the office 
of deacon, and died in the midst of us, full 
of years and full of honors, deserves a dis- 
tinct notice in this sketch. He was a na- 
tive of this state, and an early inhabitant 
of this village. He was led to hope inthe 
mercy of God through the Redeemer, soon 
afier the Baptist brethren had commenced 
their social meetings, and he was one of 
the first in the place to put on the Lord 
Jesus, by being buried with him m bap- 
tism. For more than twenty years he 
was aconsistent and useful member of 
this church, and for the last seven years 
of this period, he served with honor in the 
office of deacon. His situation and duties 
in secular life were not the most favorable 
to the exercise or manifestation of distin- 
guished piety; yet itis well known that 
amid all the bustle which surrounded him, 
he was abundant and fervent in secret 
prayer; and it should not fail to awaken 
our gratitude, that inthe exposed situation 
which he occupied, he was enabled to keep 
the lamp of his christian profession and 
character undimmed to the end of his 
course. What he was as a father to the 
young members, and even to the inexpe- 
rienced ministers, who at times served the 
church, some of them will never forget. 
His zealous activity, notwithstanding bod- 
ily infirmities which would have laid one 
less resolutely devoted to the cause, quite 
aside ;—his frequent and friendly visits to 
the poor, whom he ‘ loved not in word and 
in tongue, but im deed and in truth ;’’—and 
in fine, the steady and generous liberality 
with which he contributed to sustain this 
religious interest from its beginning, are 
remembered with gratitude by those who 
were associated with him, and should be 
rehearsed in the ears of the rising genera- 
tion. He died in peace and hope, after a 
severe illness of three weeks, Oct. 24th, 
1827, aged nearly seventy. 


IV. In 1816, Henry Dodge was elected 
deacon, in place of one who had removed 
from the village, and continued to fill this 
office with honor and_ usefulness till his 
death, which occurred in 1820. The fal- 
lowing testimony which appeared in one 
of the public papers soon after his death, 
may be relied on as a truthful tribute to 
his worth. 


\ 
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Died, on the 19th inst. at his late dwell- 
ing house, five miles from this village, 
Henry Doper, Esq., in the 65th year of 
his age. By this dispensation of Provi- 
dence, society is deprived of a sober, in- 
dustrious, and useful citizen—the church 


of Christ, of a truly pious and devotional © 


christian—an affectionate wife, of a fond 
and faithful husband, and a number of 
weeping children, of one of the best of 
fathers. 

At the commencement of the revolu- 


tionary war, Mr. Dodge, at the age of 


seventeen, was one of the first in the coun- 


ty of Dutchess, who enlisted in the service — 
of his country ; and was among the last 


who returned in triumph, after the Amer- 
ican States were acknowledged free and 
independent. Such was the correctness 
of his morals, and such his intrepidity as 


a soldier, that (though but a youth) he was — 


soon advanced to the honors of a captain’s 
commission. He was in the memorable 
battle at Quebec, in which the much la- 
mented Montgomery fell, and in several 
other important engagements, which pro- 
ved fatal to many of his brave compan- 
ions. After the cause which impelled him 


at first to take up arms in the defence of | 


his country had ceased to exist, and the 
hardships and dangers of the war were at 
an end, he returned to the joyful embrace 
of his family and fellow citizens. 


Though retired from the noise and fa-_ 


tigues of the army, and happy in the gov- 
ernment and freedom of his country, yet 
he was anxious that the blessings so dear- 
ly bought should become the inheritance 
of future generations; he was, therefore, 
more or less in public life during the re- 
mainder of his days. He was repeatedly 
elected a member of the Legislature of 
this state, which station he filled with sat- 
isfaction to his constituents. Possessed of 
a kind and sympathetic heart, he was the 


sincere friend of the afflicted, and was | 


never more delighted than when it was in 


his power to render them assistance. His | 


aets of kindness and benevolence were 
commensurate with his existence, and can- 
not be erased from his blessed memory. 


Mr. Dodge was alsu a man of God—a 


possessor of vital piety,—an humable, prae- 
tical, and devotional Christian. In Au- 


gust, 1810, he made a publie profession of | 
his faith, and was unanimously received a | 


member of the Baptist church in this vil- 
lage. ‘T'he services of the sanctuary were 
his delight, and the assembly of the saints 
the house of his friends; while the do mes 
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tic altar became his morning and evening 
retreat. In June, 1816, he was duly elect- 
ed by the united voice of the. church, to 
fill the sacred office of Deacon ; into which 
on the following Lord’s day, he was sol- 
emnly inducted by prayer and the impo- 
sition of hands. In this office he officiated 
with propriety and much respect, until 
discharged by the Great Head of the 
Church. ; 


His constitution was naturally firm, his: as the country was quite new, there was 


habits regular and temperate, and until 
the near approach of his death. there was 
no indications to forbid his family and 
friends indulging the fond hopes of enjoying 
his society and counsels for many years. 
The complaint which terminated his ex- 
istence was carbuncular, which immedi- 
ately after it was discovered, gave the first 
alarm ofa sudden dissolution. Perceiv- 
ing his family deeply affected, and sup- 
posing that his situation might be danger- 


ous, he earnestly requested his physicians ° 
to inform him of the true state of his case. - 


With great reluctance and deep regret they 
kindly told him the nature, and what 


would probably be the fatal consequence * 


of the disease. He then devoutly com- 
mended himself and family to God; after 
which he calmly proceeded to arrange and 
dispose of his secular concerns. | Having 
accomplished this object agreeably to his 
wishes, he repeatedly addressed his kind 
companion and his children, in the most 
affectionate and impressive manner.— 
His prayers were frequent, fervent, com- 
prehensive and submissive. His faith and 
confidence were strong and unshaken; his 
hope (as he frequently said} was in the 


perfect righteousness of Christ, for accept- | 


ance with God, and built upon the rock 
of his salvation. Patience, meekness, and 
charity were his constant attendants, shed- 
ding a pleasing lustre on his countenance, 
and holding in silent suspense every mur- 
muring sigh. In this desirable frame of 
mind he continued until nature reluctant- 
ly seemed to let go her hold, and the im- 
mortal spirit ascended to the skies: and 
thus +‘ death was swallowed up in victory.” 

The day following, his remains were 
conveyed to the tomb, with that respectful 
attention which his virtues had justly 
merited. He has left behind an affection- 
ate widow and eight afflicted children, and 
a number of grandchildren, who sensibly 
feel and lament his loss. 


“The memory of the just is blessed.” 


Po’keepsie, Oct. 10, 1844. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE REV. 
JOHN PEAK.—MASSACHUSETTS, 


Elder Peak, as he was generally called, 
and as he preferred to be styled, was born 
in Walpole, N. H. Sept. 26. 1761. At 


| the age of three years, his parents remov- 


ed to Claremont, in the same state, where, 


for several years no school. Under the 
instructions of his mether, however, he be- 
came ‘‘quite a reader,”’ and acquired also 
the rudiments of religious knowledge. By 
her kind and diligent attentions, he had 
committed to memory before the age of 
six, the ten commandments, the Lord’s 
prayer, the Apostles’ creed, with a part of 
the Westminister Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism, portions of the Holy scriptures, and 
some of Watts’ Divine Songs for children, 
by which means the leading truths of 
christianity were early and indelibly fixed 
in his mind. At the age of nine, his pa- 
rents having become members of a Con- 
gregational church, he and the other chil- 
dren of the family were ‘* dedicated in a 
public manner by a ceremony called bap- 
tism.” ‘I do not recollect,” he says, 
‘any serious thoughts on the subject: I 
felt, however, a kind of boyish diffidence 
in being thus exposed before the assembly, 
was glad when it was over, and thought 
little of it.” A few years afterwards he 
had repeated attacks of rheumatic fever 
that settled in one of his hips, and made 
him acripple for life. Unable to labor 
on a farm, he was in 1778, apprenticed to 
a tailor. 

In the summer of 1785, he heard a dis- 
course from the late Dr. Baldwin, who 
was then settled in Canaan, N. H., from 
Eph. 2:12, that arrested his attention, 
and led him so to reflect, repent, and 
pray, that ultimately he found peace in 
believing on the Lord Jesus Christ. His 
convictions of sin were powerful and tho- 
rough, and like Scott, he was ‘converted 
into all the doctrines of the gospel.”’ His 
ewn account of the process is peculiarly 
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interesting and instructive, revealing, with 
great distinctness, the determined opposi- 
tion of the natural heart to the way of sal- 
vation by grace, and the power of the Ho- 
ly Spirit to subdue that opposi.ion, and 
lay the rebel low at the footstool of sove- 
reign mercy. In September, as Mr. Bald- 
win was on his way to the meeting of the 
Warren Association, he baptized Mr. 
Peak, and expressed to others the opinion 
that the young man would become a 
preacher of the gospel. Such was the im- 
pression made upon the spectators by his 
baptism, and the accompanying services, 
that several were savingly awakened, and 
the town was blessed with a delightful re- 
vival. 

In 1787, Mr. P. removed to Woodstock, 
Vt. where he soon began to ‘ exercise his 
gift,” much to the edification of the church, 
who gave hima letter of license as a can- 
didate for the gospel ministry. Ina few 
months afterwards, he was invited to 
preach to the little church in Windsor, 
Vt. over which he was ordained as its first 
pastor, June 18,1788. Though his ad- 
vantages for intellectual culture had been 
very limited, yet his strong good sense, 
and his acquaintance with the bible ena- 
bled him to preach in such a manner as to 
insure attention and respect, and his labors 
were rendered exceedingly useful, not only 
in the place of his settlement, but in ail the 
surrounding region, He travelled exten- 
sively in the states of Vermont and New- 
Hampshire, preached many _ sermons, 
numbered many converts, and gathered 
several churches. 

Subsequently, he was pastor of various 
eburches, as Deerfield and. Newtown, N. 
H.;) Woburn, Barnstable, and Newbury- 
port. Mass. in which, and in numerous 
other places, he performed an immense 
amount of ministerial labor, and enjoyed a 
large share of the best kind of ministerial 
success. Notwithstanding his severe in- 
firmities, he baptized more than | one thou- 
sand persons. 

In the spring of 1828, he retired from 
the work of a pastor, and soon after re- 
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moved to Boston where he resided, tilt 
called to his final rest, April 9, 1842. 

Elder Peak was a man of unusual 
good sense, possessed a very amiable, 
cheerful disposition, and faithfully main- 
tained his christian integrity. He was 
eminently sound, because eminently scrip- 
tural in his views and exhibitions of gospel 
doctrine. Loved and respected by thou- 
sands, he departed, leaving none to regret 
that he had lived and held the saered office. 

Recently, his aged widow, who was his 
second wife, Mrs. Priscilla B. Peak, has 
been summoned away to join him in their 
heavenly home. The memory of both is. 
fragrant. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 
OF THE 


BAPTIST CHURCH IN WILBRAHAM AND: 
MONSON, MASS. 


In 1768, a Baptist chureh was constitu- 
ted in the north-eastern part of Wilbra- 
ham, now called the North village. Lit- 
tle, however, is known of its history, and 
that little is fast fading away. In 1779, 
Mr. Seth Clark was ordained. their pas- 
tor. The church flourished for a number 
of years. In 1779, they. built a meeting- 
house of sufficient dimensions to accom- 
modate a large country eongregation for 
those early times. From some unknown 
cause, however, this church at length de- 
clined. In 1802, when the Sturbridge 
Association held its first anniversary, they 
reported 228 members. The same num- 
ber appears on the minutes till 1807,.when 
a committee appointed by the Association 
the year previous, reported that this church: 
had lost its visibility. 

During the existence of the above-men- 
tioned church, July 2,1794, about twenty 
five of its members, residing in the south- 
east part of Wilbraham and the south-west 
part of Monson, united together, and re- 
ceived fellowship as the second Baptist 
church in Wilbraham. In 1815 its name 
was changed to that which it now bears 
— The Baptist church in Wilbraham and 
Monsen. ‘I'he churches represented at the 
recognition of this church were those of 
Sufheld, Conn. under the pastoral care of 
the Rey. J. Hastings, Enfield, Conn, un- 
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der the pastoral care of Rev. C. Miner, 
and the church of which the recognised 
church was the offspring. Twelve dele- 
gates composed the council. In the year 
1800 this church united with the Danbury 
(now Hartford) Association, and in 1805 
it became connected with the newly form- 
ed Sturbridge Association. 


It is difficult, from the imperfection of | 


the records, to trace the history of this 
church during its early years. In its in- 
fancy it seems for some years to have 
done little more than maintain ‘in a lim- 
ited degree,’ the public worship of God 
on the Sabbath, and that generally with- 
out preaching. In 1795 trials commenced, 
which but for the laborious services of one 
.of God’s servants, deacon Israel Bennett, 
whose name is mentioned with great re- 
spect, would most likely have resulted in 
the extinction of the church. 

In October, 1799, the clouds which had 
overhung the church gave signs of passing 


away. Fourteen were found who were | 
Measures | 


ready to renew their covenant. 
were likewise taken to ascertain whether 
the feeble remnant were still in fellowship 
with sister churches, and an affirmative 
reply was received from the council to 
which the question wassubmitted in May, 
1800. In the meantime accessions to their 
numbers were going on, so that at the close 
of the latter year their number must have 
been not far from fifty. After this season 
of refreshing nothing special in their his- 
tory occurred till 1807, when a revival was 
granted them, and about thirty were added 
to‘their number. On uniting with the 
Sturbridge Association this year they re- 
ported seventy-two members, and in 1808 
they reported one hundred and seven 
members. 

Soon after the revival just named, by 
which the prospects of the church had 


been brightened, difficulties of a new char- | 


acter found place among them, and. in 


1809 it was thought necessary to call a| 


mutual council from sister churches.— 
The advice of this council resulted in last- 


ing benefit, by occasioning unanimity of | 


Ac-.| 


sentiment with regard to dis¢ipline. 
cessions continued to be made from, year 
to. year in small numbers till 1815, when 
as the fruits of a special revival thirty- 
three were added by baptism, and the fol- 
lowing year nine. 

In 1817, individuals of the church and 


others disposed to engage in the enterprise, | 


erected a commodious house of worship, 
at an expense of about two thousand dol- 
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lars, in the western part of Monson, on the 
road leading from Monson to South Wil- 
braham, nearly equi-distant from both, 
and favorably situated for gathering the 
scattered inhabitants of the borders of these 
towns. Previously to this, the church and 
congregation had met in private dwellings, 
and on entering their new house of wor- 
ship, it was very natural that their pas- 
tor, the Rey. Alvin Bennett, should take 
for the text of the dedication sermon, ‘+ J 
was glad when they said unto me, let us go 
into the house of the Lord.”? From this 
time for many years the church pursued 
the even tenor of its way, with little to 
make its history remarkable except that 
in 1822 a difficulty both singular and sub- 
tle, an ingenious device of the adversary, 
manifested itself, and for a while threat- 
ened to separate very friends. By mutual 
kindness and forbearance, however, the 
evil was averted, and by a very unani- 
mous discipline, the guilty occasion of the 
difficulty was removed. From. 1817 till 
the resignation of Mr. Bennett in Jan. 
1836, one hundred and seventeen were 
added by baptism. The whole number of 
members returned to the Association this 
year was one hundred and fifty-two. The 
later years of the history of this church 
have been marked with many trials. The 
number of members has been gradually 
diminishing by death, by dismissions, and 
by exclusions. Since 1806, twenty-two 
have been added by baptism. 

Ministers. At the the time of the con- 
stitution of this church, the Rev. Samuel 
Webster was their pastor. He continued 
in the office but a short time. He remov- 


'ed, first to Monson, then to Vermont,. 


where he is supposed to have died. 

In 1799, the Rev. Stephen Shepherd 
became the pastor of the church, and la-* 
bored with them about half the time for. 
nearly ten years. Eis labors are very fa- 
vorably mentioned. [le removed to West 
Springfield, where he died Nov. 4, 1835, 


| in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 


In 1808 the Rev. Alvin Bennett, then 
a licentiate, commenced preaching with 
this people apart of the time, and in the 
spring of the following year, he took up 
his residence among them, where he has 
ever since resided. On the 31st of Janu- 
ary, 1810, he was by request of the church, 
ordained at Hanipton, Conn., of the Bap- 
ist‘ church in which place, he was, till 
after that time, a member. Being thus 
inducted into the ministry, he entered at 
once upon his pastoral duties, and though 
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he was sometimes absent a part of the time 
by consent of the church, he continued to 
be their pastor till Jan. 31, 1836, a period 
of exactly’ twenty-six years. He then 
voluntarily resigned his pastoral charge. 
From the period of his ordination to his 
resignation, he preached 4505 sermons, 
and attended as the officiating clergyman, 
524 funerals. 

After the Rev. Mr. Bennett closed his 
labors, the church was mostly supplied by 
licentiates of their own number till April, 
1837, when Rev. Amos Snell became 
their pastor. He had for some time 
preached for them once a month. He 
now preached three-fourths of the time. 
He continued with them tll 1840. 

Since 1840 they have been supplied 
by different persons. Brother Elisha C. 
Ross, a licentiate, is now preaching with 
them. 

Deacons. ‘These have been Israel Ben- 
nett, Nathan Pease, Eriel Day, and Na- 
thaniel Pease. 


BAPTIST CHURCH IN MONSON. 


This church was gathered by Rev. A. 
Snell in the year 1834. He had preached 
in this town frequently during the fall of 
1833, and the winter of 1833-34, during 
which time there had been a yracious re- 
vival. In the spring of the latter year he 
took up his residence among the scattered 
Baptists of the region in which this church 
is located, at their invitation, and became 
their regular preacher. In the month of 
June a Baptist Society was organized, and 
in October of the same year, twenty-nine 
baptized believers, nine males and twenty 
females, formed themselves into achurch. 
Of this number eleven had been re- 
cently baptized. On the 19th of Nov. 
following, this body was publicly recog- 
nised, by a council composed of delegates 
from the following churches, viz: Wil- 
braham and Monson, Wales, Holland, 
and the first, second and third churches 
in Ashford, Conn. ‘The ministers who 
took partin theservices were, Rev. Messrs. 
A. Bennett, A. Babcock, T. Wakefield, 
and W. Munger. In December the Rev. 
Mr. Snell was chosen pastor, and brother 
Samuel Nichols, deacon. In Aug. 1835, 
this church was received into the Stur- 
bridge Association. 

Rey. Mr. Snell continued his pastoral 
labors till the spring of 1837, when broth- 
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er A. E. Green, then a licentiate, became 
their religious teacher. He remained 
with them two years when he was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Dexter Munger, who in 
1841 was succeeded by Rev. A. Babcock. 
He was engaged for one half of the time 
for one year. 

This church has never had a house of 
worship. It has met in school houses. Its 
members are generally poor. It has seen 
some dark seasons, occasioned by the ne~ 
cessity of discipline, but has generally 
maintained the unity ofthe spirit. It has 
maintained a Sabbath school during a por- 
tion of the period of its history, notwith- 
standing the disadvantages under which it 
has labored. A part of this period they 
have had preaching but one half of the 
time. 

Their prospects have never been bright 
—they are now gloomy. Rev. Alvin Ben- 
nett, who for some years has labored 
among the destitute, dispenses the word of 
life here a part of the time, and seeks to 
sustain the fainting hearts of this little 
flock. May the little one become a thou- 
sand. 


BAPTIST CHURCH IN BELCHERTOWN. 


This church was constituted June 24, 
1795, by a council from the churches in 
Wilbraham and Shutesbury, Mass. and 
Suffield, Conn., and consisted originally 
of sixteen members, nine males and sev- 
en females. The Rev. Samuel Bigelow, 
one of the original members, was, as is 
supposed, a principal instrument in gath- 
ering the church, and labored with them 
more or less for some time. He died in 
this vicinity in 1807. Soon after the or- 
ganization of the church it was voted to 
unite with the Warren Association, and 
the pastor was appointed a messenger to 
make the application. When, however, 
the Sturbridge Association was formed, 
the connexion of this church with the War- 
ren Association ceased. In 1806 serious 
difficulties arose which threatened the an- 
nihilation of the church. A council was 
called in 1808 for their adjustment, and by 
the Divine blessing was successful in its 
endeavors. A revival succeeded in which 
from seventy to eighty were received to 
the church by baptism. June 10, 1810, 
the Rev. David Pease was ordained their 
pastor, (the Rev. Dr. Baldwin of Boston, 
preaching,) and remained with them sey- 
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eral years. His ministry is mentioned in 
terms of commendation. At this time the 
church labored under great embarrass- 
ment both for the reason that its members 
were spread overa large territory, and be- 
cause they had no suitable place of wor- 
ship. The attempt to remove this latter 
difficulty, after great exertions, was final- 
ly successful. A meeting house, com- 
menced in May, 1812, was finished and 
dedicated March 14, 1814, the Rev. Eli- 
sha Andrews preaching on the occasion 
from Psalms 80:1. Rev. Mr. Pease 
closed his successful ministry in the spring 
of 1818, and was immediately succeeded 
by Rev. Thomas Marshall, who was in- 
stalled Sept. 23, of the same year. ‘The 
Rev. Elijah Montague preached. The 
Rey. Cyrus P. Grosvener visited this 
church in the fall of 1823, before Mr. Mar- 
shall had left town, and labored with them 
three or four months. The Rev. Ste- 
phen 8. Nelson commenced preaching 
with this church in 1825, and contirued 
his labors for about a year and a half. 
They were then dependent on occasional 
supplies until the summer o! 1828 when 
the Rev. Henry Archibald commenced 
preaching, and continued with them till 
the spring of 1830. The Rev. Tubal 
Wakefield succeeded Mr. Archibald at 
this time, and continued his labors for four 
years. For the succeeding two years, the 
pulpit was supplied by Rev. Messrs. 
John Holbrook, Benjamin Putnam, Moses 
Curtis, Thomas Rand, Alvin Bennett, 
and others. In the spring of 1836 the 
Rev. Calvin Monroe commenced preach- 
‘ing with this people, and was succeeded 
in 1837 by the Rev. Chester ‘Tilden, 
who in 1842 was succeeded by Rev. Mo- 
ses Curtis, whose valuable labors this 
church now enjoys. 

In 1834, in consequence of difficulties 
growing out of the Anti-Masonic excite- 
ment, a new Congregational church, 
called the Brainerd church, was organ- 
ized in this town, and a beautiful house 
of worship was built for their use. In 
1842 these difficulties were so far adjusted 
that a re-union of the Congregational 
churches took place, and the new edifice 
was left vacant. It was bought soon after 
by the Baptists, who now occupy it. It 
was built at an expense of about five thou- 
sand dollars, and an edifice of that cost 
will rarely be found which combines so 
many beauties of architecture and satisfies 
80 well a cultivated taste. 
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For the Baptist Memorial. 


MRS. SARAH A. PALMER. 


Mrs. Sarah Amelia Palmer, wife of 
Rev. Albert -G. Palmer, was born Decem- 
ber Ist, 1814; and died at Stonington Bo- 
ro’, Conn., March 27th, 1844, aged 29 
years. She was the daughter of Deacon 
John and Mrs. Sarah Langworthy, both 
of whom are still living, and who have for 
many years been constant and active 
christians. 

Mrs. Palmer was characterized by a 
sweetness of temper and a mildness of dis- 
position, seldom met with, which manifest- 
ed itself early, even in childhood, and in- 
creased with her years, endearing her to 
all with whom she had intercourse. 

Her taste for literary pursuits was more 
than ordinary—her desire for mental im- 
provement great, and her progress in learn- 
ing rapid. Of mathematical studies she 
was very fond, and pursued some of the 
higher branches with peculiar pleasure. 
Yet the character of her mind was deci- 
dedly practical, and thus she became pos- 
sessed of a large amount of useful infor- 
mation, which well fitted her both for the 
common cares of life, and for the respon- 
sible duties of her station. 

She was early the subject of religious 
impressions, and manifestly of renewing 
grace. On account of the natural mild- 
ness of her disposition, and her strictly mor- 
al deportment, even when a child, the re- 
ligious change wrought in her heart and 
life was not so marked as otherwise it 
might have been; yet with clear views of 
the depravity of her heart and the good- 
ness of God, she seemed to herself like a 
brand plucked from the burning. 

She made a public profession of religion 
at the age of sixteen, and continued walk- 
ing in the fear of the Lord, honoring the 
profession she had made. 

At the age of twenty-two, March 27th, 


'1837, she was united in marriage to Mr. 


Palmer. Immediately after their mar- 
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riage they removed to the village of Wes- 
terley, R.I. This was his first settlement 
as a pastor. 

Under his ministrations there, the church 
was much established and enlarged, so that 
from a feeble few, it became a strong 
church. Much of his success in the build- 
ing up of that Zion, to use his own words, 
was owing to her counsels, her prayers, 
and her zealous and laborious co-opera- 
tion. She soon became strongly attached 
to the church and society, and they as 
strongly attached to her; and in the wide 
circle of acquaintance which she formed, 
not only with her own society, but with 
others, it is believed that there was not one 
who did not regard her with respect and 
affection. 

Six yearsofhappy union with the church 
at Westerly, in all the interesting varie- 
ties of social and religious friendship, had 
so strengthened her attachment to this 
dear people that it was not without a pain- 
ful conflict that she could think of a sep- 
aration. Yet when duty seemed to re- 
quire it she cheerfully made the sacrifice. 

Their removal was to Stonington Bo- 
ro’, where she died. ‘There she soon be- 
came deeply interested in the welfare of 
the church and all that pertained to the 
cause of religicn in the place; and the 
same attractive character and devoted life 
by which she had elsewhere become at- 
tached to her acquaintance, made her here 
also, beloved and respected by all who 
knew her. 

Of a mild and gentle temperament, of 
a cheerful and affectionate disposition, 
Mrs. Palmer became possessed of a calm 
equanimity of feeling and disposition, which 
peculiarly fitted her for that. variety of 
trying circumstances with which her situ- 
ation in life was beset. Naturally modest 
and unostentatious, she sought and enjoy- 
ed the happiness of social retirement, 
yielding up to others without a regret, all 
that vain show which to many has so 
powerful a charm. 

She rather shrunk from than sought the 
gaze. of community; she was satisfied to 
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pass quietly along, unnoticed in the dis- 
charge of her domestic and public duties, 


and yet no.one enjoyed more than she did | 


the society ef friends, as many who re- 
ceived her hospitality can testify. 

Always holding a low estimate of her 
own virtues and qualifications; if she had 
a fault it was that she undervalued herself. 

The character of her piety partook of 


the character of her mind. It was not that. 


unsubstantial, superficial kind which is 
satisfied with profession, and which un- 
fortunately forms so large a share of the 
religion of the churches. Her religion was 
a living, acting principle ; feltin the heart, 
and acted in the life. It was a modest 
and unassuming piety that shunned all 
display and shined the brighter because it 
sought to be unseen. Never presuming, 
but ®often, if not always distrustful of her- 
self, she rejoiced with trembling ; and yet 
her confidence was strong in God. 

She never dared trial.and danger, but 
when they came she met them with that 
calm submission, and determined trust in 
Christ, which enabled her always to tri- 
umph. By the power of that simple, 
child-like faith which the humble christian 
exercises, she was enabled to place. her 
feet on the rock of eternal ages, and if 
earth and hell threatened, she could defy 
them to move her firm foundation or shake 
her trust in God. 

This was remarkably exemplified in 
the short but painful struggle that termi- 
nated her life. She was attacked late in 
the afternoon with severe pain through 
the chest: medical aid was called, but 
could avail nothing, nor did the violent 
distress cease till death brought a release. 
The attack baffled all skill, alike to un- 
derstand its nature and to arrest its pro- 
gress ; and in five short hours, from com- 
parative health she breathed her last, on 
the seventh anniversary day of her mar- 
riage. But during this brief, this terrible 
conflict, she seems never for once to have 
had a doubt as to the compassionate good- 
ness of the Saviour, nor did her confidence. 
for a moment seem to waver. In death 
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she asked for no other—she wished for no 
better hope than that which had been her 
trust in life. Jesus while living had been 
her all, and dying she wished for nothing 
more. 

Though racked with pain, yet witha 
calm, uncomplaining resignation to the 
divine will, she kissed her husband and 
her two little boys, and with this last token 
of earthly love, bade them adieu till they 
should meet in Heaven. With the honor 
and glory of God, which had been her 
guiding star through life still before her, 
sie breathed out her last breath in prayer 
that her death might be sanctified to the 
church and community, and thus she fell 
asleep. 

But from the life she has lived, short 
though it be; from the death she has 
died, there will go out upon the world a 
sanctified influence, that shall be felt long 
after those who wept around her, shall 
with herself have mouldered into dust. 

The funeral was attended on Saturday, 
March 30, when a sermon was preached 
by Rev. E. T’.. Hiscox of Westerly, R. I. 
from John 11:26. The day was cold 
and stormy, yet a large and deeply sym- 
pathizing audience assembled, and the 
deep interest and many tears that were 
‘witnessed throughout the congregation, 
‘were evidences to the affectionate estima- 
tion which was cherished for her by all 
»who knew her. 

Her remains were committed to the 
grave, while her husband and children, 
‘almost broken hearted from the loss, return 
to adesolate home. 

Peace to her dust! so shall it rest in the 
unbroken repose of the tomb, till the re- 
surrection morn shall break its slumbers 
and gather the ransomed dead from all 
lands, to meet in Heaven! E. T. H. 


The following notice of her death is 
taken from the minutes of the Stonington 
Union Association. 


We would also notice the sudd°n des th 
of our much esteemed Sister Palmer, late 
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wife of Elder A. G. Palmer. In this 
death, the husband feels the keenest of 
earthly sorrows, and two little boys, but 
just old enough to talk of their loved moth- 
er, in strains to draw forth the lonely fath- 
er’s tears afresh. But O, how much is 
there in her case that is alleviating. It is 
not extravagant to say, that under Christ, 
she ranked high as a helpmeet for a 
minister of the sanctuary. Her home 
was freely rendered the home of the nu- 
merous Visiters, especially of the ministry 
who often called to spend a season there. 
She loved the church of God, and was 
loved by them. She was a devoted chris- 
tian in life, tranquil and resigned in death. 
She has left behind her an influence, that 
we trust, will tell favorably upon the liv- 
ing who were best acquainted with her 
virtues. 


Four rules for promoting the Peace and 
Prosperity of the Church.—David prays for 
the church, ‘‘ Peace be within thy walls, 
and prosperity within thy palaces.” The 
former perhaps invariably produces the lat- 
ter. Let me recommend the four follow- 
ing maxims to all professors of the gospel, 
especially to members of Christian church- 
es ; they will promote the happiness of the 
person who adopts them, as well as the hap- 
piness of the persons and societies with 
which he is connected. . 

1. Let the judgment you form of your- 
self be dictated by humility. 

2. Let the judgments you form of others 
be dictated by charity. 

3. Let your desire to please yourself, 
be moderated by self-denial. 

4. Let your desire to please others, be 
stimulated by benevolence. 


———— 


Believe yourself certainly accou” able to 
God for the time you spend in sleep—this 
will make you, with holy Hooper, sparing 
of your sleep; more sparing of your diet, 
and most sparing of your time.— Burkitt, 
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Aposrouican Baptism. acts and Ev- 
idences on the subjects and mode of chris- 
tian baptism. By C. Taylor, Editor of 
Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible. With 
engravings. Stereotype edition. New- 
York : Saxton & Miles. 12mo., pp. 236, 
1844. 


It is not often that the pages ofthe Me- 
‘morial have been occupied as we now pro- 
pose to fill one or two of them; nor has 
it been frequent with us to review books 
of the class to which the one before us 
belongs; neither have we been accustom- 
ed to write much in the exact style of the 
present paper. It may, therefore, be prop- 
er to say a few words explanatory of our 
conduct. 

Some thirty years ago, Mr. Charles 
Taylor, one of the editors of Calmet’s 
Dictionary, became acquainted with the 
deacon of a Baptist church in England, 
favorable to mixed communion, to whom 
he addressed a series of letters against the 
Baptists, showing his disapprobation alike 
ofthe mode and the subjects oftheir baptism. 
As these letters were not thought worthy 
of insertion in the Baptist Magazine, its 
conductors not thinking fit to devote any 
portion of their scanty pages to the dis- 
semination of what they considered error, 
the said letters were published in pam- 
phlets, and as these_pamphlets were never 
answered, Mr. ‘I’. boasted to the day of 
his death that they were unanswerable ; 
and they remain even till now without 
notice. Our pedobaptist brethren in this 
country have reprinted, ay, and stereo- 
typed the book, and the ** volume is sub- 
mitted to the Pedobaptist churches, with 
the full conviction that it contains more 
important information upon the subjects 
and mode of baptism than ever yet has 
been published in the United States ; and 
that as no person in Britain hitherto has 

attempted to disprove these facts, and to 
deny these evidences, during nearly thirty 
years, so the researches of Mr. Taylor will 
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remain irrefragable proof amounting to 
moral demonstration, that the dogma 
which the Baptists promulge—that Barrw 
Bapto, and Banziopic, Baptismos, when 
applied to the christian is ot mean 
plunging under water only; and that 
Orxdc, Oikos, and Oca, Oikia, when used 
in the old and new testaments, 2nclude 
only adults, is not more substantial 
than the ‘baseless fabric of a vision.’ ” 
p- 10. Happening to know somewhat of 
the character of our British brethren, we 
may be allowed to say, we hope without 
giving offence, that they have been gov- 
erned by the counsels of an old volume, 
‘answer not a fool according to his folly, 
lest thou be like unto him.” Mr. Tay- 
lor’s book never was read in England.— 
Like his ‘Fragments,’ it ‘was so full of 
learned lumber, ill arranged, and misap- 
plied, that no one was anxious to study it. 
Pedobaptists themselves did not read this 
book, nor care even about his ** Calmet,”’ 
till it had been re-written and re-arranged. 
Nor do we think our brethren would have 
replied to this volume, even though the 
letters had been composed in a less ‘‘ con- 
fused manner,” or had it not been neces- 
sary ‘‘to condense his labors, to cancel 
his frequent repetitions, and redundancies, 
to reduce the subjects into method, accord- 
ing to the general topics; and thus to give 
to his faets their essential weight, to his 
evidences their just preponderance, to his 
arguments all their force, and to his illus- 
trations all their evangelical resplend-_ 
ency.”’ pp. 8, 9. The fact is, that our 
brethren there allow nine works written 

against them out of ten, to remain un- | 
noticed. - When the late Daniel Isaac 

wrote to prove that the sprinkling of thou- 

sands of persons was recorded in the new 

testament, they did not answer him; even 

the charge of our amiable friend William | 
Thorn, of Winchester, that Baptists have . 
committed innumerable murders by their 

immersions, remains to this hour unnoti- 

ced. And in reference to Taylor, the Bap- 

tists of England entirely concur with the 

American editor of the volume, that ‘ the 
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original was printed with numberless er- 
rors.”’ 

But now it has been ‘‘ decided to remodel 
the work,” ‘the attempt has carefully been 
made,” and ‘‘the increasing demand for 
the work has induced the publisher to ste- 
reotype it; especially as the American an- 
ti-pedobaptists, like their British brethren, 
have not ventured either to dispute the 
‘facts,’ or to invalidate the ‘evidences.’ ”’ 
Seeing that such are the circumstances, 
we propose to notice it somewhat, and 
that on the authority to which we have 
already referred, ‘‘ answer a fool accord- 
ing to his folly, lest he be wise in his own 
conceit.” 

No; it really is not our intention to an- 
swer the book ; but simply to assign a rea- 
son, once for all, why we allow it to pass 
unanswered. ‘The reason is founded on 
its ineffable absurdity. We are sorry to 
say that our Pedobaptist brethren often 
attempt to injure the cause of truth, ina 
manner similar to Mr. Taylor; at pres- 
ent, however, we have only to do with the 
volume before us. 

Were this book to be placed inthe hands 
of a shrewd infidel, and he were asked to 
examine and make a fair report on it, ‘he 
would say that many of the author's state- 
ments were outrageous; that his appeal to 
antiquity was a fallacy ; that his mistakes 
were laughable ; and that much of the ev- 
idence he furnishes is opposed to his own 
theory. We have only room to place on 
record two or three statements in support 
of each allegation. 

In proof, first that his statements are 
sometimes outrageous, by which we mean 
exceeding all bounds of reason or moder- 
ation, such a man would refer us to his 
statement that no family can exist with- 
out infants; pp- 14, 48,—that ‘if our 

translators had employed the term family 
nstead of the words, house and household, 
he sect of Baptists could not have existed.”’ 
) vil; whereas Mr. T. himself shows 
hey existed many centuries before any 
tanslation whatever into English was 
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made ;—that Lydia was a married wom- 
an with a young family—of daughters ; 
p- 51—that Crispus and the Jailer, men- 
tioned also in the Acts, had numerous 
families; pp. 52, 53, and that Cornelius 
had a‘ very numerous family.’? One reason 
for the latter having young children was, 
that he ‘* was a soldier.’”’ p. 54,—that 
women in the Eastern baths ‘ scarcely 
ever immerse their bodies in water,’’ p. 
137 ; that a man is immersed who stands on 
his toes or up to his knees in water; p. 
116 ;—that ‘the primitive christians re- 
ceived baptism in a state of nakedness,’ 
p- 162; and that the reason why the 
Aderable Messiah, who tells us that he 
came to bring, or occasion, the sword, 
rather than peace, and to place parents and 
children in opposition to each other, did 
‘*not enact that all young children should 
be baptized” was to prevent quarrels be- 
tween husbands and wives on the subject, 
pp- 21, 22. 

In confirmation of the statement that 
Mr. 'T’.’s appeal to antiquity is a fallacy, 
the infidel would say that the author must 
have been mistaken when he said ‘the 
Baptists judged that it was preferable not 
to force out any more memorials of chris- 
tian antiquity,’ inasmuch as all the facts 
Mr. Taylor has brought out in his engra- 
vings are far too modern for antiquarians _ 
like the members of that body. They 
are resolute people, and cannot be induced 
to look at the pictures placed before them, 
Just because they do not belong to the pu- 
rest times and are not ‘‘ apostolic baptisms.’” 
You may even tell them that this kind of 
evidence has “virtually been sanctioned 
by their great champion, Robert Robin- 
son, in his History of Baptism,’’ and 
that he has met Mr. Taylor, by anticipa- 
tion, on his own ground, but they simply 
say, ‘‘ we appeal to the first century, does 
Mr. Taylor go up to that?” We turn to 
the first engraving of the baptism of Je- 
sus Christ, which “‘ was brought from Je- 
rusalem by the Crusaders, about the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century ;’’ the 
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door which the second ‘covers is dated able still is the fact that both in writing 
1070; but the plate is much older than and in copying the engravings, he actually 
the door ;°? how much older, a thousand | mistakes the chrism, or anointing by 
years ?—the third is ‘‘extremely ancient,”’ | pouring oil on the head, and placing it on 
and here “the ordinance of baptism is | various parts ofthe body, which was early 
represented as conjoining both immersion | introduced into the church, immediately 
and aspersion -7 the fourth, of just the following baptism, with the baptism itself. 
same character, is of the date of 454; the | We hardly know how to attribute this 
fifth is of the date of 401, where Christ | strange mistake to thoughtlessness, seeing 
stands in the Jordan, and John is pouring | we met in this very volume with the fol- 
upon him ; the sixth is an ancient bath, | lowing passage :— 
without date, large enough for immersion ; ‘The introduction of oil and anoiniing 
the seventh is pouring, in the latter end of | into the office of baptism is of extreme an- 
the sixth century; the eighth the same j tiquity in the church, and passages of 
without date ; the ninth ditto of the ninthor | scripture may be adduced in its favor ; for 
tenth century ; the tenth is Laurentius bap- | was not Jesus Christ anointed at his bap- 
tizmg Romanus, by pouring ; the eleventh | tism ? And why should not believers be 
is the ‘* baptism of Constantine the Great. | gnointed also? ‘whose duty it is to be 
The Emperor receiving baptism is im- | conformed in all things to their head.’ Ir 
mersed in the bath, metaphorically called | js also of almost universal usage, where 
the * laver of regeneration,’ and Eusebius | jl is the product of the country ; andsome 
adds the proper rite of baptism, by pour- | churches anoint before immersion as well 
ing water on the monarch’s head ;” the | as after it.” p. 155. No reader will here- 
twelfth, without a date, is called ‘‘ Jesus | after dispute the author’s statement when 
Christ baptized in the Jordan. By John he says, “ Of all the arts of logic, I most 
Baptist ane whole character of this is | admire a well managed sophism ; a prop-" 
doubtful. No one of all these pictures is | osition that presents the semblance of truth, 
of the least authority in the controversy. | but is essentially false.”’ p. 14. 
Could Paul see them he would say of them And finally, the critic of whom we have” 
as of baptizing naked, “* We have nosuch | been speaking, would tell us that much of 
custom, neither the churches of God.” | Mr. Taylor’s testimony, or in other words, 
'The infidel to whom we have referred, | his “‘ facts and evidences” oppose his own 
if acquainted with ecclesiastical history, / theory. It is somewhat amusing to ob- | 
would tell us farther that Mr. Taylor’s | serve that the only picture which he gives 
mistakes are truly laughable. With con- | us professing to belong to the first century 
ceit almost unprecedented, and with such ) (p. 222) is the chapel of the baptistry im 
a consciousness of infallibility that he says the catacomb of Pontianus. Of this build> 
‘as for his facts, they await every attack | ing he says, “ It was ‘a baptistry before it 
with firmness, and willingly brave the ut- ‘was a sepulchre,” and all his attempts’ 
most efforts both of learning and of igno- afterwards to show that it was not wide’ 
rance.’”” Who would have expected that | enough to hold more than one person is 
such a man, after telling us that in the | mere special pleading ; and moreover 
year 200 Tertullian wrote against infant tothe mode of baptism, referring to the 
baptism, would have made this fact an ar-} language of Clemens Alexandrinus, A. Do 
gument in its favor, say:ng “he could not | 190, he says, “it proves that children were 
have written against a custom which did | at that time, as formerly by the apostlesy 
not exist.’ The mirth of the affair is that | drawn out of the water of baptism.” p. 96: 
Mr. Taylor well knew that Tertullian | And then as to the’ subjects of baptism, 
wrote against it as an evil just then creep- | Mr. T. tells us (p. 90) that the apostles re= 
ing into the church; but far more laugh- ! baptized the disciples of John, “ because 
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they had explicitly professed neither the 
name of Jesus, nor that of the Holy Ghost.” 
And finally, he says, ‘those who were 
baptized by John and by the apostles, 
were volunteers. They left their houses, 
and eame and solicited the rite,” p. 21. 
Enough; we are satisfied; error is never 
consistent with itself. 

We have scarcely touched the absurd- 
ities of this extraordinary book, and yet 
we feel that we owe an apology for occu- 
pying the precious time of our readers, 


hope our brethren will read it, as one 
among the very choicest ‘ curiosities of 
literature,’ though we sincerely pity the 
desperate condition of our brethren who 
publish such a volume ‘as the authentic 
delineation of original christian baptism— 
with the assured conviction, that an eru- 
dite Polemic cannot be found who will se- 
riously controvert Mr. Taylor's oracular 
position— Baptism, from the ‘ day of Pente- 
cost’ was administered by the Apostles and 
Evangelists to Infants, and not by submer- 
sion—therefore, the subsequent ‘ Facts 
and Evidences’ are irrefutable as ‘the 
truth is in Jesus.’ ” 


A Generat Brocrapaican Dicriona- 
RY: comprising the most distinguished 
persons of all ages, nations and profes- 
sions, including more than one thousand 
articles of American Biography. By 
Rev. J. L. Blake, D. D.  Siath edition, 
WNW. Y., 1844. 


Dr. Blake in this useful eompend, has 
availed himself with his usual good judg- 
ment and discrimination ofthe ample ma- 
terials which are before the public, to.cen- 
struct a real thesaurus of biographical in- 
formation. At little more than half the 
price which we paid for Lempriere, with 
sadditions of American Biography—(and 
what we regard as a great convenience in 
a dictionary)—the comprehension of the 
whole in a single volume,—we are here 
presented with just such a book as intel- 
igent families require, and what will also 
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satisfy most of the scholars and profession- 
al gentlemen in our country. In about 
eleven hundredlarge and well printed im- 
perial 8vo. pages, for the moderate charge 
of five dollars, this very desirable acqui- 
sition may be secured. Important as it is 
to all classes, we have been led to think 


of its desirableness to the thousands of 


young families in our country, who hay- 
ing been prospered in their worldly cir- 
eumstances, and determining to become 
miore intelligent than they and their fath- 
ers were, begin some course of general 
reading, but find themselves so ignorant 
ofthe persons and characters with which 
they constantly meet in their course, that 
their ardor is repressed, and often the en- 
deavor abandoned in despair. Let them 
meet this obstacle by putting this diction- 


ary on their table for reference, and our 


word for it, their difficulties will soon be 
diminished, if not entirely removed. 

‘We are gratified with the praiseworthy 
zeal evinced by the author in correcting 
this work for his successive editions, so as 
to make it as complete as possible to the 
latest dates. 

By omitting all scripture proper names, 
and those of a mythological character, 
much more room is allowed for a satisfac- 
tory exhibition of whatever pertains to the 
character of the mere important individ- 
uals here mentioned. So far as we have 
been able to examine the immense amount 
of articles here combined, their prepara- 
tion seems to indicate impartial fidelity, 
untiring industry and good taste. 

We select as specimens, and for their 
intrinsic worth some half dozen articles 
from different parts of the volume, by ref- 
erence to which our readers may judge of 
its adaptedness to please and profit them. 


-BACKUS, Isave, a distinguished Bap- 
tist minister of Massachusetts. He was 
born at Norwich, Con: in 1724, and com- 
menced preaching iu 1746. He was or- 
dained as a congrega‘ionalist in 1748; but 
in 1751, was baptized by immersion. He 
was settled in Middleborough, both pre- 
vious to, and subsequent to his change 
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of sentiments. To his exertions the Bap- 
tist denomination in America is much in- 
debted for the prosperity now experienced. 
He died Nov. 20, 1806, ‘aged 82 years. 
His publications were numerous ; among 
others a History of the Baptists, in three 
volumes. 


EDWARDS, Morgan, a Baptist min- 
ister, was born in Wales in 1722, and be- 
gan to preach in his 16th year. He came 
to America in May, 1761, and became the 
pastor of achurch in Philadelphia. He 
removed in 1772 to a plantation in New- 
ark, New-Castle county. Being opposed 
to the revolution, he ceased preaching 
during the war. Afterwards he read lec- 
tures in different parts of the country. He 
had been intemperate; it was his own 
opinion, that a minister should not preach 
again after sucha fall. He died 1795, 
aged 72. He once persuaded himself, 
about the year 1770, that he should die on 
a particular day and preached his own fu- 
neral sermon ; but he lived a quarter of a 
century afterwards. He published a fare- 
well discourse, 1761; at the ordination of 
S. Jones; customs of primitive churches ; 
on new year 1770; materials towards a 
history of Baptists of Pennsylvania and 
N. Jersey, 2 vols. 12mo. 1792; on the 
millennium; on the new heaven and new 
earth; res sacra, a translation. He left 
many volumes of sermons, and twelve vol- 
umes of manuscripts on various subjects. 


HOLLIS, Thomas, a most liberal ben- 
efactor of Harvard college, was a native 
of England, and died in London, 1731, 
aged 72. He was formany years an em- 
inent merchant, and while success attend- 
ed his exertions, he was inclined to char- 
itable and benevolent deeds in proportion 
to his wealth. He founded two professor- 
ships in Harvard college, that of divinity 
and mathematics. He also presented a 
valuable apparatus for mathematical and 
philosophical experiments, and at different 
limes augmented the library with valuable 
books. In 1727 the net produce of his do- 
nation, exclusive of gifts not vendible, 
amounted to £4,900, the interest of which 
he directed to be appropriated to the sup- 
port of the two professors, to the treasurer 
of the college, and to ten poor students in 
divinity. Being a Calvinist in his senti- 
ments, he required his professor of divin- 
ity to be ** of sound or orthodox principles.”’ 
Still he was not governed by a sectarian 
spirit; he did not require the preference of 
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his own Baptist denomination; but the 
professorship was open to every one, who 
in his view, embraced the important and 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel. His — 
nephew Thomas Hollis, who died in Lon- — 
don in 1774, had a most ardent attachment — 
to liberty, and endeavored to promote it 
by the publication, and distribution of - 
books, which vindicate the rights of man. 
His benefactions to the library of Har- 
vard college amounted to about £1400. 


MANNING, James, D. D. first presi- 
dent of the college in Rhode Island, was a 
native of New-Jersey, and graduated at 
Nassau hall in 1762. When he began to 
preach, several of his Baptist brethren in 
New-Jersey and Pennsylvania proposed 
the establishment of a college in Rhode- 
Island, on account of the religious free- 
dom, which was there enjoyed, and di- 
rected their attention towards him as its 
president. The charter was obtained in 
Feb. 1764, and in 1765 he removed to 
Warren to make preparations for carry- 
ing the design into execution. In Sept. 
the seminary was opened, and it was soon 
replenished with students. In 1770 the 
institution was removed to Providence, 
where a spacious building had been erect- 
ed. He was soon chosen pastor’ of the 
Baptist church in that town, and he con- 
tinued in the discharge of the duties of 
these two offices, except in an interval of 
about six months, in 1786, when he was a 
member of congress, till his death, 1791, 
aged 52. 


ROGERS, William, D. D. a Baptist 
minister, born at Newport, Rhode Island, 
1751; and graduated at Brown university 
of that state, in 1769, being a member of 
the firstclass which received the honors of 
that institution. In 1771 he was settled over 
the first Baptist church of Philadelphia. 
In 1789 he was appointed professor of 
belles lettres in the college of that city, 
which office he relinquished in 1812. Dr. 
Rogers was an eloquent preacher, and was 
highly esteemed by brethren and all who 
knew him. He died, April 24th, 1824, 
aged 73 years. 


WILLIAMS, Roger, the founder of 
the Providence plantations, was born in 
Wales, in 1599, and was educated at Ox- 
ford. Being a dissenter, he came to Amer- 
ica, in the hope of enjoying in freedom 
his religious opinions. He arrived at Hull, 
February 5, 1631; and was established at 
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Salem, Massachusetts, as colleague with 
Mr. Skelton. His peculiar notions soon 
subjected him tothe severest censure. He 
maintained thatthe magistrates were bound 
to grant toleration to all sects of christians ; 
and in his actions and words avowed the 
liberality of his principles. After the death 
of Mr. Skelton, he was sole minister of 
Salem. Continuing to avow his opinions, 
which were considered not only heretical, 
but seditious, he was summoned before 
the general court, to answer to numerous 
charges. He however refused to retract 
any of his opinions, and was accordingly 
banished, 1635. He first repaired to See- 
konk ; but being informed that that terri- 
tory was within the jurisdiction of Ply- 
mouth, he proceeded to Mooshausic, 
where, with others, in 1836, he began a 
plantation. The land was honestly pur- 
chased of the Indians; and the town, in 
acknowledgment of the kindness of heav- 
en, was called Providence. Mr. Wil- 
liams’s benevolence was not confined to 
his civilized brethren; he learned the lan- 
guage of the Indians, travelled among 
them, won the entire confidence of their 
chiefs, and was often the means of saving 
from injury the colony that had driven 
him from its protection. In 1643, he 
was sent to England, as agent for both 
settlements ; and in September, 1644, re- 
turned with a patent for the territory, with 
permission for the inhabitants to institute 
a government for themselves. In 1651 he 
was again sent to England, in the capac- 
ity of agent, and returned in 1654, when 
he was chosen president of the govern- 
ment. Benedict Arnold succeeded him in 
1657. He died in April, 1683, aged 84. 
Mr. Williams was consistent in his reli- 
gious doctrines, and set a bright example 
of that toleration which he demanded from 
others. His mind was strong and well 
cultivated ; and he read the scriptures in 
the originals, After his banishment from 
Massachusetts, he maintained a corres- 
pondence with some of its principal men, 
and ever entertained for them the highest 
affection and respect. In his writings, he 
evinces his power atargument. In 1672, 
he held a public dispute with the most 
eminent Quaker preachers, of which he 
has published an account. He also pub- 
lished a Key tothe Indian Language, 8vo. 
1643; an answer to Mr. Cotton’s letters, 
concerning the power of the magistrate in 
matters of religion, with other letters and 
discourses. 
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Keritn’s Lanp or Israrn. The Land 
of Israel according to the covenant with 
Abraham, with Isaac and with Jacob. 
By Alexander Keith, D. D., with nu- 
merous engravings. New-York, Har- 
pers, 1844. 


This beautiful large 12mo. volume of 
nearly 400 pages, with very costly and at- 
tractive embellishments, has just issued 
from the press, and is destined, we have 
no doubt, to produce an unwonted_ sensa- 
tion among one class of religious readers. 
Dr. Keith has long been favorably known 
by his able and satisfactory works on the 
prophetical writings. This volume he is 
willing to have regarded as in part a se- 
quel to his treatise on the evidence of 
prophecy. It seems that while engaged 
in his former works, the very natural de- 
sire took possession of his mind to verify 
by personal inspection, the fulfilment of 
many of those divine predictions which he 
had so long been studying and laboring to 
illustrate. None ofthese scenes had equal 
attractions for him with the land of Pal- 
estine, and after the enjoyment of ample 
opportunities of observation there, he re- 
turned, and was encouraged by his friends 
to draw up the following treatise. 

It consists of three parts. The first 
sixty pages are devoted to an illustration 
of his views of the covenant which God 
made with the Patriarchs for giving to 
their descendants in perpetuity and peace, 
this large and goodly land. He argues the 
point of a literal fulfilment of these pre- 
dictions, in a way which sadly staggers our 
long cherished preferences for a spiritual 
rather than a literal fulfilment. 

‘hen follows a still longer and more 
elaborate discussion of the boundaries of 
the promised land, not as were possessed 
by the Jews, but as set in the divine pre- 
scription. ‘This will probably be regard- 
ed as the most original part of the work 
by many readers, and if we mistake not, 
some of the views are new tothe author 
himself, and he grasps, illustrates, and 
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defends them with all the vigor of a recent 
perception. Indeed, if the views of Dr. 
Keith, in regard to the entrance into Ha- 
math. be correct, it will not only give fresh 


interest to this question of boundary ; but. 


from it is fairly deducible an important ar- 
gument, for a future fulfilment of that di- 
vine promise, which as yet, has received 
no adequate accomplishment. 

Then follows a chapter on the natural 
fertility and ancient populousness of the 
Jand of Israel: and another on the history 
of Syria in the Middle ages. Its progres- 
sive desolation; and the ruins of Moab 
and Ammon fill the next two chapters. 
The ruins in Gilead, Bashan, &c., with 
some graphic illustrations, occupy the 
eighth chapter. The next is devoted ‘to 
the natural fertility of the countries east 
of the Dead Sea and of the Jordan. The 
tenth sketches the ruins of cities in Judea, 
and the following one, those in the north 
of Syria, beyond the ancient borders of Is- 
rael. The twelfth and last is devoted to 
the natural fertility of Judea and the north 
of Syria. 

Then succeeds a most interesting ‘ con- 
clusion,” of nearly twenty pages, full of 
life-like suggestions, from the teeming 
events which for the few last years have 
been gathering with clustering fulness, 
about this sacred land. We wished to 
present an analysis of the views here fur- 
nished, but on looking them over again 
and again, they have been found so much 
condensed, and so full of suggestive wis- 
dom to the thoughtful observer, that we 
gave up the task of abridging them in des- 
pair. 

Let the volume i's "If be read and stu- 
died by those who wish to enter into, and 
profit by the investigation of the phrophet- 
ical writings, which are just now fulfill- 
ing, or on the eve of accomplishment. 
The movements of the nations in the af- 
fairs of Syria forthe last few years, are 
full of import. The wise shall understand 
these things—the prudent shall know 
them, while the brutish do not consider. 
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‘Thos. Cranfield, for about fifty years a 
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Hosken on Infant Baptism. We have 
kept this little volume on our table for 
some months, intending to give it a more 
elaborate examination and exhibition, for 
the benefit of our readers. In despair of 
being able soon te accomplish this, we 


‘| must content ourselves with a brief notice. 


It professes to be “‘an examination and 
refutation of the Rev. Dr. Brownlee on 
the mode and subjects of baptism,’’ and 
we can very honestly assure our friends 
that it makes good its professions. ‘Where- 
ever the strange and monstrous perversions 
of this dutch doctor are circulated, we ear- 
nestly hope that this caustic and‘thorough 


‘reply and refutation will follow. 


M Ilwaine’s Evidences of Christianity ; 
Sixth Edition, revised and improved by 
the author. The Harpers have just issued 
this volume, which has already been circu- 
lated so widely that commendation from us 
We will only 
say therefore, that when we reviewed the 
first edition, in the Baptist Magazine 
twelve years since, our opinion was ex- 
pressed in its favor just about as warmly 
as the public approbation on both sides of 
the Atlantic has since confirmed. 


The Spirit of Popery is a neat 18mo. 
vol. by the American Tract Society, ren- 
dered more attractive by a dozen engra- 
vings. ‘The volume is well adapted to de 
good. 


The Useful Christan; a memoir of 


devoted S. S. teacher. Of course he was 
an Englishman, for nowhere else have 


a century. | 
If you would see how an humble man 
can do immense good, and leave behind | 
him a savour most sweet and profitable, | 
get this book from the S. S. Union—read 
it till you weep and pray more, and then 
as we believe you will do more for souls. 
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Prof. Bush of the N.Y: University has 


issued ten numbers, at twenty five cents 
each, of a critical work on. Nebuchadnez- 


zar’s dream, comprised in the 2d chapter of 
The plan and execution of this.|. 
work certainly deserves to: be regarded as 

a novelty. He takes each verse by itself, 
gives us the original Hebrew or Chaldee,. 
and the English translation opposite: 
Next the Greek text of Theodotian, with. 
an English version opposite—then to cap: 


Daniel. 


the climax—the Latin Vulgate is intro- 
duced, with the English version of that on: 
the opposite side of the page. 


that it ever means in any connexion—and 
some things which it does not—and after 


all this Herculean labor, brings us.to the 


same or nearly the same result which 
every simple minded reader of the ehap- 
ter had reached without it. In the few 
instances of departure froin the common 
meaning as in the fifth and eighth verses,. 
where the king says, ‘‘ the dream is gone 
from him,’’ which our learned professor,. 
on very slim grounds, undertakes flatly to 
deny—we think him entirely in the wrong. 
On the whole, after having examined a 
large part of the 144 8vo. pages to which 
the criticism of this chapter extends—He- 
brew and Chaldee, Greek and Latin, with 
‘the notes appended—we cannot but regard 
it as the most precious specimen of learn- 
ed nonsense—or perversion of labor and 
expense, which we have lately witnessed. 


Carson on Baptism. Just as the public 
are mourning the death of this excellent 
‘man, suddenly cut off’ in a good old age— 
the Baptist Publication Society,,P hiladel- 
phia, have laid on our table two of the 
three numbers in which form they are 
issuing this very important work. We 
have spent a few hours with the highest 
satisfaction in looking over some of its 
masterly chapters. If Pedo-baptists were 
not doubly incased in prejudice, it seems 
to us this volume would settle the question 
with them, promptly and forever. We 
hope every intelligent Baptist in the land 
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Then he | 
takes up every word by itself and tells all 
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will promptly procure the book, and! after 
reading it, lend it among his- neighbors. 
Of course we shall review it more-amply 
ina subsequent number. 


¥. The Way of Life, by Charles Hodge, 
Be Ds 

2. A Peep at my neighbors, or the houses 
in Kingston court turned inside out. 

3. Choice Medley, by a mother. 

4. Willy Graham, or the disobedient 
boy. 

5. The Poor House. 

6. Ann Ray. 

Published’ by the American Sunday 
School Union. 


The publications of the American Sun- 
day School Union are always interesting 
and profitable. We love to think of the 
vast amount of good effected by this im- 
mense agency of mercy—about twenty 
millions of books have been circulated by 
this society, and of these probably twelve 
or fourteen are stillin use. ‘The way 
of Life’’ is one of the best books we ever 


| read; it has all the warmth and cogency 


of Baxter, and like the writings of that 
worthy, will be held in veneration by all 
coming generations. 


Hooker’s complete works. Two volumes 
8vo., D. AppLeton, & Co. 1844. 

There are few books we have wanted 
to place on our shelves more earnestly 
than these. hey are finely printed, and, 
among other exceliencies have the admi- 
rable life of Hooker by Isaac Walton. 
These volumes are masterpieces of theo- 
logical argument, and cannot be studied 
closely without great advantage. . The 
Appletons are doing a worthy service to 
the country by the republication of these 
important works. 


Tappan’s elements of Logie :—Wixy & 
Purnam, 1844. | 

We simply announce this important 
volume so deserving of attention on ac- 
count of its importance as a subject of. 
study, and the reputation of .its respected 
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author, we purpose to review it at an early 
day. . 

Incidents of Social Life, by J. Heinrich 
D. Zschokke. D. APPLETON & Co. 1844. 

The circulation of this work will be 
large—every one will read it who can ob- 
tain access to its charming pages. Itisa 
work of unusual fascination,—we beg for 
other works from this pleasing author. 


Choules’s History of Missions. 2 vols. 
quarto. Seventh edition. Rogert Car- 
TER, 1844. 

The large and constantly increasing 
sale of these volumes hasenabled the enter-~ 
prising publisher to place them before the 
public at the very low price of four dol- 
Jars anda half. They are now generally 
adopted by the ministers of all denomina- 
tions 2s a text book on Missions, and at 
the present moment are selling faster than 
ever. This is all that it becomes us to say. 


Narrative of a visit to the Syrian church 
of Mesopatamia, with statements and re- 
flections on the present state of christianity 
in Turkey, by Horatio Southgate. D. 
Appieton & Co. 1844. 

The author is a violent churchman of 
the Puseyite school ; he has become some- 
- what notorious for his imputations on the 
missionaries of the American board, which 
have been so completely refuted by Drs. 
Anderson and Hawes. We have had no 
time to examine the volume, which is 
neatly printed, but our friends ought to 
read its pages witn close caution and 
many grains of allowance. Mr. South- 
gate sees every thing through an Episco- 
pal lens. 


Sarton & Miles have issued Bush on 
Joshua. This is good sevice to the church. 
We never feel disappointed when we con- 
sult the professor, he is a scribe well in- 
structed, and he knows how to teach oth- 
ers also. 

Apostolic Baptism, by C. Taylor. This 
is a thick fog bank, and seems to have 
been fabricated on purpose to darken and 
myatify a few plain passages in the word 
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of God respecting the baptism of believers 
in Jesus Christ. 


Henry G. Langley, 8 Astor House, New- 
York, has just printed Commerce of the 
Prairies, or the Journal of a Santa Fe 
Trader, by Josiah Gregg. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

These are very beautifully executed, 
and ably written, and contain precisely 
the information that we wished to obtain 
after reading Madame Calderon's charm- 
ing book, Life in Mexico. We have no 
question that this work will find a place in 
every collection where American history 
and topography are regarded with inter- 
est, and we rejoice to witness the gener- 
al attention which these topics are now 
receiving from our people. ‘The maps 
and engravings of Mr. Gregg’s book are 
very valuable additions, and the type is 
admirably in contrast with the eye-des- 
troying print of the day. 


We wish we could say as much in 
praise of a handsome volume from the 
same house entitled The Mackenzie case, 
or proceedings of the Naval Court Martial 
in case of Captain Mackenzie for the ex- 
ecution of the pirates Spencer, Crom- 
well and Small, to which is added an elab- 
orate review by James Fenimore Cooper. 
This is an artful attempt to change pub- 
lic opinion by special pleading. The peo- 
ple of the country have by all possible 
ways expressed their approbation of the 
firmness and courage of the gallant officer 
who was so singularly situated, and he 
has the satisfaction to know that the best 
of his fellow citizens in our large cities 
have givep him their spontaneous ap- 
proval of his heroic conduct. We think 
we see evident traces of another pen 
in the compilation of this work, but we 
are sure that the talents employed in this 
futile and unworthy effort could be much 
betteremployed. Mr. Cooper has so long 
been employed on works of fiction, that his 
imagination runs wild in the creation of a 
particular theory, or the arrangement of 
incidents for a particular object. 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 


REV. MESSRS. PECK AND KINCAID. 


Mr. Eprror:—The subjoined report, 
this day submitted to the Acting Board of 
Foreign Missions, was unanimously ac- 
cepted, and ordered to be published.’ The 
Rey. Dr. Wayland, originally appointed 
a member of the Committee, was unable 
to attend to the duty. 

Baron Srow, Rec. Sec. 
fm Baptist Miss. Rooms, 
Boston, Oct. 7, 1844. 

The undersigned were appointed a Com- 
mittee by the Baptist Board of Foreign 
Missions, to examine the grounds of cer- 
tain impressions against the Foreign Sec- 
retary of that Board, which were stated 
by bro. Kincaid, at the late Triennial 
Convention in Philadelphia, to have been 


made on the minds of the missionaries in 
its employ. 


Pursuant to that appointment, they met | 


at the Mission Rooms, in Boston, on the 
18th of Sept., 1844, and with brother Kin- 
caid and the Foreign Secretary present, 
went into an examination of the corres- 
pondence of the missionaries and Sec- 
retary, and the Records of the Board. 
Bro. Kincaid stated to us, as he had 
idone in Philadelphia, that an impression 
‘existed amongst the missionaries in Bur- 
imah, that their communications to the 
‘Board were not, 7 all instances, laid be- 
(fore them, and that the Foreign Secreta- 
ty had exercised discretionary power, in- 
‘terfering with the faithful transmission of 
communications from the one to the other. 
'To ascertain the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of this impression, the Committee 
called for those communications particu- 
darly which bro. Kincaid stated the mis- 
sionaries supposed had not received prop- 
er attention. On reference to the records 
of the meetings of the Board, and to the 
Correspondence of the Foreign Secretary, 
in pursuance of the orders of the Board, 
they found that all the communications 
had received due attention; although it 


appeared, from the date of the action of 
the Board upon the last communication 
referred to by bro. Kincaid, that the reply 
could not have reached Burmah until he 
had left for America. It did not appear 
however, to the Committee, that there had 
been any delay; and bro. Kincaid stated 
to the Committee, that the examination 
had satisfied him, that there was no 
ground for suspicion of undue assumption 
of responsibilities on the part of the Sec- 
retary. 

The Committee also ascertained that 
the eall upon bro. Kincaid, in Philadel- 
phia, before the Convention, in reference 
to remarks which it was said he had made 
in private was not understood by him at 
the time to be in pursuance of an arrange- 
ment which had been made between him 


and the Foreign Secretary, in a previous 


conversation. An incidental remark which 
he had made in the freedom of social in- 
tercourse, had been circulated in the Con- 
vention, with such additions and exagver- 
ations as the Foreign Secretary deemed 
not only unjust but deeply injurious to 
himself. When they were reported to 
him, he inquired of bro. Kincaid, whether 


‘he had made such representations; and 


on learning that he had not, requested that 
he would disavow them before the Con- 
vention ; which bro. Kincaid expressed his 
readiness to do. This was before the com- 
mencement of the afternoon session. His 
absence from the Convention in the after- 
noon until the moment at which the body 
was about going into anelection, rendered 
it necessary, in order to prevent injury 
which it was seen would be inflicted on 
the Secretary, to call upon bro. Kincaid 
at that time, for that disavowal. In the 
agitation and embarrassment of the mo- 
ment, the object of the call, made as it 
was by the Home Secretary, was not un- 
derstood by bro. Kincaid ; ‘neither had he 
expected to be called out before the Con- 
vention, but understood that his explana- 
tions were to be made before the Board. 
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Thus it appears that neither bro. Kin- 
caid nor the Secretaries were in fault in 
what passed in the Convention ; and the 
Committee.are happy to say that the ex- 
‘amination has resulted in the perfect sat- 
isfaction of all parties. 

In conclusion, the Committee beg leave 
to say, that, althoughthe occurrence which 
gave rise to their appointment was attend- 
ed with unpleasant consequences for a 
time, they believe the God of missions 
will overrule it for good. It has been the 
occasion of a strict investigation of the 
manner in which the Secretaries have dis- 
charged their onerous and important du- 
ties; and this investigation has resulted 
in the firm belief that they are justly en- 
titled to the entire confidence of the de- 
nomination. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


Seencer H. Cone, 
DanieEL SHARP, 

G. S. Wess, 
Barnas SEARS, 

R. W. Cusuman. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


[This month, the contributions to this part of 
the Memorial are furnished chiefly by extracts 
from a hurried letter of one of our editors’ who 
left this city the third of October, expecting to 
spend the next four months, in the western and 
south western States. In our next we shall hope 
to commence a series of sketches of this tour, 
which will be continued through several succes- 
sive numbers. In this number we can only pre-, 
“sent some few gleanings from a hasty note, writ- 
ten to the publisher from Zanesville, Ohio, dated 


the 9th of October. } 


‘My hasty journey to this place, has barely 
sufficed to give me some casual glimpses by the 
way, of the great and good things connected with 
our Redeemer’s kingdom. The two or three 
hours spent in Philadelphia, barely allowed me 
time to lock in at the office of our Publication 
Society, and learn the healthful but slow progress 
which is making in its important operations. 


Tie Episcopal General Convention was in ses- 


~~ 
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sion with all its prelatical dignitaries, on whom 
I looked in for a moment, and had even less 
time for the Philadelphia Baptist Association 
then in session at brother Higgins’ new house of 
worship in Southwark. The S. School Union in 
Chestnut-street, are sending forth their usual 
amount of good books, and have several new 
publications, of more than usual interest and 
value, nearly ready. 

Baltimore was all excitement on account of a 
recent political election; and our brief stay only 
allowed us to learn that our two Baptist church- 
es which have recently suffered from division, 
remained still unhealed. How sad this specta- 
cle! and how certain that a painful amount of 
responsibility will rest somewhere, for this state 
of things. He whose divine prerogative it is 
to bring good out of evil, may and doubtless will 
overrule all this for the ultimate good of His 
cause » but in the meantime how many may be 
left to make shipwreck of faith and a good con- 
science, while the enemies of our cause look on 
exultingly. 

We passed through Union, (Uniontown it 1s 
usually called,) in the southwest corner of Penn- 
sylvania, where the Baptists have recently been 
offered a college, on condition that they will 
maintain it. From what we saw and could 
learn in that vicinity, we hope our brethren will 
be cautious how they engage in any doubtful 
project of this kind. It will probably turn out 
to be a very poor concern, inconveniently located, 
and quite out of the reach of any efficient body 
of our brethren, able to superintend it, so as to 
secure and profit by its success. 

In Wheeling, situated on the Ohio river, in 
Western Virginia, we passed the Sabbath, aftet 
our weary ride over the mountains. The at: 
tempts here made by our brethren in formes 
years to maintain the cause of truth, have no 
resulted as favorably as might be desired. We 
found a very small company of the Disciples, o1 
Reformers, and worshipped with them in the 


morning, entirely unrecognised by uny individu 
al till the close of the services. We heard 
nothing in the preaching, or prayers, or hymns 
of praise, by which the most sensitive orthodox; 
could be dissatisfied. In the afternoon we foune 
the large upper room where the members of the 
Baptist church were holding a prayer meeting 
It was pleasant, and we hope mutually profitabk 
to spend an hour together, in united, earnes! 
supplication, and in attending to such instruc. 
tions and consolations as seemed appropriate 
Should some plans there set on foot, be vige 
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rously and successfully prosecuted, not many 
months will pass away before a different aspect 
will be shown by our cause in this important 
town. Surely our brethren of the old dominion 
will cheerfully lend their aid to sustain such a 
ministry in this great thoroughfare, as the exi- 
gencies of our cause seem to demand. Nor can 
our Home Mission Society more wisely appro- 

_ priate some portion of the funds in their control 
than at this point. 

Crossing the Ohio river here, our ride of more 
than seventy miles on the National road, led us 
over hills and valleys of great fertility and beauty 
to this interesting town on the Muskingum river 
some sixty or seventy miles above its junction 
with the Qhio at Marietta. Here are two inte- 
resting churches, with whom and their beloved 
pastors Shepardson and Courtney, we have 
passed some interesting hours of sympathy and 
gratulation. Hence on the morrow to Colum- 
‘bus, leaving Granville and its sick and afflict- 
ed President, Dr. Going, some miles to the 
north of our route. Should God disable that 
good man from farther labor, he has already 
accomplished much, very much, for this great 
and rapidly growing state. The College and the 
Churches and Associations will long have occa- 
-sion to bless his memory. May a gracious Pro- 
vidence restore and long preserve his active 
usefulness ! 

Several times, and from different brethren of 
‘first rate intelligence and influence, the Memorial 
has been spoken of in terms of high commenda- 
tion. This must be very gratifying to you, Mr. 
‘Publisher. May that sheet become every month 
imore and more worthy of its increasing and 
iwide spread patronage. What we can accom- 
\plish in giving interest to its pages you may con- 
dently rely on. Yours truly, 

R.B. 


| ” 


Beautiful it is to see and understand 
that no worth, known or unknown, can 
die, evenin this earth. The work an un- 
known good man has done, is like a vein 
of water flowing hidden under ground, se- 
eretly making the ground green; it flows 
and flows, it joins itself with other veins 
and veinlets ; one day it will start forth as 
a visible perennial! well.— Carlyle. 


i MUST PRAY MORE. 
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I MUST PRAY MORE. 


I habitually feel this necessity, but the 
other day the conviction came to my mind 
with stronger power, and I said with great- 
er emphasis than ever, I must pray more. 
It struck me with indescribable wonder 
that so little time should be employed, and 
so little energy expended in prayer, even 
by those who are _prompt to acknowledge 
its deputy as a privilege, and its efficacy 
as a means of obtaining good. It is not 
now as it was in patriarchal times. We 
do not pray as Jacob did. He wrestled 
until the breaking of the day. Yes, his 
praying was wrestling, and it lasted all 
night. We put forth no such power in 
prayer, and we do not allow the repose:of 
our night to be interrupted by it. It is 
not because our wants are all supplied, 
that we are so feeble and brief in prayer, 
nor is it that God’s bounty is exhausted. 
We are as poor as creatures ever were, 
and he as rich and munificent as ever. 
His hand is not shortened, neither is his 
ear heavy. Only think how small a por- 
tion of each successive day spent in 
prayer. I wonder if any christian ever 
thought of it, without being so dissatisfied 
as to resolve that he would spend more 
time in prayer the nextday. Just add to- 
gether the minutes you daily occupy insup- 
plication and the’ kindred exercises of de- 
votion, scriptural reading and meditation, 
and see to what it will amount. Will the 
sum total ever be one hour? What! less 
than an hour aday in devotion? Why not 
one hour in seven, according to the anal- 
ogy of the divine law, which requires one 


day in'séven? ‘But if ‘less than an hour 


is all that can be afforded, no more is re- 
quired. Let us see. How much time 
has business? Could not a little time be 
saved from busifiess for prayer? Do you 
not give an hour more to business every 
day than it absolutely requires? Then 
how much time has sleep for the refresh- 
ment of the body? Might not some little 
time be redeemed from sleep and spent in 


‘prayer with more profit to the whole man 


than if it were given to' repose ? 
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? 
W ould not the soul thereby obtain a rest, | 


which would most favorably react on the 
body? I do not believe that the Psalmist 
felt any worse in the day, for the hours of 
night he spent in communing with his 
own heart, and with God. I presume 
he enjoyed as good health, and was as 
vigorous through the day as we, though 
he rose at midnight to give thanks unto 
God, and prevented the dawning of the 
morning with his prayers. 

If we take none from business, and 
none from sleep, yet could not some time 
be spared from the table or conversation, 
which is not always the most profitable ? 

Perhaps many of us spend more time in 
barely receiving the body’s nourishment, 
than we do in the entire care of the soul! 

Seeing then that we can pray more— 
that time can be afforded for it, I am ama- 
zed that we do not pray more. We do not 
pray enough to discharge the mere obli- 
gation of prayer. We are commanded to 
pray more than we do. But while pray- 
er is a duty, it is rather to be viewed by us 
in the light of a privilege. And oh, it is 
such a privilege! What a favor that we 
may petition God, and ask of him eternal 
life, with the confidence that we shall not 
ask in vain! It is astonishing that the 
sense of want, or the desire of happiness 
does not carry us oftener to the throne of 
Grace; and that we should ever require 
to be incited to prayer by the stimulus of 
conscience. O! I wonder that we do not 
oftener go in unto the King whose gracious 
sceptre is ever extended toward us—I 


wonder we have not more frequent and | 


longer interviews with our heavenly fath- 
er. Itis strange we do not pray more, 
when prayer is the easiest way of obtain- 


ing good. What is so easy as lo ask for 


what we want? It may be hard to the 
spirit to beg of men. To beg of them you 
may be ashamed, but no such feeling 
should keep you aloof from God. He giv- 
eth liberally and upbraideth not. 

Is there any thing attended by a-purer 
pleasure than prayer? One who knew 
gaid, ‘*it is good for me to draw nigh to 
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God.” But prayer is a means of doing 
good. Weare commanded ‘as we have 
opportunity”? to do good unto all men. 
Now prayer affords us the opportunity of 
being universal benefactors. 

Through God we can reach all men, 
we can make ourselves felt by the world 
by moving the hand that moves it. In 
no other way can we reach all. Prayer 
makes us in a sense omnipresent and om- 
nipotent : it prevails with him who is both. 
The world needs your intercessions. It 
lieth in wickedness. Zion needs them. 
She languisheth, because few pray for her 
peace; few come to her solemn assem- 
blies. What family needeth not the pray- 
ers of its every member? Who hath not 
kindred that are out of Christ? With 
such a call upon us for prayer, so urgent, 
and from so many quarters, I wonder we 
pray no more. 

I must pray more, for then F shall do 
more—more for God, and more for myself, 
for I find that when I pray most, I ac- 
complish more in the briefer intervals be- 
tween my devotions than when J give all 
my time to labor or study. Iam convine- 
ed there is nothing lost by prayer. Iam 
sure nothing keeps a student like prayer 
His most felicitous hours—his hours 0 
most successful application to study—are 
those which immediately follow his sea: 
sons of most fervent devotion. And n 
wonder. Shall the collision of createc 
minds with each other produce a happ} 
excitement, and shall not the communiol 
of those minds with the infinite Intelli 
gence much more excite them, and mak 
them capable of wider thought and loftie 
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conception ? : : 
I must pray more, because other’chris 
tians, whose biographies I have read, havi 
prayed more than I do. God is disposer 
to hear more prayers from me than 
offer ; and Jesus the mediator stands read} 
to present more for me. | 
If I pray more, I shall sin less. J wii 
pray more. ‘The Lord help me to fulfi 
this resolution. sa 
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For the Baptist Memorial. 


Messrs. EpIrors: 


In looking over the minutes of the N. 
Y. Baptist Association for 1804, it struck 
me that the following items would be in- 
teresting to your readers. The anniver- 
sary was one of unusual interest, and in 
addition to local matters which were ad- 
justed in the spirit of christian kindness, 
the fact that several missionaries were 
present, who had been compelled to visit 
the United States to obtain a passage to 
Calcutta and the Cape of Good Hope, (not 
being permitted to sail from England) will 
serve at least to illustrate one page in the 
history of our missions to the Heathen. 

i 


Minutes of the New-York Baptist Associ- 
ation, holden in the city of New-York, 
May 23d and 24th, 1804. 


Wednesday, May pe 

Assembled at 3 o’clock, P. M. for Pub- 
lic Worship, at the Baptist meeting-house 
in Gold-street. Brother Stephen S. Nel- 
son preached the Introductory Sermon, 
from 2 Peter1:1. ‘* To them that have 
obtained like precious faith with us.” 

In consequence of an application from 


‘the First New-York Church, the. usual 
business of the Association was postponed, 
| © give an opportunity for the ordination of 


brother Jeremiah Chaplin, minister of that 
church. 

Dr. Baldwin of Boston, preached the 
ordination sermon from Daniel 12 : 3.— 
* They that be wise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, and they that turn 


many to righteousness, as the stars for ever 


and ever.” 
; 


Then Dr. Jones, previous to 
the imposition of hands, to show that at- 
tention was paid to the injunction of the 
Apostle, when he says, ‘* Lay hands sud- 
denly on no man;”’ stated that they had ex- 


,amined the candidate, respecting a work 


ef grace on his own heart; his call of God 
to the ministry, as well as of the church; 
his soundness in the faith, and hig becom- 
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ing deportment of life; on which head 
they received ample satisfaction: After 
which, hands were laid on by five of the 
Elders—and Dr. Jones made the prayer. 
The charge was delivered by Dr. Gano 
of Providence; brother Williams gave the 
right hand of fellowship; brother Van 
Horne made the concluding prayer; and 
brother Chaplin gave the benediction. 


Thursday morning, May 24. 

The Association met. Prayer, introduc- 
tory to business, by brother Nelson. Broth- 
er Samuel Jones was chosen Moderator— 
and brother Ezra Darby, Clerk. 

Brethren Williams of New-York, Pit- 
man of Providence, Rhode-Island, and 
Holmes, Missionary to the Indians, were 
invited to a seat with us; likewise, breth- 
ren Mardon, Biss, Rowe, and Moore, from 
England, proceeding as Missionaries to the 
East Indies, and brother Erasmus Smit, 
from Rotterdam, Missionary to the Cape 
of Good Hope, were invited to a seat. 

The committee appointed last year to 
assist in settling the dispute between this 
and the Warwick Associations. reported, 
That a council, consisting of Dr. Samuel 
Jones, David Jones. and Burgis Allison, 
appointed by the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion, had met upon the business; and af- 
ter hearing the parties, had recommended 
that alldisputes and differences betweenthe 
two Associations should be buried in obli- 
vion; andthat the parties should mutually 
and cordially unite in christian fellowship. 
Which was concurred in by this Associa- 
tion. 

Voted, hat this Association entertain 
a grateful sense of the attention of the 
Philadelphia Association, to a joint request 
of this and that of Warwick, for a council 
of assistance; and the thanks of this body 
are hereby presented to the brethren of the 
council, for their christian advice, in bring- 
ing toaclose a long and an unhappy con- 
tention. ° 

Adjourned till 4 o’clock, P. M. Prayer 
by brother David Jones. 


* 
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THE WIDOW AND HER SON.- 


[NovEMBER. 


THE WIDOWAND HER SON. - 


{The following lines were suggested by the sight of a beautiful picture’by Thomas H. Illidge; Esq., in the 
Liverpoo) Exhibition of 1841.] 


The sunset hour! how many hail 
Rejoicingly its glow, 

Bordering with golden hues the veil 
That twilight spreads below. 


Gladly the peasant sees its fire 
Tinging the old tree stems, 

Turning church window, roof, and spire, 
To gold and living gems. 


The lover hails its reign on earth, 
For then he knows, full soon, 

The loved one from her home comes forth, 
To wander neath the moon ; 


But never may its fleeting waves 
So fittingly be shed, 

As on the hallowed place of graves, 
The city of the dead. 


So thinks the pale and silent one 
Wo seeks her husband’s tomb; 

With him went down life’s cheering sun, 
And all around was gloom. 


Yet, as in darkest skies there are 
Some little streaks of light, 

Still shines for her one lonely star, 
When all besides is night. 


She brings that living treasure here, 
With awed and reverent tread, 

Yet, with the love that casts out fear, 
He stands beside the dead. 


Her home hath grown a lonely place, 
Though friends may gather there— 
Without the one beloved face, 
What pleasure can she share? 


Her home-!—no more her house may claim 
A word so very dear, 


The only. spot that hath that name 


For her on earth is here ! 


Now hath it grown. a daily joy, 
To steal from friends and kin, 
And by his tomb, with that fair boy, 
To talk of him within. 


Each day he lists with ear intent, 
To-all she can impart, 


She builds her husband’s monument 


Within that orphan’s heart. 


And who can tell but after years 
May witness to the power 

A mother’s words, and prayers, and tears, 
Can have at sunset’s hour 7 


When dark temptations shall be his, 
Perhaps this thought may save : 

‘‘ My mother warned me once of this, 
Beside my father’s grave !”” 


Well, painter, didst thou choose the hour, 
To paint the widowed one 

Beneath the magic and the power 
Of that declining sun. 


This is the spot her heart holds dear— 
This is her happiest time— . 
Her gentle spirit rises here 
To something of sublime. 


If midst her sorrow, hope, or pride, 
Her heart may overspread ; 

Tis when these twain are by her side— 
The Living, and the Dead. 


M. A. Browns.’ 
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ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 


BY REV. T. T. WATERMAN. 


{It gives us great pleasure to lay before 
our readers the following admirable arti- 
cleon the celebration of Christmas, written 
by our respected friend, the Rev. Thomas 
T. Waterman, of Providence, R. 1. We 
~beg our friends to read it thoughtfully. 
It is time that voices were raised against 
the ceremonies of a church whose greatest 


grief seems to arise from her amputation | 


from the idolatrous and apostate commu- 
nion of the Romish church. Ep.] 


Ye observe days, and months, and times, and years.— 
Gal. iv. 10. 


\ 


There are themes on which the truth, if 
told, is extremely unpleasant, especially 
to all suc’ as are indisposed to hear and 
ad mit it. 

Truth, however, like gold, is valuable 
according to the degree of its purity. Like 
gold, too, it is the most brilliant where 
the light is the most perfect. {t loses 
nothing by free and open discussion. 

All principles and ceremonies, and most 
certainly those of the church of God, should 
be based on reason. Jn this day of search- 
tag after knowledge, Zion should open 
Wide the portals of her temples and court 
The shades of mental night 


M 
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are fleeing away—the day dawns. All 
that cannot be rationally and scripturally 
maintained, must be abandoned. The 
trammels of early education, and of sec- 
tarian prejudice, as binding without knows 
ledge or reason to any one system of doc- 
trine and rite, must be broken off, and 
thrown to the moles and the bats. 

Truth alone will stand the earthquake 
shock of error; all else will tumble to 
ruins; and the sooner the better. Cost 
what it may of sacrifice and toil, the Au- 
gean stable of ecclesiastical innovations 
must be cleansed. The signs of the timeg 
betoken it, and all who are interested 
should be prepared for what, to them, 
may seem a most distressing event. There 
will doubtless be great quakings among 
the mountains of Israel. This is to be 
expected ere they fall and become a plain. 

“They tell us,” says Mather, in the 
preface of his Magnalia, ‘that on the 
highest of the Caspian mountains in Spain, 
there is a lake, whereinto if you throw a 
stone, there presently ascends a smoke, 
which ferms a dense cloud, from whenee 
issues a tempest of rain, hail, and horrid 
thunder claps. Our church history will 
be like a stone cast into that lake. for the 
furious tempest which it will raise 2:mong 
some whose ecclesiastical dignities have 
set them as on the top of Spanish moun- 
tains.” “ 

Said the Rev. Mr. Noyes, of Salem, 
Mass., years since, respecting the history 
of the aborigines of New-England : 


a 


~ 
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“'Lell me their Patriarchs, Prophets, Priests 
and Kings, 

** Religion, manners, monumental things ; 

‘©What charters had they? what immunities ; 

** What altars, temples, cities, colonies 

“ Did they erect ? 

‘¢ These things in black oblivion covered o’er, | 

“As though they were not, lie with thousands 
more.” 


~ In puritan style, he wished for histori- 
eal light and fact; and if ever the friends 
of purity and freedom.in Church or State 
‘needed light, they need it at this day. 
Every breeze and wave of ocean are bear- 
ing to our land—the asylum of the oppress- 
ed—thousands and tens of thousands of 
those who have been trained in passive 
subjection to Priest and King. The chains 
-they have worn they bring with them. 
They are the chains of early association, 
unenlightened subjection, and long estab- 
lished habits. Theirs are manacles of 
thought and of feeling; they are stronger 
than iron, and more to be dreaded than 
fire andsword. These thousands and tens 
of thousands of our adopted fellow-citizens 
are to be welcomed to our endeared priv- 
tleges and blood-bought freedom, with 
philanthropic and christian sympathy. 
They are to be enlightened as we are en- 
lightened, and blessed as we are blessed. 
In this way only can they be enfran- 
chised. Thus alone ean we be secure 
from suffering, through their influence, as 
they have suffered, and bowing as they 
have bowed, and bleeding as they have 
bled. 

Would we bless and be blessed at a 
time like this, all that in origin or tendency 
is associated with usurpation in Church or 
State—all that connives at conformity to 
what in rite or law has filled the old world 
with blood and groans, must be exposed 
and renounced. 

Is it asked, in what does the danger 
consist ? what one thing can be stated of 
sufficient magnitude to warrant alarm? 
In answer, let it be understood that danger 
does not flow so much from any one great 
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thing, as from a multitude of what, in the 
estimation of many, are deemed little 
things. 


The primitive bondage of Zion and of 
Europe, came not in one sudden and tre- 


mendous avalanche of innovation in church 
or power in state. This bondage stole the 


march by little, and little, and little. This 


thing, and that thing, and the other thing, 
all apparently non-essential, and most 
surely innocent, and more than certainly 
expedient, rolled in and rolled on, until, like 


the mingling of ten thousand streamlets, 


they formed a dark, rolling, and resistless 


Mississippi, which swept all before it into” 
the yawning gulf of religious and eivil des- | 


potisim, ’ 
The alarm was sounded, but it wag 
lost amid the death roar of the merciless 
current! Cyrus had entered Babylon— 
and it was too late. 
He must indeed be a novice in eccle- 


siastical and political revolutions, whe 


laughs at venerated and increasingly en- 


deared relics of former wo, because they 
seem trifling. The fang of the rattlesnake” 
is small, but it carries the poison which 
Strange that 
good men and wise men will, amid the 
awful warnings of the past, be thus cajo-_ 
Strange that 


does the work of death. 


led to silence and to sin. 
they will select and carry about with 


' 
| 


them, the fringe and deckings of a leprous” 
robe, because forsooth they are attractive | 


and small. 


Strange that they will mock 


alarm, and ery all is well! and gravely 
travel on, rattling the links ofchains which 


have galled Zion and the world to the 
quick, and made both sweat drops of blood 
at every pore. 


Is it said that the chains are broken, and 
Then why, in the 


the links are loose ? 
name of reason and of mercy, are they re- 
tained? Why do they not drop off? 


What means their holding together and 
Why such a sensitive- 


their holding on? 
néss, when they are but gently touched, 
and this merely to test their strength? 
Sound links as parts of a chain to encum- 
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ber if not to bind the conscience, are dan- 
gerous—broken ones useless. On either 
ground they should be shaken off. 

It is too late to sound the alarm when 
the ship has struck the reef and bilged, or 
to cry fire when the city is in ashes. The 
remedy, if ever, must be applied before 
the ruin! 

With these views—which all, who have 
a just conception of the evils of human 
devices in religion, or who are acquainted 
with the rise and progress of Prelacy or 
the monstrous union of Church and State, 
will know how to appreciate—allow your 
attention to be turned to the following rea- 
sons against the observance of what is 
called Christmas. 

Efforts, it is known, have been made to 
extend the observance of this festival in 
this country. The plea is, innocent and 
pious regard to the Saviour. Many non- 
conformists in the land are conniving at 
such observance; some are'conforming to 
it! To such an extent is this true, that by 
some it appears to be thought a marked 
disrespect or neglect of the blessed Re- 
deemer for any minister or church not to 
conform so far at least as to hold a Christ- 
mas service. All this being as it is, there 
are some who are so scrupulous as to duty 
and authority for the same, that before 
they can conscientiously consent to own 
this festival as obligatory or as innocently 
optional, they wish to know its origin and 
design. They are honest and anxious to 
do right, and wish to know the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
The festival claims the sanctity of eccle- 
siastical, if not divine authority. It is not 
merely a civil holy-day, as that of Thanks- 
giving, on which it is recommended as a 
voluntary service that we unite as a peo- 
ple, and return thanks to God for collec- 
tive blessings. Far otherwise. Christ- 
mas is ecclesiastically binding; and eccle- 
siastically enforced, if binding and enforc- 
ed at all. The Church assumes the claim, 
and in the name of Him who has died to 
redeem, calls upon us to fulfil the duty of 
observance. Here we demur—and thus 


demurring, we are frank and unreserved 
in stating our reasons. If these reasons 
are false; if there be historical evidence 
to show that the hundreds and thousands 
in this land who dissent, and by dissenting 
disown the festival in its authority and 
appropriateness as a christian rite, are 
mistaken, we are ready when such evi- 
dence is adduced, to acknowledge our error 
and repent of our sin. If on the contrary | 
these reasons are true, we claim the right 

of promulgating them. Nay, we deem 

it a duty to seek to rescue our land from 

all that would help on the dreaded en- 

croachment of a foreign emigration or a 

foreign despotism. 

Our reasons against this festival are : 

1. The day of the Saviour’s nativity is 
not known. The authority on this point is 
abundant. Dr. Adam Clarke, in his 
commentary on the advent as recorded in 
Luke, remarks—‘‘ As the Shepherds had 
not yet brought home their flocks, it is a 
presumptive argument that October had 
not yet commenced, and that consequent- 
ly our Lord was not born on the 25th of 
December, when the flocks were out in 
the field. On this very ground the nativity 
should be given up.” 

Again he says—‘* The time in which ° 
Christ was born, has been considered of 
great importanceamong Christians. How- 
ever, the matter has been considered of 
no moment by Him who inspired the 
Evangelist, as not one hint is dropped ex- 
cept the chronological fact.” 

And again—for the mind of such a man 
as Doctor Clarke, was not to be awed by 
the aristocracy of Lords and Bishops—he 
adds: ‘* Learned and pious men have tri- 
fled egregiously on this subject, making 
that of importance which the Holy Spirit, 
by his silence, has plainly informed them 
is of none. Fabricius gives a catalogue of 
no less than one hundred and thirty-six 
different opinions as to the year of Christ’s 
birth; and as to his birth-day, that has 
been placed by Christian sects and learn- 
ed men, in every month of the year. The 
Egyptians placed it in January. Wagen- 
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seel in February, Bochart in March; 
others in April and May: Lightfoot in 
September, Scaliger in October, and others 
in November. But the Latin or Roman 
Church, supreme in power and infallible in 
judgment, placed it on the 25th December, 
the very day on which the ancient Romans 
celebrated the feast of their Goddess Bru- 
ma !” 

_ This testimony of Doctor Clarke is cer- 
tified by the unanimous voice of history. 
Let this be confuted, and we will adduce 
more. As, then, the day of Christ’s birth 
is not known, it is evidence to. demonstra- 
tion, that God never commanded or sanc- 
tioned its observance. It is assuming an 
undelegated and dangerous, if not impi- 
ous right, to affirm that such a day is the 
day, when the day is not known. Chil- 
dren, and multitudes of others, are led to 
believe that this is the day. Thus it is 
affirmed in the Almanacs, from year to 
year; and thus the.may be falsehood is 
perpetuated. It is said, that the timeis a 
matter of indifference !—it is the thing the 
Church wants. But is that want,. which 
leads the Church and others to tell a prob- 
able He, a matter of indifference? Will 
God accept, or is he honored by services 
which are purchased at such a price? 
Judge ye. 

Il. Thereis no warrant in the Bible for 
the observance of such a festival. ‘The 
celebrated Doctor Donne, whoin 1619 was 
elected Dean of St. Paul’s, London, in a 
discourse on this festival, is candid enough 
to admit that the seriptures record the cel- 
ebration of but two birth-days, those of 
Pharaoh and Herod, both of which were 
of heathen origin, and were attended with 
bloodshed and murder. 

Among all the Jewish festivals, or days 
of sacred service as instituted by God, 
there are no birth-day celebrations. The 
announcement of the birth or advent of.the 
Saviour, by the angels to the shepherds, 
was in the nigat; and the celebration of 
the event was confined to the angels. 
There was no festival and no services per- 


formed by the shepherds. The babe was 
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found by them, wrapped in swaddling 
bands, lying in a manger—facts evidently 
designed of God to reprove all parade, and 
pomp, and feasting, as connected with the 
coming of the meek and lowly Jesus. The 
act of the angels was merely an official 
announcement, a sealing testimony to the 
fact. There is not a word, nor has any 
rational man ever pretended to the con- 
trary, which warrants the observance of a 
Christmas festival. Scott, a rector in the 
established Church, in his remarks upon 
the passages in their place, says—‘* Most | 
happy for us, the hour in which we believe in 
Christ. Without such belief, we can have 
no reason to celebrate the nativity of Jesus 
with rejoicings ; for that event will but en- 
hance the guilt and condemnation of unbe- 
lievers. And if real Christians deem it 
proper to commemorate it, at a season set 
apart for that purpose, they will not do it 
with bacchanalian revels or luxurious feast- 
mg.’’ What a pointed and deserved re- 
proof this, against such as, being impen- 
itent, riot and sport in professed honor. of 
Jesus Christ. Nay, what an argument 
against the observance of the day. The 
‘* bacchanalian revels and luxurious feast- 
ing,’—-what does Doctor Scott mean ? 
whom does he reprove ? 

In all this, there is not a syllable to 
sanction the festival called Christmas but 
every thing to oppose it. Itis a festival 
which has not the shadow of a warrant 
from the Bible. IPfthere be proof to the 
contrary, let us have it. 

Ill. There is nothing in the observance 
of such a festival, which 1s not more emphat- 
ically signified in the divinely sanctioned 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The birth 
of the Saviour, though essential, was not 
the consummation of his atonement and 


| his triumph. It was but.a part; the whole 


was perfected in his death. It is the death 
of Jesus that gives him the crown of Re- 
deemer and Saviour. To commemorate 
any thing distinet from, and inferior to this, 
is to set at nought the high and holy com- 
mand, this do in remembrance of me. Here 


in this celebration of the Supper, is all, all 
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of glory. Of course, an assumed and un- 
authorized rite which commenorates 


merely a part is not only unnecessary but . 


derogatory to the honor of our Lord and our 
God. The plea of expediency is, by this 
one consideration, rendered little less than 
presumptuous. ‘This festival pays no re- 
spect to Christ, which is not paid by the 
regularly repeated and expressly enjoined 
ordinance of the Supper. Can Christ be 
honored by gratuitously adding to his or- 
dinances? How far is the assumption of 
such a prerogative removed from what is 
dangerous and criminal? We call for 
light and for argument on such a moment- 
ous subject. If any one benefit is secured 
by such a feast, which is not and cannot 
be better secured by the regular ordinances 
of the church, let us know it, that we may 
find one instance in which the great Head 
of the Church has failed in wisdom and 
in justice. A child can see that if the 
Church may appoint and urge the observ- 
@nce of one ecclesiastical festival or rite, 
and by special attention to seek to render 
it attractive to the gaze of an idle world, 
it may add another and another, until it 
becomes the mother of abominations.— 
Here we tread on holy ground, and it be- 
comes us to step surely and safely. God 
_is not mocked. At any rate, there are 
some who remember what has been, and 
are afraid—they want light before they 
presume torun at random within the hal- 
| lowed enclosures of Zion, and teach for 
_ doctrines the commandments of men. 

IV. The observance of this festival is 
attended with a fearful amount of reckless 
mirth and impious feasting. In proof, we 

might simply ask each one to call to mind 
the scenes he witnesses or knows of being 
‘transacted on thisday. We willsave our- 
| selves the painful task ofaspecial reckoning, 
and refer to history. In 1644, the Lords and 
' Commons of England passed the following 

order :—‘* Whereassome doubts have been 
‘raised whether the next fast shall be cele- 
_ brated, because it falls on the day which 
heretofore was usually called the feast of 
| the nativity of our Saviour; the Lords 
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and Commons in Parliament assembled, 
do order and ordain that public notice be 
given, that the fast appointed to be kept 
the last Wednesday of every month, ought 
to be observed, and that thes day wn par- 
ticular is to be kept with the more solemn 
humiliation, because it may call to re- 
membrance our sins and the sins of our 
forefathers, who have turned this feast, 
pretending the memory of Christ, into an 
extreme forgetfulness of him, by giving 
liberty to carnal and sensual delights, be- 
ing contrary to the life which Christ led 
here on earth, and to the spiritual life of 
Christ in our souls.”’ 

This was done on the ground, says the 
historian, that this, as well as other festi- 
vals, is of ecclesiastical appointment ; that 
there is no mention of the observance of 
Christmas in the first or second age of 
Christianity; that the church of Scotland 
never observed it since the reformation, 
except during the short reign of the Bish- 
ops, and do not regard it at this day. 

Mr. Edward Calamy, in his sermon 
before the House of Lords, has these ex- 
pressions: ‘* This day is commonly called 
Christmas day—a day that has heretofore 
been much abused to superstition and pro- 
faneness. I have known some that have 
preferred Christmas day before the Lord’s 
day. Some that would be sure to re- 
ceive the sacrament on Christmas day, 
though they did not receive it al! the year 
after. S@me thought, though they did 
not play at cards all the year long, yet 


‘they must play at Christmas, thereby it 


seems to keep in memory the birth of 
Christ!’ This testimony may be jeered 
at, as antiquated and puritanical ; but 
who will attempt to prove it false? Who 
will say, that in modern times there is not 
all and more of this on Christmas? Who 
does not know the greeting of the day? I 
wish you a merry Christmas. <A merry 
Christmas! What does this mean, as 
passed from the impenitent, and the de- 
bauched, and the profane ; nay, what des 
it mean, in the lips of an ambassador of 
God, or a professed follower of Jesi:31 


% 


-lowly Jesus? 


called sacred. 
design, are and will be abused, it is proof 
,todemonstration that they should not be un- 
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What does it mean? Why it means, 
what 211 will admit, a day of cake and pies, 
and sumptuous dinners, and presents, and 
all that is ‘‘ of the earth, earthy !” 


How many children have heard of the 


superstitious, and to some, unpardonable | 


falsehood, of the cattle’s kneeling at 
twelve o’cleck on Christmas eve. How 
many of the little ones, who are early 
taught conformity, and some who are not, 


are told of Fairy Queen, who, coming on 


this favored, sacred night, will leave in 
stocking hung in chimney corner, or bas- 
ket placed on shelf, her gifts of cake or 
toys, or books! What is this but ehristi- 
anized superstition, the most base and 
criminal of all? Who does not know ihat 
the displays of evergreens and illumina- 
tions, and things innumerable, seem to fill 
the mind, especially. of the young, and 
turn them to what is vain and external? 
Is it said that all this is mere form, and is 
not designed as part of the honor of the 
day, and in itself is nething? But why 
waste so much time and expense in gath- 
ering and twining evergreens and flowers, 
and this for nothing?) And why illumi- 
nate places of worship, and call in the 
multitude to gape and gaze at nothing? 
Is this becoming the temple of the Lord, 
and the commemoration of the meek and 
Ts it said that this is an un- 
charitable construction ?7—then let us know 
what sacred meaning and what holy use 
these things have. We wish fér light, not 
the light of candles, but of truth, to dispel 
the darkness. ‘True, it may be said-that 
all the feasting, and dance and song, and 
revelry, are an abuse of the day; that its 
design is good; and that many of those 
who hallow the day, are opening their 
eyes to these perversions, and are oppos- 
ing them. Grant it; and here is the very 
difficulty, the tendency to abuse things 
If rites and feasts, good in 


warrantably muitiplied. The very fact 
that this festival is called religious, and is 
to honor Christ, is the faet of all others 
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which militates against this observance. 
Under the pretence of honoring Christ, 
they eat, and drink, and sport, and feel 
above reproof or reproach, for it is Christ- 
mas, and what they do is for religion. 
‘There is a sufficiency of perversion and 
abuse of the ordinances which are of God, 
without adding to all this, by self-imposed 
rites of man. ‘The good secured by all 
human ordinances, as imbodied in the. 
rites and services or canon law of Zion, is 
purchased at toodear arate. Who would 
dare endorse the bill of Christmas sins for 
the judgment day—we mean of sins spe- 
cially occasioned by this unnecessary and 
unauthorized festrval? Some few well 
meaning, godly persons, may be, and no 
doubt are, devout on that day; they draw 
near to Ged; but even with them the bless- 
ing is in the word and in the ordinance 


of the Supper, all of whieh they have 


without this feast. Where few or many 
are benefited, and made more holy, and 
less conformed to the world; multitude’, 
there is reason to fear, are hardened and 
hurried on in sin. We know that this is a 
melancholy comment upon human nature, 
but soit is; facts, abundant and lament- 
able, and which need not be disclosed, 
proclaim it. Ifmen will not regard the 
institutions of God, much less will they 
reverence the ordinances of men. 

V. This festival is claimed to be of human 
or Popish origin. The first footsteps we 
find of the observance of this day, says 
Buck, in his dictionary, are in the second 
century, about the time of the Emperor 
Commodus. Very definite authority 
truly—first footsteps ! about the time! &c. 


He also alludes to Telesphorus, as quoted 


in the Decretal or forged epistles, and 
whom Doctor Rees calls a Pope, as the 
assumed father of this festival. This 


same Decretal T’elesphorus lived, if he~ 
ever had a being, of which there is much 


doubt, in the seeond century. 
his Compend of Ecclesiastical History, 


| which is recommended by the * Rt. Rev. 


Bishop Hobart,” and by the ** Rt. Rev. 


Mason, in- 


Bishop T. C. Brownell,” and by the Rev. | 
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Bishop B. T. Onderdonk, and other dis- 
tinguished men of the Church, says, under 
the second century : ** The principal an- 
nual festivals observed in the Church, were 
as yet but two, one to commemorate the 
Yesurrection, and the other the descent of 
the Holy Ghost.” Here, then, is express 
testimony of the highest dignitaries of the 
Church to prove that Christmas was not 
observed in the second century. Mason 
further says : 
that many unnecessary rites were added, 
in this century, to the simplicity of Chris- 
tian worship. The introduction of which 
‘was extremely offensive to good men!” 
The occasion of these changes, he adds, 
may be traced to an injudicious desire of 
accommodating the public services to the 
habits of the Jews and the Pagans !—(See 
-Mason’s Compend, chap. 4, p. 61.) Here 
is indubitable authority, and what does it 
grove? Why, that Christmas was not 
observed in the second century, and that 
Popery or human rites were being intro- 
duced to the church. 

Chrysostom, who lived at the close of 
the fourth, and commencement cf the fifth 
tenturies, and is quoted as the earliest and 
best authority, says that it is but a little 
time that Christmas has been celebrated 
at Autioch on the 25th of December, as a 
distinct feast, it having been the same as 
Epiphany ; the use of it came from the 
‘West. Now ifthis feast was-of Apostolic 
origin, how happens it that at Antioch, 
the very place where the disciples were 
first called Christians, all this change and 
interchange, according to Chrysostem, 
should have happened? How is it, that 
ts observance en the 25th of December, 
came from the West, if it were already, 
and had been from the days of Christ, in 
he East? ‘Will those who quote Chry- 
sostom, in defence of Christmas, tell us? 

From this testimony, which is the most 
avorable which distinguished and accred- 

ted authors give, we prove that Chirist- 
niass is of human or Popish origin. The 
lame marks the descent—Christ and 
fass; and Mass, every body knows, o1 
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might know, is defined a service of the 
Romish.Church, or of Popery. 

Has it been said that this must be a 
mistake, as Boniface III., in 606, first ag- 
sumed the Utle of universal Bishop, Pon- 
tiff, or Pepe, and that Christmas 
served before this ? 
so blinded. 


was ob- 
Strange that men are 
Popery, or the mystery of in- 
iquity, was working secretly in the days of 
Paul. It was the corruptions of Popery, 
of which the Christmas festival was a 
part, that made the Pope. Popery came 
first, and the Pope last. 

Besides, as soon as the master corrup- 
tion, a denial of the Gospel equality of 
ministers, was established, the title of Pope 
was given to Bishops, who had what were 
called ‘‘ Apostolic Sees.’’? The Valentin- 
ian Law. 372, empowered the Bishop of 
Rome to-examine and judge other Bish- 
eps. What was this but Popery / 

But Christmas is termed a a festival. 
And who does net know that festival is 
defined, ecclesiastically, a Church so- 
lemnity, or days enjoined by the Church 2 
“The prodigious increase of feast days in 
the Christian Church, commenced to- 
wards the close of the fourth century.— 
‘These, instead of being set apart for pious 
exeicises, were abused in indolence, volup- 
tuousness, and criminal practices. Many 
of them were instituted on a Pagan model, 
and perverted to similar purposes.” 

fiow evident the parentage of Christ- 
mass. On testimony the most authentic, 
and that sanctioned by the Church, we 
claim that it is demonstrated to be of Po- 
pish origin ; and as stated by Doctor Clark, 
designed to meet the Brumalia, or feasts 
of Bacchus, which were held by the Ro- 
mans in December. If we are mistaken 
—ifany man has authorized ecclesiastical 
reference to prove that Christmas was 
known to the Church until two or three 
bundred years after Christ, let him pre- 
sent it to the world. Let the time, place, 
and all of its observance be told. We do 
not call for testimony that is posterior to 
the flood of rites which inundated the 
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for names and for dates previous to 200, 
350, 398, or 413. Until we have such 
names and dates, we may be told of time 
immemorial, and of Cycles, and of Calen- 
dars, and of Decretal Epistles, and all else 
which helps make up the mass of Romish 
corruption, and shall not be satisfied. We 
must still ask for proof that Paul, or Bar- 
nabas, or John, or Polycarp, or the early 
Church at Corinth, or at Rome, or Eph- 
esus kept a feast, and dressed their houses, 
and wished each other and all a merry 
Christmas on the 25th of December !— 
Give us testimony of this, and we shall 
see our way clear to advocate an appeal 
to divine sanction of the day. 

These are some of the reasons which 
induce multitudes of honest individuals to 
disapprove the cbservance of this festival. 
To meet and obviate these reasons, it 
must be shown— 

T. That the day of nativity is known 
and can be proved to be the 25th of Decem- 
‘ ber.—We deny, and call for the man who 


is ready to make the affirmation, that we | 


are wrong! We do not call for surmises 
and possibilities, and say so’s. Nor do 
we wish to be told, that it ‘¢is a mere mat- 
ter of indifference ;” it may as well be on 
one day as on another day. While truth 
is truth, and error is error, the truth will 
be essential. 

Il. Jt must be made evident from the 
Bible that the Festival is of divine author- 
ity.—We call for chapter and verse, con- 
taining, not an express command, but an 
implied sanction. We do not wish to 
hear of heroes and their natal days; of 
triumphal arches; of palm leaves and ev- 


ergreens, brought to welcome the return of | 


such days. All this is of the earth, earth- 
ly. It may touch the chords of patriotic 


affection, and kindle up the fire and love of 


heroism ; but it is not argument; it makes 
the kingdom of Christ too much of this 
world. It seems too much like turning 
from things spiritual to things temporal ; 
to weak and beggarly elements ; to the 
observing of days and months, and times 
and years, after the course of this world, 
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and not after Christ. We wish, more- 
over, to know of the conversions fre om the 
fashions 4nd gaiety, and service of the 
world, to the service of God, by this feast. 
We wish to do all we can to save the 
world from sin, and bring it back to its, 
appropriate allegiance to i@hnist: If rites 
and forms, and splendid rituals and festi- 
vals will do it, we wish to add our testi- 
mony and our influence, feeble as they 
may be, to their "efficacy. 

Ill. It must be made apparent that this 
festival is not a part of the drapery of the 
man of sin. —We desire proof that it has 
no connexion with the ‘ Saints’ days,” 
and this, too, on Pagan model. This sys- 
tem of festival worship, and canonization 
of saints, we believe, of all things else, is 
the curse of Zion, as blended with the de- 
vices of man. The number of Saints al- 
lowed as such in the Romish Church, is, 
says the historian, prodigious. Father 
Angee reckons seventeen or eightéer 

hundred to have died on the first of June 
only. Indeed the crowd of saints, with 
which their martyrologies and calendars 
are stocked, is scandalous even to the 
more sober of their own communion.— 
Father Mabillon observes, that honors 
are given to Saints, who, perhaps, were 
not Christians, and whose very names 
were never known. He adds, that they 
every day beseech Saints to intercede for 
them with God, when it is doubted wheth- 
er they themselves are in heaven. 

‘Father Papebroche and his associates 
were a long time employed in writing the 
lives and acts of the Saints; they ranged 
them each on the day of the year in which 
they died. For the first six months, they 
published twenty-four volumes in folio.” 
No marvel that we hear of, and see in ou! 
Almanacs, All Saints’ days, and All Souls 
days! No wonder that these otherwi 
valuable family manuals are filled will 
St. Stephen, St. Ambrose, St. Philip, St 
Anne, St. Michael, St. Crispin, St. Pat 
rick, &c. &c. &c.! names of which one 
a thousand, even of the “ Mother Church,’ 
know nothing and care less ; and of which 
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did they know all, they would in many pendages of ecclesiastical or civil Lords, 


cases blush and disown their calendar. 
No wonder that instead of useful and in- 
telligible events and dates in our Chris- 
tian Almanacs, we find Circumcision, 
Epiphany, Candlemas, Lady Day, An- 
nunciation, Incarnation, Palm Sunday, 
Good Friday, Ash Wednesday, Sexages- 
ima, Xe. &c. &e. Names signifying 
things which numbers of the most devout 
adherents to the ritual°and the Church, 
never did know and probably never will 
learn enough to tell their nonconformist 
friends what they are, and whence they 
came. We call for light; for we want 
it for our own and our children’s benefit. 
{fall this will help on the redemption of 
earth, let us know what it means. Let 
the devoted calculators of eclipses, and of 
the rising and setting sun, and of days, 
and months, and years, tell us why they 
send, in the nineteenth century, such a 
paraphernalia of undefined things to per- 
plex and confound our children and youth. 
Let this be done, or let them be expunged. 
Reason, common sense, and religion plead, 
sand let their plea be heard. Until this is 
the case, we must be constrained to la- 
mment the neeessity we shall be under of 
‘speaking out on a subject which we know 
“must be so painful tosome, who, for censis- 
tency, Wish it passed in silence. The 
‘desire of good to them and to the Church, 
and the fear of God, and an all constrain- 
ing hope that the world may speedily be 
released from ecclesiastical usurpations, 
are paramount to all personal considera- 
tious. When truth and liberty are at 
stake, we must speak, though we thereby 
tmaake many of those we love and would 
benefit, our enemies. 
| We believe that the best way for min- 
sters and for the Church, is to be honest 
ind avow the truth. If we have labored 
mder delusions, and been sincere, let us, 
when the light shines, confess and for- 
ake. kar better to be honored for re- 
tonncing, than to be shamed for defend- 
imposition. Zion needs not the ap- 


Deans, Prebendaries and Kings. Truth 
and love, not law and fagot, must help 
her on to glory. The Church must cut 
loose from human thrones, or God will 
Of all that 
is human and unmeaning, Zion must be 
stripped, before she ceases to be the laugh- 
ing stock of the infidel, and the dread of 
the heathen. She wants not Saul’s ar- 
mor to meet the Goliath of sin. 

It is too late to hold back free inquiry. 
A waking world is calling for knowledge, 
and knowledge it will have. 

To think of a compromise, would be 
like holding a parley with chain lightning. 
In the landing of the Pilgrims, truth won 
the start of hell, and on it goes, and let it 
go. The pEopuy are beginning to think, 
and read, and judge forthemselves. Hap-_ 
py era!—Glorious perquisites of the Pu- 
ritan expedition! Let the era brighten ; 
let the perquisites of religious and civil re-_ 
demiption, as a sea of glory, roll from: land 
to land. 

In all this, we speak the sentiments of 
our hearts. From principle, and in ac- 
cordance, as we believe, with the great 
law of love to neighbor, we abominate 
religious aristocracies and ecclesiastical 
monopolies. We harbor no unkind feel- 
ings against any ofour brethren in Christ; 
we lament their mistakes on some of these 
topics, and would help set them and our- 
selves free from all that encumbers the 
work of God. We find, and believe they 
have no time to spend in gilding over the 
relics of former ruins, or in propping up 
the empty non-essentials of an hereditary 
worship. We know something of what 
the human heart is, when it has become 
identified with a given cause. We know 
how to forbear and to overlook in some 
things; but we do not know, nor do we 
wish to know, how to sit still and ery 
peace, when institutions of man’s inven- 
tion are usurping the place of the Gospel ; 
and this, too, only to become in the result 
as mighty millstones upon the neck of 

: 


cut her loose from his throne. 
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Zion, to sink our social, civil, and religious 
blessings in the depths of Romish aristoc- 
racy and despotism. 

Purity and freedom! the prize the Pil- 
grims sought, and which, by Heaven’s 
smiles, they found. Let them remain 
and extend, while the sea rolls a wave, or 
the sun sheds a ray. Where they are, 
let us and ours, and all, find atemple and 
a God. 

To this end, let our lamps be trimmed 
and burning, and in the strength of a Sa- 
viour’s death, let us, by spirituality of life, 
help emancipate a world. 


“ Then Satan’s kingdom shall from earth retire, 
Dead forms dissolve, and furious zeal expire, 

The beast’s fell throne shall darkness dire surround, 
Mohammet’s Empire tumble to the ground ; 

The dreams of infidels in smoke dceay, 

And all the woes of man shall flee away.”g 


AN ESSAY 


On the different characters amongst mankind 
who are induced to search the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the general mode of their peru- 
sal. 


Like the body, the human mind requires 
proper nourishment ; and, unless it is sup- 
plied with wholesome food, it will natural- 
ly admit the most unhealthy provision : 
and either pine away under a sort of mo- 
ral waste, or become inflated with pride 
and self-conceit. 

Books are the food of intellect; but it is 
highly requisite for a man to beware of 
poison in the aliment of his mental taste, 
or he may embrace error for truth, and 
run into the greatest danger, where he had 
not the least idea of impending harm. 
. We are to take care, both what we read 
and how we read; or, even that which of 
itself is good, may be perverted to our 
ruin. ,Some have wrested the sacred 
scriptures from their grand designs, and ren- 
dered the volume of life a bill of indict- 
ment against their own persons; and, with 
the voice of salvation sounding in their 
ears, sank down into the pit of desttuction. 
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In this essay, therefore, we shall introduce 
the different individuals, by whom the 
word of God is sometimes taken up; and 
observe the spirit and manner in which 
they read over its hallowed pages. We 


| begin with 


The avowed skeptic. 


He peruses the inspired oracle, with an 
air of self-importance, a confident tone of 
expression, and sometimes a pitiful sneer. 

He reads them with a determined hos- 
tility to every sacred principle ; and looks 
upon the word of truth, as a mortal lie; 
the record of heaven as the basest produc- 
tion upon earth ; and the testimony of the 
living God as the grossest imposition of a 
dying man. The skeptic reads the Holy 
Scriptures as a book destitute of evidence, 
fraught with contradictions, disgraced by 
the most palpable absurdities, and made 
up.of all sorts of legends. He reads not 
for instruction, but to confute; and by as- 
suming the supposed superiority of a phi- 
losophic mind, he becomes a degraded 
character, and sinks far beneath the hap- 
py condition of the poorest, and most un- 
lettered peasant, who has embraced the 
word of God. : 


“ Yoa cottager, who weaves at her own dvor, a 


Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 

Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 

Shnflling her threads about the live-long day, 

Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 

Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light 

She, for her bumble sphere, by nature fit, 

Has little understanding, and no wit, 

Receives no praise, but, though her lot be sucky 

Toilsome and indigent, she renders niuch 5 

Just hnows—and knows no more— her Bibke 
tiue ; : | 


A truth the brilliant skeptic* never knew. | 


And in that charter, reads, with sparkling eyes, 
Her title tea treasure in the skies. . 


“i 
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Oh happy peasant, Ob, unhappy bard! 

His the mere tinsel, her’s the rich reward ; 
He praised perhaps, for ages yet to come ; 
She never heard of, half a mile from home ; ' 
He lost in errors, his vain heart prefers, ; 
She safe in the simplicity of her’s.”’ ¥ 


* Voltaire. 


wh 
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But, from the avowed skeptic let us 
turn or attention to 


The man of the world. 


He may not professedly reject the word 
of God; but he reads it so seldom, feels so 
little interest in its important truths, and 
is so completely absorbed in secular objects 
that he cannot derive instruction from the 
very fountain of knowledge. He is the 
friend of mammon, to whom Ged stands 
expressly opposed ; and, while he admits 
the inspiration of the scriptures, he prac- 
tically renounces their claims. 

He pays the Bible a compliment, and 
gives it a fair promise of future attention ; 
but at present his occupations clash with 
his religious duties. When he retires 
from business, or is brought into a state of 
affliction, er’ rendered incapable of the 
pleasures of sin, he proposes a compliance 
with the demands of revelation: but now 
if he reads the sacred word at all, it is so 
hastily, so carelessly, and so unfrequently, 
that he remains without understanding of 
its great subjects; and is neither compe- 
tent, nor disposed to enter into its bearings 
of profit and loss—as a man of pleasure it 
does not meet his taste—and as one en- 
gaged in the pursuits of commerce, it does 
not answer his inclinations in point of gain. 
But from the man of the world let us di- 
rect our thoughts to 

The fickle-minded person. 

How does this individual read the Holy 
Scriptures? Without any settled plan, or 
proper understanding. He passes on from 
verse to verse, chapter to chapter, and 
book to beek—not, as the industrious bee, 


from flower to flower, to gather the mullti- 


farious stores; but. with the fleetness of 


_ the butterfly, he ranges the whole extent of 


the land of promise, without stopping to 
admire its beauties, or even taste of its 
fruit. This conduct reminds us of the 
spruce macaroni, who boasted of his hap- 


py genius, and adduced as a proof of his 


superiority to common minds that he read 
Euclid—all Euclid from beginning to end, 
in a part of one afternoon, between dinner 
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and tea-time. ‘ Read all Euclid,” replied 
a gentleman present, ‘*in one afternoon! 
how was that possible ?’’ ‘* Upon my honor 
I did. and never found smoother reading in 
my life.’’ ** Did you master all the demon- 
strations and solve all the problems as you 
went!” ‘ Demonstrations and problems! 
I suppose you mean the a’s and b’s, and 
c’s; and 1’s and 2’s and 3’s; and the pic 

tures of scratches and scrawls. No, No; 
I skipt all those ; I only read Euclid him- 
self and all Euclid I did read, and in one 
piece of the afternoon too!’”” The word 
of God must not be read so genteelly, but 
we must pause and ponder over its con- 
tents as we peruse them, or we shall be 
kept in a state ofmental childhood, as long 
as we live. Reuben was unstable as wa- 
ter, and therefore he could not excel. * 
Fickleness of disposition stands completely 
opposed to the improvement of the under- 
standing, and sheuld be guarded against, 
as a dangerous evil. 

A puerilé fondness for novelty keeps a 
man from peace of mind, and exposes him 
to the baneful blast of every pernicious 
wind of dectrine.+ If you put your plant 
in the ground, and then remove it from 
place to place, and from soil to soil, with- 
out allowing it time to take root and vege- 
tate it will die and yield no fruit ;—and so 
it is with the fickle-minded teacher of the 
word of God. But I now behold the ap- 
proach of 

The theological disputant. 

This is not the humble, diligent, modest 
and judicious divine, or private christian, 
who has searched the scriptures for reli- 
gious instruction, feels his own insuffici- 
ency, and proposes his opinions for the 
consideration of others, with an unassu- 
ming air and tone. It is not the man 
whose temper is kind, and object to do 
good; but the supercilious individual who 
seeks for victory rather than truth, and 
longs to shine, as a superior light in the 
world. 


* Genesis xlix. 4. 


¢ Eph. iv. and Heb. xiii. 9. 
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Ask him, ‘“ How readest thou the word 


of God?” and he may very properly. 


say, ‘¢ With a high degree of self-import- 
ance, a proud heart, and an evil spirit.” 
He makes the grand subjects of revelation 
subservient to a perverted taste, reads for 
argument alone, departs from the path of 
peace, lives in a perpetual tempest, and 
prefers the waters of Meribah to the 
peaceful streams of Zion. 

Bishop Horne was a great enemy to dis- 
putations, and he observes, that many 
persons spend so much time in contend- 
ing about the gospeb that they leave none 
for its practice. It would be well for 
these people. to take the advice of Lord 
Bacon; he says, ‘‘ Read, not to confute 
and contradict; nor to believe and take 
for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, 
but to weigh and consider.” We now 
pass on to 


The forgetful man. 


How does he read the word of God? 
With very little advantage. As the book 
stands open, and his eyes are fixed upon 
its sacred pages, he seems to understand 
something of its interesting subjects; but 
as soon as the volume is closed, the whole 
of its contents appear to depart from his 
mind. ‘He is lige a man beholding his 
natural face ina glass; for he beholdeth 
himself, and goeth his way, and straight- 
way forgetteth what manner of man he 
was.’’* 

Unless we retain what we read, we 
cannot derive a proper advantage from the 
subjects of the inspired volume; there- 
fore the memory should be cultivated and 
strengthened by all possible means. Let 


the truths of God’s holy word be well con- 


sidered in their perusal; let a man feel 
their importance ; let him ascertain his 
own interest in the divine promises; let 
him habitually practise the precepts of 
christianity, and he will not soon forget 
the law of the Lord. 


LO Neen 


* James i. 23, 24, 
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But we proceed in our inquiries, and 
observe 


The mere legalast. 


This is the very person, to whom Jesus 
Christ himself said ‘* What is written in 
the law? How readest thou?’’* The. 
mere legalist considers himself as pos- 
sessed of the key of knowledge, and enti- 
tled to all the blessings of paradise.” He 
thinks he has eteryal life in the scriptures, 
and presumes upon his own virtues,asa 
secure and honorable passport to enter the 
kingdom of God. 

He has a film over his eyes, which. 
prevents him beholding his condition as 
a ruined creature, and therefore he at- 
tempts to escape the gates of hell, and 
soar to the heights of heaven, by righteous 
deeds of his own performing. But now 
let us turn round and behold 


The humble Christian. 


How does he read the word of God? 
With great attention, fervent prayer for 
divine illumination to understand the ga- 
cred records, humbleness of spirit, devout 
feelings, and faith in ‘Jesus Christ for life 
eternal. He desires to enter into the views 
of holy men of old, experience their hap- 
piness, and adore the Lord. He brings 
the doctrines of the gospel into practical 
operation; and, the observance of the pre- 
cepts, secures the recollection of the prin- 
ciples, on which they are established. 
The christian reads the bible as the sta-_ 
tute book of heaven—as the great charter 
of Israel—as the will of the eternal God — 
—as the brightest light of a dark world, 
and the best relief of a sorrowful bosom. 

There he finds his compass and _ his po- 
lar star; there he beholds his present de- 
fence, and future haven of repose; there — 
his Lord meets him, angels surround him, — 
saints hail him, his enemies are laid pros- — 
trate at his feet, and the glories of heaven — 
are opened to his view, 
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What then remains? The full fruition 
of a boundless, everlasting, and unspeak- 
able state of bliss, at the right hand of 
Jehovah, to sing unceasing hallelujahs to 
God and the Lamb. 

Now, reader, how dost thou peruse the 
scriptures? To which of these classes 
dost thou properly belong? Let con- 
science do her office—let her speak, and 
listen to her voice. Time is passing away, 
and will soon close our eyes in death, and 
éternity will open them in happiness or 
wo, world without end, according to the 
character with which we leave all mortal 
scenes; therefore it behooves us all to ex- 
amine the basis of our hopes, and see that 
' we stand approved of God. 

Let us search the scriptures, as testify- 
ing of Christ, and’ look for complete re- 
demption through the blood of the cross. 
-**To him give all the prophets witness ; 
in him are all the promises of heaven es- 
tablished; by him, the enemies of God 
are reconciled unto -himself;. in him, sin- 
ners find wisdom, righteousness, and sanc- 
_ tification. 

For him and through him, and to-him, 
are all things ; to whom be glory for ever. 
Amen. 


‘“To man, the bleeding cross has promised all ; 
The bleeding cross has sworn eternal grace ; 
Who gave his life, what grace shall he deny ? 
0, ye, who from this rock of ages, leap 
Disdainful, plunging hea/llong in the deep, 
What cordial joy, what consolation strong, 
Whatever winds arise, or billows roll, 

Our int’rest inthe Master of the storm. 

Cling there, and in wreck’d nature’s ruin smile, 
While vile apostates tremble in a calm. 


oe 


THE DESIGN OF AFFLICTION, 


Many years ago a pious and devoted 
clergyman entered the shop of a prosper- 
eus London bookseller, with whom he 
was on terms of intimate and christian 
friendship. He inquired for his friend, 
and when told that he was at home, but 
particularly engaged, sent a message to 
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him to the effect that he wished an inter-~ 
view with him, if but for a few minutes. 
This message being delivered, the clergy- 
man was invited to walk up stairs into the 
bookseller’s sitting room. He entered the 
room, and found his friend sitting by his 
child’s cot. The child was dying, but 
with affection strong in death, it had 
clasped its father’s hand, and was holding 
it with a convulsive grasp. 

‘‘ You are a father,” said the afflicted 
parent, ‘* or I should not have allowed you 
to witness such a scene.” 

‘¢Thank God, thank God,” fervently 
exclaimed the minister, as he instinctive- 
ly comprehended at a glance the situation 
of his friend: ‘* Thank God. He has not 
forgotten you! Ihave been much trou- 
bled on your account, my dear sir. | 
have thought much about you lately. I 
have been much afraid for you. Things 
have gone so well with. you for so long 2 
time, you have been so prosperous, that 
I have been almost afraid that God had 
forgotten you. But I said to myself, surely 
God will not forsake such a man as this, 
—will not suffer him to go on in prosper- 
ity without some check, some reverse! 
And I see he has not, No; God has not 
forgotten you.” : 

These were the sentiments of Richard 
Cecil on the design of affliction, and his 
friend Thomas Williams thankfully re- 
sponded to them. Within three weeks of 
his death, he related the incident as ‘it is 
related here, and the feeling of his heart 
was, ‘* He hath done all things well.”— 
‘¢ For whom the Lord loveth he chasten- 
eth, and scourgeth every son whom he 
receiveth. If ye endure chastening, God 
dealeth with you as with sons; for what 
son is he whom the father chasteneth not? 
But if ye be without chastisement, whereof 
all are partakers, then are ye bastards, and 
not sons.’’—Heb. xi. 6—8. C. 


If a good man cannot prevent evil, he- 


will hang heavy on its wings, and retard 
its progress.— Cecil. 
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Sermons, not before published, on various 
practical subjects, by the late Edward 
Dorr Griffin, D. D. 

It is pleasant to ponder the memorials 
of the pious dead. Associations of a hal- 
lowed character crowd around our hearts, 
and scenes of holy fellowship long since 
past, and never to be renewed on earth, 
are present to our minds. We feel as if 
we were holding intercourse with the 
spirits of the just. 

Piety hallows and ennobles the endear- 
ments of earth, and long after these have 
been torn asunder, it perpetuates a remem- 
brance, which soothes the heart, and 
prompts to high and holy deeds. 

This is specially the case when the ob- 
ject of that remembrance was distinguish- 
ed for his eminent and varied talents—for 
his deep toned spirituality of mind—for 
his universal consecration, and enlarged 
usefulness in the cause of Christ. To 
think of such an individual, whose sympa- 
thies were one with Christ’s,—who es- 
teemed his talents as asa acred deposit giv- 
en in trust for Christ,—and who zealously, 
and throughout a protracted life, used them 
for the honor of his Lord, and the salva- 
tion of his race, is in the highest degree 
grateful and quickening to the christian 
mind. 

In such acase we catch the spirit of the 
dead,—we become assimilated to the mind 
of the departed—and under the bedewing 
influence of Heaven we adore the grace of 
God, and sacredly resolve to be the follow- 
ers of them who through faith and patience 
are now inheriting the promises. 

It is well that we are furnished from 
time to time with aids to quicken and per- 
petuate this remembrance ; and far dis- 
tant be the day when there shall be a gen- 
eral indisposition to encourage and sustain 
those who furnish for us these means of ho- 
ly influence and pleasure. We knowthere 
are at present some who decry the publi- 
cation of christian memoirs. and we are 
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not ignorant of the fact that biographies, 
and other memorials have been published, 
adapted to excite distaste ; still, while we 
admit this, and would have great discrim- 
ination exercised in reference both to the 
characters and materials to be presented 
to the public gaze, we must affirm that in 
many cases the compilers do a great and 
lasting service to the church and world. 

One of these cases is now before us, and 
we shall be greatly mistaken if those who 
received ‘* with expressions of the highest 
approbation on both sides of the Atlantic,” 
the memoir and previously published ser- 
mons of the Rev. Dr. Griffin, do not regard 
with great cordiality these additional dis- 
courses just issued from the press. 

We thank the editor and publisher for 
them. The selection has evidently been 
made with all that care and correct taste 
for which the Rev. Dr. Sprague is so de- 
servedly esteemed, and we feel sure that 
many will hail their appearance as a cor- 
rect expression of the author’s talents, sen- 
timents, and fervent piety. 

He was a man of superior abilities and 
attainments. He eminently cultivated the 
spirit of prayer, of holy meditation, and 
of faith. He earnestly sought to know the 
mind of the Spirit, and resolutely followed 
the direction of God. His heart burned 
with love to Jesus, and to souls, and the 
first sixteen years of his ministerial life 
were marked by an almost continued se- 
ries of revivals of religion through his in- 
strumentality. ‘* Wherever it fell to his 
lot to labor in the service of his master, 
though but for a few weeks, the divine 
Spirit seemed almost uniformly to accom- 
pany him, bringing men.to think on their 
ways, and turn their feet to God’s testi- 
monies. Intelligent men of his time, who 
believed no evangelical religion, whatever 
they might think of him in other respects, 
were constrained to acknowledge him as 
a distinguished instrument in promoting 
the work of God.” 

He possessed while living a large share 
of public attention, and successively filled 
the important stations of pastor to the 
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church in New-Hartford, Conn.—the first 
andsecond Presbyterian churches in New- 
ark, N. J.—the Park-street church in Bos- 
toun——_was professor of Pulpit Eloquence in 
the Theological Seminary at Andover, and 
President of Williams’ College. For al- 
most half a century he was intimately 
connected with the more important meas- 
ures that were taken for the diffusion of 
knowledge, and the conversion of the 
world, and at his death the Presbytery of 
Newark thus expressed their opinion re- 
specting him. ‘The Presbytery record 
vith strong emotion the departure by death 
of the Rev. Dr. Griffin, a name dear to 
genius and religion. He was an unwa- 
vering friend of the truth, able in its de- 
fence, and powerful in its enforcement. 
His rising sun shone with uncommon splen- 
dor—his meridian power shed a cheer- 
ing and hallowed influence extensively 
over this, and far pagan lands—and his 
sunset scene was gilded with the richest 
radiance of a cloudless and triumphant 
faith.” 

These sermons Dr. Griffin revised it is 
believed, not long before his death, and 
they are marked by a plain, forcible, and 
eloquent advocacy of those great and pe- 
euliar doctrines which lie at the foundation 
of evangelical piety. In these Dr. G. 
gloried. He esteemed their belief and 
practical exhibition as the very essence of 
reiigion. In their defence and propaga- 
tion he both labored and suffered, and he 
esteemed them as the sum and substance 
of the gospel plan. He says in sermon 
55: ‘It isall of grace—free, sovereign 
grace.— Whatever light, or holiness, or 
title to salvation we possess, comes from 
God, through the Redeemer. We are ig- 
norant and foolish, he is our wisdom,—we 
are guilty ; he is our righteousness,—we 
are depraved; he is our sanctification,— 
we are in bonds; he is our redemption. 
In every part the character of God appears 
most glorious, and that of man most de- 
formed. And all this exhibition is made 
that God may be seen as he is,—that men 
may know him and their obligations to 
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him, and grow up into eternal union with 
him, and that all holy creatures may see 
his glory and take their proper place at 
his feet, aud go in to constitute a united, 
happy, and glorious universe.” 

These sermons give proof of a vigorous 
and heavenly mind, and are eminently 
adapted to impress the heart. There is 
scarcely a page on which may not be 
found sound and scriptural reasoning, with 
importunate entreaty to believe and live. 
Easy indeed it would be to present extract 
upon extract, that would evince the ex- 
pansiveness and original character of the 
author’s conceptions—the beauty and force 
of his language—with the ardor of his ho- 
ly compassion, and the strength of his de- 
sire for the glory of God. 
natural result of the course which as a 
preacher he pursued :—for to a junior 
brother who wished to know that course, 
he said; ‘‘I believe that an early com- 


‘mencement and systematic study of the 


bible, in connexion with a long course of 
revivals of religion in which I was per- 
mitted to be engaged, and an habitual 
aim in my ordinary sermons to reach the 
conscience and the heart at every stroke, 
and the habit of striking out as I corrected 
my sermons for a new exhibition of them, 
every clause and word which is not sub- 
servient to this end, may be numbered 
among the most efficacious means of form- 
ing my present manner of preaching, such 
as it is.”’ 

We know individuals who heard some 
of these sermons delivered, and who still 
retain a vivid impression of their strength, 
beauty, unction and power. We think it 
is not too much to say, that they are equal 
and in some respects superior to those of 
President Davies, and we cordially join 
in the opinion expressed by Dr. Sprague, 
that they ‘are characterized by great 
strength and beauty, and originality of 
conception, by the most impressive views 
of divine ‘truth, and by a sublimity of pa- 
thos, and an all-pervading unction, which 
have rarely graced the American pulpit, 
or the American press.”’ 


This was the - 
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KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE. 


Beginning our present sketches at 
Louisville, Kentucky,—the point where 
our route the present year diverges from 
that of 1842, the record of which may be 
found in the first volume of the Memorial 
—it may not be inappropriate to bestow a 
few lines on this interesting place. The 
city of Louisville, now much the largest 
_in this state, was a wilderness fifty years 
since. ‘I'en years later it contained but 
two or three hundred inhabitants, and for 
aconsiderable time after the beginning of 
this century it gained very slowly; partly 
on account of its real or supposed unhealth- 
iness. 
the great falls of the Ohio river, the water 
power for hydraulic purposes is immense; 
and the place seems naturally pointed out 
as the spot designed by Providence for the 
great Western Emporium of commerce 
and manufactures. Hitherto its neighbor 
and rival, Cincinnati, with no advantages 
over it, except that it is setuated ina Free 
State, and obviously with many less facil- 
ities for inviting and sustaining a large 
population, has yet gone forward with 
double the celerity and vigor of Louisville, 
and has at this time more than twice as 
many inhabitants. But Louisville isnow 
flourishing again much more than for sev- 
eral years past. Many houses are in pro- 
gress of erection, and all tenements are in 
prompt demand at remunerating rents. 
It is certainly a very pleasant place of 
residence, for the entire year, having sa- 
lubrious air and water, with well paved 
and tolerably cleanly streets. The envi- 
rons of the city are beginning to show 
‘some beautiful and attractive private res- 
idences, and the new asylum for the blind. 
now in progress of erection, promises to be 
an ornament as well as a blessing. 

The first Baptist church in Louisville 


Situated at, or rather just above 


dates its origin from the year 1815, but 
had no house of worship till five or six 
years later. It is now flourishing under 
the superintendence of its esteemed pas- 
tor, the Rev, A. D. Sears, [having at tas 
present time about four hundred members, 
well united, and increasing in enterprise 
and intelligence. ‘The second church was 
constituted six years since, under brother 
Morey. The Rev. F. A. Willard suc- 
ceeded him, and was its pastor for three 
years; up tothe end of which period they 
had increased to forty-two members, and 
were encumbered with a heavy debt. Its 
present beloved pastor, Rev. T’. S. Mal- 
com, commenced his labors two years 
and a half since, and for the whole of this 
period they have enjoyed cheering pros- 
perity. Their debt is nearly paid off, and 
the membership of the church has increas- 
ed to nearly two hundred. “hey seem 
zealously and actively alive to all the en- 
terprises and labors of religious benevo- 
lence, having contributed to Foreign Mis- 
sions alone more than two hundred dollars 
per annum. ‘The East church was con- 
stituted early in the year 1842, with only 
seven members. It has a new and com- 
modious brick meeting house forty feet 
square, and under the pastoral labors of the 
veteran and well known Rev. Wm. C. 
Buck, has increased to nearly fifty mem-* 
bers. The various other avocations of 
brother Buck in his arduous vocation of 
Editor, Publisher, &c. &c., do not allow 
but a small portion of his time to be devo- 
ted to pastoral labors, but his preaching is 
so highly valued that we wonder not at 
the cheering measure of his success. 

_In March, 1842, the colored Baptist 
church of Louisville was constituted with. 
four hundred and seventy members, hav- 
ing previously been regarded a part of the 
first church. Their present pastor, broth- 
er Henry Adams, a highly esteemed col- 
ored brother, has very usefully labored 
with them for five years past. They are 
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regarded as orderly and respectable,a body 
as is found in the state, having a numer- 
ous Sunday school, in which colored 
children and adults, both bond and free, 
are taught to read without molestation. 
This church observe the monthly concert, 
pay their pastor six hundred dollars per 
annum, and recently made him a Life 
Member of the Am. and For. Bible Soci- 
ety. Besides taking many other religious 
publications, they circulate among them- 
selves one hundred copies of the Macedo- 
nian, thus evincing a_ lively missionary 
feeling. They have already raised from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand dollars 
towards meeting the expense of a new 
and larger meeting house. 

The American Indian Mission ven 
siation has its board of managers located 
here. That long tried friend of the poor 
Indians, the Rev. Isaac McCoy, is its 
Corresponding Secretary, and under his 
supervision it may be reasonably hoped 
the Society will accomplish much good. 
Like all similar organizations it is now 
grappling with the difficulties and em- 
barrassments incident to the commence- 
ment of every good enterprise. On our 
arrival two events had just occurred, cal- 
culated to produce in the mind of brother 
McCoy especially, as well as in those of 
the other friends of this cause, mingled but 
deep emotions. The one was the death 
ofa female missionary, Mrs. Lykins, a 
beloved daughter of the Secretary, who 
finished her course with joy at, or near 
tae Shawanoe Indian Mission, in Septem- 
ber last. ‘The other was a precious revi- 
val, and the baptism of a large number of 
converts, under the labors of their recently 
appointed missionary, brother Dyer. It 
is thus that one thing is put over against 
another, in the providence of God, that we 
may not be unduly elated or depressed. 

The editor of the Banner and Pioneer 
nad already set out for the General Asso- 
ciation of Kentucky, so that we experi- 
enced the unwelcome disappointment of 
not meeting him at his office. His paper 
is holding on manfully in its course, 
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though with a somewhat diminished cir- 
culation since new papers are printed in 
the neighboring states. 

Crossing the Ohio river below the falls, 
we spent a short time in the city of New- 
Albany, on the Indiana side of the river. 
The Baptist church here has been more 
flourishing than at present; but we were 
gratified by the manifestation of some con- 
sistent increasing love for the bible cause. 
The Theological department of Hanover 
College, under the control of the Old 
School Presbyterians, is established at 
New-Albany. It is understood to be in 
prosperous circumstances. 
Lane Senainary, near Cincinnati, under 
New School superintendence, will de 
much towards giving a learned and able 
niinistry to our pedo-baptist brethren 
throughout this wide and inviting field. 
When our now unoccupied Theological 
Hall at Covington can be opened, and 
competent instruction furnished for the 
scores and hundreds of young’ ministers 
who are annually passing into our ranks in 
this great valley, we shall begin to do our 
part in this immensely important work. 
When shall this be? 

We had hoped that the impediments to 
river navigation, resulting fromthe low 
state of the waters, would not hinder our 
progress below this point as frequently as 
had been the case above. But in this re- 
spect we were destined to disappointment. 
After no little delay in finding a boat 
ready to proceed down the river, we were 
delayed again and again, by fogs and shal- 
lows, so that we did not reach Henderson, 
two hundred and twelve miles below 
Louisville,—the appointed place for the 
religious anniversaries of the Kentucky 
brethren—till Friday afternoon. Hender- 
son is the county seat of the county of the 
same name; has a new and well built 
court hous edifices, 
and some twelve hundred inhabitants. 
It was raining plentifully on our arrival, 
and dripping with wet—besmeared with 
mud, and heartily tired of our long de- 
tention, we reached the hospitable man- 
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sion of a Presbyterian brother, Dr. Glass, 
assigned us for our quarters, and were 
greeted with a cordial welcome. On re- 
pairing to the Baptist chapel we soon met 
with a choice company of beloved breth- 
ren, some of whom we had known per- 
sonally, and all by reputation. How 
cheering in the dreary pilgrimage of life, 
to findyhere and there such refreshment to 
the wearied spirit! ‘The attendance this 
year was less numerous than on some for- 
mer occasions, less than forty ministers be- 
ing present at any one time. The afternoon 
of our arrival was chiefly devoted to the 
China Mission Society—now reorganized 
and made directly auxiliary to the Bap- 
tist Board of Foreign Missions at Boston— 
and the Kentucky and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. This last, by the efficient aid of the 
Assistant ‘Treasurer of the parent Society, 
Rev. I. M. Allen, who spent some four 
months in this field, was enabled to re- 
port a very large increase of. receipts the 
last year, amounting to near thirteen hun- 
dred dollars, besides a legacy of five hun- 
dred paid directly to the parent Society in 
New-York. The anniversary sermon 
was preached at night according to ap- 
pointment by Rev. S. Baker of Russel- 
ville. It:was an admirable specimen of 
what such discourses ought to be, rich, full, 
pertinent and powerful, and by the unani- 
mous vote of the society was solicited for 
the press in the Monthly Baptist Preach- 
er of our brother Keeling, Richmond, Va. 

Saturday morning was chiefly devoted 
to the organization of the General Associ- 
ation. This body seems intended and 
adapted to embrace the entire body of 
Mission Baptists in the state, reckoned at 
thirty-nine Associations, six hundred and 
twenty-five churches, and about sixty. 
thousand communicants. Many of these, 
however, though nominally favorable to 
the benevolent religious operations, are 
practically among what is significantly 
called the Omission party ; loving in word 
and in tongue, rather than in deed and in 
truth. The general agent, Rev. J. W. 
Frost, reported that he had obtained in 
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cash less than five hundred dollars, and in 
subseriptions some five or six times that 
amount, to be paid in annual instalments 
in the next five years for the support of 
missionary labors within the state. 

The Anniversary Sermon before the 
General Association was preached by the 
Rev. JT. G. Keen, of Hopkinsville, from 
Isaiah 52:1. Put on thy strength, O 
Zion. The following isa meagre analysis 
of this well prepared and energetically de- 
livered discourse : 


The conflict between the church and the 
world is much more important and severe, 
than any other which has ever taken place 
on earth. ‘The course of the church from 
the upper room at Jerusalem, has been one 
of glorious but difficult progress. From 
the nature of the case, the magnitude of 
interests involved cannot be over estimated. 
Hence the interest of the theme involved 
in the text, ‘* the moral power of the Chris- 
tian Church.”? He proposed First, to de- 
velope the elements of this power. 

Ist. Strong confidence in God is one of 
these elements. Faith—its province and 
prerogative to aid spiritual discernment ; 
to induce due subordination of the allure- 
ments of the world ; to arm the soul against 
fear; and to infuse strength into it for 
grappling with the enemies of the truth. 

2d. Prayer is an element of moral 
power. See what it has done in the ex- 
amples furnished throughout the scriptures. 
John Knox, who cried with such importu- 
nate energy in prayer, ‘‘Give me Scot- 
land or else I die !”” and whom the wicked 
Queen more feared than all the armies 
raised against her; was another example. 

3d. Active benevolence is another ele- 
ment. A principal reason why so little 
power is exerted by many churches in thisy 
day is because of their prevailing selfish- 
ness. All seek their own, not the things 
of Christ. 

4th. Sanctified intellect is another. This 
is requisite not only in the ministry, but 
among the people at large. Intellectual 
attainments alone cannot be relied on, as 
Germany and France have shown. It must 
be purified and pervaded by God's truth. 

5th. United effort is an element. .One 
reason why the early religious efforts were 
so pre-eminently successful is attributable 
to their union. ‘l’he church ought to be one : 
and her various parts must learn not to 
expend their chief forces in opposing each 
other. Whereto they have attained, let 
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them walk by the same rule, and mind the 
same things. 

6th. Holy living, unblemished indi- 
vidual! sanctity, is an element of power. 
Christ gave himself for us that he might 
sanctify us, and only so far as this divine 
benevolent purpose is accomplished in us, 
shall we teach transgressors God’s way, or 
be recognised as living epistles of Christ. 

Sreconpiy. The consistency of such 
power with the end Christ had in view in 
the establishment of the church was evinc- 
ed. This was—I. To display the divine 
glory. II. To perpetuate religion on the 
earth. III. T’o imbody the great conser- 
vative principles of society. 1V. T'o over- 
throw all principles of false religion, and 
establish the truth. The church is not 
merely to act defensively, but to be ag- 
gressive. 

Remarks : 1. Numerous accessions do not 
constitute the power of the church, nor II. 
worldly respectability. III. We have now 
reached a crisis, specially demanding the 
increase of moral power. 


In the afternoon we listened to an ad- 
dress in behalf of popular education, by 
the Superintendent of Common Schools, 
Rey. R. T. Dillard. There was not a 
little to interest, amuse, and profit all 
classes by the statements and manner of 
this appeal. At night a discourse well 
adapted to the object was preached by the 
Rev. Y. R. Pitts, in behalf of the Indian 
Mission Association; while at the same 
time the business of the Association was in 
the process of completion at another place. 

Delightful harmony characterized all | 
the deliberations and acts of this anniver- : 
sary. A State Education Society was or- | 
ganized, and several scholarships imme- | 
diately subscribed. The next annual meet- 
ings are to be held at Georgetown, to which | 
place the acting board of the General As- 
sociation has been removed. ‘Thus closed 
the week, and the mere business part of 
this meeting. The Sabbath, however, is 
reckoned the great day of the feast, and 
special arrangements had been made for 
its services, All the churches were sup- 
plied by Baptist ministers; even the Epis- 
copalians. in the absence of their Rector, 
venturing on the uncanonical experiment 
of admitting the performance of religious 
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services for them by one who had not re- 
ceived the imposition of [their] bishop’s 
hands. We listened in the morning, to 
the fervent and powerful discourse of bro- 
ther Buck in behalf of the China Mission 
Society. For nearly two hours he held the 
assembly in the deepest and most absorb- 
ed interest by his discussion of the 1st and 
2d verses of the 97th Psalm. The divine 
sovereignty, and the assurance of Jeho- 
vah’s triumphant and righteous reign, not- 
withstanding the darkness in which uis 
ways seem often to be involved, were the 
chief topics, and were illustrated in the 
happy and earnest manner of the distin- 
guished speaker. In the end of this after- 
noon’s service the Lord’s Supper was ad- 
ministered, closing with the usual singing 
and shaking of hands, which seems to be 
the orthodox finale on all great occasions. 
The congregation was immense, and the 
exercises very long, but not apparently 
wearisome. An equally large congrega- 
tion were in attendance at night, to hear 
Rev. T. S» Malcom. ; 

The church in Henderson is of recent 
origin. Five yearssince, there was scarce 
a Baptist in the place. The Rev. J. L. 
Burrows, now of Philadelphia, visited the 
place, and preached for several days in 
succession, and the Lord gave his attesting 
approbation by the Holy Ghost sent down 
from Heaven; many were baptized, the 
church formed, and the impression made 
on the minds of the whole community by 
this visit of our brother was so great and 
salutary,’ that many told us, were he to 


| visit the place again, the whole mass of 


population for many miles around, would 
feel and obey the power of the attraction. 
A former pupil of ours, Rev. H. B. Wig- 
gin, became the pastor of the church for a 
few years, and was succeeded by the pre- 
sent incumbent, Rev. Geo. Mathews, for- 
merly of Massachusetts. Both have been 
useful, respected, and ardently beloved, 
and the church has constantly prospered ; 
so that though the youngest, it is much 
the largest in the place. They have a 
large brick meeting house, with spire and 
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bell, and we were rejoiced to learn were 
faithful in their annual contributions to the 
bible and mission cause. Long may they 
flourish and abound in every good work. 
The following morning we hastened on 
our way toward Tennessee. For fellow- 
passengers we had Father Carr, one ef the 
pillars of the church ministered to by bro- 
ther Dillard above mentioned; who, with 
his amiable and intelligent daughter, add- 
ed not a little to the relief of an otherwise 
tedious and monotonous ride. Early in 
the afternoon of the second day, we reach- 
ed Hopkinsville, and by the provident 
care of brother Keen, (though he had not 
yet returned,) we found ourselves delight- 
fully at home, with one of the estimable 
families of his flock. ‘The day was fine, 
and after dinner we sallied forth, for a 
general reconnoissance of the town. The 
object of chief attraction and interest was 
the new edifice nearly cempleted for the 
Baptist church. Itis an uncommonly fine 
specimen of the semi-gothic style of archi- 
tecture, forty feet by sixty, with an ample 
basement, and an exquisitely beautiful 
spire, not deformed with a weather-cock 
at the toep—which the Catholics are wont 
to say is the appropriate designation of the 
fickle, changeful Protestants. Here, too, 
for the first time in our lives, we had a fa- 
vorable opportunity of forming the ac- 
' quaintance of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rians. Their Presbytery andSynod were 
about holding their regular session here ; 
we were introduced to several of their 
- preachers and brethren, and attended the 
opening services. Of the introductory ser- 
mon little need be said, for it was regarded 
by all that spoke of it, as an unusually 
small affair. With several in attendance 
it was our happiness to converse, and they 
seemed to be good men, truly desirous of 
honoring the Saviour and securing the 
salvation of men. ‘These qualities are es- 
timablé and endearing wherever found. 
Here, too, at a late hour. our beloved yoke- 
fellow, Rev. J. M. Peck, joined us, on his 
way from Illinois to the General Associa- 
tion of Tennessee. A little after midnight 
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we boarded an over-filled stage, and qui- 


_etly seated on the top, took up our line of 


march. Long before sunrise, we had 
passed the southern boundary of Kentucky, 
and for the first time in our lives entered 
her neighbor, Tennessee. Break fasting” 
at Clarksville, on the northern bank of 
Cumberland river, we witnessed the very 
usual concomitants of high political ex- 
citement, in shape of some of the degrading 
parade and buffoonery too much resorted 
to by both the political parties. Here, 
too, we saw the small and unattractive 
place of worship of the Baptist church, to 
which our long-tried friend, Rev. Thomas 
Baldwin Ripley, has for the last two years 
ministered. He was now absent; but the 
very place where so good and guileless a 
man has long labored for souls, is invested 
with a moral dignity, however unpretend- 
ing. ‘The whole of this day’s ride was 
unusually slow and weerisome, through a 
country less interesting than we have 
usually found in the west, and over roads 
which, to say the least, do no credit to the 
public spirit or private enterprise of the 
inhabitants. Half tired to death we reached 
Nashville at a late hour. Have our read- 
ers, either gentle or simple, ever made the 
transition from such a coach, at the end of 
such a day’s ride, to the luxury of a first- 
rate hotel, such as we found kept by our 
excellent brother, Col. Marshall, and de- 
servedly regarded-as the -head-quarters of 
both travellers and boarders who desire 
quiet, neatness, comfort, and good fare, at 
reasonable charges, in this proud capital 
of the state? Here we met several friends 
on their way to the place of our anniver- 
saries, The next morning, in company 
with our valued correspondent and friend, 
Dr. Howell, and several brethren, we took 
up our line of march for Wilson county. 
Our road passed by the Hermitage, and it 
gratified a reasonable curiosity to turn 
aside for a few moments and pay our re- 
spects to its illustrious inmate. The es- 
tate of Gen. Jackson lies on the southern 
bank of the Cumberland, about twelve or 
fifteen miles above Nashville, and consists 
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of more than one thousand acres of land, 
a considerable portion of it under cultiva? 
tion. ‘I‘he mansion in which he resides 
is larger than that of Washington on the 
Potomac, or of Mr. Clay at Ashland, or 
Mr. Calhoun at Fort Hill. A lofty portico, 
in full Grecian pro-style, runs across the 
entire front of the edifice. The grounds 
around are less distinguished for fine taste, 
than for amplitude; and the same remark 
would be justified by the building itself. 
An aged negro met us at the door, and re- 
gretted to say that his master was ill. 
Learning, however, that he had seen 
some company that morning, Dr. Howell 
“sent in his name, and we were at once 
called for by the General, to wait on him 
in his bedchamber. He wassitting in his 
chair, and evidently had been in bad health 
for some days; but he welcomed us with 
his usual courtesy, and insisted on our sit- 
ting down with him, which on his account, 
we were disposed to decline. He was told 
the object of our journey, and expressed a 
fervent desire for the successful prosecu- 
tion of all the great objects of religious be- 
nevolence. Hespoke of them as the hope, 
the only hope, under God, for preserving 
the union of the states, and perpetuating 
our free institutions. One of our number 
adverted to a quotation the General had 
made in a letter recently published, from 
the farewell address of Washington, and 
thanked him for thus reiterating the salu- 
tary counsels of that great father of his 
“eountry, to beware of sectional jealousies 
and divisions. With impassioned pathos 
and glowing emotion, he repeated the sent- 
#ment, and after a few moments more 
spent in his presence, he kindly traced his 
name and the date in our note book, and 
we rose to retire. Taking each one of us 
by the hand with paternal kindness, and 
a hearty ‘‘ God bless you,’’ he bade us all 
adieu. His appearance, aside from the 
wan and pallid aspect created by illness, 
was truly noble; and in recollection of all 
he has done, and of the important stations 
which he has filled, we could not but 
breathe an earnest prayer that his last 
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days on earth may be peaceful, and that 
through the merits of an atoning Saviour, 
his spirit, like that of the humblest and 
most obscure, may be prepared for a bliss- 
ful immortality. 

Our ride for that day terminated at Leb- 
anon, a pleasant village which has recent- 
ly become the seat of the Cumberland 
College, an institution under the control 
and patronage of the Cumberland Pres- 


byterians. With its late President, the 


‘Rev. Dr. Cossitt, we took tea that even- 


ing, and found him and his amiable fami- 
ly, intelligent, catholic, and agreeable. 
They accompanied us to the Baptist 
chapel, a plain brick edifice, where a 
crowded congregation had been drawn to- 
gether by the expectation of a sermon from. 
brother Peck. Two short discourses were 
delivered, the last by him on the necessity 
of unfainting perseverance in well doing, 
if we would reap its rewards in due sea- 
son. ‘his church is now flourishing un- 
der the charge of brother Bullard, a recent 
graduate of Hamilton Theological Institu- 
tion. The next morning saw us on the 
way to Round Lick church, situated near 
the Three Forks, and less than two miles 
from the county road or turnpike, a well 
constructed Macadamized road, which 
greatly increased our comfort all the Way 
from Nashville. 

The edifice of the Round-Lick church 
is situated in a beautiful grove of the nat- 
ural growth of trees, which extends in one 
direction as far as the eye canreach. Near 
by flows the stream constituted by the 
union of the ** Three Forks,” presenting a 
picturesque view which a painter would 
admire. For nearly half a mile the 
horses, carriages and vehicles of different 
descriptions gave indication of the extensive 
gathering. On entering the place of wor- 
ship a large number were found already as- 
sembled. The opening sermon was deliver- 
ed according to appointment by the Rev. 
Jotun M. Peck, before the Tennessee Baptist 
Publication Society, from the apostolical 
injunction ‘* Give attendance to reading.” 
It was a happy effort, and listened to 
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with great interest by the whole assembly. 
Then followed the organization of this and 
several other societies, filling up the time 
till the afternoon (uniformly called the 
evening here,) was well nigh spent. On 
the adjournment we proceeded to the place 
assigned us for quarters—some two or three 
miles distant—where a very large number 
of guests soon assembled. Had not our 
kind entertainers possessed an unusual 
amount of genuine, unwearied benevo- 
lence, their patience would have been 
exhausted. For four days not less than 
thirty of us were well accummodated in 
an ordinary sized house, filling the table 
three times in succession at each meal, 
and comfortably lodging some dozen or 
fifteen in a room. This experiment show- 
ed conclusively, that ‘‘ where there is a 
will there is a way,” and ‘that some 
things can be done as well as others.”” We 
should not fail to mention that after sup- 
per each night, these guests, together with 
the family and servants of our host,— 
making up a congregation of some fifty 
souls,—attended religious services; a ser- 
mon or two being delivered on each occa- 
sion by some of the ministers present. 


(To be continued.) * 


WESTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE. 


Origin.—This Institution originated 
with the General Convention of Western 
Baptists, held in Cincinnatiin November, 
1833, and subsequent years. ‘They deep- 
ly felt, that the state of our denomination 
inthe West, especially in our large towns 
and important posts—the ravages of error 
among our churches—the peculiarity of 
Western institutions and customs—as well 
as the necessity of securing for our own 
wants, the services of our best young men 
when educated—all, most clearly indica- 
ted the absolute necessity of having an in- 
stitution of our own, where our young 
ministers could enjoy all the facilities for 
a thorough education, preparatory to the 
work of preaching the gospel. I'requent 
and disastrous failures had proved that it 
was impossible for the States, individu- 
ally, to supply either the students or the 
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funds, to support, single handed, a tho- 
xough theological Institution in each State. 
It was therefore understood, that while 
each State would as soon as practicable, 
establish a literary Institution for the gen- 
eral education of all her sons, we would 
combine our efforts throughout the whole 
western valley, and found, in some central 
place, a Theological Institution of the 
highest character, for the training of all 
those whom God hath called, and. the 
churches approved, for the work of the 
ministry. ‘Thus originated the Western 
Baptist Theological Institute. 

Jt is located upon elevated ground, in 
the back part of the City of Covington, 
Ky., immediately opposite to Cincinnati; 
which two cities are so laid out as to cor- 
respond to each other, and, at the distance 
of the Institute from the river, they appear 
to form but one city. 

The advantages of Location here enjoy- 
ed, are found combined to the same degree 
in no other spot in the Western Valley. 
1. Centrality—four-fifths of the whole pop- 
ulation, and more than three-fourths of the 
Baptist denomination in the great Western 
Valley, lying within 250 miles of this 
centre. 2. Accessibleness—a railroad, two 
canals, two rivers, six turnpikes, and many 
other large roads, all converging to this 
point. 9. Healthfulness — unsurpassed, 
and unsurpassable. 4. Economy—living 
ischeap. 5. Means of informaiion.—Here 


are our largest bookstores and publishing 


houses. 6. General attractiveness.—Our 
large meetings of general interest are usu- 
ally held here. 7. Means of improvement. 
Opportunities are enjoyed every Sabbath 
of listening to the best ministerial gifts, 
and in the greatest variety. 
History.—The Convention above men- 
tioned appointed a Committee, (since in- 
corporated by the legislature of Kentucky,) 
who proceeded, according to instructions, 
to select and purchase the site above na- 
med, with about 370 acres of land, then 
adjacent to, but since included within the 
corporate limits of the city. They have 
erected a College edifice, 120 feet long by 
46 feet wide, four stories high—built of 
brick, finished in the mest substantial, 
workmanlike manner, and capable of ac- 
commodating 100 students. A president’s 
house also, which, with a little addition, 
might accommodate two professors with 
their families. The cost of these build- 
ings, and other improvements, such as 
opening and grading streets, &c., is not 
far from $30,000, which, added to the ori- 
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ginal purchase money of $33,250, makes 
the aggregate expenditure not far from 
$60,000. All of which has not cost the 
denomination a single dollar, but has been 
effected by the sale of their property as 
city lots at advanced prices. The Trustees 
still hold about 700 city lots, increasing in 
value, upon which they rely for the pay- 
ment of their debts, amounting to about 
$10,000, and the enlargement of their 
operations, when necessary, by the erec- 
tion of other buildings, &c. This proper- 
ty, if now forced into market, before the 
institution is opened, must be sold at a 
ruinous sacrifice. 

Thus has the good providence of God 
given to us an estate worth at the lowest 
estimate from $60,000 to $100,000; and 
our determination is, to make the most ju- 
dicious use .of it, guarding, specially, 
against those failures which have attended 
similar enterprises. This can only be 
done, by establishing a permanent fund, 
the interest of which algne, is to be used 
to support the teachers~since, from the 
peculiar circumstances of our students, no 
reliance can be placed upon income from 
tuition fees. We are not without hope, 
that God may raise us up some nursing 
fathers, who will consider it a privilege to 
give a name to this Institution, or at least 
to one of its professorships, and thus per- 
petuate the memory of their munificence. 
The same result, however, can be reach- 
ed, by dividing the professorship of $20,000 
into scholarships of $500 each, allowing to 
the founders of such scholarships, when 
secured to the trustees, the privilege of 
naming the scholarship, and keeping a 
student always at the Institute, whose tu- 
ition will be reckoned as the interest of 
that sum. 

The amount pledged by any individual, 
may be paid in instalments of from two 
to four years, according to the convenience 
of the donor; which, if secured to the In- 
stitute, and bearing interest from date, will 
entitle the donor to the same privileges as 
if already paid. 


The foregoing is a CIRCULAR lately is- 
sued by the Agent on behalf of the Trus- 
tees of this projected Institution. It con- 
" tains some important facts, in addition to 
what we have heretofore published in the 
Memorial. ‘The origin and progress of the 
enterprise have been signally providen- 
tial. ‘i‘he colleges and minor seminaries, 
projected and sustained by the Baptist de- 
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nomination in the different states of the 
great Western Valley, must necessarily, 
from existing circumstances, give biblical 
instruction to a considerable number of 
brethren, approved for the ministry, who 
cannot go through both a collegiate and a 
regular theological course—but in five 
years, from present prospects, there will 
be graduates enough, devoted to the min- 
istry, to form a large class of students for 
a full theological course. In Granville 
College, Ohio, there are now over one 
hundred students, of which eighteen or 
twenty have been approved by the church- 
es for the ministry ;—in Georgetown, Ky., 
one hundred and thirteen under grad- 
uates, and twenty-three licentiates;— 
Union University, Ten , forty students and 
six licentiates;—Franklin Institute, Ia., 
forty students, and ten or twelve licen- 
liates ;—Shurtleff College at Alton, Ill., 
about fifty students, and twelve destined 
for the ministry. ‘There are now not less 
than one hundred young men in the states 
lying on the waters of the Mississippi, who 
have been approved by the churches for 
the ministry, and are now struggling to 
obtain a regular course of instruction. 
Many more, for want of means, are trying 
to obtain the elements of education at some 
private school or local academy, who ought 
to be brought out, aided as beneficiaries 
and placed in a Baptist institution. ‘These 
facts show that our brethren in the West- 
era Valley have not been premature in | 
their measures, nor unreasonable in their 
solicitations for aid. 

In the ten states and two territories on 
the Mississippi, Baptists now number one 


fourth of the communicants in evangelical 


churches. ‘They now have more than 4000 
organized churenes, and 225,000 commu- 
nicants, with only 2535 preachers, (or- 
dained and licensed.) More than 1000 
churches are now wanting pastors, many 
of which would support them, in whole or 
in part, could they obtain men well quali- 
fied for the station. 
oF MES 
Nashville, Ten., Nov. 5. 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN BIOGRAPHER, 


ponte you die, no matter in what 
month in the year, what will be the 
nature of the obituary which will be read 
at your funeral and toalleternity? You 
may startle at this question, but it is an 
important one, and should be seasonably 
and candidly answered by you. You may 
ask, how can I tell what my obituary will 
be? Somebody will write it after I am 
dead; I shall never see it or read it! Qh, 
here is your mistake. Another may re- 
duce it to paper, but you only. can furnish 
the material. You alone can write it 
upon the heart and memory. None but 
yourself can so write it that it will be eter- 
nally read and remembered. You have 
been writing for years,—you may have 
but one sentence more to add to complete 
the work. Think a moment; look over 
the manuscript. How does it read? Is 
it well written? Is it what it ought to 
have been? Are youaminister? What 
is the nature of the paragraph you have 
added to your obituary notice during the 
last year? You may have delivered one 
hundred and four sermons, but how were 
they studied and delivered, and what has 
been the result? How many sinners have 
been awakened, converted to Christ, and 
added to the church through your instru- 
mentality? Have you, like Paul, wept 
night and day for lost men? Have you 
been grieved for the affliction of Joseph? 
Have you done all you might have done 
for the immediate salvation of sinners? 
Have you raised the standard of piety 
higher in the church? Have you fed the 
flock, over which you have been placed, 
with the word of God? Have you led 
them in green pastures, and by the side 
of still waters? Have you carried the 
lambs in your bosom and accustomed the 
more aged and experienced of the flock to 
goalone; in other words, to exercise them- 
selves in the word of God? Have you so 
lived, that should you die this year, it will 
be said, ‘‘ He was indeed a good man, a 
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faithful shepherd, and his death is deeply - 
regretted by all who knew him. He was 
highly esteemed when among us. In his 
death he was deeply lamented, and his 
praise is in all the churches. Though 
now removed from us by death, yet he 
still lives in our affections; though dead, 
he yet speaks to us by the influence of his 
labors and examples?’’ We ask, are you 
a private member in the church? What 
have you added to your obituary? Read 
it. ‘+ He made during the year four hun- 
dred pounds—increased his stock one half 
—added one house to his fixed property ;— 
but he neglected family worship—was ir- 
regular at church—indifferent to the word 
spoken—did not stay up his pastor’s hands 
—was difficult to please—exerted a blight- 
ing influence upon his family—and final- 
ly died as he had lived. He has gone, 
but the church has lost nothing—he is not 
missed except by his own family. He is 
dead, but society is none the poorer.” 

Reader, ‘‘ be not deceived; God is not 
mocked; whatsoever a man sows, that 
shall he also reap; if he sows to the flesh, 
he must reap corruption.” 

Impenitent reader! what have you writ- 
ten? Read it. ‘+He had good instruc- 
tion. Christ as revealed in the gospel, 
was kindly, freely, and repeatedly offered 
to him; christians prayed for him, the 
Spirit strove, but he despised every offer, 
made light of religion and religious peo- 
ple, lived a life of impiety, died without 
mercy, and is lost!” 

Dear friend, let us feel that every act 
of ours is but a line in our obituary. If 
you are a minister, preach for eternity. 
Every sermon enters into your obituary 
notice; you will read it in eternity—time 
is short! time is short! If you are a wri- 
ter, write well, for you are writing” for 
eternity. You have perhaps written sev- 
eral obituary notices the past year; yours — 
may be written ere this yearcloses. Every 
sheet you submit to the press is but ma- 
tured for your own obituary, which some 
kind friend may soon reduce to paper. 
Write well; you will read your proofs in 
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eternity! Write well though brief,—time 
is short! timeis short !! 

Christian parents, christian friends, 
what you write must be briefly written ; 
but write it well, and re-write it as much 
as possible of what you have already writ- 
ten, and write it better. I repeat it, write 
it well ; you will read it millions of years 


hence. 


Are you a Sabbath school teacher? 
You are writing your lessons upon the 
minds and hearts of your scholars. Write 
them well. Write them with faith, prayer, 
earnesiness, and affection. 

Impenitent sinner, write your consecra- 
tion to Christ to-day! Begin your heay- 
enly journey this very night! You may 
have Christ to-day, for * mercy’s free, 
mercy’s free !’? You may reject Christ 
to-day, perfect your obituary, and die and 
go to hell, for time is short, time is short! 

I may have written my last address— 
the thought deeply affects me. My hand 
trembles as I write, and tears blot the 


_page; I have tried to write it well; and 


may both writer and reader so live, that 
this may prove the happiest year that we 


have ever lived! 


A TEXT ror PreposaprTists.—About 


‘fifty years ago, the society in London for 


‘promoting religious knowledge among the 
\poor, sent to the Rev. Benjamin Francis, 
‘of Horsley, in Gloucestershire, a number 
of bibles for distribution among the poor 
members of his church. As soon as the 
information of their arrival had circula- 
ted in the neighborhood, a poor woman, 
mamed ‘“ Mary,” a member of a pedo- 
baptist church in the neighborhood, called 
on Mr. Francis to solicit him for a copy 
of the holy volume. He told her that 
the number was limited, his poor mem- 
vers were numerous, and that they were 
sent exclusively for his own church.— 
*However,” added he, “I do not like, 
Mary, to refuse you, and s0, on one con- 
lition, I will! give you a bible :—you shall 
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bring me, on this day month, a single text 
from the New Testament in favor of in- 
fant baptism.’’ Mary very readily en- 
gaged to do this, asserting the perfect 
ease with which she could adduce many. 
Mr. F. told her he only wanted one, and 
she went home to look fur it. On that 
day month, according to their arrange- 
ment, Mary again made her appearance, 
but with somewhat less of confidence 
about her than: before. On being asked ~ 
for her text, she observed, with some hes- 
itation, that she had not found her task 
quite so easy as she had expected, but 
that she had found a text in one of the 
epistles of Peter which she thought would 
answer the purpose. Mr. Francis became 
very desirous of seeing what could be 
found there in favor of the practice, and 
the old lady directed his attention to 1 
Peter ii. 13, ‘* Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake.” 
Mr. F’. handed her the bible, to which he 
thought her fully entitled. 
BetTa. 


For the Baptist Memorial. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ENGLISH PULPIT 


REV. W. JAY, OF BATH, ENGLAND. 


Psalm exlix. 9.—‘* This honor have all 
his saints.” 

Notice I. 
plain. 

IJ. A peculiar and universal honor to 
describe. 

1. This term is frequently used re- 
proachfully. It is at this present, toa 
party in the senate—it is so when chris- 
tians fall, or professors of religion apos- 
tatise. 

2. It is a term improperly applied, es- 
pecially in the Romish church—is as just- 
ly affixed to the names of patriarchs and 
prophets, of Winter, Cecil, and Newton, 
as to the evangelists and apostles. 


A term or character to ex- 
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3. It is too little understood, and is only 
rightly. considered when attached to such 
as are holy in their wish and aim, and des- 
tination. 

II. Their honor. It is that of redemp- 
tion—of descent—of victory—of divine re- 
gard—of celestial attendants—of useful- 
ness, and of heaven. 

Redemption.—Three millions of crowns 
were demanded of English Edward for 
the ransom of the French King; and if 
the price paid be an estimate of the 
worth, who so honored as those, who 
[though prisoners and slaves] are bought 
with the precious blood of Christ. 

Descent.—Such are the sons of God. 

Victory.—They conquer the whole world, 
and millions of enemies, and could con- 
quer more, for they are more than con- 
querors. 

Divine Regard.—And can you believe 
it? The Deity corresponds with his saints, 
visits them, and suffers them to walk with 
him, and lean on him, and sit at his table 
—holds himself at their command—ready 
to serve them. Oh, unutterable grace! 
he declares he will make all their beds in 
sickness, and receive them to glory, Xc. 

His power—It is universal. All the 
saints share it. [or it is regardless of of- 
fice, and rank, and talent, and age, and 
degrees of grace. Paul, heroic and high- 
minded, wished all who heard him, every 
one of his pleasures, and not one of his 
sorrows; and graced with every honor 
that would have dignified an archangel 
preparing to bow his neck to the execu- 
tioner’s axe, anticipating the crown he 
adds, ‘‘not for me only, but for all who 
love his appearing.”’ 

Improvement.—How gracious our God 
then, to honor the degraded and enslaved. 
David well describes man’s state as ‘‘a 
low estate,’’ and Dr. Watts sings 


‘¢ At hell’s dark door we lay.” 


Christians should maintain their digni- 
ty and rank. This honor, though exten- 
sive, is also limited to the saints, and be- 
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longs not to you, sinner. It may be ob- 
tained—apply to Christ—he will bless 
you also. 


- 


Way To BE HUMBLE.—Meditate much 
on the example of Christ, who humbled 
himself even to the cross. Endeavor to. 
gain deep impressions of your guilt, and of 
the punishment which your sins have mer- 
ited. Dwell upon the precious promises 
of God to the humble and contrite. And 
remember, that one employment of the — 
redeemed in glory is to cast their crowns — 
at the Saviour's feet. One of the Fathers — 
once said, ‘‘If I were asked what is the 
first grace of the christian, I would say, 
humility. If I were asked what was the 
second, I would say, humility. If I were © 
asked, what is the third, I would say, hu- 
mility for ever.” | 


THE CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE. ~ 
By Sir Henry Wotton [born 1568, died 1640.] 


How happy is he born and taught, 


_That serveth not another’s will; 


Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill! 


Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death ; 
Untied unto the worldly care 

Of public fame, or private breath ; 


Who envies none that chance doth raise 

Or vice; who never understood ; 
How deepest wounds are given by praise; | 
Nor rules of state; but rules of good. : 


Who hath his life from rumours freed, 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 


Nor ruin make oppressors great ; ra 
Who God doth late and early pray, ‘ 
More of his grace than gifts to lend ; % 


And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend. 


This man is freed from servile bands —. 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; ra 
Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. NY 
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THE RISING AND THE SETTING SUN, 


The heavens declare the glory of God : and 
the firmanent showeth his handiwork. 


This declaration must have often occur- 
red to the minds of some of our readers as 
they witnessed with holy admiration the 
rising and the setting sun; and feeling that 
the following beautiful lines from a lately 
published work, entitled ‘* Astronomy and 
scripture,’ by the Rev. T. Milner of 
Northampton, England, are adapted to 
strengthen this holy feeling, we cheerfully 
give them a place in our Memorial. 

‘** Beautiful and imposing is the aspect 
in which all natural objects are arrayed, 
as the earth rolls its hills and valleys, 
floods and forests into the presence of the 
great luminary, or causes them to recede 
from its beams. ‘T'ravellers have spoken 
with enthusiasm of the prospect from the 
summit of Etna at sunrise, when the at- 
mosphere is propitious. Elevated at the 
height of ten thousand feet above the lev- 
el of the sea, the range of view is prodi- 
gious. The lovely island, associated with 
the thought of its ancient poets, philoso- 
phers and historians ; its architectural re- 
nown ; the unrivalled beauty of its land- 
scapes; its never failing fertility ; the sea 
that girds it, glowing beneath the rays of 
the ascending sun so far as the visible 
horizon extends,—all unite to fourm a 
scene which captivates the cultivated 
mind, and startles the dull gaze of rustic 
ignorance. Even in our northern latitude 
with its proverbially gloomy atmosphere, 
we are occasionally favored with a mor- 
ning without clouds, when the sun pours 
forth his effulgence with prodigality over 
the landscape, and clothes its most tame 
and monotonous features with peculiar 
grace and attractiveness. But all ac- 
counts agree in representing our sunrise, 
under the most auspicious circumstances, 
as far inferior to that of the Orientals. 
Hence the frequency of its introduction 
_ as an image in their poetry. Feminine 
‘beauty is often thus illustrated. The 
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royal bride in the canticles, is addressed 
as follows: ‘Who is this that looketh 
forth, fair as the morning?’ Theocritus 


‘thus delineates the beautiful Helen :— 


‘ As beams the rising morn in vernal pride, 

The golden tressed Helen all outvied !’ 

‘¢ Not less inviting are the scenes of beau- 
ty connected with his setting. ‘The most 
gorgeous sunsets are said to take place in 
the West Indies, during the rainy season, 
when the sky is sublimely mantled with 
gigantic masses of clouds, which are ting- 
ed with the glare of the descending lumi- 
nary, and which seem to be impatiently 
waiting for his departure, in order to dis- 
charge their pent up wrath on the bosom 
of the night. Sunset in the South Atlan- 
tic has a milder and more sober aspect : 
in the eastern tropics it has generally an 
overpowering fierceness, as though the last 
expression of the solar heat should be the 
greatest; but in temperate latitudes there 
is often such serenely beautiful horizons, 
such rich and varied dyes, such mellow- 
ness of light, and such objects to be irra- 
diated, as it is impossible to view, without 
mingled emotions of awe, gratitude, and 
delight. Mrs. Hemans, writing to a 
friend, observes, ‘‘ I rode round Grassmere 
and Rydal Lake in the evening. The 
imaged heavens in the waters more com- 
pletely filled my mind, even to overflow- 
ing, than any other object in nature did 
before. I thought of the scriptural ex- 
pression, ‘a sea of glass mingled with 
fire.’ No other words are fervid enough 
to convey the least impression of what lay 
burning before me. But independent of 
these visible glories, there are memories 
trains of thought in relation to the past 
which a beautiful sunset is 


and future 
apt to excite, which are calculated to affect 
the mind and improve the heart. Are 
we keeping, like him, our appointed path? 
Is our course tending to a proper termi- 
nation? Have we preserved the feelings 
unimpaired, and the aims unneglected, 
with which in early life we marked his 
retirement?” 


380 


THE FINGER OF GOD. 


The following striking narrative shows 
the importance of close attention to small 
impressions on the mind. 

The late Sir Evan Nepean, when 
Under Secretary of State, related to a 
friend of his, that one night he had the 
most unaccountable wakefulness that 
could be imagined. He was in perfect 
health; had dined early and moderately ; 
had no care, nothing to brood over, and 
was perfectly self-pessessed. Still he could 
not sleep, and from eleven till two in the 
morning had never closed an eye. It was 
summer, and twilight was far advanced ; 
and to dissipate the ennui of his wakeful- 
ness, he resolved to rise and breathe the 
morning air in the Park. There he saw 
nothing but sleepy sentinels, whom he 
rather envied. He passed the Home- 
office several times, and at last, without 
any particular object, resolved to let 
himself in with his pass key. ‘The book 
of entries of the day before lay open on 
the table, and in sheer listlessness he be- 
gan to read. The first thing appalled 
him.— A reprieve to be sent to York for 
the coiners ordered for execution the next 
day.”’ It struck him that he had no 
return to his order to send the reprieve, 
and he searched the minutes, but could 
not find it. Inalarm he went to the house 
of the chief-clerk, who lived in Downing- 
street, knocked him up, (it was then long 
past. three,) and asked him if he knew 
any thing of the reprieve being sent. In 
greater alarm the chief-clerk could not 
remember. ‘‘ You are scarcely awake,” 
said Sir Evan, ‘collect yourself; it must 
have been sent.” The chief-clerk said he 
did now recollect he “had sent it to the 
clerk of the crown, whose business it was 
to forward it to York. ‘‘ Good,’”’ said Sir 
E., ‘‘ but have you his receipt and certifi- 
cate that itis gone?’’ ‘* No!” 

‘«¢ Then come with me to his house ; we 
must find him though it is so early.” It 
was now four, and the clerk of the crown 
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lived in Chancery Lane. There was no 
hackney coach, and they almost ran. The 


clerk of the crown had a country house, | 


and meaning to have a long holiday, he 
was at that moment stepping into his gig 
to go to his villa. Astonished at the visit 
of the Under Secretary at such an hour, 
he was still more so at his business. 

With an exclamation of horror, cried 
the Clerk of the Crown, ‘‘ The reprieve 
is locked up in my desk!” It was 
brought.—Sir Evan sent to the Post-oflice 
for the trustiest and fleetest express,—the 
reprieve reached York the next morning, 
at the moment the unhappy people were 
ascending the cart. C. 


Tue Scriprures.—Ancient Manu-— 


scripts. Tne late Dr. Buchanan found 
in India, in a record chest of a synagogue 
of the Black Jews in the interior of Mala- 
yala, various biblical manuscripts, and 
among them a copy of the Pentateuch, 
written on a roll of goat skins and dyed 
red. ‘The book of Leviticus, and the 
greater part of Deuteronomy are wanting. 
It consists in its present state of thirty- 
seven skins; contains one hundred and 
seventeen columns of writing, perfectly 
clear and legible; and exhibited a noble 
specimen of the form and manner of the 
most ancient Hebrew manuscripts. It is 
thought that the roll comprises the frag- 
ments of at least three different rolls, of 
one common material, and exhibits three 
different specimens of writing. ‘Uhis man- 
uscript is now deposited in the public 
library at Cambridge, England, and the 
result of a comparison of it with different 
printed editions confirms the integrity of 
the Hebrew text. The variations are 
comparatively few, and none of them are 
found to differ from the common reading 
as to the sense or interpretation. This is 
a cheering fact, and most conclusively 
proves the uncorrupted preservation of the 
word of God, while it confirms our reli- 
ance on that excellent version we possess. 
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_ THE LATE REV. JOSEPH HUGHES, AND REV. 
* JOHN FOSTER, OF ENGLAND. 


There is not a thoughtful reader in our 
subscription list who will not thank us for 
the gratification of reading the following 

letter from the late Rev. John Foster, ad- 
dressed to the late Rev. Joseph Hughes, 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Bi- 
‘ble Society, a few days before his death. 


Stapleton, Sept. 18, 1833. 

In conveying a few sentences for the 
last time to*my dear old friend, I wish 
to be allowed to say why sucha token of 
affection andsympathy is so late. Return- 
ing from a long excursion in North Wales 
very near the time of your removal to 
London, I was surprised and grieved at 
the report of your severely afflicted situa- 
tion at Bath. My impulse to go thither 
was repressed by the information that no 
“one was permitted to see you. After 
“hearing successive accounts, I wrote a few 
lines of inquiry to Mr. Evil, and was an- 
swered that you had just been removed to 
London, with a promise of sending me 
the information they should receive, which 
has been done. During the subsequent 
time I have withheld from writing to you, 
‘partly by information that your great 
“weakness rendered every unusual inter- 
‘Vention painful to you; and partly by a 
Treport confidently ativming that you had 
‘left this world. But at last, and previous- 


_ly to receiving information yesterday, by a 
A 
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message from you, through the hands of 
Mr. R. Cottle, I had determined to write 
to Mr. George, and put it at his discretion 
whether to show you the letter. 

The thougnt of my dear and ever faith- 
ful friend as now standing at the very 
verge of life, has repeatedly carried me back 
in memory to the days of our youth, when 
more than forty years since we were 
brought into habitual society ; and the cor- 
dial esteem and attachment which have 
survived undiminished through so long a 
lapse of time and so much separation. 
Then we sometimes conjectured, but in 
vain, what might be the course appointed 
us to run, and how long and which might 
first come to the termination. Now tke 
far greater part of that unknown appoint- 
ment has been unfolded and accomplished. 

To me a little stage further remains un- 
der the darkness; you, my dear friend, 
have a clear sight almost to the conelu- 
ding point. And while I feel the deepest 
pensiveness in beholding where you stand, 
with but a step between you and death, I 
cannot but emphatically congratulate you. 
I have often felt great complacency in your 
behalf, in thinking of the course through 
which Providence has led you;—compla- 
cency in regard to the great purpose of 
life, its improvements, its usefulness, and 
its discipline and preparation for a better 
world. You are, I am sure, grateful to 
the Sovereign Disposer in the review of i. 
You have had the happiness of faithfully 
and zealously performing a great and good 
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service, and can rejoice to think that your 
work is accomplished, with a humble con- 
fidence that the Master will say, ‘‘ Well 
done thou good and faithful servant,’? while 
you will gratefully exult in ascribing all 
to his own sovereign mercy in Jesus 
Christ. But oh, my dear friend, whither 
is it that you are going? Where is it 
that you will be a few short weeks, or days 
hence? [ have affecting cause to think and 
to wonder concerning that unseen world ; to 
desire, were it permitted to mortals, one 
glimpse of that mysterious economy,—to 
ask innumerable questions, to which there 
is no answer,—what is the manner of eX- 
istence,—of remembrance,—of employ- 
ment,—of society,—of anticipation,—of 
all the surrounding revelations to our de- 
parted? How striking to think that she, 
so long and so recently with me,—here so 
beloved, but now so totally withdrawn 
and absent,—that she experimentally 
knows all that I am in vain inquiring! 


- And a little while hence you, my friend,_ 


will be an object of the same solemn 
meditation and wondering inquiries. Itis 
most striking to consider,—to realize the 
idea,—that you, to whom I am writing 
these lines} who continue yet among mor- 
tals, who are on this side of the awful and 
mysterious veil,—that you will be in the 
midst of those grand realities; beholding 
the marvellous manifestation; amazed 
and transported at your.new and happy 
condition of existence—while your friends 
are feeling the pensiveness of your abso- 
lute and final absence, and thinking how, 
but just now as it were, you were with 
them. But we must ourselves follow you 
to see what it is that the emancipated 
spirits who have obtained their triumph 
ever death and all evil through the blood 
‘of the Lamb, find awaiting them in 
that nobler and happier realm of the 
Great Master’s empire; and I hope that 
your removal will be to yourother friends, 
and to me, a strong additional excitement, 
to render ourselves with more earnest zeal 
tothe grand business of our high calling. 
It is a delightful thing to be assured on 
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the authority of revelation, of the ee 
consciousness, the intensely awakened faxi 
culties, and all the capacities and causes” 
of felicity of the faithful in that mysterious ‘ 


| separate state; and on the same evidence, — 


together with every other rational proba- _ \ 
bility, to be connie: re-union of ‘ 
those who have loved o other and their _ 4 
Lord on earth. } 

How gloomy beyond all expression were _ 
a contrary anticipation. My friend feels ; 
in this concluding day of his sojourn on © 
earth, the infinite value of that blessed ~ t 
faith which confides alone in the great | 


sacrifice for sin ;—the sole medium of par- — 
don and reconcilement, and the ground off . 


ligion; and it is so—it is emphatically © 
so tome. I trust you will be mercifully © 
supported,—the heart serene; and if it i 
may be, the bodily pain mitigated, during — 
the remaining hours, and the still sinking — 
weakness of this mortal frame; and [ © 
would wish for you also, and in compas-— 
sion to the feelings of your attendant rela- b 
tives, that you may be favored so far ag 
to have a gentle dismission; but as to this 
you will humbly say, ** Thy will be | 
done.”” I know that I shall partake of q 
your kindest wishes, and remembrance i ing 
your prayers,—the few more prayers you | 
have yet to offer before you go. 

When I may follow you, and I ear- % 
nestly hope rejoin you in a far better” q 
world, must be left to a decision that can- — 
not at the most be very remote, for yes- 
terday completed my 63d year. I deplore” 
before God my not having lived more de-~ 


” 
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whatever of my life may remain, much | 
more effectually true to that purpose than 
all the preceding. a 

But you, my friend, have accomplished | 
your ee OH Lord’s business ong 


his dad: ‘ 
Here I conclude with an affecting and 
solemn consciousness that Iam now speak- 
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ing to you for the last time in this world. 
Adieu! then, my ever dear and faithful 
friend. Adieu for awhile! May I meet 
you ere long where we shall never more 
say farewell! J. Fosrer. 


Lives cen. BY THE DEATH OF THE 


Rev. Joun Foster. 


As rivers to the swelling ocean tend— 
As glowing sparks towards the sky ascend, 
So man to trouble is on earth an heir, 

. And enters life exposed to toil and care 3 
Around his bark the storms of Sorrow rave, 
From life’s first dawning to the quiet grave. 

* Ob! can we not appreciate this truth! 

Yes: for the stroke of Death now shows a proof. 

Again the voice of Heaven hath called away 

One more bright spirit to the realms of day: 

But not on its account we sigh and moura, 

Now. freed from earth, and from its conflicts 
borne; 

Shall selfish feelings in our bosom rise, 

And ask the soul to leave its native skies? 
Can we desire—nay, plead its longer stay 
In this cold clime, where pleasures melt away? 
Should we rejoice to have that lofty mind 
_ Again within its prison house-confined ? 
Nay, we would rather triumph in its flight 
To scenes of bliss unsufferably bright, 
Where it shall bask withont a veil between, 
Neath the full glories of the great Unseen! 


Foster is gone ! his star hath now declined, 

But like a comet, leaves its train behind ; 
The glorious nucleus with its brighter light, . 

Though lost for ever to our feeble sight, 

Has pass’d from earth, to rise beyond the sky, 

Adding one more to Heaven’s bright galaxy! 

The loss is ours ! we feel tle sudden blow 
Which laid this man of lofty genius low:— 
This man of deep research and knowledge 

vast— 

Of penetration quick—of gentle taste. 

Beside his tomb Philosophy may mourn, 

And Science bathe with tears his sacred urn; 

But Oh, that sad receptacle contains 

Naught but the mortal body’s poor remains j 
' There, we rejoice, the casket only lies, 

The gem being gone to beautify the skics. 

Doth not its lustre still with us abide? 

Can we not see it glow on every side ? 

Should rolling time, with all its years, conspir 
To damp its brightness, or subdue its fire, 
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“Twould not succeed—its efforts would be vain; 

While earth shall stand his works will yet re- 
main! 

Doth not a halo, bordering on divine, 

Beam on each page, and burnish every line? 

Doth it net need the utmost stretch of thought 

To grasp the wealth with which his stores are 
fraught? | 

And can we fail, whilst reading him, to prove 

How deep his piety—how pure his Jove ? 

Grace, like a sunbeam, radiates the whole, 

And sweetly tinctures all his powers of soul ! 


Ye mourning friends who bend aronnd his bier, 
We censure not the sad—the bitter tear} 
For Jesus at the grave of ‘Laz’rus wept: 
Yes, down his cheek the tears of anguish swept; 
Thus the fine feelings of the heart will flow 
For those we’ve loved and conversed with be- 

low ; 
But consolation ’tis your bliss to share, 
For where Christ is, ye know his people are. 
Lift, then, the veil which sbrouds him from your 
eye, 
And see him glorified with saints on high ! 
Behold him there, with Doddridge, Ryland, Hall, 
Before the ‘¢ Lamb once slain” adoring fail! 
Oh! let the vision of their holy joy 
Prepare our hearts for their divine employ ; 
Ard be it ours to tread the paths they trod, 
Which leads to glory, happiness, and God! 
F. B. W. 
Bristol, October 21, 1843. 
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THe LATE WILLIAM Pinnock.—lew 
names are better known in the annals of 
education than that of William Pinnock. 
He died on the 2lst of February, in his 
62d year, and in very poor circumstances. 
Pinnock made fortunes, and he lost them, 
for his min@ was speculative beyond sa- 
tiety or cure. From the humblest con- 
dition he raised himself to property and 
consideration. Pinnock was lowly born 
at Alton in Hampshire, where he made 
his first start as a teacher. His unwea- 
ried activity and perseverance established 
the elementary school book which bore 
his name to an immense extent, and if he 
could have been contented with success, 
four thousand or five thousand pounds a 
year was nearly his current reward. 


OBITUARY OF REV. PROFESSOR NEWMAN. 


Upper Alton, Nov. 11, 1844. 


Rev. Rurvs Bascock, D. D. 


Dear Brother: The following obitua- 
ry was hastily penned, several weeks ago, 
at the request of one who had been desired 
to write an article for the ‘* Memorial’’ on 
the same subject. I have thus far delay- 
ed sending it, hoping he, or some other 
friend having more leisure and ability 
than myself, would, ere this time, have 
forwarded you an article worthy of the 
subject and of a place in your excellent 
periodical. But justice to the memory of 
our lamented brother, and a regard to the 
feelings of his friends, seem to require that 
some notice, however unworthy, be taken 
of his death. Hence I send the annexed 
communication. 

With high esteem, yours, 
Warren LEVERETT. 


Died in Upper Alton, Ilinois, July 20th, 
1844, Rev. Zenas B. Newman, Profes- 
sor of. rhetoric, oratory, and belles-lettres, 
in Shurtleff college. 

Professor Newman was the son of Dea- 
con Sylvanus and Lydia B. Newman, of 
Seekonk, Mass. He was born March 20th, 
1809. Of his early life’no particulars are 
known to the writer of this article. That 
he was trained ‘*in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lerd,’’ is very probable from 
the fact that he was blessed with pious 
parents, and at the age of fourteen years 
professed a hope in Christ as his Saviour, 
and united with the Baptist church in his 
native town. From the period of his con- 
‘version he appears to have felt the force 
of that divine truth, ‘tye are not your 
own.” He felt that he had been called 
into the service of the Redeemer to labor 
for the promotion of his kingdom and the 
welfare of mankind. To his youthful and 
*#spiring mind new incentives to action 
‘were now presented, and hence his desire 
became more ardent to acquire a thorough 
education as a means for more extensive 
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usefulness. At what age he concluded it 4} 
was the will of the great Head of the | 
church that he should spend his life in the 
christian ministry, is unknown. Five or 


‘six years after his conversion, we find him. 
-in the academy at Amherst, Mass., pur- 


suing studies preparatory to admission in- 
to college. At the age of twenty-two, he 


entered the freshman class in Brown Uni- 


versity, Providence, R. I. During his 
connexion of four years with this institu- 
tion, he spent the first three winters in 


‘teaching school, and the last in preaching. 


In 1835 he completed the regular course 
of study in the University ; but with most 
of his classmates he declined,: from con- 
scientious scruples, to comply with the re- 
quisitions for receiving the degree of Ba- 
chelor of Arts. 

After leaving college, brother Newman 
spent one year teaching an academy at 
Hyannis, in the eastern part of Mass., and 
preaching occasionally in the neighbor- 
hood. While in this place he received 
and aceepted an appointment of Principal 
in the preparatory department of Shurt- 
leff college, at Upper Alton, Hlinois. At 
Seekonk he was ordained as an evangelist, 
Sept. 9, 1835; repaired immediately te 
Alton, and entered upon the duties of his 
office. In this institution he continued to 
labor tiH a few months before his death. 
In August, 1837, he was married with 
Miss Lephe P. Ide, of Seekonk. With 
this amiable woman and devoted wife, he 
lived in happy union till March, 1841, 
when she was called from the endeared 
society of her family and friends on earth, 
to the society of the redeemed and of the _ 
Lamb above, and he was lett to mourn 
his irreparable loss. i 

Having previously received an honora- 
ry Master’s degree from the college, he 
was in July, 1841, appointed professor of 
rhetoric, oratory, and belles-lettres. 

In November, 1842, Professor Newman 
married Miss Caroline Leomis, daughter 
of Rev. Hubbell Loomis, of Upper Alton. 
By his former wife he had two sons, and 
one by his surviving widow. ‘The earthly 
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remains of his second son, an infant of a 


few weeks, lie sleeping between the mould- 
ering relics of his parents, awaiting with 
them the sound of that trump which will 


precede the complete victory of all the re- 


deemed over their ‘ last enemy.” 
These are iw some of the principal 
events in the life of our departed brother. 


They exhibit to the reader nothing either 


peculiar or remarkable. The life of a 
teacher in a literary institution, is too little 
varied and too secluded to present a rich 


variety of incidents interesting to the busy 


world without. The impressions which 
he makes upon society, are not made di- 
rectly upon the public mind, nor in public 
view ; but they are made in private, upon 
those who are to mould and form the 
character of the age in which they live. 
Very extraordinary talents and achieve- 
ments, such as extort the envy and admi- 
ration of conimon minds, are not claimed 
_ for Professor Newman. Yet he possessed 
a mind of a high order, and the benign in- 
fluence which he exerted in his various 
relations in life, was such as to embalm 
his memory in the hearts of his family 

and friends, his pupils, his christian bre- 
thren, and the community. 

In his character were blended many of 
the elements, which constitute the good and 
the useful man. 
ther, he was affectionate and indulgent; 
as a citizen, he was highly respected ; as 
. a pastor, sincerely beloved; asa christian, 
exemplary; as a teacher, devoted to his 
ealling, and esteemed and loved by his 
pupils 

Among the prominent traits in his char- 
acter was a desire of excellence. High at- 
tainments and an honorable distinction, 
were objects after which he aspired with 
anabating ardor. If unchastened and un- 
controlled by religious principle, this de- 
sire might have impelled him onward 
even to the violation of the ‘ golden rule ;” 


but directed by love to God and love to 


‘men, it served to excite him to obtain 
** noble ends by nub’e means.” 
He was also ‘diligent in business.” 


As. a husband and fa-\ 
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The duties of his office confined him to 
the recitation room, daily, from six to eight 
hours; yet, during the whole period of his 
connexion with the institution, he spent the 
greater part of the sabbaths in preaching 
the gospel. <A part of the time, with one 
of his colleagues in the institution, he al- 
ternately supplied the churches at) Alton 
city and Upper Alton; a part of the time 
his services were given. to the destitute 
churches in the vicinity. During the last 
two years of his life, he had the pastoral 
care of a small church twelve miles from 
town, which enjoyed his labors two sab- 
baths every month. 

Brother Newman manifested a deep i in- 
terest in the subject of general education, 
justly viewing it of vital importance in the 
rapidly growing states of this western val- 
ley. His efforts to promote the interests 
and the influence of the college in which 
he labored, were untiring. In his death 
the college has sustained a loss not easily’ 
repaired. 

His views of gospel truth were sound ; 
his manner of preaching attractive. His 
sermons combined, in’a good degree, the 
experimental and the practical with the 
doctrinal. In affliction he exhibited the 
spirit of christian resignation; not the ap- 
athy of the stoic, but the submission of a 
child confiding in the wisdom and love of 
his heavenly Father. When she, who 
was the worthy central object of his fond 
affections, was called away to her home 
above, he keenly felt his loss; yet in his 
language and conduct he said, ‘‘ It is the 
Lord.”—** Thy will be done.” 

The disease which terminated the life 
of our departed brother, was that insidious © 
destroyer—consumption—not of the lungs, 
but of a species, the exact nature and seat 
of which, were probably unknown to all 
the many physicians whom he consulted. 
For several months before his death his 
sufferings were great. His declining health 
compelled him to relinquish all labor in 
March last, from which time his strength 
rapidly failed. Yet so deceitful was the 
nature, and so stealthy the progress of his 
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disease, that till the ,last three or four 
weeks of life, he cherished strong hope of 
recovery, and did not contemplate the sub- 
ject of a speedy death with entire resigna- 
tion. Inthe midst of life and usefulness, 
2nd unconscious of the progress of his dis- 
ease, it is not surprising that he preferred 
to live; and that when convinced of his 
near dissolution, his mind’ was somewhat 
overcast with doubts as to his acceptance 
with God. There seemed to be in his 
mind a struggle between faith and fear. 
At times fear prevailed; at other times 
his confidence was strong, and he express- 
ed a readiness to depart and be with Christ. 
On sabbath morning, July 20th, his spirit, 
conducted by angels, took its upward flight. 
‘¢ There was sorrow on_earth, but in heav- 
en there was joy among the blessed, and 
an unceasing song 0! praise now ascends 
before God fronz the beatified spirit’’ of our 
departed brother. His funeral services 
were attended by a very large concourse 
of friends and citizens... - 


‘* Go to the grave in all thy glorious prime, 
In full activity of zeal and power ; 
A christian cannot die before his time, 
The Lord’s appointment is the sery- 
ant’s hour.” 


May the balm of consalation. be admin- 
istered by sympathizing friends, and by 
the great Comforter, to the bereaved wi- 
dow called so soon: to experience the sun- 
dering of mutual ties so sacred: and so 
strong. May the sister, whose assiduous 
attentions contributed to smooth his dying 
pillow, and the orphan children, be the 
objects of Divine care; and may they all 
reunite with the departed in the paradise 
abeve, to enjoy for ever the presence of 

God and the Lamb. 


\ 


ConTrRoversy.—Men in general are 
more ready to argue a point in divinity, 
than to crucify a beloved lust, or heartily 
to do good to others.. 


\ 
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MAN’S ORIGINAL STATE. 


“« God made thee perfect, not immutable ;.And good: — 
he madw thee.’ y 


In whatever light we look. upon man, 
we find him an object of the deepest in- — 
terest.. Whether we contemplate his men- 
tal or corporeal endowments,—whether we: 
behold him: in society or in. solitude,— ~ 
whether we: glance at his primeval excel- 
lence, orhis present condition,—whether we — 
consider him in time, or as a being destin- 
ed for eternity, man. is a creature of un- 
speakable importance. 

In his compound person he unites a 
mortal body with an immortal spirit, a 
mere mass of earth with a living soul, @ 
sense of pain with a capacity forthe enjoy- 
ment of happiness, and sad: forebodings of 
future ills, with the greatest desires of un- 
interrupted success in all: his plans and 
operations. . 


‘‘ How poor, how rich; how abject, liow august, 

How complicate, how wonderful is man! 

How passing: wonder, he who made him such? 

Who centered in our make such strange ex- 
tremes:.”” 


The original state of man is the partic- 
ular subject of the present article, and it 
is a subject, in. the disquisition of which 
we must be guided, completely by the in- 
spired oracles of Jehovah. It is a topic ow 
which the boasted light of nature is total , 
darkness, and tradition enveloped in im- 
penetrable obscurity. From the saered 
volume of the Lord, we learn the human: 
chasacter, and: trace the original state of 
man to its proper source, as being the ém- 
mediate production of God. Our first pa- 
rent was not born but created; not an in- 
fant of bodily weakness and mental infir- 
mity ; but matured at once in his person 
and all his faculties. * 

God, who is the living fountain of all 
perfeetions, spent an entire eternity in the 


’ 


* See Bates’s harmony of the Divine attributes. 


| Chapter 1. page 6. 
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contemplation of his own excellencies be- 
fore any creature was made. In the mo- 
ment appointed by his wisdom, he gave 
the first being to the world. Three dis- 
tinct orders of natures he formed, the one 
purely spiritual, and the other purely ma- 
‘terial, and between both, one’ mixed, 
which unites the extremes in itself. This 
is man, the abridgement of the universe, 
allied to angels in his soul, and to material 
things in his body, and capable of the hap- 
piness of both; by his internal faculties, 
enjoying the felicity of the intellectual, 
and by his external, tasting the pleasures 
of the sensitive world. He was the im- 
mediate production of the divine hand, and 
the original perfection of the building dis- 
played the unbounded skill and ineffable 
_kindness of the great Architect, by whom 
it was devised and erected. For his prim- 
itive condition, man possessed 


A sound Judgment. 


Eden was his school, the: creation. his 
book of instruction, and Jehovah himself 
his teachers His understanding was clear 
and extensive; he had proper sentiments 
upon all subjects, moral, physical, and 
everlasting. ‘To this high state of intel- 
lect St. Paul refers, when that apostle 
speaks af the Christian’s renewal in know- 
ledge, after the image of him that created 
him.* Names are given to particular ob- 
jects, to express their qualities, and the 
very appellations by which Adam distin- 
guished the different animals in Paradise, 
were descriptive of their natural instincts, 
properties, and modes of living. The 
word that designated the creature, consti- 
tuted its history. From a circumstance, 
it has been concluded that the garden of 
Eden ‘‘was planted and dressed in the 
form of a plan or scheme, to show the sit- 
uations, motions, and actions of the hea- 
venly bodies, and the powers in this sys- 
tem, picture ways, or hierogliphically, for 
man’s comprehension.” It has been fur- 
ther remarked, ‘‘ that the words translated 


* See Col. iii. 10. 
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to till, and to keep, also signify to worship 
and observe.”’** ‘Therefore, our first parent 
has been considered as a real philosopher. 
The world was both his globe of scien- 
tific investigation, and the temple of his 
constant praise to God; his enlarged and 
devout mind ascended through all the or- 
ders and gradations of the natural system, 
to the celestial throne of deity, and as he 
prostrated ‘himself before the infinite Je- 
hovah, he felt his heart in unison with the 
general harmony of the spheres, and with 
sacred rapture sung, 


‘‘ These are thy glorious works, Parent of good! 
Almighty! thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair! thyself how wondrous 

then ! 
Unspeakable ! who sitt’st above these heav’ ns, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowliest works; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow’r die 
vine.” 


The knowledge possessed by Adam, in 
his first estate, was united with the spirit 
of devotion ; it was’ derived immediately 
from the great source of being; and - 


‘* Philosophy baptized 
In the pure fountain of eternal love, 
Has eyes indeed ; and viewing all she sees 
As meant to indicate a God to man, 
Gives him the praise, and forfeits not her own.™ 


In his original condition, 


Man was Innocent. 

He was made in all the moral image of 
his Creator; he reaches the proper stand- 
ard of uprightness,t and all his faculties 
were pure. His passions perfectly cor- 
responded with his judgment, his interests 
never clashed “with duty, and his head, 
heart, hands, and feet, were in complete 
union towards his God. Whatever the 
understanding dictated, the will obeyed, 
and the feelings approved ; therefore, in 
his first estate, Adam had not the least-in- 


* Idem, page 257. 
t Gen. i. 27. t Eccles. vii. 29. 
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iernal conflict; but the whole man, soul 
and body, were | 


Holiness to the Lord. 
It was not fer him then to say 


My reason this, my passion that persuades + 
I see the right and I approve it too, 
€ondemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pur- 


sue.” 


No; the vessel was not marred, the 
fountain was not defiled, the instrument 
was not discordant in its tones, nor the 
grand machinery of Eden diverted from 
its proper course, until seduction triumph- 
ed over purity, and man became the sub- 
ject of sin. His primitive state was angelic 
excellence, and his every thought, word, 
and deed, were so many ¢ndices of internal 
rectitude, and perfect conformity to the 
laws of God. During his state of inno- 
cence, 
Man was truly happy. 


His garden was well stored with precious 
fruit, watered with the streams of a fine 
flowing river, and most delightfully sit- 
uated; the atmosphere around him was 
in the highest degree of salubrity ; disease 
of body or distress of soul was unknown, 
and death excluded fram his abode; God 
was his companion, creatures obeyed his 
commands, the ground was not blasted 
with a curse, the roses sprung up without 
thorns, and thistles were not permitted to 
grow. That world which was the dwell- 


ing place of man, was also the temple of 


his God, and celestial bliss was experi- 
enced in a terrestrial state. ‘he morn- 
ings were bright, the noon-days delightful, 
and the evenings glorious; man was in 
honor, and all things contributed to his fe- 
licity. Prior to the introduction of sin, 
sorrow, pain, and disquietude of mind, 
were strangers to the earth; within, with- 
out, above, beneath, and around, every 
object afforded the utmost delight; there 
was a fulness of joy, but not pleasures for 
evermore. 
In his original condition, 
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Man was placed in a state of sovereignty: 


“And God said, Let us make man in- 
our image, after our likeness; and let 
them have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
the cattle, and over all the earth, and over 
every thing that creepeth upon the earth.” 
‘Thou hast crowned him with glory and 
honer. Thou hast made him to have do- 
minion over the works of thy hands; thou 
hast put all things under his feet.”” Adam 
might with the greatest propriety have 
sung, 


“*T am monarch of al} I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute ;- 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute.’’ 


The grant of his Creator rendered him 
a miglity potentate, to whom inferior crea- 
tures were destined to pay their allegiance,. 
as their rightfal sovereign. His regal dig~ ' 
nity was not usurped, nor obtained by 
stratagem or fraud; but honorably pos- 
sessed, from the great Proprietor of the 
universe. 


‘‘ He was crowned os never king was since } 
God set the diadem on his head. 
And angel choirs attended. * * 

* eat Mae % # 

Vast was his empire, absolute his pewer,, 
Or bounded only by a law, whose furce. 
’f'was his sublimest privilege to feel * 
And own the law of universal love.” 


In his original condition,. 


Man was a Public Head and the Repre- 
sentative of a Fulure Posterity. 


It is obvious from scripture, that God 
entered into an agreement or a covenant 
with Adam, and promised him: life, upon 
his continued obedience to the divine in- 
junction. From the consequences. that 
followed his breach of the command, it is 
equally evident that his children were: in- 
cluded in that agreement or covenant; be- 
cause they experienced the effects of his 
transgression. ‘* Wherefore, as by one 
man sin entered into the world, and death ° 
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by sin; and so death passed upon all men 


so that all have sinned.” 
‘In Adam all die.” If it appears a 
hard case, that the offspring should suffer 


for the parent’s crime, or be made a sub- 


ject of doubtful inquiry, we have to ob- 
serve, the question resolves itself into two 


equal parts, each and beth of which will 
justify the ways of God to.man.~ Had he 


‘not a right to make an intelligent creature, 


oy 


and place him in a state of probation, with 


‘the promise of recompense, according to 
Surely this is a 


that creature’s conduct? 
position that cannot admit of doubt for one 


moment. Then it may be asked, was not 


Adam as well and better qualified to rep- 


resent his posterity, than any one of his 
sons has ever been to secure the happiness 
of his own individual person? When 
men derive wealth-or honor from a father’s 
promotion, they never question the equity 
or goodness of the principle of their eleva- 
tion; why, then, complain ofa reverse of 
circumstances threugh a parent’s fall? 
‘The justice of the thing is equally the 
game in both cases. Whether or not had 
Adam remained upright, God would have 
exalted te some superior abede, or still 
greater honors; or whether the certain 
happiness of every individual soul of man 
would have been cempletely secured by 
his obedience, we are not expressly inform- 
ed in the holy scriptures, but in both cases, 
it is natural to assume the facts, because 
gradation is the order of all Jehovah’s 

works; and as individuals have suffered 
personally and universally by the fall, it 
is to be supposed that they would have 
enjoyed the benefit of their progenitor’s 
unshaken fidelity to an equal extent, and 
never been permitted to risk their felicity 
by any thought, word, or deed, immedi- 


ately springing from themselves. While. 


Adam stood in a state of innocence, the 
fountain of life was pure, and all its streams 
were preserved from its defilement, which 
has since corrupted them in all their pro- 
gress. When, therefore, we thus contem- 
plate man, on the summit of his original 
excellence and grandeur, and then behold 


claim he has now retired and gone. 
| lamps are extinct, the altar is overturned ; 
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his present condition of moral imperfec- 
tion, sorrow, and death, we have cause for 
great humiliation before God. Instead of 
HOLINESS UNTO THE LORD, ICHABOD is 
inscribed upon his forehead, and his glory 
is departed. ‘How is the gold become 
dim! how is the most fine gold changed !”” 

“The crown is fallen from our heads: 
wo unto us that we have sinned.” 

The garden of delight is turned into a 
wilderness of vexation, wisdom has’ given 
place to madness, passion triumphs over 
reason, selfishness has supplanted princi- 
ple, health is exchanged for disease, life 
cut short in death, and hell opens her 
mouth to receive the departed spirit, as an 
associate of tormenting and tormented 
fiends. 

To use the language of a nervous writer 
on theological subjects, and especially the 
primitive and present condition of man, 
we may observe, ‘¢ The stately ruins are 
visible to every eye, that bear in their 
front {yet extant,) this doleful inscription, 


‘¢ Here God once dwelt.” 


Enough appears of the admirable strue- 
ture of the soul of man, to show the divine 
presence did some time reside in it; more 
than enough of vicious deformity, to pro- 


The 


the light. and love are now vanished, which 
bid the one shine with such heavenly 
brightness, the other burn with such pious 
fervor. The golden candlestick is dis- 
placed,—to make room for the throne for , 
the prince of darkness. The sacred incense, 
which ascended in clouds of rich perfume, 
is exchanged for a poisonous hellish va- 
por; and here is, instead of a sweet savor, 
a stench. The comely order of this house 
is turned into confusion; the beauties of 
holiness into noisome impurities ; the house 
of prayer inlo a den of thieves, and that of 
the worst and most horrid kind, for every 
lust is a thief, and every theft is sacrilege.” 
But we are not to blame the Almighty — 
for man’s sin, and consequent misery. 
We donotadmitthe doctrine or philosophy, 


10 


which considers evil to be the necessary 
effect of the original constitution of things, 
and the appointment of God in the forma- 
tion of the world. No} we look upon the 
original constitution of things as perfect, 
and ascribe the present calamities of man 
to a voluntary defection on his part, from 
the path of uprightness. He agreed to 
the covenant, under which he was placed ; 
and when that covenant was broken, he 
forfeited all his happiness. Then, we ask, 


‘6 Whose fault ? 
Whose but his own? * * 
* God made him just and right, 


Sufficient to have stood, though free to. fall.” 


* 


In the midst of these scenes of desola- 
tion, we have one source of encouragement 
still left. If the first man Adam was 
made a living soul, and lost his innocence, 
the last Adam was made a quickening 
spirit, and restores that which he took not 
away. Ifthe first man was of the earth, 
earthy, the second man is the Lord from 
heaven. Jesus Christ has opened the 
kingdom of God, for the admission of every 
sinner returning to Jehovah, and notwith- 
standing our native impurity of heart, and 
actual transgressions against the Almighty, 
we are invited, and even commanded, to 
look usto him for pardon, holiness, and 
eternal glory.. O, then, let us aim at 
our original grandeur; and for its at- 
tainment, let us behold the grace, the sta- 
bility, and the boundless love, of the se- 
cond Adam. He lived, and died, and rose 
again, and now he intercedes in heaven 
for the restoration of the banished, aceord- 
ing to the sacred promise of Jehovah. 


‘*O unexampled love, 
Love nowhere to be found less than divine! 
Hail, Son of God, Saviour of men, thy name 
Shall be the copious matter of my song 
Henceforth, and never shall my harp thy praise 


Forget, nor from thy Father’s’ praise disjoin.”’ 


ie Wie 


Seek to know much of Christ, and todo 
much for Christ. 
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REVIEW. 


An account of the life and writings of Huen 
Buair, D. D., by Joun Hitt, L. L.D. 

Sermons by Hueu Buair, D. D., complete 
in one volume. 1844, John S. Taylor, 
New- York. : 


We have received two or three requests 


from our friends to reprint the review of 


Blair, written in the English Eelectic by 
the late John Foster; and just as we had 
determined to do so, we were favored with 
a copy of Blair’s sermons from our worthy 
friend. John 8. Taylor, who has issued a 
very fine edition of this well known work. 


‘There appears to be some cause for 
apprehension, lest the extravagant admi- 
ration once lavished on Dr. Blair should 
decline, by degrees, into a neglect that will 
withhold even common justice! No pro- 
ductions so celebrated at first, as his ser- 
mons, have perhaps ever come in so short 
a time to be so nearly forgotten. Even 
before the conclusion of the series, the 
public enthusiasm and avidity had begun 
to languish, and the last volume seemed 
only announced in order to attend the fu- 
neral of its predecessors. The once de- 


-| lighted readers excused the change of their 
and perhaps believ-— 


taste by pretending, 
ing, that a great disparity was observable 
between the two prior volumes and those 
which followed them. 
riority might possibly exist in a certain 
degree; but-the altered feeling was in a 
much greater degree owing to the recov- 
ery of sober sense, from the temporary in- 


‘ 


The alleged infe- 


ebriation of novelty and fashion; and the 


recovery was accompanied by a measure 


of that mortification, which seeks to be > 
consoled by prompting a man to revenge © 
himself on what has betrayed him into the 


folly. 
*¢ Asacritieal writer, however, Dr. Blair 


has suffered much less from the lapse of — 


years. 


among a highly respectable rank of books, 


His lectures have found their — 
place and established their character © 


, 


and will always be esteemed valuable as — 
an exercise of correct taste, and an accu- | 
mulation of good sense, on the various | 
branches of the art of speaking and wri- | 


ting.”’ 


“ But it israther on the unrivalled excel- | 


lence of the Sermons that Dr. Hill seems | 


inclined to found the assurance of Dr. 
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Blair's celebrity. In order to persuade 
ourselves into the same opinion, we have 
been reading some of the most noted of 
those performances. And they possess 
sume obvious merits, of which no reader 
can be insensible. ‘The first is, perhaps, 
that they are not too long. It is not im- 
pertinent te specify the first, because we 
can put it to the consciences of our readers, 
whether, in opening a volume of sermons, 
their first point of inspection relative’to any 
one which they are inclined to choose for its 
text or title, is not to ascertain the length. 
The next recommendation of the Doctor’s 
sermons, is a very suitable, though scarce- 
ly ever striking, introduction, which leads 
directly to the business, and opens into a 
very plain and lucid distribution of the 
subject. Another is a correct and perspi- 
cuous language; and it is to be added, 
thatthe ideas are almost always strictly 
pertinent to the subject. This, hewever, 
forms but a very small part of the applause 
which was bestowed en these. sermens du- 
ring the transient day oftheirfame. They 
were then considered by many as examples 
of true eloquence ; a distinction never per- 
haps attributed, in any other instance, te 
performances marked by such palpable 
deficiencies and faults. 

‘‘Tn the first place, with respect to the 
language, though the selection of words is 
proper enough, the arrangement of them 
in the sentence is often in the utmost de- 
gree stiff and artificial. It is hardly 
possible to depart further from any resein- 
dblance te what is called a living, or spoken 
style, which is the proper diction at all 
_ events fer popular addresses, if not for all 
the departments of prose composition. In- 
stead of the theught throwing itself into 
~ words, by a free, instantaneous, and al- 
_ most unconscious action, and passing off in 
that easy form, it is pretty apparent there 
was a good deal of handicraft employed 
in getting ready proper cases and trusses, 
of various but carefully measured lengths 
and figures, to put the thoughts into, as 
they came out, in very slow succession, 
each of them cooled and stiffened to numb- 
ness in waiting so long to be dressed.” 

‘‘ There is alsoa perpetual recurrence of 
aformof the sentence) which might be 

occasionally graceful, or tolerable, when 

very sparingly adopted, but is extremely 

unpleasing when it comes often ; we mean 

that construction in which the quality or 
condition of the agent or subject is ex- 
“pressed first, and the agent or subject itself 
"4s put to bring up the latter clause.” 
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_ “Inthe second place, there is no tex- 
ture in the composition. The sentences 
appear often like a series of little indepen- 
dent propositions, each satisfied with its 
own distinct meaning, and capable of be- 
ing placed in a different part of the train, 
without injury toany mutualconnexion, or 
ultimate purpose, of the thoughts. Theideas 
relate to the subject generally, without 
specifically relating to one ancther. ‘They 
all,ifwe may so speak, gravitate to one cen- 
tre, but have no mutual attraction among 
themselves. The mind must often dis- 
miss entirely the idea in one sentence, in 
order to proceed to that in the next; in- 
stead of feeling that the second, though 
distinct, yet necessarily retains the fist 
still in mind, and -partly derives its force 
from it; and that they both centribute, in 
connexion with several more sentences, to 
form a grand complex scheme of thought, 
each of them producing a far greater ef- 
fect, as a part of the combination, than it 
would have done as a little thought stand-. 
ing alone. ‘Theconsequenceof this defect 
is, that the emphasis of the sentiment and 
the crisis or conclusion cf the argument 
comes nowhere; since it cannot be in any 
single insulated thought, and there is not 
mutual dependence and _ co-operation’ 
enough to produce any combined result. 
Nothing is proved, nethitg is enforced, 
nothing is taught, by a mere accumula- 
tion of self-evident propositions, most of 
which ‘are necessarily trite, and some of 
which, when they are so many, must be 
trivial. With a few exceptions, this ap- 
pears to us to be the character of these 
sermons. T'he sermon, perhaps, most de- 
serving: to be excepted, is that ‘On the 
Tmportance of Religious Knowledge to 
Mankind,’ which ‘exhibits a respectable 
degree of concatenation of thought, and de- 
duction of argument. It would seem as if 
Dr. Blair had been a little aware of this 
defect, as there is an occasional appear- 
ance of remedial contrivance; he has 
sometimes inserted the logical signs for 
and since, when the connexien or depen- 
dence is really so very slight or unimpor- 
tant that they might nearly as well be 
left out.” ) 

‘¢‘ With respect to the general power of 
thinking displayed in these sermons, we 
apprehend that discerning readers are 
coming fast toward a uniformity of opin- 
ion. _'Fhey will all cheerfully agree that 
the author carries good sense along with 
him, wherever he goes; that he keeps his 
subjects distinct; that he never wanders 
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from the one in hand; that he presents 
concisely very many important lessons of 
sound morality ; and that in doing this he 
displays an uncommon knowledge of the 
more obvious qualities of human nature. 
_ He is never trifling nor fantastic; every 
page is sober, and pertinent to the subject ; 
and resolute labor has prevented him from 
ever falling in a mortifying degree below 
the level of his best style of performance. 
He is seldom below a respectable medi- 
ocrity, but we are forced to admit, that he 
very rarely rises above it. After reading 
five or six sermons, we become assured 
that we most perfectly see the whole com- 
pass and reach of his powers, and that, if 
there were twenty volumes, we might 
read on through the whole, without ever 
coming to a bold conception, or a profound 
investigation, or a burst of genuine enthu- 
siasm. There is not in the train of thought 
a succession of eminences and depressions, 
rising towards sublimity, and descending 
into familiarity. ‘I'here are no peculiarly 
striking short passages where the mind 
wishes to stop awhile, to indulge its de- 
light, if it were not irresistibly carried for- 
ward by the rapidity of thethought. There 
are none of those happy reflections back on 
a thought just departing which seem to 
give it asecond and a stronger significance, 
in addition to that which it had most obvi- 
ously presented. ‘Though the mind does not 
proceed with any eagerness to what is to 
come, it is seldom inclined to revert to 
what is gone by; and any contrivance in 
the composition to tempt it to look back 
with lingering partiality to the receding 
ideas, is forborne by the writer ;> quite ju- 
diciously, for the temptation would fail.’’ 
‘* The last fault that we shall allege, is 
some defect’on the ground of religion; not 
a deficiency of general seriousness, nor an 


infrequency of reference to the most sol- 


emn subjects, nor an omission of stating 
sometimes, in explicit terms, the leading 
principles of the theory of the Christian 
redemption. But we repeatedly find cause 
to complain that, in other parts of the ser- 
mon, he appears to forget these statements, 
and advances propositions which,- unless 
the reader shall combine with them mod- 
ifications which the author has not sugges- 
ted, must contradict the principles. On 
occasions, he clearly deduces from the 
death and atonement of Christ the hopes 
of futurity, and consolations against the 
fear of death ; and then, at other times, he 
seems most cautious to avoid this. grand 
topic, when adyerting to the approach of 
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death, and the feelings of that season; and 
seems to rest all the consolations on 
the review of a virtuous life. 
sometimes to charge him also with a cer- 
tain adulteration of the Christian moral 
principles, by the admixture of a portion 
of the worldly spirit. As a friend to 


Christianity, he wished her to be a little — 


less harsh and peculiar than in her earlier 


days, and to show that she had not lived © 


so long in the genteelest world in the cre~ 
ation, without learning politeness... Es- 
pecially it was necessary for her to exer- 
cise due complaisance when she attended 
him, if she felt any concern about his re- 
putation, as a companion of the fashiona- 
ble, theskeptical, the learned, and the afflu- 
ent, and a preacher to the most splendid. 
congregation in the whole country. 
would seem that she meekly took these 
delicate ‘hints, and adopted a language 
which no gentleman could be ashamed to 
repeat, or offended tohear. The sermons 
abound with specimens of this improved: 
dialect. but we cannot be supposed to have 
room here for quotations; we will only 
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transcribe a single short sentence from the ~ 


Sermon on Death: ‘ Wherever religion, 
virtue, or true honor call him forth to dan~ 
ger, life ought to be hazarded wichout 
fear.’ Now what isthe meaning of the word 
‘honor,’ evidently here employed to de- 
note something distinct frem virtue, and 
therefore not cognizable by the laws of 
morality? Does the reverend. orator 
mean, that to gain fame or glory, as it is 
called, or to avert the imputation or sus- 
picion of cowardice, or to maintain some 
trivial punctilio of precedence or arrogant 
demand of pride, commonly called a point 
of honor, between individuals or nations, 
or to abet, as a matter of course, any cause 
rendered honorable by being adopied by 
the higher classes of mankind—a_ Chris- 
tian ought to hazard his life?—Taken as 


the ground of the most awful duty to which » 


a human being can be ealled, and yet 
thus distinguished from religion and mo- 
rality, what the term means can be noth- 
ing good. ‘The preacher did not, perhaps, 
exactly know what he intended it to mean; 
but it was a terni in high vogue, and there- 
fore well adapted to be put along with re- 
ligion and virtue to qualify their uncouth- 
ness. It was no mean proof of address 
to have made these two surly puritans ac- 
cept their sparkish companion. If this 
passage were one among only a few spe- 
cimens of a dubious language, it would be 
scandalous in us to quote it in this particu- 
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lar manner; but as there are very many 
phrases cast after a similar model, we 
have a right to cite it, as an instance of 
that tincture of the unsound maxims of the 
world, which we have asserted to be often 
perceptible inthése sermons. This might 
be all in its place in the sermons of the 
despicable Yorick ; but it is disgusting to 
hear a very grave divine, blending with 
Christian exhortations, the loathsome slang 
of duelling lieutenants, ef gamblers, of 
scoffers at religion, of consequential fools 
who believe their own reputation the most 
important thing on earth, and indeed that 
the earth has nething else to attend to, 
and of men whose rant about perhaps the 
glory of dying for their country, is mixed 
with insults to the Almighty, and impre- 
cations of perdition on their souls. 
‘«'This doubtful and accommodating qual- 
ity was one of the chief causes, we appre- 
hend, of the first extraordinary popularity 
of these sermons. <A great many people 
of gayety, rank, and fashion, have occa- 
sionally a feeling that a little easy quanti- 
ty of religion would be a good thing; be- 
cause it is too true, after all, that we can- 
not be staying in this world always, and 
when one goes out of it, why, there may 
be some hardish matters to settle in the 


other place. _The prayer book of a Sun- | 


day is a good deal to be sure toward ma- 
king all safe, but then it is really so tire- 
some: for penance it is very well, but to 
say one likes it, one cannot for the life of 
one. Ifthere were some telerable reli- 
gious thing that one could read now and 
then without trouble, and think it about 
half as pleasant as a game of cards, it 
would be comfortable. 
be so frightened about what we must all 
come to some time.—Now nothing could 
have been more to the purpose than these 
sermons; they were welcomed as the 
very thing. ‘They were unquestionably 
about reéligion, and grave enough in all 


conscience; yet they were elegant; they ' 


were so easy to comprehend throughout, 
that the mind was never detained a mo- 
ment to think; they were undefiled by 
methedism; they but little obtruded pe- 
culiar doctrinal notions ; they applied very 


much to high life, and the author was ev-— 


idently a gentleman; the book could be 
discussed as a matter of taste, and its be- 
ing seen in the parlor excited no surmise 
that any one in the house had been lately 
converted. Above all, it was most per- 
fectly free from that disagreeable and mis- 
«hievous property attributed to the elo- 
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quence of Pericles, that it ‘left stings be- 
hind.’ 

‘* This volume has disappointed our ex- 
pectation of finding a particular account 
of the life of Dr. Blair, enlivened with an- 
ecdetes illustrative of his character.— 
Nearly half of it is occupied not in criti- 
cising, but actually in epitomizing the 
Doctor’s writings, a-labor of which it is 
impossible to comprehend the necessity or 
use, except to make up a handsome look- 
ing volume. Several of the most noted of 
the sermons are individually dissected, in 
a tedious manner, and compared. with 
several of the sermons on the same sub- 


jects, in the volumes of some of the cele- 


brated French preachers, but without any 
critical remarks of consequence. The 
other half of the book does relate mainly 
to the man himself, but is written much 
more in the manner of a formal academi- 
cal eulogy, than any thing like a lively 
and simple memoir. It is not florid, but 
it is as set and artificial as the composi- 
tion of Dr. Blair himself; and indeed 
seems a very good imitation, or, at least, 
resemblance. Except in the acknowledg- 
ment of one or two slight weaknesses, as 
we are taught to deem them, in the Doc- 
tor’s character, it is a piece of laboredand 
unvaried panegyric, carried on from page 
to page, with a gravity which becomes 
at length perfectly ludicrous. Hardly one 
circumstance is told in the language of 
simple narrative ; every sentence is set to 
the task of applause. Even Dr. Blair 
himself, whose vanity was extreme, would 
have been almost satisfied, if such an ex- 
hibition of his qualities and talents had 
been written in time to have been placed 
in his view. 

‘«'l'o avaid several pages of extracts, we 


‘must remark, that Dr. Blair was some- 


thing of a beau, and very fond of novel 
reading. Every reader will be surprised 
and provoked to find so very small.a share 
of personal history. It is well known that 
we are not in general to look for many in- 
cidents and adventures in the life of a 
scholar and clergyman: but we should 
have supposed that a period of eighty- 
three years might have furnished more 
matters of fact, than wkat could be com- 
prised in a quarter of that number of pa- 
ges. Those which are here afforded, con- 
sist of little beside the notice and dates of 
the two or three more obscure preferments 
of Dr. Blair, on his road to what is des. 
cribed the summit of ecclesiastical succesg 
and honor, the High Church of Edin. 
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burgh; his appointment as Professof of 
Belles Lettres ; his failure of being placed 
in the situation of Principal of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, which he expected to 
receive from the pure gratitude and admi- 
ration of his country, without any solicita- 
tion; and, the important circumstance of 
preaching his last sermon. ‘This circum- 
stance will be henceforward inserted, we 
trust, with its precise date, in all chronicles 
of the memorable things of past times: for 
it is enlarged on here, as if it had been one 
of the most momentous events of the cen- 
tury. He died December 27th, 1800, in 
the eighty-third year of his age, and the 
fifty-ninth of his ministry. 

“The Doctor’s successful progress 
through life was on the whole adapted to 
oratify, one should think almost to satiety, 
that love of fame which his biographer 
declares, in so many words, to have been 
his ruling passion; nor had the passion 
which, Dr. Hill does not say, was second 
in command, the love of money, any great 
eause to complain. 

‘We sincerely wish to persuade our- 
selves that, with “all his labor of eucomi- 
um, this Dr. Hill has done less than jus- 
tice to his subject. For if we are to take 
his representation as accurate and‘ com- 
plete, we have the melancholy spectacle 
of a preacher of religion, whose grand and 
uniform object in all his labors was ad- 
vancement in the world. ‘This is clearly 
the only view in which his admiring 
friend contemplates those labors. The 
preacher’s success is constantly dwelt on 
with delight; but this success always re- 
fers to himself, and his own worldly inter- 
ests, not to any religious influence exerted 
on the minds of his inferior, and after- 
wards, his splendid auditories. His evan- 
gelical office is regarded as merely a pro- 
fessional thing, in which it was his happi- 
ness to surpass his competitors, to attain 
the highest reputation, to be placed ina 
conspicuous station, to obtain a compara- 
tive affluence, to be most sumptuously 
flattered by the great, and to be the inti- 
mate friend of Hume, Smith, Home, Fer- 
guson, and Robertson. There is hardly a 
word that attributes to the admired preach- 
er any concern about promoting the Chris- 
tian cause, the kingdom of Christ, or the 
conversion of wicked men,—in short, any 
one of those sublime objects for which 
alone the first magnanimous promulgators 
of Christianity preached, and labored, and 
suffered.’ 
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Luther’s Commentary on Galatians, 1 
vol. 8vo. 
1845. 


‘ 


[JANUARY — 


, 


New-York: Robert Carter— 


Thank you, kindly, Mr. Carter, for your 


timely service in reprinting this grand — 
If 
should be almost tempted to send it to our - 
good, orthodox friend Carter, who we ver- | 


production of the sturdy old reformer. 
we had the power to give a D. D., we 


ily believe is doing more for the cause of © 


evangelical religion, than many a mysti- 


\ 


fied professor, who talks ‘about it, and — 


about it.’’ Carter’s books are always 
sound, old fashioned divinity, and we pro- 


mise our pious reading friends that all his | 


books are .sure to turn out full sixteen 
ounces to the pound of genuine theology. 


Malcom’s Travels in Asia, new edition, 
2 vols. in 1. 
1845, 

We rejoice in beholding the success of 
this well written work. President Mal- 


com has done the cause of Missions incal- 
culable service by this able performance. | 


Few men are so well qualified to travel to 
advantage as our author. 
his travels we feel that he has ascertained 
the very things we want to know. The 
amazing stores of useful knowledge which 
had been so industriously treasured up in 
former years, are all made to tell upon the 
undertaking, and the result is a book of 
travels which has passed into a seventh 
edition! We rejoice to learn that the suc- 
cess which has distinguished Dr. Malcom 
as a preacher and missionary laborer, con- 
nects itself with his discharge of college 
duty. 


We have received this month a large 
number of valuable works, which we can 
only enumerate. ; 

Jay's Works, in three octavo volumes. 

Boyd’s Elements of Rhetoric. 

The Philosophy of Rhetoric, by Dr. 
Campbell. Harper & Brothers. 


When we read 


Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, , 
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Family Circle. 

Family Altar. 

Mourner’s Chaplet. 

Active Christian. Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln. . The four last are elegant min- 
atures, and admirably adapted for presents, 
at 31 1-4 cents each. 


Chalmer's Evidences of Christianity.— 
‘Robert Carter. 


Blair’s Lectures. J.S. Taylor & Co. 


Rehigious Lacon. 

Think and Pray. 
Language of Love. 
Thoughts among Flowers. 


These are exquisite little minia‘ure 
works for presents, full of piety and beau- 
ty, and of the same character as the vo- 


lumes above referred to. They are pub- 
lished by J. S. Redfield. 
Dr. Rippon’s Hymns. 
An English review of a new edition, 
commences with a sneer, ‘‘ Dr. Rippoh’s 
‘Selection again! Well, it is a favorite 
‘with many, and there is no accounting for 
taste!” We firmly believe that the great 
fault which in these last days has been 
complained of about Rippon’s hymn book, 
and some others, is with the rich evangel- 
‘ical truth. We hope yet to find Rippon 
‘and Watts in the churches, and believe 
‘that there are many still in our land, who 
‘are old fashioned enough to prefer it to 
‘any newimprovements. ‘The change and 
alteration of our old hymns, has now been 
‘going on for ten years, and we regard it as 
-anominoussign. The Unitarians of Bos- 
‘ton and its region, made their ear! y dem- 
-onstrations against sound, old fashioned 
‘truth, by depriving Dr. Watts’ hymns of 
their rich evangelical sentiments. When 
we have to listen to a sermon that has dry 
hhusks of criticism and fine sentimentality, 
and very little of Aaron’s bells or Christ 
crucified, we lay our anchor of hope on a 
“compensation from a sound old hymn; 
' but alas, in these days of refinement, even 
_ there we are cut off, and we do earnestly 
beseech our brethren to think of Watts and 
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Rippon with kindness! Is it not pleas- 
ant, brethren, to think that you are sing- 
ing the same songs of Zion, by which your 
fathers and mothers were prepared for home 
and glory? There is more rich gospel 
truth in Watts and Rippon, than in any 
other book of psalmody we have ever seen. 
We are glad to know-that it can still be 
had; our good friends, Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln, of Boston, have purchased the 
stereotyped plates of the beautiful Phila- 
delphia edition, and are prepared to fur- 
nish it to the churches. 


Ture SHEPHERD AND HIS FLocK.— 
‘The flocks were moving slowly up theslope 
ofthe hill; one ofthem goats, the othersheep. 
The shepherd was going before the sheep 
and they followed as he led the way to 
the Jopta gate; we could not but remem- 
ber the words of our Saviour, ‘‘ When he 
putteth forth his own sheep he goeth be- 
fore them, and the sheep follow him, for 
they know his voice.” 

A traveller asserted to a Syrian shep- 
herd that the sheep knew the dress of their 
master, not his voice. The shepherd on 
the other hand maintained that it was the 
voice they knew. ‘To settle the point he 
and the traveller changed dresses and 
went among the sheep. ‘The traveller in 
the shepherd’s dress called on the sheep. 
and tried to lead them; but they ‘“‘ knew 
not his voice,’? and never moved. On 
the other hand they ran at once at the call 


of their owner though thus disguised. 
d 
> 


Rexigious Dreams.—A man applied 
to the Rev. Rowland Hill for admission 
to his church, and began to give an ac- 
count of his experience by relating a 
dream. ‘* We will tell you,” said Mr. 
Hill, ‘‘ what we think of your dream after 
we see how you go on when you are 
awake.” : 
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SKETCHES OF A SOUTHWESTERN TOUR. | All that God calls into the ministry He 
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KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE. 


Saturday morning, the 27th of October, 
was the regular time for commencing the 
services of the General Association. ‘The 
Rev Dr. Howell of Nashville, preach- 
ed the introductory sermon from Mark 
16:15. ‘*Preach the gospel to every 
creature.” The following slight outline 
of the discourse will give our readers some 
idea of it : 


The world is to be converted to God by 
the preaching of the gospel. Other instru- 
mentalities, such as the bible, schools, 
books and tracts, are all valuable and im- 
portant, but do not supersede preaching. 
His first remark was, that it must be the 
gospel that is preached, in order to se- 
cure the accomplishment of this object. 
Much that is now preached is not the gos- 
pel. Even this diluted and perverted 
message has amazing power. But what 
is the gospel 2? It is summarily the an- 
nouncement of God’s love in the gift of his 
Son: that He died for our sins, and rose 
again for our justification. That Christ 
is the wisdom of God and the power of 
God to save sinners. 'T'he doctrine of the 
cross carries every great religious truth 
with it. Its fullimplication, always and 
everywhere is, that God is right aid we 
are wrong. ‘Therefore we must repent 
and return tohim. Oursins must be par- 
doned, our souls sanctified. God has ap- 
pointed this instrumentality, and accom- 
panies it with the Holy Ghost—sent down 
from Heaven. But besides the inference 
from the Divine wisdom which appointed 
it, we can see the fitness of this’ instru- 
ment for effect. The influence of the liv- 
ing voice, as used by politicians, and all 
agitators, was cited as an illustration. The 
necessity for just such varied illustration, 
enforcement and iteration as preaching 
tllows, was also shown. The speaker 
also regarded the comparative cheapness 
at which instruction might in this way be 
furnished, an argument in its favor. 

Secondly : He inquired, how is such a 
ministry to be multiplied and perpetuated 
so as adequately to meet the exigencies of 
the world? Not by miracle but by means. 


will qualify and sustain by means. 


by miracle. 
to do it to the end of time, by the ehurch. 


\ The ministry is not a self-perpetuating © 


body. The chureh is required to pra 


the Lord of the harvest to send forth la- ~ 
More earnest- — 
ness, regularity and universality in this — 


borers into his harvest. 


duty is imperiously required. The church 
must see to it that none enter the field 
unqualified. 
do so, the sin is that of the church. As 
to piety, knowledge, orthodoxy, she must 
see to it that they are qualified. He ex- 
pressed his solemn conviction that many 
called of God to enter the ministry, fail to 
do so; while on the other hand many 
enter it unealled of God. Christians are 
unfaithful ; hence these evils. 


[January 


It is | 
just as much God’s work, as though done 
God does this, and designs ~ 


If they are permitted to- 


’ 
« 


i 


' 


The churches may thus be shown to ~ 


be responsible for the purity of the minis- 
try ; but they are also, and equally res- 
ponsible for the support of faithful minis- 
ters. Many ministers so called, receive 
no support, ner do they deserve it, for 
they are devoted to worldliness, and 
preach only by the way. What then is 
to be done? Faithful ministers must be 
sustained by the churches in entire devote- 
ment to the great work. We ought, said 
the speaker, to agree to aid this object. 
Now this is precisely the design of our 
General Association. Not—as some have 
slanderously insinuated—to make laws 
for the government of the churches; but 


to obey the laws of Christ; and in this | 


work to cement and increase our love to 
Christ—to each other—to perishing sou!s. 

He stated under what circumstances, as 
he conceived, a minister of Christ may be 
exonerated from guilt, in not preaching 
with entire devotement ; viz: when those 
who could and should sustain him fail te 
do so. % 

What is now the state of things in Ten- 
nessee? In East Tennessee a majority 
of all the reading population are in senti- 
ment Baptists. They are doing much 
there for the cause of Christ, and the 
prevalence of the truth. Here, in Mid- 
dle Tennessee less is doing, but more the 
last year than before. Our missionaries 
have labored with great success. But 
two thirds of the counties of this middle 
district have not becu entered by our mis- 
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sionaries, though many of them are very 
destitute; filled with darkness and error. 
The doctrines of two seedism giving rise to 
a party called ‘* Snake Baptists’’ is very 
prevalent in some neighborhoods, and 
there especially should the gospel be 

reached. In the Western district of 
ee the brethren are doing nobly, 
as the accounts of their recent anniversa- 
ry show. Let us do what we can: God 
will bless us, and our fields of labor will 
rejoice and blossom as the ruse. 


At the close of this sermon, which was 
delivered with an energy and unction 
adapted to give its important sentiments 


_ enhanced power, the General Association, 


eonsisting of delegates from four associa- 
tions, and forty or fifty churches, proceed- 
ed to organize by the election of officers, 
appointment of committees, receiving of 
reports, &c. While this was in progress 
in the meeting house, two of the younger 
ministers were (designated to preach at the 
stand, a covered stage in the woods near 
by, with seats arranged around it. Anx- 
ious to learn as much of Tennessee preach- 


_ ing as possible, we followed to the stand; 


and were on the whole not a little grati- 
fied by the zealous and judicious enforce- 


ment of gospel truth. The chief purpose 


seemed to be to convert sinners; though 


ST 


probably four-fifths present were professed 
christians. On concluding the prelimi- 
nary business, the General Association 
adjourned to listen to an address from 


Prof. John Stevens of Cincinnati, in be- 
half of Foreign Missions. 


were invited to assemble at the stand to 
hear him. He acquitted himself nobly, 
leaving on the minds of all a deep impres- 
sion of the magnitude and sacredness of 
the interests which he advocated. The 
lateness of the hour caused some abridg- 
ment of the address, and probably dimin- 
ished the collection taken at its close. 
Thus ended the week and the day. 

Very extensive arrangements had been 
made for the accommodation of an im- 
mense multitude to hear preaching on 
Loril’s day. How grievous therefore was 
the disappointment. It proved a very 
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rainy day. The stand was therefore 
abandoned ; a very full house, however, 
with many around the doors and windows, 
gave earnest, patient attention for two 
hours to a discourse from the Secretary of 
the American and Foreign Bible Society ; 
at the close of which, under the direction 
of Dr. Howell, additional remarks were 
made by him and by brother Bullard, as well 
as by fathers Wiseman and Martin. The 
last mentioned is not a minister, but a 
veteran old soldier,—the bravest of the 
brave among the hardy pioneers in the 
settlement of the state, and again as Co- 
lonel of one of the most efficient regiments 
in the last war. Atthe age of nearly three 
score and ten, he still retains unusual phy- 
sical and intellectual vigor. He is now a 
worthy soldier in the bloodless battles of 
Immanuel. When Dr. Howell asked, 
who will head the list of those willing to 
make themselves Life Members of the 
American and Foreign Bible Society by 
the payment of thirty dollars to its treas- 
ury? Colonel Martin’s clear and mellow 
voice was soon heard, saying, ‘* put down 
my name, my brother.” Not content with 
this, he soon afterward addressed the 
crowded assembly. As he waxed warm 
with the theme, *it seemed impossible for 
him adequately to utter the emotions 
which swelled his bosom. He choked 
and faltered: yes, the voice of a veteran 
soldier, who never trembled in battle, 
now trembled like a-child. This was 
more powerful than any eloquence of 
mere words. The heart spoke, and it 
reached with overmastering power and 
persuasiveness the hearts of his hearers. 
The result was, about four hundred and 
fifty dollars was at once raised for the no- 
ble object of giving the bible faithfully 
translated to the world. | 
The Lord’s Supper was then adminis- 
tered by some of the senior ministers. It 
was a time of great warmth, tenderness 
and spirituality. The fathers spake of 
their early toils and trials ; and the chang- 


es and improved state of things now Visi- 
I 
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ble, was dwelt on with grateful joy. Du- 
ring the closing hymn there was of course 
a universal and most brotherly shaking 
of hands. Preaching at different places 
at night filled up this interesting day. 
- Monday the business of the General 
Association was resumed and completed. 
The plan for raising the requisite funds to 
carry on their domestic missions was to us 
somewhat novel. The ministers present 
were first called on to state what they 
would each pledge to raise during the 
year for this object; and then the dele- 
gates from the several churches stated 
how much they would be responsible for. 
In this way more than eight hundred doi- 
lars was promised in a short time, and this 
constitutes the capital for operations the 
ensuing year. The appointment of mis- 
sionaries is also made by the Association 
itself, instead of its board. The pay is 
very small to each; and in this way a 
larger number is engaged... We hope the 
time is not very distant, when they will 
be able more adequately to sustain these 
laborious men. 

We reached Lebanon the same eve- 
ning, and spent a quiet, toilsome day in 
the study of the pastor.. Met a small 
congregation at night ; and the next mor- 
ning by the kindness of a brother from one 
of the southern counties, we took passage 
in his buggy, and at night reached, Mur- 
freesboro, the seat of justice for Ruther- 
ford county. This too, is the location of 
Union University, incorporated two or 
three years since, at the instance of our 
Baptist friends. Only- the preparatory 
department is yet in operation; and we 
found the Rev. Jos. H.. Eaton; brother 
of the Rev. Dr. Eaton, professor at Ham- 
ilton, alone in charge of it, his associate 
‘the Rev. Cyrus Smitli having lately died. 
The brick edifice, now improved for the 
purposes of the institution, is favorably 
situated on the Southeastern part of the 
town, adjoining the very eligible site con- 
templated for the University. If our Bap- 
tist friends are true to their best interests, 
many years will not elapse before this 
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seminary is worthily built up and endow- 
ed. They have the requisite means, and 
we trust the enterprise and liberality will 
not long be wanting. How rich and last- 
ing a blessing to parents and children in 
this and the coming generations would 
such an institution prove, spreading far 
and wide the healthful! and purifying in- 
fluence of sanctified intellect. The Bap- 
tist church here is in its infancy, but is 
now engaged in the completion of a beau- 
tiful brick edifice, forty feet by fifty, with 
a Grecian portico, for their accommoda- 
tion. It will prove an ornament to this 
thriving town. and we hope the Spirit will 
be richly poured out on its occupants. 

The next day we reached Shelbyville, 
the county seat of Bedford. “The day was 
uncommonly beautiful; the family of our 
kind host, Rev. J. C. Holt, formerly of N. 
Y., welcomed us most cordially; and as 
we looked over the town and the fruitful, 
well cultivated fields which environ it on 
every side, it presented a most inviting 
aspect. The Baptist church recently 
formed is small: they have contracted 
for the erection of a brick meeting house, 
on a very eligible site, but are now usual- 
ly compelled to occupy: the court house. 
By the kindness of the Methodist Society 
we were allowed to occupy their pleasant 
house that evening, and again at night on 
the following Lord’s day. The morning 
of Friday was threatening, but we had an 
appointment at some distance from town ; 
so mounting our steeds we set forth, 
maugre the rain which began plentifully 
to pour down on us. Reaching father 
Brame’s, five miles from town, such was 
the increased severity of the storm, that 
all hope of any congregation coming out 
to meet us Was given up, and we gladly 
accepted of his generous hospitality. | It 
would be doing injustice to our readers not 
to introduce them more fully to this ven- 
erable man, who may be regarded as the 
representative of an interesting class, now 
rapidly waning away. His father, Elder 
Wim. Brame, of Richmond, Va., is hon- 
orably mentioned by father Semple in his 
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History of the Baptists. ‘he son was a 
soldier in the last war, and soon after- 
wards was licensed to preach. More than 
a quarter of a century since, he emigrated 
to this part of Tennessee, where the des- 
titution of ministers of our denomination 
forced him almost against his will to re- 
ceive ordination. Little in way of sup- 
port did he either expect or receive from 
the infant churches in his neighborhood, 
which he served with fidelity and success ; 
at the same time cultivating a farm for 
the support of his family. We should 
love to present, more at length than our 
space here will permit, the affecting inci- 
dents which we gathered from his inter- 
esting conversation, in which, with unaf- 
fected modesty and good sense, he reca- 
pitulated his course for the last twenty-six 
years. He was excluded from the church 
where his membership then was, a few 
_ years since, merely for attending a Mis- 
sionary Convention of his brethren. The 
result was that he and another brother, 
expelled for a Jike reason, became the 
“nucleus of a new Baptist church one mile 
from his house, with which we met on 
Lord’s day afternoon. It is harmonious 
and flourishing, while the anti-missionary 
body which so wrongfully excluded him, 
is approaching extinction. 

_A widowed sister of father Brame is 
‘now a member of his family, who was 
baptized by Elder John Leland, in Vir- 
ginia, near fifty years ago. She sung us 
some of his favorite hymns, and it really 
seemed to bring back the recollections of 
our early childhood, when the majestic 
and venerable form of Leland used to 
make glad the circle around our native 
hearth. Father Brame, with his worthy 
wife, this sister, a brother, and some of his 
- grandchildren, form together a most inter- 
esting group. His few, but well selected 
books, reminded us more than any thing 
we had seen, of that little library to which 
in our earliest years we had access under 
the paternal roof. These few, but well 
used volumes, had they tongues, could tell 
an interesting tale of good accomplished 
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by their perusal. Happy, guileless, heav- 
enly simplicity here witnessed ! How 
poor the compensation which greatness 
proffers, in exchange for thy peaceful 
fraiise are 

Little will our readers care for our per- 
sonal adventures and endurances in these 
few days; nor are we inclined to lionize 
ourself by the enunieration of petty inci- 
dents of drenching rain and mud through 
which.our horseback excursion led: or the 
perils of our misdirected ‘way in the 
woods,” leading us many miles aside from 
our appointment, and the haste of a most 
killing effort to reach it in season. In the 
new county of Marshall, on the south 
bank of Duck river, nearly opposite the 
mouth of North Fork, we found the new 
church, gathered by the missionary labors 
of our young brother Meacham, from Ken- 
tucky, whose services here seem to have 
been signally blessed of God, so that in a 
few months a church has been formed 
where Satan’s seat was, and two hundred 
and fifteen members already have been 
gathered into it. Their first log meeting 
house becoming altogether too small for 
them, they are now engaged in erecting 
far the most sumptuous edifice of hewn 
cedar which we have ever seen. Ina ro- 
mantic and woody region, how sweetly 
sounded the voices of these numerous 
young converts in their hymns of praise to 
Jesus, and the matchless grace which has 
lately snatched their feet from the paths of 
destruction. Long may they thus hold on 
their way, in blessed union with each 
other and with the Lord! 

Early after the Sabbath, we again reach- 
ed Nashville; and at home again in the 
‘City Hotel’? of our excellent brother 
Marshall, which no traveller reaches with- 
out grateful joy, or leaves without regret, 
we determined to make it the central point 
from which, for a few days, we might ra- 
diate forth on the right and left, as well as 
bring up some lee way in the large accu- 
mulations of‘ a travelling Secretary.” This 
city and its beautiful environs deserves 
a passing notice. Situated on the south 
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bank of the Cumberland river, more than 
two hundred miles from its mouth, it is 
easily reached by numerous steamboats 
which regulafly ply between this and al- 
most every important place on the western 
waters. ‘The’site is undulating and rocky, 
with elevations varying from fifty to one 
hundred and seventy-five feet above the 
river’s bed. It is interspersed with beau- 
tiful cedar groves, and the environs are 
justly said to ‘‘ present the richest variety 
of landscape scenery; the river seems to 
meander where it should, and the ever- 
green hills have the proper elevation and 
position to give boldness and symmetry to 
the picture; in short, it is altogether one 
of the most romantic, healthy, and flour- 
ishing little cities in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. Its present population is proba- 
bly ten or twelve thousand, and is increas- 
ing in a healthful and pleasant way, not 
by shoals of incongruous immigrants rush- 
ing in to give it a‘motley and unharmoni- 
ous character ; but by its own natural pro- 
duct of homoge neous materials. The pub- 
lic buildings are numerous and creditable 
to the state; and when the lofty acropolis, 
a square containing four or five acres, more 
elevated than any other portion of the city, 
which was purchased last winter by indi- 
vidual subscriptions and given to the 
state—shall be crowned with the contem- 
plated state capitol edifice, there will be 
nothing wanting in the completeness and 
beauty of the whole appearance. 

The regular Baptist church, under the 
pastoral care of Dr. Howell, occupy a 
beautiful and very commodious structure, 
which they have completed a few years 
since, fifty-five feet front by seventy-five 
deep, of the pure gothic order of architect- 
ure, and altogether the most, interesting 
church edifice in the city. We havea 
drawing of it, which must find a place in 
some future number of the Memorial. 
On entering the lofty and well arranged 
lecture room in its basement, we were re- 
minded of the best specimens of such 
apartments in the eastern cities. The 
church has flourished greatly under its 
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able and beloved pastor; and though the 


political excitement here—as everywhere 
else—is engrossing a large share of the 


public regards, a very encouraging attend- 
ance was present three evenings in this — 


lecture room, during election week. There 


is asmall 2d Baptist church recently or-_ 


ganized in the southern section of the city, 
which has a neat little chapel recently 
erected. ‘The Reformers occupy the edi- 
fice on Spring-street, originally erected 
for the First Baptist church. It is spa- 
cious and attractive, with a tower and 


bell, and their membership is numerous 


and intelligent. 

One fine morning during the week of 
our sojourn in the city, we rode out to 
McCrory’s Creek meeting house, some 
eight or ten miles in a south-easterly di- 
rection, to meet the Auxiliary Bible So- 
ciety recently formed there. It was one 


of those perfect autumnal days which shed — 


their soft, insinuating, pensive influence 
over the soul, and seem to lead its com- 


munings inward, and upward, in harmony — 


with the ripened and decaying objects of 
nature around us. The lofty forests with 
their thick-falling foliage throngh which 
we rode, the white and yellow harvests 
which the cultivated fields presented, with 
here and there flocks and herds and toil- 
ing swains, both black and white, present- 
ed such a picture as warms and fills the 
heart. Midway on our course, we over- 
took and passed a quiet old gentleman, 
also on horseback, dressed in gray home- 
spun cloth, with saddlebags and overcoat 
mailed on behind him. Our young friend 
and guide suddenly reined up his horse, 
acd looking over his shoulder, exclaimed, 
‘ves, it is, it is father Whitsitt!’ We 


were soon introduced, and found the good — 


old man on the way to meet our appuint- 
ment. 
prepared to appreciate his worth, and our 


rare privilege in thus unexpectedly meet- 
The remaining miles of our | 


ing him. 
ride seemed too short, and we gleaned not 
a little pleasure and profit from his inter- 
esting and instructive conversation. Him- 


By previous information, we were — 
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self, with fathers Wiseman, Fite, and 
some few others, still remain in this part 
of the state as representatives of a class of 
men now becoming every year more rare; 
who having borne the burden and heat of 
the day, in their unrequited tvils as min- 
isters of Christ, have now the satisfaction 
of seeing the cause with which their whole 
‘souls are identified, prospering more abund- 
antly than ever, and like good old Simeon, 
they are each saying, Lord, let me depart 
in peace, for my eyes have seen thy sal- 
yation. The gathering at the meeting 
house was good, and the attention and in- 
terest in the bible cause highly satisfacto- 
ty- Other excursions and personal inter- 
eourse also of a highly interesting charac- 
ter, we must leave unchronicled, lest these 
» sketches should be found intoleraly, long. 
With this first visit to Tennessee, we 
ought not to omit the mention of the de- 
eidedly favorable impression it has made 
onus. Its delightful climate, fertile soil, 
noble forests, and mountains, and rivers, 
have more than realized our expectations. 
But above all, the improvable and im- 
proving character of its population, the 
many highly estimable brethren whose 
acquaintance we have been permitted'to 
form, and for whose many excellencies 
there will ever be a place in our memo- 
ries and hearts, these have given the high- 
est charm to our brief intercourse. May 
they be rewarded for more than a cup of 
cold water they have so kandly and gen- 
erously given toa stranger! 
By reference to our statistical tables, 
page 302 of last volume, it will be seen 
that the missionary Baptists of Tennessee 
are put down at 19 associations, 360 church- 
es, 226 ordained and 61 licensed minis- 
‘ters, with a total of 25,431 members: 
while the anti-mission Baptists amount to 
96 associations, 367 churches, 179 ordain- 
ed and 19 licensed ministers, with a total 
of 13,824 members; showing a very much 
larger proportion of the latter to the form- 
er, than is found in any other state. We 
were anxious to learn the cause of this, 
and on inquiry, have had the enigma 
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solved measurably to our satisfaction. 
But lest in our attempts at explanation, we 
should give an imperfect and inadequate 
view of the subject, we have secured the 
promise from a brother, whose long and 
thorough acquaintance has admirably 
qualified him for the purpose, to prepare 
for an early number of the Memorial, an 
article doing full justice to the origin, pro-. 
gress, hindrances, and present state of the 
Baptist cause in Tennessee. We are 
sure it will be looked for and read with 
great interest. 2 

In our next we hope to give sketches of 
Missouri and Illinois. R. B. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A combined view of the Missionary enter- 
prise at the present day among the na- 
tions of the World. 


To awaken the zeal, and call out the full 
energy of any portion of the church in the 
missionary enterprise, we believe it is ne- 
cessary thatit should be made acquainted 
with the state of the world, and the amount- 
of pious labor which is devoted to the task. 
We propose to lay before our subscribers 
a bird’s-eye view of the various societies 
which are engaged in the diffusion of gos- 
pel truth ainong the benighted nations of 
the earth. The post of honor in the Mis- 
sionary army hasto be assigned to the vet- 
eran corps of the Moravians, or United 
Brethren, who organized themselves for the 
conversion of the Heathen in 1732. 

List of Missionary stations of the Uni- 
ted Btrehren, and of the Missionaries em- 
ployed in them in 1844. 


Greenland, 1773. 


New Herrnhut.—m. Brn. Mehlhose, 
Herbrich; s. Brn. Richter, Christen, 
Lund. Lichtenfels—m. Brn. Tietzen, 
C. Kogle; s. Br. Hasting. Lichtenau. 
—m. Brn. Val, Muller, J. Kogel ; s. Brn, 
Asboe, Kleinschmidt, Kruth. Freder- 
icksthal—m. Brn. Ihrer, Paulsen, Lund; 
s. Br. Uellner. Ona visit to Europe— 
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Br. and Sr. Ulbricht and Baus. 
27 persons. 
Labrador, 1770. 

Nain—m. Brn. Lundberg, Fritsche, 
Albrecht; s. Br Ribbach. Hopedale— 
m. Brn. Giltsch, Beck, Barsoe. Okkak— 
m. Brn. Knaus, Hertsberg, Aug Freytag; 
s. Brn. Martin, Vollprecht. : Hebron—m. 
Brn. Morhardt, Jona, Mentzel, Erdman. 
Total—27 persons. 

North America, 1734. 

New Fairfield—Br. Jesse Vogler—w. 
Br. Bachman. Westfield—m. Br. Miksch 
isch; s. Br. Rude. 
kees—m. Br. M. Vogler. At New Spring 
Place—s. Brn. Bischoff and Z. Schmidt. 
T’otal—10 persons. 


West Indies—Danish Islands, 1732. 


St. Thomas, New Herrnhut—m. Brn. 
Wied, Koster. Niesky—m. Brn. Sieg, 
Freytag, Hohe. Town of St. Thomas— 
m. Br. Hartvig. St. Croix Freidensthal 
—m. Brn. Haurer, Cooke; s Br. Linke: 
assistant, s. Br. Kummur. Friedensberg— 
m. Br. Meyer. Ernest Mentzel—s. 
Rr. Warner. Friedensfield—w. Br. 
Gardin ; Brn. Wedemann, Ziock.— 
Greenkey—m. Br. Kleiner. St. Jan. 
Bethany—m. Brn. Blitt, Kramer. Em- 
maus—w. Brn. Wolter, Gruhl; m. Br. 
Popp. Appointed—Br. and Sr. Geissler. 
Total 38 persons. 

Jamaica, 1764. 

Fairfield—m. Brn. Prince, Feurig; w. 
Srs. Zorn, Straubel: assistant, s. Br. Hol- 
land. New Eden—vacant. Irwin Hill—m. 
Br. George Heath. New Carmel—m. Br. 
Eliott; w. Sr. Davis. New Bethlehem 
—m. Br. Buchner. New Fulneck—m. 
Br. Pfeiffer; w. Sr. Oates: asssistant, s. 
Br. North. Nazareth—vacant. Beth- 
any—m. Br. Robbins. Beaufort—m. Br. 
Kiergaard. New Hope—m. Br. Blanford ; 
w. Sr. Mohne. Lititz—wvacant. Beth- 

-abara—m. Br. Spence. Appointed—s. 
Brn. Plessing, Ap. Lichtenthaler and 
Frieble. Total 30 persons, 

Antigua, 1756. 
St. Johns—in. Brn, Harvey, J. Heath ; 


Total— 
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w. Br. Thraen: w. Sr. Reichel. Grace 
Hill—m. Zetsche, Voss,, Grace Bay— 
m. Br. Haugk. Cedar hall—m. Br. 
Coates. Newfield—m. Br. Miller. Leb-, 
anon—m. Br. Westerby. Gracefield—m. | 
Br. Baum. Appointed—Br. and Sr. Ch. 
Lichtenthaler and R. Wullschlagel.— 
Total, 24 persons. 
St. Kitts, 1775. 
Basseterre—m. Brn. P. Ricksecker, 
Benj. Ricksecker. Bethesda—m. Brn. 
Klose, Nedwill. Bethel—m. Br. Humber- 
stone. ‘Total, 10 persons. 
‘t Barbadoes, 1765. 
Bridgtown—m. Br. Titterington. Sha- 
ron—m. Brn. Ellis; Kieldson. Mount 
Tabor—m. Br. Zippel. Clifton Hill— 
m. Br. Oerter.- Total, 10 persons. 
Tobago, 1790. (renewed 1827.) 
Montgomery—m. Brn. Renkewitz, 
Badham, Moriah, m. Br. Muntzer. Total 
6 persons. 
Surinam, 1735. 
Parimaribo—m. Brn. Treu, Tank, Dohr- 
witz, Sand, Rathling; m. Brn: Gersch- 
vity, Henn; s. Br. Meissner; w. Srs. 
Voigt, Lund. Charlottenberg—m. Brn. 
Wunche, Hartmann, Bauch. Jansa— 
Worstling Jacobs; m. Brn. Bleichen, 
Stanhe. Bambey—m. Bm. Rasmus, 
Schimdt. Salem—m. Br. Jacobs. To- 


‘tal, 31 persons. 


South Africa, 1736 (renewed 1792.) 

Genadendal—m. Brn. Teutsch, Kolbing, 
Sonderman, Brauer, Gysin, Heinrich; s. 
Sr. Hallbeck. Groenekloof—m. Brn. 
Lehman, Franke, Chriskensen. Hem- 
el-en-Arde—m. Br. Fritsch. Enon—m. 
Brn. Schopman, Stoltz. Elim—m. Brn. 
Genth, Luttering, De Fries; w. Sr. Mey- 
er. Shiloh—m. Brn. Bonatz, Lemmertz, 
Kschischang. Clarkson-m. Brn. Nau- 
haus, A. Kuster. Appointed—Br. a Sr. 
Muller; s. Br. Scharf. Total 47 persons. 

Summary—61 stations and 260 mission- 
aries, including 6 assistants.—O, what 
hath God wrought ! ps HO 

N.B. M. denotes married, -s. single 
persons, and w. widow. 
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THE MISSIONARY CANDIDATE. 


' “T heard the voice of the Lord, saying, whom 
shall [ send 2? and who will go forus? Then 
said I, here am I: send me; and he said, go!” 
—Tsaiah vi. 8, 9. 


“But, my child, are you willing to go 
far away among the Gentiles ?—are you 
willing to leave the privileges you now 
enjoy !—to give up the comforts you have 
at present 7—and forsaking father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, to go into a 
dry and thirsty land, where are scarcely 
any refreshing streams ?”’ 

Let not my Lord be angry, and I will 
speak; most tenderly do I love my hon- 
ored parents; and I feel most affection- 
ately attached to my dear brothers and 
sisters; but I think I can say,-I feel more 
than willing to leave them all for the cause 
of my dear Lord. The privileges I enjoy 
are indeed great and precious; and with 
deep humility I acknowledge, that I have 
not valued them or improved them as | 
ought ; doubtless I shall feel most keenly 
the deprivation of these privileges in yon- 
der desert ; but still my dearest Lord, per- 
mit me to leave them for a cause which 
is dearer to me than life. As for the loss 
of the comforts of my native land, if I have 
but bread to eat and raiment tg put on, 
(and these my Lord has promised to me,) 
I shall I trust be content. 

-** But, my child, you are going to a 
wilderness, where you will not only be de- 
prived of almost every help in your jour- 
ney towards your celestial home, but 
where you will meet with almost every 
hindrance :—are you not afraid to be in 
such a dangerous situation 2” 

Indeed, indeed my Lord, I should be 
excecdingly afraid; I should tremble at 
every step, only that thou hast promised 
to keep me in this extreme of danger. If 
now in the land of light and gospel privi- 
lege ;—if now in the very centre of the 
means of grace, I find my heart still hard; 
—if now continually, Iam constrained to 
sigh and say— 
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“‘T would but cannot sing: 
I would but cannot pray !” 


oh, how would it be in that dreary desert 
whither I am going: but my Lord, I cal- 
culate on no delights; J expect no special 
joys,—but this-I do expect, (for thou hast 
promised,) I cling to it as to a sheet an- 
chor, namely, Thy protecting care. 

‘‘Butif I let thee go, what canst thou 
do?” 

My Lord, thy question penetrates my 
inmost soul; for I deeply feel that,I can 
of myself do nothing. Often I fear that if 
I go, I shall occupy the sphere of some far 
more devoted laborer; if so,—oh, let me 
stay. But nay, my Lord, f cannot stay ; 
I long to tell in a far distant clime, and a 
foreign tongue, that Jesus died to save the 
chief of sinners. If this is too much to ask, 
oh let me go and bear the tracts which thy 
missionaries shall distribute; or let me 
hew their wood or draw their water. Oh, 
my dearest Lord, do not deny-me. Do let 
me occupy the meanest place and do the 
meanest service in my Saviour’s cause: 
let me at least bear the shoes of the ser- 
vants of my Lord. Pardon me my Lord, 
but I cannot stay, if in the humblest man- 
ner I can aid the work. 

‘*But my child, you are going where 
the sun does scorch by day, and by night 
the damps do chill; and what if the desire 
of thine eyes should be removed away 
with a stroke ?—or what if the little buds 
should be nipped by the midnight frost ?”” 

Again my Lord, thy question pierces 
quite through my heart,—oh what a soli- 
tary wanderer I shall be, when dejected, 
no smile to comfort me, and when sorrow- 
ful, no bosom where to tell the pangs. I 
feel: and yet my Lord, (oh let-not my ~ 
Lord be angry at my importunity,) I must 
go,—I cannotstay. If sorrow comes, my 
Lord bimself doth send it, and it shall be 
a privilege to suffer in his cause.. If I be 
bereaved, it is he who sends bereave- 
ments, and it shall be my aim to acquiesce 
if bereaved in a cause so dear. IfI be 
called to travel solitary and alone, then 
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‘ when my eyes are a fountain of tears, I 
will sing of the happy morning which 
hastens its dawn. I wiil beguile my 
journey with sweet forethought of the day 
when friends in Christ shall meet to part 
no more,—I will sing, oh, I will sing of 
Jesus Christ my Lord, and of the wonders 
of his grace; and if the short remnant of 
my days, may but be occupied for him, 
then come sorrow, come anguish, come 
bereavement, it shall be a privilege to suf- 
fer, a privilege to encounter any thing, in 
the cause of Jesus Christ. Yea, every 
thing and any thing is a privilege, if I 
may but spend, and be spent in the cause 
of Christ among the Gentiles. 

“Then go my child; lo, 1am with you 
alway, even to the end of the world.” 

S. D. 


For the Baptist Memorial. 
BIBLICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


In the year 1523, William T'yndall ut- 
tered the following sentiments : 

‘¢ A thousand books had the Papists ra- 
ther to be put forth against their abomi- 
nable doings and doctrine, than that the 
scripture should come to light. For as 
long as they may keep that down, they 
will so darken the right way with the mist 
of their sophistry, and so wrest the scrip- 
ture unto their own purpose, expounding 
it in many senses before the unlearned lay 
people; when it hath but one simple, lit- 
eral sense, whose light the owls cannot 
abide, that though thou feelest in thine 
heart, and art sure, that all is false which 
they say, yet thou couldst not solve their 
subtle riddles. Which thing only moved 
me to translate the New Testament. Be- 
cause I had perceived, by experience, that 
it was impossible to establish the lay peo- 
ple in any truth, except the scriptures were 
plainly laid before their eyes in their mother 
tongue, that they might see the process, 
order, and meaning of the text. 

‘In disputing with one who was ac- 
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counted a Jearned man, being hard presse, 
ed by the arguments of truth, he broke out 
into this blasphemous expression: ‘ We 
had better be without God’s laws than the 
pope’s.’ T'yndall, filled with godly indig- 
nation, replied: ‘I defy the pope and all 
hislaws!’ Adding, ‘should God spare my. 
life a few years, I will cause the boy who 
drives the plough to know more of the scrip- 
ture than you do.’ A memorable declara- 
tion, and which, blessed be God! was ac- 
complished in a good degree.” 

In the year 1535, Myles Coverdale re- 
marks: 

‘ Considering how excellent knowledge 
and learning an interpreter of scripture 


ought to have in the tongues, and ponder- 


ing also mine own insufficiency therein, 
and how weak I am to perform the office 
of a translator, I was the more loath to 
meddle with this work. Notwithstanding, 
when I considered how great pity it was 
that we should want it so long; and being 
grieved that other nations should be more 
plenteously provided for in their mother 
tongues than we; therefore, when I was 
instantly required, though I could not, do 
it so well as I would, I thought it yet my 
duty to do my best, and that with a good 
will. : 

‘‘Seeing that this diligent exercise of 
translating, doth so much good, and edi- 
fieth in other languages, why should it do 
evil in ours?) Methinks we have great 
occasion to give thanks unto God, that he 
hath opened unto his church the gift of in- 
terpretation and of printing—and_ that 
there are now at this time so many, who 
with such diligence and faithfulness inter- 
pret the scripture, to the honor of God, 
and edifying of his people. Wherein, 
like as when many are shooting together, 
every one does his best to be nighest the 
mark ; and though they cannot all attain 
thereto, yet one shooteth nigher than ano- 


| ther, and hitteth it better than another; 


yea, one can do it better than another, » 
And though I have failed any where, and 
there is no man but he misseth in some- 
thing, christian love shall construe all to 
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the best, without any perverse judg- 
ment. 

‘‘ Howbeit, whereinsoever I can _ per- 
ceive by myself, or by the information of 
others, that I have failed, as it is no won- 
der, I shall now, by the help of God, over- 
look it better and amend it.” 

The importance of translating the scrip- 
tures, and of amending existing versions, 
‘80 as to place before the minds of the peo- 
ple, “tin their own ‘tongues wherein they 
were born,’* every doctrine and ordinance 
of the bible, has been admitted by many 
persons, eminent both for learning and 
piety. How surprising then the fact, that 
blemishes in our commonly received ver- 
sion, ‘* which impair the beauty and obscure 
the sense of many parts of this divine vo- 
lume, should be permitted to remain, age 
after age, without any effective steps be- 
ing taken to remove them.” In looking 
over the Psalms, as translated by Booth- 
royd, Walford, and others, I have been 
delighted to see how many dark places 
have been rendered intelligible to the or- 
inary reader, which before conveyed to 
him an erroneous, or at best an indistinct 
meaning: and with your leave, Messrs. 
Editors, I beg to present to your readers 
the eighty-fourth Psalin, as amended, that 
they may judge whether my gratification 
fis well founded or not. H. 


PSALM LXXXIV. 


1 How lovely are thy dwelling places, oh LORD of 
hosts! 
2 My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth 
For the courts of the LORD: 
My heart and my flesh ery out for the living Ged, 
3 Yea, as the sparrow findeth a house, 
And, the swallow a nest for herself, 
Where she may lay her young ; 
So may thy altars be my abode, oh LORD of hosts, 
My King und my God! . 
4 Blessed are they who dwellinthy house : 
They shall praise thee everinore. Selah. 
5 Oh the blessedness of the men whose strength is in 
thee ; 
In whose hearts are thy ways! 
6 Thouzh they pass through a desolate valley, 
Yet shall they drink from a fountain ; 
~ Yea, the rain shall cover it with blessings ! 
7 They shall go from strength to strength, 
Until each one appeareth before God in Zion. 
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8 OhLORD God ofhosts! hear my prayor: 
Oh God of Jacob, hearken! Selah. 
9 Behold, ob God, our shield ! 
Look upon the face of thy Anointed! 
10 Fora day in thy courts is better than a thousand 
elsewhere. 
I had rather sit on the threshold of tle house of my 
God, 
Than dwall ia the tents of wickeduess, 
11 For the LORD God isa sun and shield ; 
The LORD will give grace and glory ; 
No good will he withhold from those who walk up- 
rightly. 
12 OhLORD of hosts! blessed is the man who trusts ia 
thee. 


THE USEFULNESS OF A MOTHER. 


I once had a friend, a minister of the 
gospel, who was afflicted with a most dis- 
tressing malady. In the midst of appar- 
ent health, activity, and cheerfulness, he 
would fall down deprived of sense and mo- 
tion, like one dead. I had often been with 
him in these paroxysms, and observed that 
they were always accompanied with a 
convulsive reaching upward, and feeling 
after something, lixe a person groping in 
darkness. The last scene I witnessed of 
this kind was fearfully appalling. There 
was the usual cry of terror, Oh! I’m 
going !’’—the shuddering grasp at vacan- 
cy—and—all was over.. He fell so vio- 
lently as to break the feeble barrier my 
outstretched arms aflorded, and sunk be- 
side me. I eagerly called for assistance 3 
we raised him to the bed—with trembling’ 
haste applied restoratives—aiid it was ma- 
ny, many minutes before any one dared 
hope that the light of life would ever visit 
him again. Slowly he opened his eyes, 
but their gaze was upward—upward—as 
if it would penetrate the ceiling, and look 
beyond it into other worlds. Presently a 
faint murmur arose from his lips. I ap- 
plied my ear to listen, but could only catch 
what appeared like an incoherent and 
dreaming utterance, about *‘a Rock.” 
Reason gradually returned to the poor suf- 
ferer, and one of its first efforts was to ask 
me to read the Bible. ‘+ Read,” said he, 
‘‘ the sixty-first Psalm!’’ [complied with 
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his request, and commenced with that most } ed softly and soothingly to tell me of the 
appropriate supplication, ‘‘ Hear my cry, compassion of the Deity, the birth of the 


O God! attend unto my prayer! From 
the end of the earth will I cry unto thee, 
when my heart is overwhelmed; lead me 
to the rock that is higher than I!""—*‘ Stop 
there !—stop there!” said he. ‘Then, clasp- 
ing his hands, he repeated, ‘‘ Lead me to 
the rock that is higher than I!” ‘This 
text is like a spell upon my life! It has 
been my salvation in every moral danger 
—the polar star which has guided my 
wanderings when I have been well nigh 
wrecked in the deceitful abyss of worldly 
folly; and I will tell you how. When I 


was a very little child, my blessed mother ' 


used to make me read to her every morn- 
ing a chapter in the Old Testament, one 
in the New, and a Psalm. It was her 
habit to question me as to what I recollect- 
ed of the chapters, mingling her explana- 
tions and instructions with my answers; 
and she would always find one verse iv 
the short psalm, which she desired me to 
take as.a sort of motto for the day, often 
repeating it, and thinking of it deeply. I 
was naturally very passionate; and one 
morning, when I had been giving violent 
sway to this master propensity of my lit- 
tle heart, my mother called me to her, and 
made me sit down as usual at her feet, 
and read my chapters. I did it very sul- 
lenly, and when I had concluded the 
psalm, she drew me clase to her, and tak- 
ing both my hands in hers, (I think I can 
now feel her soft and gentle pressure, 
and see the melting tenderness of her eye,) 
she affectionately said, Now, my dear son, 
this is your text for the day: ‘Lead me 
to the rock that is higher than I!’ ‘My 
dear boy,’ she proceeded, ‘do you know 
that you have done very wickedly; that 
you have not only grieved your mother, 
but sinned against that blessed God who 
takes care of you, and loves you.’ 

‘¢[. was subdued in an instant by my 
mother’s calm and persuasive manner. [ 
loved her to idolatry, and, stubborn as I 
was to others, she could almost change me 
into a lamb at pleasure; and she continu- 


infant Jesus—his sufferings and death, and 
that they were all borne for me. J had 
heard the affecting story again and again, 
and always with wonder; but now it 
seemed touched with living interest. I 
leaned upon my mother’s lap, and sobbed 
forth my penitence and remorse. 

‘“©¢ My dear boy,’ said she, ‘you know 
you have always felt sorry, and promised 
amendment when you have thus offended ; 
and it has only been to sin and sin again. 
Now I wish to make you feel that you 
cannot reform yourself, and you will be: 
convinced of this, if you will only think 
how many times you have wished to be 
good, and still, on the slightest temptation, 
have again offended. But there is one, 
my love, who will assist your feeblest ef- 
forts! It is the same blessed Jesus, who 
was once, like yourself, a little child, and 
had a great many more hardships to con-) 
tend with. He was tempted, and has 
promised to ‘succor those who are tempt- 
ed.’ He is ‘the Rock’ spoken of in your 
text; and it should be your constant prayer 
that you may be led to him! There is 
safety nowhere else. Whenever, then, 
my dearest boy, you feel yourself inclined 
to such sinful anger, let your first request 
be, ‘Lead me to the rock that is higher| 
than I!’ Let it be your morning and 
evening supplication, and never rest till 
you feel yourself firmly fastened there 

‘‘ She then made me kneel down; and 
kneeling beside me, with her arm clasping 
my waist, she commended me to God and: 
to his grace so fervently and so pathetical- 
ly, that the recollection of that hour will 
always linger in my memory. I thought 
I never should be passionate again. But, 
alas! even on that very day I was fre- 
quently reminded of my own weakness, 
and recalled from very near approaches 
to fretfulness and ill temper by my mo-: 
ther’s serious but sweet expressions, and 
an emphatic ‘ Lead me to the rock that is 
higher than I!’ 

‘«¢ Alas! I soon lost this devoted mother ! 
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‘She was too fatr and frail a plant to buffet 


the storms of life, and she was bowed be- 
neath them. I forgot her pious precepts, 
and my spirit was too nearly assimilated 


to a licentious world—but I can say with 


truth, that in the wildest career of folly, 


when sense and reason have been almost 
annihilated, and the voice of conscience 


has been disregarded, those very words, 


‘Lead me to the rock that is higher than 


I! have come over my benumbed senses, 


like a voice from the tomb, restoring me 
to my better self, and quickening me to a 


sense of my infatuation and guilt. 


‘I was once a victim to calumny and 


falsehoods, and the fever of my soul had 
well nigh driven me to madness; but the 


Same sweet words, in all the tenderness of 


‘my mother’s tones, fell on my burning spi- 
rit, and I was calmed. 
bereavement, too, when all that I loved 
seemed forsaking me, they entered my 
desolate heart like a dream of childhood, 
restoring to me thoughts of innocence and 
peace. 

“They at length became as the hand- 
Writing on the wall to the guilty Belshaz- 
zar. ‘Lead me to the rock that is higher 
than I!" was continually before my mind— 
hot, as heretofore, with soothing influence, 
but as something fearful and appalling. 
Go where I would it followed me, and the 
Consciousness that I had hardened my 
heart against its silent teachings pursued 
me like a ghost. It was this, under God, 
that led me to repentance. It is this that 
now shields me in temptation; and when- 
éver these horrible struggles, such as you 
have seen, come upon mé, I instinctively 
reach forth my hand, to lay hold upon ‘the 
tock that is higher than I!’ ” 


_* Nothing is more common than to talk 
if the solemnity of death, while we forget 
he greater solemnity of living ; for death 
sonly awful as the termination of life, 
ind the entrance on that state which is to 
ye decided by our course in living.” 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP. 


In that season of 
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CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP. 


The christian church by the economy 
of divine wisdom has been constituted a 
steward of ‘*the manifold grace of God.” 
The bread of life for famishing nations 
has been placed in her hands, with the 
solemn charge, ‘‘as very man hath re- 
ceived the gift, even so to minister the 
same one to another.” The good seed of 
the kingdom has been placed in her hands 
with the command to scatterit through the 
whole world. ‘The word of God, the gos- 
pel of salvation, has been put into the 
mouths of her watchmen, with the in- 
Junction to proclaim it from ‘sea to sea, 
and from the river to the ends of the 
earth.” True, you say, but what is the 
church, and who compose it? The 
church! why, it is the collective body of 
christians, to be sure. But who compose 
the church? The church is made up of 
ministers and members, public teachers, 
and private members. 

Art thou a christian man, a part of 
Christ’s chureh? + Art thou a christian 
woman, a part of Christ’s church? And 
does a part of this obligation rest on you ? 
Has Christ said to you ‘ freely you have 
received, freely give.” 

Has he not said to you in person « go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature?’ To you reader, has 
Jesus Christ, in truth, committed the gos- 
pel treasure to be by you transmitted ag 
fast as possible to the perishing millions. 
Hast thou discharged this trust? This is 
the question. Does the present hour wit- 
ness you doing all in your power to re- 
claim this world to Christ? If not, why ? 
Do you say you have no means? Means! 
it only requires a heart to pray, for the 
world is to be given to Christ in answer 
to prayer. Have you proved the prayer 
of faith to its last degree of efficacy. 

Do you complain of the want of means ? 
How much has been expended by you on 
unworthy objects, which if rightly be- 


stowed would have placed the bread of 
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life in the mouth of the starving? Are 
you waiting for some one to go for you 
and bear your bounty to the needy? Al- 
ready have many gone forth. They are 
in the fields bearing the burden and heat 
_of the day. Why then have your prayers, 
sympathetic tears and offerings been with- 
held? Are you waiting for Providence to 
open the door of entrance to the gentiles? 
The door is opened, wide and effectually. 
The nations are brought to the very thres- 
hold of the christian church. It-is but a 
step from any part of christendom to the 
remotest heathen shore. Are you wish- 
ing to ascertain the will-ef God relative to 
the heathen world?) The bible apart, 
and looking over the field, what do I see? 
I see the missionary of the cross entering 
the regions of pagan darkness, and there 
holding up the light of eternal truth. I 
see the hitherto benighted idolater receiv- 
ing that light, and rejoicing in the same. 
In other words, wherever the gospel is 
faithfully preached it becomes the power 
of God to salvation. Before its aggressive 
movements the powers and systems of 
superstition give way. ‘Converts to Christ 
are multiplied. Churches are constituted. 
Native preachers are sent. forth, and thou- 
sands are asking the way to heaven. And 
this, all this, I take to be a sure indication 
of the purpose and plan of God, relative to 
the heathen world. Seeing all this array 
of facts, shall I stand still and do nothing, 
lest I might fail to act in harmony with 
the divine mind? With all this before 
me, shall I be inactive under the pretence 
of not knowing what to do? Shame on 
such a plea. Why do we not then give 
the bread of life to the heathen? Has 
not the dying command of Christ remain- 
ed long enough as a dead letter? Has not 
Satan long enough swayed his iron scep- 
tre over earth’s multitudes? Hast thou 
no sympathies with Christ, no love for 
souls, no offering to make ? 

This has been called an age of mission- 
ary zeal, and missionary enterprise. But 
the truth is, the church is not awake. Only 
now and then, one has entered into the 
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spirit of the movements, while the great 
mass are unconscious of their obligations. 
‘Give an account of thy stewardship, for 


thou mayest be no longer steward.” 
Lien 


Pitrr Dyine anp Deap.—Lord Wel-- 
lesley returned from his glorious adminis~ 
tration at a very critical period i in our par- 
liamentary history. Mr. Pitt was stricha 
en with the malady which proved fatal— 

a typhus fever, caught from some acci- 
dental infection, when his system was res 
duced by the stomach complaints which 
he had long labored under. He soon ap- 
pointed a time when his friend might 
come to see him. This, their last inter- 

view, was in the villa on Putney Heath, - 

where he died a few days after. Lio 

Wellesley called npon me: there many 
years after; it was then occupied by my — 
brother-in-law, Mr. Kden, whom I was © 
visiting. - His lordship showed me the 
place where those illustrious friends sat. | 
Mr. Pitt was, he said, much emaciated | 
and enfeebled, but retained his gaiety and 
constitutionally sanguine disposition ; he ‘i 
expressed his confident hopes of recovery. 

In the adjoining room he lay' a corpse the 
ensuing week: and it is a sicgular and a 
melancholy circumstance, resembling the 
stories told of William the Conqueror’s, 
deserted state at his decease, that oe 
one in the neighborhood having sent 1 
message to inquire after Mr. Pitt’s state, | 
he found the wicket open, then the door 
of the house, and nobody answering the 
bell, he walked through the rooms till he 
reached the bed on which lay the minis- 
ter’s body lifeless, the sole tenant of the 
mansion of which the doors a few hou 
before were darkened by crowds of suitors” 
alike obsequious and importunate, the vul- | 
tures whose instinct haunts the carcasses 
only of living ministers.—Lord Brougham’s 
Historical Sketches, just published. 
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» ANECDOTE OF REV. ROWLAND HILL, 


: From an eye witness. 


After Mr. Hill had preached for the 
Missionary Society in Princes-street chap- 
el, Davenport, two tall, venerable looking 
men, upwards of seventy years of age, 
appeared at the vestry door. After a short 
pause, they entered, arm-in-arm, and ad- 
vanced towards Mr. Hill, when one of 
them, with some degree of trepidation, in- 
quired, ‘ Sir, will you permit two old sin- 
ners to have the honor to shake you by the 
hand?” He replied with some reserve, 
“Yes, sir;’’ when one of the gentlemen 
took his hand, kissed it, bathed it with 
tears, and said, ‘* Sir, do you remember 
preaching on the. spot where this chapel 
now stands, fifty years ago?” “Yes, I 
do;”’ was the reply. The old man then 
proceeded to say, ‘‘O,sir, never can the 
dear friend who has hold of my arm, or 
myself, forget that sermon. We were 
then two careless young men in his majes- 
ty’s dockyard, posting to destruction as 
fast as time and sin could carry us thither. 
Having heard that a young clergyman 
was io preach out of doors, we determined 
to go and have some fun; we loaded our 
pockets with stones, intending to pelt you; 
but, sir, when you arrived our courage 
failed; and as soon as you engaged in 
prayer, we were so deeply impressed, that 
we looked at each other and trembled. 
‘When you named your text, and began to 
speak, the word came with power to our 
hearts; the tears rolled down our cheeks ; 
‘we put our liands into our pockets, and 
dropped the stones one after another, until 
hey were all gone; for God had taken 
away the stone from our hearts. When 
the sermon was over, we retired; but our 
hearts were too full to speak until we came 
gear our lodgings, when my friend at my 
elbow said, ‘ John, this will not do, we are 
both wrong. Good night.’ This was all 
he could utter. He retired to his apart- 
ent, [ to mine; but neither of us dared 
yo to bed, lest we should wake in hell. 


PSALM LVI. 9. 29 


From that time, sir, we humbly hope we 
were converted to God, who, of bis infinite 
mercy has kept us in his ways to the pre- 
sent moment. We thought, sir, if you 
would permit us, after the lapse of half a 
hundred years, to have the pleasure of 
shaking you by the hand before we go 
home, it would be the greatest honor that 
could be conferred on us.”” Mr. Hill was 
deeply affected; the tears rolled down his 
venerable cheeks in quick succession; he 
fell on the necks of the old men, quite in 
the patriarchal style; and there you might 
have seen them, locked in each other’s 
arms, weeping tears of holy joy and grat- 
itude before the Father of mercies. 


THOUGHTS ON PSALM LVI. 9. 


“When I ory unto thee, tuen shall mine ene- 
mies turn back; this I know, for God is for 
me,”’ 

Bishop Horne somewhere remarks, that 
‘‘the whole Bible is like the garden of 
paradise, and the book of Psalms like the 
tree of life in the midst.’’ And, indeed, 
the living consolations furnished to belicy- 
ers from the Psalms in general, show the 
justness of the comparison. 

The above passage will furnish three 
observations relative to christian experi- 
ence. The believer is often pursued and 
oppressed by enemies. Prayer to God is 
a principal mean to overcome all enemies. 
And, finally, confidence of success arises 
from an assurance of God’s favor. 

1. The believer is often pursued and - 
oppressed by enemies.—T'he world with 
its various allurements. These entice the 
mind with pressing solicitude, and too oft- 
en entangle the affections. Thus Demas 
was caught, who forsook his best connex- 
ions, and left the noblest pursuits, at least 
fora time. ‘* Demas hath forsaken me, 
having loved this present world.” And, 
alas! how many since that period have 
forsaken the church of Christ, and aban- 
doned his righteous cause, from the same 
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principle. Reader, learn from the folly 
of others, and stand upon thy guard. The 
devil, with his numerous and strong temp- 
tations; and the flesh, with its wonderful 
corruptions. These unite to oppress the 
believer, and cause him to heave many a 
bitter sigh. The circumstances and ex- 
perience of David, of Hezekiah, of Peter, 
and of Paul, might be introduced to eluci- 
date and prove the truth of these remarks. 
But for the sake of brevity, (and magazine 
pieces require brevity,) I pass on to ob- 
serve, 

2. That prayer to God is a principal 
mean to overcome enemies. ‘When I 
cry unto thee, then shall mine enemies 
turn back.’ Moses prayed and over- 
came—Hezekiah prayed and overcame— 
Jehoshaphat prayed and was victorious— 
David prayed and proved a conqueror. 
In short, who ever prayed in sincerity and 
failed of ultimate success? It was a truth 
formerly, and it is a truth now, that ‘* who- 
soever shall call upon the name of the 
Lord shall be saved.”” Thenslet me, let 
my reader, in the way of faith and prayer, 
‘s resist the devil and he will flee from us.” 

3. Confidence of success arises from an 
assurance of God’s favor. ‘* This I know, 
for God is for me.” The true believer 
may adopt this language. (notwithstand- 
ing the objections which some have. urged 
against appropriation and experience,) and 
add, I know it from hence—he hath en- 
lightened my dark mind, whereas I was 
blind, now I see. He hath sanctified my 
affections, I love the things-of God, which 
I once despised. He hath renewed my 
will and disposed it to submission. He 
hath mortified my lusts, so that they do 
not reign; they have not the dominion 
over me. He hath made his word pre- 
cious to me a thousand and a thousand 
times. In short, he hath revealed Christ 
to my heart as the only hope of glory, as 
‘all in all,” ‘* God is for me.’ Yes, be- 
liever, he is indeed for thee. His prom- 
ises are for thy comfort, and they are ‘‘ ex- 
ceedingly great and precious.” His Son 
is for thee, his blood was the ransom of thy 


TEMPERANCE ANECDOTE: 


rily a frequenter of the alehouse and tap- | 


nish. About four or five years since, a 
few philanthropic individuals endeavored _ 
to establish a tee-total society here, to ac- 
complish which, a lecturer was had down, | 


whom was seen the above character. 
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soul, and he ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for thee. His Spirit is for thee; in 
conjunction with his word he is thy sure 
guide in the path to heaven. His grace 
is for thy daily support, and it is sufficient 


for thee. His power is for thy defence. 


His counsels are for thy direction. His 
heaven is for thy future and eternal resi- 
dence. His angels are for thy companions. 
God himself is for thine everlasting por- 
tion. Adopt the language of the prophet, 
and say, ‘fhe Lord is my portion, saith 
my soul, therefore will I hope in him.” 
Is God for thee, believer? ‘Then be sure 
to be for him in all thou hast, in all thow 
art. . 


‘¢ Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small, 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 


TEMPERANCE ANECDOTE. 


The following very gratifying fact is 
from the bordersof Wales. ‘Some twen-— 
ty years ago our town was notorious for 
bull-baiting, cock-fighting, badger- baiting, 
and prize-fighting. Amongst the most 
notorious of the latter class, was an indi- 
vidual who always excelled in the ring, 
and was supposed to have fought more 
than thirty prize-fights. Following with 
avidity this kind of life, he was necessa- 


room. Addicted to intoxication, he was | 
ripe for the commission of all kinds of | 
evil, and for the space of twenty years, | 
bore the reputation of the most consum-_ 
mate blackguard the country could fur- | 


Hundreds went to hear the claims of | 
‘‘ abstinence from all that is bad,’? among | 


The truths he then heard made a deep 
and salutary impression upon his mind. 


i 
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He signed the pledge. The rubicon hav- 
ing been passed, he was abandoned by 
his old associates, and found himself ne- 


and fresh places of resort. He betook 
himself to the sanctuary, and beneath the 


‘melting influence of the gospel, his heart’ 


“was dissolved, new feelings were induced, 
‘and new sympathies awakened. He cast 
in his lot with the people of God, and en- 
‘tered into covenant with them. 
‘tasted that the Lord is gracious,’ his 
heart yearned over his former abandoned 
“companions, and he became exceedingly 
solicitous to be the instrument employed 
in plucking them as brands from the burn- 
‘ing. He resolved to exert himself in his 
Redeemer’s cause. By affectionate and 
continuous persuasion, he prevailed upon 
one who ran the same course of riot with 
himself, to accompany him to the house 
of God. The word was conveyed with 


the Spirit’s energy and power to this indi- | 


_vidual’s conscience, and he also ‘ was add- 
ed to the church.’ But our friend having 
‘been forgiven much, loved much, and 
_whenever an opportunity occurred, he in- 
_vited the ‘strangers all around, his pious 
“march to join.’ Having thus liberally 
" scattered the seed, he has had the happi- 
ness of seeing many who pursued with 
him the ‘ broad road,’ turn into the ‘nar- 
_ tow path;’ whilst some others who have 
not indicated any desire to enlist under the 
’ banners of the cross, are leading reputa- 
ble and moral lives.” 


* 


4 


Mepicat Meren.—lIt has been stated 
from grave authority, that the medical 
» man who attends the richer inhabitants of 
 adistrict, and who oftentimes receives as 
» little for his trouble as they can possibly 
_ give him, ought to attend and supply the 
poor with medicines for little or nothing. 
_ It is so well known as not to be disputed, 

that no men do more charitable and hu- 
“mane acts than medical men; that none, 
_ hot even clergymen, give up more of their 


* 


MEDICAL MEN. 


Having || 
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time to the poor. They do it from. the 
purest principles of charity ; but why they 


_ should do more as a matter of right than 


cessitated to seek out fresh companions men of any other profession or occupation, 


has never been shown. They pay their 
share of the poor-rate, like every noble- 
man, every yeoman, and every tradesman 


in the district; and why should they do 


The nobleman does not refrain 
from receiving his rent from a poor man 
with a large family ; the yeoman does not 
supply the poor man with flour, except at 
the market price; the butcher does not 
give him meat; the upholsterer does not 
furnish him with a bed; the clergyman 
does not even marry him or christen his 
children without a fee, nor take only half 
the tithe. All men may do all these 
things occasionally—nay, it is to be hoped, 
frequently : but the medical man alone is 
called upon to do them always, because, 
it is said, attending to the poor may, per- 
chance, give him an opportunity of obtain- 
ing the rich if he should be successful ; 
although it also enables the rich man to 
avoid him, if he should be so unfortunate 
in so many cases as to raise a doubt of his 
competency. The attendance on the poor 
of the district is not merely an exercise of 
the mind, which actually costs nothing; 
it is often a matter of great labor, of great 
personal inconvenience and annoyance. 
The medicines for the poor, which ought 
to be of the same quality as those for the 
rich, are high in-price ; and the duty can- 
not, in an ordinary district, be done with- 
out an extra horse.—Archdeacon Wilber- 


force. 


more? 


Tue Curistian Era. The most an- 
cient author whom we find using the mo- 
dern mode of date, anno Domini, is the 
venerable Bede, who published his Ecele- 
stastical History in 731. It was adopted 
in France under king Pepin, and fully es- 
tablished in the reign of Charlemagne. 
The custom of beginning the year on the 


first of January, commenced in France in 
1564. 
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UNexpecrep rREeTORT.—A scofler was | steps.’ 


WINTER EVENING HYMN. 


[J ae | 


The electricity of maternal feel : 


once introduced to a minister in the follow- | ing had thrilled through these two hearts. 


ing manner: * This is Mr. 
quaintance of mine, and I am sorry to add, 


though young and healthy, never attends 
‘‘T am almost tempted 
to hope,”’ replied the minister, ‘‘ that you 
are bearing false witness against your 
‘‘ By no means,”’ said the in- 
fidel, ‘‘for I always spend my Sunday in 
The minister imme- 


public worship.” 


neighbor.” 


settling accounts.” 
diately replied, ‘‘ You will find, sir, that 
the day of judgment will be spent in ex- 
actly the same manner.” 


ANECDOTE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


The Marquis de Custine’s mother made 


earnest intercession for her father-in-law. 
Her pertinacity roused the women of the 
gallery of the Palais de Justice—the Fu- 
ries of the Guillotine as they were called— 
and so enraged Fouquier Tinville, that be 
gave orders to His ruffians to assassinate 
her as she descended the steps of the court. 
‘This striking and most affecting scene. fol- 
lowed :—‘' How was she to pass through 
this crowd of infernal, rather than human 
beings? Already some, with naked swords, 
had placed themselves before her; others, 
half clothed, had caused their women to 
draw back—a certain sign that murder 
was about to be enacted. My mother felt 
that the first symptom of weakness she 
might betray, would be the signal fur her 
death: she has often related to me that 
she bit her hands and tongue so as to bring 
blood, in her endeavor to preserve a calin 
countenance at this juncture. At length 
she observed a fishwoman among the fore- 
most of the crowd. This woman, who 
was revolting in appearance, had an in 

fant in her arms. Moved by the God of 
mothers, the daughter of the traitor ap- 
proached this woman, (a mother is some- 
thing more than a woman,) and said to 
her, ‘ What a sweet babe you have in your 
arms!’ ‘Take it,’ replied the parent. who 
understood her by one word ard glance, 
‘you can return it to me at the foot of the 


, an ac- 


It communicated itself also to the crowd, 


My mother took the child, pressed it to. 


her bosom, and held it as an egis in her, 


armis.’” 
street, where a fiacre awaited Madame de 
Custine. 
out a word. 


mothers met in another world. 


Time! Time! Time! 


for future misfortune.”’ - 


For the Memorial 
WINTER EVENING HYMN. 


Great God! around my hearth to night, 
They come wh» gifts of kindness bring; 
And every brow is fresh and light, 
As in the earliest blush of spring. 


No pinchirg want my eyes behold, 
No haggard look—no sunken eye; 
No mourner here, whose griefs untold, 

Deep in the stricken bosom lie. 


I hear the blast of winter sweep, 
Along the icy-sneeted plain, 
Whose wail is sad to them that keep 


Lone watch where want and surrow — 


reign. 


But unto me ’tis music all,— 


The light of love burns brightly here, “ 


~ 


And softly as the snow-flakes, fall 
Kind words upon the list’ning ear. 


And yet, O God, this very day 
My heart. hath sighed for something 
, \aNOTe,§ 
Nor knew beneath such gentle sway, 
Its cup of bliss was running o’er! 


H. S. Wass BURN. 


The child was restored in the. 


A dollar a | 
ped into the sea cannot be recovered, 
neither can a lost hour be regained ; once * 
lost it is lost for ever. Napoleon once said 
to some boys in a school he visited, ‘* My _ 
lads, every hour of lost time is a chance — 


| 


| 


The mothers then parted with=- 
Not a syllable was inter-_ 
changed. But, says the Marquis, with 
enthusiasm, assuredly the souls of these | 
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SANCTIFICATION. 


The divinity of the bible is one sublime, 
and well connected system of sound intellect- 
ual and practical religion. It is not the 
reverie of an enthusiast, which requires a 
man to forfeit his understanding prior to 
its reception; nor the austerity of monk- 
ism, that calls its professor from the social 
duties of human life, to spend a useless 
existence within the walls of a cloister. 

The theology of holy writ, is an inimi- 
table display of the wisdom, power, and 

complete character of God, as he stands 

-gelated unto man—and his gracious de- 
signs of mercy in the restoration of apos- 
tate creatures to purity and happiness. 

Through his Son the Almighty can- 
eels human guilt; and by his Spirit he 
reconciles the hearts of sinners unto him- 
self, and renders them obedient to his word. 

However distinct the dectrines of divine 
revelation may be in their separate dis- 
cussion, they have a strong bearing upon 
each other, and cannot stand apart inthe 
bosom of a christian. 

. Adoption differs from justification ; but 
they are never disjoined; he who has 
God for his Father, is freed from condem- 
nation at the tribuual of the eternal Judge. 

Faith and love are different graces; but 
they are implanted together in the regen- 

erate heart; and from the coummence- 

ment to the consummation of chiristianity 

jn the human soul, they do not admit of 
| B 


a moment’s separation. The same re- 
marks will apply to all the important 
truths of holy writ ;—it contains one entire 
system of divinity, the various parts_of 
which, like the different members of our 
corporeal frame, are judiciously united to- — 
gether to make one perfect body. 

Every doctrine of the scriptures has a 
strong claim upon our attention, and ought 
to be carefully studied by us as creatures 
accountable to God for our principles and 
conduct; and no topic of discourse can 
be of greater interest to mankind than 
sanctification, which is proposed as the 
subject of the present paper. 

Sanctification sometimes signifies the 
external separation of an object from 
common to religious purposes; as the 
sabbath day, the priests, the offerings, 
the tabernacle and its utensils, under 
the law.* Jesus Christ sanctified him- 
self;—that is, he set himself apart as a 
sacrifice to God, holy, acceptable, and 
well-pleasing to his heavenly father.t 

But the sanctification of which this 
essay treats, is thé restoration of holi- 
ness in the heart of man. It is therefore, 
personal and internal: and may be ex- 
pressed as the moral image of God upon 
the human soul.t ‘As he which’ hath 
called you is holy, so be ye holy in alf 
manner of conversation, because it is writ- 


* Gen. ii. 


10, &c. 


3.—Exod. xxviii. 41.—Lev. viii. 
+ John xvii. 19. t Colgs. iii, 10. 
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ten, be ye holy ; forI am holy.’’* '* With- 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord.’’} 
An unsanctified mind is totally -unqual- 
ified for communion with God, and com- 
pletely unprepared for Heaven. Unless the 
heartof a religious professor therefore be pu- 
rified by faith in Jesus Christ, his preten- 
sions to godliness are either grossly hypo- 
eiitical, or awfully delusive.t But let 
us not for a moment suppose that sanc- 
tifieation originated with man. It is not 
produced by the most strenuous efforts of 
self-righteousness ; nor is it the effect ofa 
strict adherence to the forms of morality. 
No! it is the operation of the Holy Ghost 
upon asinner’s heart. Peter says, ‘through 
sanctification of the Spirit.’’|| Neither 
Panl, nor Apollos, Cephas, nor John, nor 
any religious institution whatever, is suf- 
ficient to impart holy principles and pure 
affections to mankind; but it is ‘* God 
which worketh in us both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure.’’§ 

In regeneration, all the powers of a 
ereature naturally depraved, are reno- 
vated by a divine influence. The Lord 
the Spirit reveals the light of truth to the 
human understanding, and leads a man to 
behold his own character as an apostate 
being ; to feel his sins a burden ;—to 
repent and believe the gospel.| The alien 
is brought nigh unto his Creator; the en- 
emy reconciled to God by Jesus Christ ; 
and the whole bias of his mind complete- 
ly changed.** Luther says, ‘‘a christian 
is a new creature inanew world.” Anda 
greater than Luther declares, ‘‘If any 
man be in Christ he is a new creature : old 
things are passed away ; behold all things 
are become new.’’t¢ He professes new 
hopes, new fears, new joys, new sorrows, 
new-desires, new affections, and new an- 
ticipations. Sin gives place to holiness ; 
the world is renounced for God; and Hea- 


*j Peter i. 15, 16. and Rey. xxi. 27. tHeb. 
xii. 14, t Acts xv. 9. || 1 Peter i. 2. 
$1 Cor. iii. 6. 7. and Phil. ii. 13. ] See 


Mark i. 15.—Jcuhn xvi. 8. and Eph. ii. 12, 13. 
"2 Fpn. fi 12. io... 2 ftr2"Cor. ¥. 17, 


SANCTIFICATION. 
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ven is the object of supreme delight, in- 
stead of the earth. 
Regeneration is the commencement 
of sanctification; and the same spirit by 
which it is begun, is essential to its con- 
tinuance : therefore, the Holy Ghost takes 
up a lasting abode in the renewed 
heart.* Sanctification is progressive in 
its influence upon the human mind. Jt is 
the growth of that very life which ig 
communicated in regeneration. This 
is @ position so natural, so scriptural, 
and so self-evident, that it seems as- 
tonishing how it can be doubted; and 
doubted too, as opposed to an orthodox 
faith. What! Is the noblest, fairest, 


and best of Jehovah’s works an unaccount-- 


able, unnecessary and degrading excep- 
tion to all his other modes of operation? 

Is the temple of the living God, the 
only building that was never designed to 
be carried an inch above its foundation ?} 
Are the trees of righteousness the only 
plants which never shoot towards hea~ 
ven ; never increase their dimensions; nev- 
er extend their branches, and multiply the 
beauties of their foliage ?{ Are the mental 
powers of christians the only intellects that 
are disqualified for expansion ?|| Is the 
household of faith the only family in ex- 
istence whose children are rickety by des- 
tination—dwarfs by enactment,—and in- 
fantile through lapse of ages ?§ 

To oppose the doctrine of progressive 
sanctification, under a pretence .of exalting 
the riches of divine grace, and the free- 
ness of salvation is as sound in divinity, as 
stoicism in philosophy. Such theologists 
keep their christians in perpetual child- 
hood ; or reduce them to mere machines, 
to give all the glory of their religion to God, 
and the disciples of Zeno robbed man of 
the tender sensibilities of his nature, and 
converted him into a stone to make 
him a hero. ; 


* John xiv. 16.—Eph. i. 14., and 1 Pet. i. 2. 


t1 Cor. iii. 9. and vi. 19. t Isaiah xi. 3. 
|| 2 Pet. iii. 18. § Gal. vi, 10. and Eph. 
iii. 15. 
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Progressive sanctification, is anala- 
gous to all the established rules and re- 
vealed operations of the Almighty. He 
could have created heaven and earth, an- 
gels and men, and all things in a mo- 
ment; but it was his pleasure to occupy 
six days in their production and orderly 
arrangement.* He could have sent Mes- 
siah into the world on the immediate ex- 
pulsion.of Adam from Paradise, but he 
let four thousand years roll round before 
the Redeemer became incarnate. He 
could change the seasons in an instant, 
from the depth of winter to the height of 
summer; but he moves the earth upon 
her axis by a suitable gradation. 

On the progressive influence of sancti- 
fication, the scriptures are express. ‘* The 
path of the just is as the shining light that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.’’} ‘* The kingdom of heaven is like 
to a grainofmustard seed, which a man took 
and sowed in his field ; which indeed is the 
least of all seeds; but when it is grown, it 
is the greatest among herbs, and becometh 
a tree; so that the birds of the air come 
and lodgein the branches thereof."’{ ‘‘ The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven 
which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the whole was 
leavened.’’|| 

In the church of God there are babes that 
must be fed with milk; and persons of 
full age who can digest strong meat.§ St. 
John writes to little children, young men, 
and fathers in the sacred household.  _ 

Christians are commanded to give all dil- 
igence to their high vocation; ‘‘ to add to 
their faith, virtue ; to virtue, knowledge ; 
to knowledge, temperance; and to tem- 
perance, patience ; and to patience, godli- 
ness; and to godliness, brotherly kindness ; 
and to brotherly kindness, charity.** 
They are exhorted to ‘‘ grow in grace, and 


* Gen. ii. 2, 3, and Exod. xx. 2. 


t Prov. 
iv. 18. $ Matt. xiii. 31, 92. || Matt. 
xiii. 33. § Heb. v. 12, 12, 14... 9 1 John 
ii, 12, 13.0 - ** 2 Peter i:'5, 6,7. 
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in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.""* It is very evident, there- 
fore that sanctification on the human mind 
is progressive in its influence; and it is 
highly requisite to attend to the means of 
its advancement;—these are, Fervent 
prayer to God :—‘* Ask and it shall. be 
given you; seek and ye shall find ; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.’ He 
giveth more grace.t A diligent and 
an humble perusal of the sacred scrip- 
tures. ‘The man whose delight is in the 
law of the Lord, ‘‘shall be like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water, that bring- 
eth forth his fruit in his season ; hisleaf al- 
so shall not wither; and whatsoever he 
doeth shall prosper.”{ Religious con- 
versation :—‘ He that walketh with wise. 
men shall be wise.’’|| ‘+ Oimtment and 
perfume rejoice the heart; so doth the 
sweetness of a man’s friend by hearty coun- 
sel.”§ ‘ They that feared the Lord spake 
often one to another.” J ‘But ye, beloved, 
building up yourselves on your most holy 
faith.”** « The suppression of evil tem- - 
pers” :—Grieve not the holy spirit of God, 
whereby ye are sealed unto the day of re- 
demption. Let all bitterness, and wrath, | 
and anger, and clamor, and evil speaking 
be put away from you with all malice.”++ 


‘The Spirit, like a peaceful dove, 
Flies from the realmsof noise and strife, 
Why would we vex and grieve his love, ’ 
Who seals our souls to heavenly life 2” 


To the means already expressed, may; 
be added—the public worship of God :— 
‘They go from strength to strength every 
one of them in Zion.” ‘+ Those that be 
planted in the house of-the Lord, shall 
flourish in the courts of our God. They 
shall bring fruit in old age ; they shall be 
fat and flourishing.” tt : 2 
Sa ee eee oe 

* 2 Peter iii. 18, and James iy.6. + Matt. 
vii. 7. t Psalm i. 23. {| Prov. xiii. 20. - 
§ Prov. xxvii. 9. J Mal. iii. 16... ** Jude 
verse 20. tt Eph. iy. 30,31. tf Psalm 
Ixxxiv. 7. 
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“There grow thy saints in faith and love, 
Blessed with thine influence from above ; 
Not Lebanon with all its trees, 

Yields such a comely sight as these.”’ 


The ordinances of God are graciously 
appointed to promote the advancement of 
pure religion in the human heart, and in 
the sanctuary, the righteous, ‘‘ with open 
face beholding as in a glass the glory of 
the Lord, are changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.’’* ie 

It is incumbent upon ‘every one that 
nameth the name of Christ to depart from 
iniquity.”+ ‘Therefore my beloved bre- 
thren, be ye steadfast, unmoveable, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know that your Jabor is 
not in vainin the Lord.”’t T, WW 


A 


COMPARING POSSESSIONS. 


A gentleman one day took an acquaint- 
ance upon the top of his house to show 
him the extent of his possessions; waving 
his hand about, ‘* There,” says he, ‘‘ that 
ig my estate’’—then pointing to a great 
distanee on one side, ‘* Do you see that 
farm?” ‘ Yes.” ‘ That also belongs to 
me.” ‘Then said his friend, ‘* Do you see 
that little village out yonder?” ‘ Yes.” 
“Well, there lives a poor woman in that 
village, who can say more than all this.” 
‘Aye, what can she say?” ‘* Why, she 
can say, ‘Christ is mine.’’’ He looked 
canfounded, and said no more, 


en 


Whenever you do an evil action, trace 
it back to its cause; aud then carefully 
endeavor to do so ng more, and pray with 
all your might against the original cause 


of it. 


* 2 Cor. iii, 18. { 2 Tim. x3.19. ¢ 1 Cor, 


av. 58. 


THE SALUTATIONS OF HELL. 
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THE SALUTATIONS OF HELL, OR THE 
GREETINGS OF THE DAMNED; 


A SERMON, 


By the late Rev. John Ryland, D. D., Presi- 
dent of the Baptist College, Bristol, Eng. 


We beg our readers to pay particular 
attention to this very extraordinary and 
powerful sermon, which was never before 
published, and which we have procured 
expressly for the Memorial.—Ep. 


Isaiah xiv. 10.—Art thou become like unto us? 


‘‘O earth, earth, earth, hear the word 
of the Lord.’”’? Such was the solemn ex- 
clamation of the prophet of old, when he 
would excite universal and serious regard 
to the important message he was about to 
deliver in the name of Jehovah. But per- 
mit me, for once, to adopt a very different 
address, while I attempt to arouse the 
minds of slumbering sinners. 

O earth, earth, earth, hear the words of 
the damned! Their awful language is 
recorded by the prophet Jsaiah: ‘Art 
thou become like unto us?’’ These words, 
full of terror as they are, may yet afford 
a profitable subject of meditation, to both 
saint and sinner. All will allow the pro- 
priety of calling on the latter, not only to 
consider his ways, but the end of them; to 
think whither he is posting, and what is 
that abode which he seems resolutely de- 
termined to take by violence for his own. 
Approach, then, the borders of this pits. 
stand on the edge of this precipice; and 
before you determine to venture in, smell 
the steam of the brimstone, listen to the 
rattling of the chains, and hear the saluta- 
tions of these your future companions— 
with what greeting they address each 
other—it may be, God will thus incline you 
to repent of your choice, to accept that re- 
demption we publish unto you, to embrace 
the ministry of reconciliation, to flee to Je- 
sus who saveth us from the wrath to come. 

And ye, children of God, ye, fellow- 
citizens with the saints, ye co-heirs with 
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the blessed Jesus, ye inheritors of eternal 
life—think not this solemn subject unde- 
serving your regard. 

I am far from believing the soul-dis- 
tressing, God-diskonoring doctrine of fall- 
ing from grace; far from believing that all 
the fraud or force of the infernal powers, 
shall ever pluck you from the hands of 
Christ, or drag you into that prison. No, 
brethren, it is not the devil that keeps the 
keys of his own dungeon—it is your friend, 
your brother, your soul’s mystical bride- 
Zroom, your spiritual head, who has the 
keys of hell and of death. And will he 
ever unlock those grating doors to admit 
one of his own family, one of his own 
members, the purchase of his blood, and a 
partaker of his spirit? Impossible! ‘+ No 
man ever hated his own flesh, but nourish- 
eth and cherisheth it.”’ Banish, then, the 
impious thought, that Jesus will thrust 
them into hell, who were once ‘* members 
ot his body, of his flesh, and of his bones.”’ 
‘Yet you also may find it profitable to pay 
a mental visit to those dark domains which 
you shall never enter in reality; to de- 
scend in idea into that place of banish- 
ment, and contemplate the everlasting 
burnings from which you were rescued by 
his almighty power. It will tend to pro- 
mote your humiliation, who ‘were by 
nature children of wrath even as others ;”’ 
it will excite your gratitude to the Saviour, 
increase the joys of your deliverance, and 
stimulate your thankful diligence in obe- 
dience, while you adore divine justice in 
the righteous punishment of those who are 
actually plunged into that dreadful abyss; 
and implore divine mercy to stop others 
whe are now treading the downward road. 

The prophet in this chapter, having 
foretold the return of the Jews from the 
Babylonish captivity, introduces a tri- 
umphal ode, which he puts into the mouths 
of his countrymen, depicting in the most | 
lively colors, the wonderful justice dint 
played in the downfall of that idolatrous | 
and oppressive empire. It commences; | 
(verse4) with expressions of sudden amaze- | 
yaent and joy at the unexpected revolu- | 
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tions which have taken place. The whole 

earth is represented as now at rest, and 

its inhabitants as triumphing at the ty- 
rant’s fall, the very fir-trees and cedars of 
Lebanon, perhaps introduced as emblems 
of the princes of the nations, exulting over 

the king of Babylon; and then hell is de- 

scribed as exciting its inhabitants, espe- 

cially the departed spirits of the mighty 
chieftains and conquered kings, who had 

been hurried thither before their time by 
the Chaldean victors, to rise up from their 
thrones and meet the ghost of Belshazzar, 
whom they taunt with insulting saluta- 
tions, seeming to console themselves with 
his calamitous catastrophe. Then the 
Jews are again introduced, with fresh ac~ 
clamations of wonder at his abasement, 
and the passengers who find his unburied 
corpse, are supposed narrowly to examine’ 
it, and to inquire, **Is this the man who 
made the earth to tremble, who shook the’ 
kingdoms?’ And lastly, Jehovah closes 
the whole by dooming all the race of the 
guilty monarch to utter extermination, and’ 
threatening to sweep the seat of his em- 

pire with the besom of destruction. 

The grandeur of this poem, superior in 
sublimity to any thing written by the pen - 
of man, has been justly celebrated by the 
ablest critics, while it has been suggested 
with probability, that the imagery, in that 
part which describes the infernal regions, 
was borrowed from the funeral rites of the 
Hebrews, and the mode of burial adopted 
with respect to their most distinguished 
personages.* However, our present ob- 
ject is not a critical examination of poetic 
beauties, but a practical improvement of | 
the most solemn realities of the invisible 
world, mercifully made known to us by 
the warnings of inspiration. Let those 
whose souls are safe, attend to the former 
at their leisure—let us all, now in the 
house of God, fix our attention solely on © 
the latter. From these words we may 
safely infer the three following awful, but — 


-— 


* Lowth on the ssered poetry of the Hebrews. , 
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instructive observations, which I will very 
briefly state and explain, and afterwards 
more largely illustrate. | 

I. There may be a considerable differ- 
ence, in the present life, between some 
" persons and others, who yet may all meet 
in hell at last. 

Thus the Babylonish tyrant ig repre- 
sented in the contest, as once far surpass- 
ing the meaner despots of his time in 
worldly pomp and temporal grandeur. 
He made the earth to tremble, and shook 
the kingdoms, yea, he made the world a 
wilderness and destroyed the cities there- 
of; he opened not the house of his prison- 
ers where captive chiefs and fettered mon- 
archs languished and expired. Yet even 
he was brought down to hell, to the sides 
of the pit, while all the inhabitants of the 
realms of wo are moved for him to meet 
him at his coming. The strong among 
the mighty speak to him out of the midst 
of hell. Jnfernal hatred and indignant 
rage excite the vengeful ghosts; and de- 
ceased warriors, even the leaders of routed 
armies, or kings of vanquished nations, in- 
sult their former conqueror.. 

Heretofore, he had slaughtered their 
forces, ravaged their countries, plundered 
their palaces, and sent them from the 
bloody field to the loathsome dungeon, or 
from pining exile down before him to their 
dark abode. But now he follows; hither 
his naked ghost descends, without royal 
pomp, without the noise of his viols, as 
wretched and as helpless as his royal cap- 
tives, or his butchered foes; yea, viler 
than the meanest, or the most abject of his 
former slaves. In vain did he once say 
in his heart, ‘* I will ascend into heaven, 
above the stars of God, I will be like the 
Most High.’’ Impartial justice regards 
not his former glory, except it be to abase 
it. Almighty power crushed him with 
the greatest ease, and though he had been 
used for a while as the scourge of nations, 
behold him cast out like an abominable 
branch into the flames of hell. 

But this observation concerns not only 
ungodly princes, the descendants or rivals 
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of Nimrod, that mighty hunter before the 
Lord; we ourselves, whatever our situa- 
tion may be, are included in the admoni- 
tion it implies. Ah, how vain are all the 
transitory, the external, the nominal dis- 
tinctions which are obtained for awhile 
among the sons of men! ‘* Without faith 
it is impossible to please God.’”? ‘+ With- 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord.” 
‘Except a man be born again he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.’”? These are the 
absolute decrees of heaven, and shal] never 
be set aside in favor of any individual of 
the human race. But oh, what different 
characters are shut out of heaven by the 
same act of exclusion! Broad is the road 
that leads to destruction, and many and 
various are the classes of men that go in 
thereat. How many of the rich and vp- 
ulent will find that their riches cannot 
profit them in the day of wrath! How 
short lived are the pleasures of the volup- 
tuous! How soon will many, who are 
now living sumptuously every day, cry in 
vain for a drop of water to cool their 
tungues which shall be tormented by 
quenchless flames! while the poor, the in- 
digent, the miserable, who too often vain- 
ly fancy that their present suffering will 
excuse them from future punishment, 
though they continue in sin and unbelief, 
shall then find that sin deserves, not only 
all the miseries of this life, and death it- 
self, but also the pains of hell for ever. 
How will many of the wise and learned, 
hereafter, own their ignorance of the one 
thing needful, while the most illiterate 
shall find that their being no scholars, was 
no excuse for living without God in the» 
world. In short, divine vengeance shall 
inflict the deserved doom, with impartial 
severity, on all those who know not God, 
and obey not the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Ungodly princes and vicious slaves, the 
audacious profligate and formal professor, » 
the proud pharisee and licentious nocturnal- 
ist, shall in like manner be driven from 
the presence of God, and-feel the power of | 
his anger, in proportion to the nature, 
number, and aggravation of their respect- 
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ive. crimes. Neither their former tempo- 
ral circumstances, nor their exterior con- 
duct, nor their religious privileges, nor 
their outward professien, will make any 


difference, except as they may have en-. 


hanced or restrained the evil ef their lives. 
It is true that he who knew his Master’s 
will and did it not, shall be beaten with 
many stripes; while he whe knew it not 
and did things werthy of stripes, shall be 
beaten with comparatively few stripes. 
None shall be punished for those sins 
which they never committed, but every 
sin shall be punished in proportion to its 
criminality. dn one view, all sins are in- 
finite in demerit; that is, as they are viola- 
tions of infinite obligations, and, therefore, 
all shall have punishment in one respect, 
infinite; that is, in duration; but in ano- 
ther view, all sins are finite, and vary in 
their degree of malignity, according te in- 
numerable circumstances; and, therefore, 
there will, no doubt, be an inconceivable 
variety, as to the intensity ef torment 
among the damned. But miserable, eter- 
nally miserable, though not equally so, 
will be the lot of all those who die ina 
state of unregeneracy, impenitency and 
unbelief. 

Ii. Some will go to hell, that will make 
the other damned wonder to see them in 
that place of terment. 

Not only may there he some difference 
in the present life, between those who 
meet at last in the world of wo, but the 
difference so great, that the recollection of 
it may fill hell itself with wonder at the 
entrance of some particular characters into 
the regions of misery. ‘Our text evidently 
speaks the language of surprise; ‘* Art 
thou become like unto us?” say the lost 
spirits of the kings of nations, to the ruined 
Belshazzar, filled with astonishment to see 
him brought down to the infernal pit, who 
had before. smitten the people in wrath 
with a continual stroke. His conquered 


foes, once the victims of his relentless fu-- 


_ ry, and his cringing vassals, who on earth 
had reverenced his grandeur and majesty, 
as though he were more than human, 
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alike stand aghast at his destruction. 
Scarcely can they believe that he whom 
justice has now levelled with themselves 
in abject misery, is he who once ruled the 
nations in anger. And doubtless there 
have been many others, both ef similar 
and widely different characters, besides 
this unhappy monarch, who have excited 
wonder in hell, by the comparison between 
their former situations, whether in civil 
dignity or religious privileges, and their 
final complicated wo. Our Lord himself, 
in his severe rebuke of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, assures us that exalted honors, 
peculiar credit among others, and special 
privileges being abused, would sink hypo- 
critical professors and self-righteous Phat- 
isees into greater damnation. He taught 
also that ebstinate infidelity, under supe- 
rior degrees of light and evidence, would 
render it less telerable fer the inhabitants 
of Cherazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum, 
in the day of judgment, than for the na- 
tions of Tyre and Sidon, or even Sodom 
and Gomorrah. By parity of reasoning, 
I do not hesitate to say, that the punish- 
ments of such sinners as perish in En- 
gland, under the sound of the gospel, which. 
they have neglected and despised, will be 
more awful and severe than the doom of 
negroes and hottentots. It is not to dis- 


| play our rhetoric, but seriously to alarm 


your consciences, that we teil you, that 
unless yeu repent, heathens and Turks 
will ere long be astonished at your sin, and 
at the just severity of your condemnation. 
They will express their surprise to see 
you come to hell from the land of bibles, 
and say, ‘‘ Art thou become like unto us?” 

Iif. That lost spirits will exult over 
each other, and rejoice in each other’s 
misery- 

Our text seems to imply this. It is 
plainly the language of sarcastic insult. 
The vanquished foes and the oppressed 
subjects of the departed tyrant, who had 
gone down to hell before him, now meet 
him at his entrance into the unseen world, 
and triumph oyer him in his state of de- 
gradation and despair. Far as lost spirits 
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will be from all satisfaction, or even a 
momentary happiness, yet in many cases, 
they will no doubt feel a kind of infernal 
pleasure in the destruction of others. All 
semblance of good nature and friendship, 
of love and affection, which once existed 
between some of the ungodly; shall be 
done away. Even they who ate together 
the bread of oppression, or drank together 
of stolen waters, and accounted them 
sweet, shall now upbraid and insult each 
other. Close companions in sin, who had 
been mutual tempters, shall now be not on- 
ly companions in torments, but tormentors 
to each other. They will for ever lace- 
rate each other’s conscience, and harrow 
up the powers of their souls. The fierce 
and vengeful passions of the mind, malice 
and envy, spite and rage, will then be let 
loose with tenfold fury. Men will be giv- 
en up to the full dominion of their evil 
passions and evil tempers, which they in- 
dulged on earth; and while this necessa- 
rily precludes all idea of sympathy, it 
naturally confirms our opinion, that they 
will be glad to see others who had injured 
or oppressed them, or whom they hated, 
envied, or dreaded in this world, involved 
in the same condemnation with them- 
selves. The prophet Ezekiel represents 
the wicked as gone down into hell with 
their weapons of war, viz., with increased 
enmity to God, and with all the evil dis- 
positions of their hearts, which render them 
hateful to him, and induce them to hate 
O direful regions of ever- 
lasting misery! Who can describe the 
horrors of these dreadful abodes? No- 
thing but obedience to divine authority, 
and benevolence to our perishing fellow- 
sinners, whom we wish to warn that they 
come not to that place of torment, could 
induce us to dwell on such an awful sub- 
ject, or unveil before our hearers the hor- 
rors of damnation. But for their sakes, 
who have so often turned a deaf ear to the 
vaice of the charmer—who have made 
light of the message of reconciliation, and 
caused the ambassadors of p2ace to weep 
bitterly—for their sakes would we sound 


one another. 
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the alarm, praying that God would attend 
it with the energy which shall cause the 
last trumpet to awaken the dead. Wil- 
ling to try every spring of action, O sin- 
ners, we address your fears as well as 
your hopes, and knowing the terrors of the 
Lord, we would persuade men to pay a 
mental visit to the world of wo; if perhaps 
it may be a means of preventing their ae- 
tual entrance into that place of torment. 
To illustrate, therefore, in the most strik- 
ing manner, the preceding observations, 
give me leave to propose that we should 
place ourselves in zdea at the gates of hell, 
and take especial notice of some peculiar 
characters among those who may enter 
the portals of destruction; and that we 
hearken, as it were, to the dreadful salu- 
tations and the sarcastic insults with which 
the children of disobedience aggravate 
each other’s wo. 

Oh! could we really draw back the 
curtain, and look into the invisible world, 
what a scene would open to our view! 
When we consider the number of man- 
kind in every quarter of the globe, we may 
conclude that every moment transmits 
some fresh inhabitant to the other worlds. 
Heaven is continually resounding with 
praises for new instances of the triumphs 
of grace; and hell receives every hour 
crowds of sinners into her enlarged do- 
mains. 

Placed then at the wide gate of destruc- 
tion, I notice the multitudes that throng 
the broad way that leads thither. I view 
the wretched ghosts of idolaters, adulterers, 
tyrants, and extortioners—the profane, the 
profligate, the unjust, the unholy, the ig- 
norant, the self-righteous—them that lov- 
ed the world, or sin, or self, rather than 
God; in short, those who in what mode 
soever lived without God in the world, 
now descending into that place of punish- 
ment, where divine justice shall for ever 
glorify itself by rendering unto sinners of 
every class according to their works. O, 
accursed sin, what hast thou done! By 
what unnumbered ways hast thou ruined 
unnumbered millions! 
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But as we proposed to notice particular - 
instances, let us imagine that among the 
throng of lost sinners, just entering into | 
misery, one appears, like Saul among the - 
children of Israel, or rather-the children of | 
Edom, elevated above the rest, at whose 
approach hell from beneath is moved, and 
the alarm is suddenly given, that his holi- | 
ness is coming. Methinks hell is startled 
at the very name of holiness. Its aftright- 
ed inhabitants exclaim, ‘‘ Bar the gates, 
bar the gates; nothing that is holy shall 
enter here.” ‘‘ Leave your uproar ;’’ re- 
plies Satan, “here is nothing of holiness 
but the name. Behold my son, my first- 
born, who under that appellation disguised 
the man of sin, and while he pretended to 
be the vicar of Christ, was in fact my own 
deputy and vicegerent, and the real anti- 
christ.”” And new, behold, whole crewds 
throng round the wretched ghost. The 
departed spirits of cardinais and metro- 
‘politans, monks and friars, and numerous 
other tribes who once received him as 
their lord god, the poepe,—who, while on 
earth, thought it their highest honor to kiss 
his slipper, hold his stirrup, or even to re- 
ceive his more distant benediction—-these 
now express their wonder and astonish- 
ment, and with a mixture of surprise and 
insult, accest him in the language of the 
text, ‘‘Art thou become like unto us? 
Once we beheld thee sitting in the temple 
of God, showing thyself as thou wast God, 
claiming power to remit sin, and profess- 
ing to have the keys of heaven and hell in 
thine own custody; thou that seldest par- 
dons to others, art thou awfully condemn- 
ed? Thou that openedst heaven to others, 
art thou brought down to the infernal pit? 
How art thou fallen, O Lucifer, son of the | 
morning! No more are we dazzled at 
the splendor of thy triple crowa—no longer 
do we dread the thunder of thine anathe- 
mas—thou thyself art made our anathe- 
ma, and sunk deeper in misery than we 
thy blinder dupes.’’ He who trod on the 
necks of princes, is now made the footstool 
of the common herd. Surely, if the text 
will apply to any besides Belshazzar him- 
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self, it must be applicable to the great an- 
titype of Babylon*; and surely the three 
observations laid down in the beginning of 
the discourse, would in this case be re- 
markably verified. 

Thus, could we view the entrance of 
secular, as well as ecclesiastical tyrants 
and oppressors into that place of torment, 
whether they had an opportunity to act 
out their principles of pride and cruelty, 
in a larger or smaller degree, we might 
expect te see many who were once their 
cringing vassals, that groaned beneath 
their despotic yoke, but who would now 
insult them with sarcastic gratulation. 
‘Art thou become like unto us?” say 
they to him who once disdained to set 
them with the dogs of his flock. ‘Once 
we trembled before thee, while the pride 
of thy heart taught thee to treat us as rep- 
tiles, who belonged not to the same class 
of beings as thyself. But now, behold 
thou art become such as we, and all thy 
pageantry and pomp are gone for ever! 
Receive now the reward of thy doings; 
exchange now thy purple robe for purple 
flames; thy sumptuous fare for endless 
want; thy flattering levee for the eternal 
scorn, contempt, and insult of these thy 
wretched companions, who gladly see thee 
as far sunk below them ‘in misery, as thou 
wast raised above them in arrogance and 
pride.” 

See the descent of the man of pleasure, 


* If we reflect for a moment on the blasphe- 
mous claim of the pope of Rome, not to mention 
the enormous vices of too many of the successors 
of St. Peter, no protestant surely can be offended 
at the representation of a pope going to hell, or 
charge the description as savoring of unchristian 
severity; nor yet that a number of poor deluded 
papists should be represented as rising up to 
meet him upon his entering the infernal regions. 
The author had no intention to imply that none 
who wear the name of papist, can be in a state 
of salvation. He firmly believes that there are 
some who have not known the depths of Satan, 
whose salvation shall prove that there is nothing 
too hard for the Lord. 
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and notice with what manner of saluta- 
tion he is addressed by his former com- 
panions who had been cut off in their sins 
before him—those who were once his bo- 
som associates, with whom he had drank 
wine in bowls, and forgotten the afflictions 
of the needy—those whom he had enticed 
to join with him in his midnight revels, 
and whom he had led into all the excess¢' 
of dissipation and debauchery—they meet 
him at his coming, and instead of pitying 
his calamity, insult and aggravate his 
woes. Their former semblance of friend- 
ship has utterly vanished—not a word of 
condolence—not a sigh of sympathy have 
they now to bestow; but thus they taunt 
and upbraid him: “ Art thou beeome like 
unto us? thou whom once we envied as 
able to sin with less remorse than we, no 
longer envied now—thou who heretofore 
couldst laugh at hell as a mere bugbear, 
and ridicule the ehecks of conscience we 
sometimes felt, as the effects of supersti- 
tion, and the signs of a mean and timid 
spirit? How fatally true have we found 
the monster we were emboldened by thee 
to disregard! How have these flames 
given thy daring infidelity the lie! Sure- 
fy the laughter of fools is madness! the 
mirth of the sinner is mischievous mad- 
ness! O that we had never been cursed 
with thy acquaintance on earth, there to 
partake of thy sins, here of thy plagues— 
persuade us now that these pains are ima- 
ginary—prove sin to be harmless, and 
eternal misery a fiction—yea, tell us how 
to put an end to our existence, or lull 
those fspirits which thou once toldest us 
would have no consciousness after death, 
into slumber and insensibility. Misera- 
ble ghost! In vain would be the attempt 
to divert thy own mind from its horrors— 
no relief canst thou afford to thyself, and 
none to thy former associates. ~Thou hast 
no delight in our company, and we have 
none in thine, save the wretched satisfae- 
tion of seeing thee sunk deeper in misery 
_ than ourselves. He that laughed at our 
fears, and allured us onward in sin, is sub- 
ject to the like punishment with us, and 
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as unable to bear it.’? Thus will the re- 
collections of their former pleasures only 
aggravate their present pains, while too 
deep a gloom has overwhelmed them for 
a sprightly “‘faney to disperse. Memory 
loads them—imagination presents no 
scenes but those of terror—reason con- 
demns them—their infuriated passions 
torment them—conscience upbraids them, 
and they mutually insult and merease 
So end the 
pleasures of sen, bat they wish in vain for 
myriads of ages to end ts pains. 

Let us now view the formal, self-right- 
cous meralist. He also is accosted with a 


| similar salutation, *‘ Art thou become like 


unto us? thou whom we heard so often 
saying, more in the language of self-grat- 


ulation, than humble adoration, ‘ God, I 


thank thee that I am not as other men.’ 
But where is the difference now? Say 
no more, ‘Stand by, EF am holier than 


ye are;’ for thou art become wretched as — 


we—thy portion is with hypocrites and un- 


| believers—thy fastings, thy prayers, and 


thy alms-deeds, which were done to be 
seen of men—thy constant adherence to 


‘the church, and regular preparation fo- 


the sacrament—thy exact observation of 
ceremonies, days, and times; though they 
were expected to commend thee to the 
applause of thy own bosom, the approba- 


_ tion of the virtuous, and the plaudit of God, 


have all failed thee. Thy good works, 
which were to have purchased thee a seat 
in glory, were mere tinsel—thou wast 
weighed in the balances and found want- 
ing. 
eousness of Christ—thou deridedst the re- 


/newing influences of the Spirit—the web 


which thou hadst woven should array 


creating anew—but thy garment has be- 


/come moth-eaten, neither could thy works 
| cover thee—-a deceived heart turned thee 


aside—thou couldst not deliver thy own 
soul, nor say, Is there not a le in my 
tight hand? Though thou walkedst by 


the light of thy own fire, and tm the sparks 


which thou hadst kindled, yet thy lamp is 


Thou seornedst the imputed right- — 


‘thee, and thy heart was too good to need « 


» 
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put out in obscure darkness, and thou must 
lie down in endless sorrow.” 

‘What will be the case of the licentious 
Arminian? Take notice whom I mean. 
I am far from supposing that all Armi- 
nians will perish eternally, and far from 
supposing that all Arminians are friends 
to licentiousness. But there have been 
men of such a character, and those who 
die under such a character will go to hell. 
A licentious Arminian will as surely per- 
ish as a licentious Calvinist. One of the 
prime asserters of arminianism in En- 
gland, was well known to have been a 
licentious man, and would plead his prin- 
ciples in excuse, when reproved by a 
friend for his criminal excesses.* ‘* Oh,” 
said he, ‘‘I am achild of the devil now, 
but I have free will, and can repent at any 
time, and I will make myself a child of 
God to-morrow.’”? Now, suppose a man 
of these principles to be entering hell, 
would not the inhabitants be ready to ad- 
dress him thus? ‘Art thou become like 
unto us? Have thy boasted determina- 
tion and free will brought thee hither? 
Thou who scornedst to be beholden to the 
will of God, to predestinating love, to effi- 
cacious grace—who wast sufficient to 
choose for thyself, and keep thyself from 
falling! Is this thy chosen abode? Art 
thou fallen hither? Wast thou unwilling 
to owe thy salvation to God alone? -To 
whom dost thou now owe thy damnation? 
Unwilling to acknowledge that another 
made thee to differ, now comfort thyself 
that no difference has been made. These 
mansions resound not with the mortifying, 
humiliating praises of free grace. All 
thou shalt here enjoy is of thy own procur- 
ing. But why, if redeemed as much as 
any soul in glory, didst thou not put thy 
own importance before the cyphers of the 
obedience, satisfaction, and intercession of 
Christ, to make them of some value? 
Why, if predestinated conditionally to eter- 


*One Mr. Thompson. See the excellent Da- 
vid Clarkson on Free Grace, p. 80—and Hick- 
man’s Adimadversions on Heylin, pp. 9 and 227. 
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nal life, not fulfil those conditions? Why 
resist God’s purpose and determination, 
when he would fain have thee comply, 
and longed to save thee, if he could but 
have done it without the destruction of thy 
free agency, and an affront to thy self-de- 
termining power? Didst thou prefer, not 
only a self-chosen vice to a -forced virtue, 
but self-bought misery to happiness con- 
ferred on thee as a free gift 1” 

To be concluded. 
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In 1833, a poor family in Ireland of the 
name of M’Gennis, was greatly distressed — 
by the painful illness of a young girl who, 
after lingering some time, gave signs of 
approaching dissolution. 

She was attended by the priests of the 
Romish church, to whicli the family be- 
longed, one of whom discovered, shortly 
before her decease, that she had repaired 
for support and comfort to a forbidden 
source. In the wretched hut was a bible, 
which the sufferer had receiVed as a re- 
ward at a protestant minister’s free-school, 
and the priest commanded that it should 
be instantly destroyed. The dying girl 
shuddered; the aged parent entreated that 
the book might be spared, but he was in- 
exorable. The father declared it should 
not be burned under his roof; and the in- 
eensed priest, rushing from the hut with 
the bible in his hand, placed it on a turf 
fire in the open air, and deliberately de- 
stroyed it in the day time, and in the pre- 
sence of many in the high road! This ig 
by no means a solitary case. , : 

Popery cannot stand before the light of 
God’s word, hence its hatred to the bible, 
Already in our happy union, popery has 
demanded us to cast away the blessed bi- 
ble, and porrery has banished our bible 
from many of the schools in New-York! 
We beseech our readers through every 
section of the land, to remember, that po- 
pery is now, what she ever was, antichrist, 
persecution, and blind ignorance. 
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ROGER WILLIAMS. 


The eulogy of Bancroft on the founder 
of Rhode Island might have with some 
minds the greater force, as coming from 
one whose religious views would not sym- 
pathize with those of Williams, either as 
a Baptist, or as a Calvinist. The histo- 
rian of the United States has been allu- 
ding to the exclusiveness of the Puritans 
of Massachusetis, when he proceeds,— 
‘‘ While the state was thus connecting 
by the closest bonds, the energy of its 
faith with its form of government, there 
appeared in its midst one of those clear 
minds, which sometimes bless the world 
by their power of receiving moral truth in 
its purest light, and of reducing the just 
conclusions of their principles to a happy 
and consistent practice. 
the first year of the colony,—but a few 
months after the arrival of Winthrop, 
and before either Cotton or Hooker had 
embarked for New-England,—there ar- 
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rived at Nantasket, after a stormy pas- 
sage of sixty-six days, ‘a young minister, 
godly and zealous, having precious gifts.’ 
It was Roger Williams. He was then 
but a little more than thirty years of age ; 
but his mind had already matured a doc- 
trine which secures him an immortality 
of fame, as its application has given reli- 
gious peace to the American world. He 
was a Puritan, and a fugitive from En- 
glish persecution ; but his wrongs had not 
clouded his accurate understanding ; in the 
capacious recesses of his mind he had re- 
volved the nature of intolerance, and he, 


‘and he alone, had arrived at the great 


principle which is its effectual remedy.— 
He announced his discovery under the 
simple proposition of the sanctity of con- 
science. The civil magistrate should re- 
strain crime, but never control opinion ; 
should punish guilt, but never violate the 
freedom of the soul. 

The doctrine contained within itself an 
entire reformation of theological jurispru- 
dence: it would blot from the statute book 
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the felony of non-conformity ; would quench 
the fires that persecution had so long kept 
burning; would repeal every law com- 
pelling attendance on public worship ; 
would abolish tithes and all forced con- 
tributions to the maintenance of reli- 
gion ; would give an equal protection to 
every form of religious faith; and never 
suffer the authority of the civil govern- 
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fect consists in the absence of that which 
constitutes the main excellence of Orme’s 
life of Richard Baxter, a thorough mas- 
tery of the history of the sects and contro- 
versies of the English nation during the 
Commonwealth and the Protectorate. 

_ The precise nature of those religious 
views which Williams received, and 
which drew him from the fellowship of 


ment to be enlisted against the mosque of | the Baptist church, are left in compara- 


the Mussulman, or the altar of the fire 
worshipper, against the Jewish synagogue, 
or the Roman Cathedral. It is wonder- 
ful with what distinctness Roger Wil- 
liams deduced these inferences from his 
great principle, the consistency with 
which, like Pascal and Edwards, those 
bold and profound reasoners on other sub- 
jects, he accepted every fair inference from 
his doctrines, and the circumspection with 
which he repelled every unjust imputa- 
tion. In the unwavering assertion of his 
views he never changed his position; the 
sanctity of conscience was the great text, 
which, with all its consequences, he de- 
fended, as he first trod the shores of New- 
England; and in his extreme old age it 
was the last pulsation of his heart. But it 
placed the young emigrant in direct op- 
position to the whole system on which 
Massachusetts was founded; and gentle 
and forgiving as was his temper, prompt 
as he was to concede every thing which 
honesty permitted, he always asserted his 
belief with temperate firmness and un- 
bending benevolence.”—Bancroft’s His- 
tory of {the United States, Vol. 1. pp. 367-8. 

How far the sentiments of Williams on 
religious liberty were those of the sect 
with which he for a time acted, the Bap- 
tists, and how far those of the individual 
thinker, is a question we have not here the 
space or the leisure to investigate. The 
memoir of Roger Williams by the la- 
mented Knowles is of value, from the 
amount of exact and minute research it 
displays as to the details of the history of 
the founder of Rhode Island in his Aimer- 
fcan relations. In the Muropean history 
of the subject it is less full. Its main de- 


tive indistinctness. But as described by 
Knowles, they seem only the distinguish- 
ing sentiments of the Seekers, a sect of 
the age, at whose head stood the younger 
Sir Henry Vane, the theme of Milton’s 
eulogy in one of his most beautiful sonnets. 
Vane was the friend and patron of Roger 
Williams, and at his country seat in Lin- 
colnshire, Williams spent a portion of his 
time when visiting England on the bu- 
siness of the charter. Baxter in his 
Unreasonableness of Infidelity, (Works, 
Orme’s ed. vol. 20, pp- 297, 298.) com- 
plains of some that ‘turn libertines, and 
some familists, some seekers, and that of 
divers strains.” Burnet alludes to Vane’s. 
religious opinions in his Memoirs of ** His 
Own Times’; and Vane’s own works 
show that however mystical he was, he 
was eminently pious, as all-his contem- | 
poraries confessed him pre-eminently able, 
and that in the main articles of the chris- 
tian faith, he was certainly orthodox. 
Now to the opinions of Vane Williams 
would seem to have become a proselyte, if 
Vane were not rather proselyted by him. 
In asmall work by Hornius, a cotempora- 
ry theologian of Holland, (Georgi Hornit 
Mstoria Eccles. Lugd. Bat., 1665, p. 267,) 
Roger Williamsis expressly named as one 
of the English Seekers. The relations be- 
tween Holland and Englaud, both religious 
and political, were in that day, more 
than in later times, those of close amity 
and constant intercourse; and a Dutch 
divine might be trusted as speaking intel- 
ligently of the religious parties, and the 
leading partizans of the English nation. 
Hornius traces tie origin of the sect te 
New-England, and makes Mrs. Hutchin- 
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son—if not its parent—to use his expres- 
sion, at least its foster-mother and nurse. 
To Roger Williams ‘‘quidam RoeErus 
Gu1ILHELMI, ex Nova Anglia proscriptus,”’ 
he attributes its first dissemination in Lon- 
don. He defines its chief principle as be- 
ing ‘‘ that there is no church, no ministry, 
nor sacraments, nor discipline ; and all for 
this reason, that there is no Apostle.’’— 
(Nullam esse Ecclesiam, nullum ministe- 
rium, nulla sacramenta, vel disciplinam ; 
propterea quia nullus sit Apostolus.) 

Now Sir Henry Vane, whilst Governor 
of Massachusetts, became, it will be re- 
membered, entangled with the controversy 
growing out of the doctrines of Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, and was considered by the New-En- 
gland clergy as unduly favoring her. 

Hornius goes on to represent the Seekers 
as looking for the return of the Apostle 
John, whom, he says, they believed yet 
living, and whose coming would restore 
the church of Christ. 

Hornius mixes up some strange stories 
as to the Seekers, whom he represents as 
being by some authorities, divided into twe 
parties; the Seekers and the Waiters, ‘‘alios 
Querentes, alios Expectantes.” p. 266.— 
*“‘ Angli Seekers vocant et Waiters.”’ p. 267. 
We are not aware that any biographer of 
Roger Williams has noticed the work of 
Hornius. As to the English Baptists, he 
bears a testimony of which their deseend- 
ants need not be ashamed: ‘+ That of the 
Anabaptists there were two classes. The 
first holding to Free Will and a commu- 
nity of goods, and denying the lawfulness 
of magistracy and infant baptism. Of 
these there were at that time in England 
fewor none. he second class were ortho- 
dox in all but their denial of infant bap- 
tism,—and these were in England very 

" numerous.” (Et horum in Anglia magnus 
numerus.) He also alludes disparagingly 
to their claim of a call to the ministry, in 
the,case of those who had not an Univer- 
sity education—‘' Many of the populace 
claimed to themselves the right of preach- 
ing; misguided by certain wretched rea- 
sonings,—for as they argued, The Spirit 
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bloweth where he listeth, and is not limited 
to Universities. All that is required, there- 
fore, is an internal call, and the presence of 
the gifis needed to so great a work ; added 
to the request of some (christian) congrega- 
tion. That then it would be sinful to for- 
bear speaking, unless they would hold the 
truth (captive) in unrighteousness, and bury 
the (entrusted) talent.” pp. 254, 255. We 
do not see the wretchedness of these rea- 
sonings. Soon page 268 we have the 
confession that the ‘‘ Anabaptists of En- 
gland are as yet novices,”’ not having sunk 
into the errors of those on the continent, 
almost their entire dispute with the ortho- 
dox churehes being on the two articles of 
baptism and the call to the ministry. He 
proceeds as to the last, to quote from 
the confession of the Seven Baptist 
churches in London, issued in the year 
1644, the 42d article—‘‘ That those to 
whom God has ‘given the gifts may and 
should preach.” 

We trust that no endeavors in our times 
to raise the standard of ministerial prepa- 
ration will. ever be permitted to*dislodge 
us from this, the scriptural, primitive, and 
rational basis of our forefathers, as to the 
essential marks of a divine summons into 
the field of the christian ministry, and the 
real nature of Christ’s call to the office 
of a preacher of his gospel. 

This statement of the writer in Holland 
throws light on the full meaning of the 
phrase that is used by one of the Quaker 
authorities quoted by Knowles. He says 
of Roger Williams: ‘* After that, he set 
up away of seeking with two or three that 
had dissented with him by way of preach- 
ing and praying.” (Knowles, p. 171.) 
The Seékers, as a party, looked for a new 
descent of influence from Heaven—re-or- 
ganizing the chureh and the ministry 
which they thought had been lost. Sir 
Henry Vane, according to Macauley, in 
his brilliant essay on Milton, believed 
himself called of Heaven to a high task 
in that coming change, and thought him- 
self ‘* intrusted with the sceptre of the mil- 
lennial year.” WwW. 
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MISSOURI AND ILLINOIS. 


That small number of our readers who 
are familiar with the early character and 
operations of our Triennial General Con- 
vention, are aware, that as originally or- 
ganized and conducted, it embraced home 
as well as foreign missions. Soon after 
its second meeting, in the year 1817, two 
missionaries were appointed by its Board 
for the Western Territories, viz: the Rev. 
J. M. Peck, and Rev. J. E. Welch. In 
the autumn of that year, just twenty-seven 
years since, the former, with his young 
family, arrived in St. Louis, in the then 
territory of Missouri. His arduous jour- 
ney lay over the Alleghany mountains, 
and through the states of Ohio, Kentucky 
and Indiana, to the point where the high 
water forbade his farther progress by land, 
and forced him on board a little keel boat, 
down the remaining part of the Ohio river, 
- and up the strong current, and dangerous 
shores ofthe Mississippi, and eccupied in all 
more than three months. In our present 
tour, it was our good fortune to have the 
company of brether Peck, from Nashville, 
Tenn. to St. Louis. Many of the other- 
wise tedious hours of an unexpectedly long 
passage, we beguiled by drawing from him 
the narrative of the toils, privations and 
perils of that early enterprise. Where then 
the small keel-boat made with difficulty 
some eight or ten miles a day along the 
shores and up the strong current of ‘‘ the 
father of waters,’’ now many scores of lofty 
steamers rush up that same mighty stream 
- nearly two hundred miles per day with de- 
lightful ease; though not always with safe- 
ty, as brother Peck’s wreck in the Shepherd- 
ess, in sightof St. Louis, last winter, when 
scores of lives including that of the cap- 
tain were lost, has sadly testified. 

The territory of Missouri then contained 
forty-five thousand inhabitants, and was 
admitted into the Union as a state in 1821. 


Illinois had at this period scarcely forty 
thousand inhabitants ; but having formed 
a constitution prohibiting slavery, was 
admitted into the Union two years earlier 
than Missouri. Now the latter is entiued 
to but four representatives in Congress, 
while the former sends seven.” This dif- 
ference in their progress is mainly, if not 
entirely owing to the influence of slavery. 
Then there were three small Baptist As- 
sociations in Missouri, containing about a 
score of churches and perhapshalf as many 
ministers.—In Illinois were about half 
this number. 

By the last returns for 1843, there were 
of missionary or regular Baptists in Mis- 
souri, nineteen Associations, containing 
two hundred and forty-seven churches. In 
Illinois, the same number of Associations, 
with two hundred and fifty-five churches. In 
the former state there are eleven Associa- 
tions with one hundred and twenty-one 
churches; and in the latter fifteen Associa- 
tions with one hundred and _ fifty-eight 
churches of the anti-mission party. ~ 

We have thought these introductory no- 
tices and statistics might give additional 
interest to the perusal of the sketches we 
can furnish, embracing these two states. 
Our few days sojourn in St. Louis only 
sufficed to give us a bird’s-eye view of its 
incipient magnificence. The facilities for 
trade and business of various kinds are 
very great, and the thrift of the city for 
several years past has been remarkable. 
About as old as Cincinnati, it is already 
more than half as large, and is no doubt 
destined to become a great inland city.— 
This should awaken lively concern for its 
moral and religious character. Planted ori- 
ginally by the Catholios, it has remained to 
this time largely imbued with their influ- 
ence. Their large churches, college, male 
and female free schools, their nunnery and 
asylums meet your view on every side, 
The Presbyterians and Methodists who 
commenced operations here nearly simul- 
taneously with ourselves, seem to flourish 
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abundantly, while the Baptist cause, from 
a succession of adverse influences, or from 
bad management—or the faultiness of the 
instrumentality relied on, has signally fail- 
ed of enlarged prosperity. The first Bap- 
tist church consists entirely of colored mem- 
bers, and is numerous and flourishing. We 
reached the city at an interesting crisis. 
Our esteemed brother Hinton, for three 
years past the beloved pastor of the second 
Baptist church, had just given notice of 
his purpose to resign, for the sake of ac- 
cepting the pastorship of the church form- 
ed last winter in New Orleans: and for 
whose aid in erecting a suitable house of 
worship brother Holman has made more 
extensive than successful appeals the sea- 
. son past in our northern cities. The un- 
expected announcement of brother Hin- 
ton’s determination caused many painful 
regrets among his ardent friends. The 
church immediately and unanimously en- 
treated him to remain, if he could regard 
it consistent with his paramount duty to 
the whole cause. Perhaps his eventual 
success in a wider and more important 
sphere which hitherto has been sadly ne- 
glected by us, may convince all concerned 
of the wisdom of his choice. "Witnessing 
this hard, sad parting of a pastor from a 
beloved flock, awakened some memories 
of ours, and rendered sympathy for the 
parties an easy exercise for us. 

With our young brother Ford, now sup- 
plying the small north church, we passed 
some hours pleasantly :—visited their new 
place of worship which they are now com - 
pleting, and which seemed on the whole 
eligibly situated for drawing in a good con- 
gregation. Leaving an engagement for 
a united service on our return, we pre- 
pared for our tour into Illinois. 

This first visit to St. Louis will ever be 
associated in our recollections with the 
mournful tidings which here reached us 
from the dear ones we had left athome. A 
beloved daughter, bound up in our parental 
affections by ties of unusual strength and 
tenderness, whom we leftin blooming health 
a few weeks previously, had been snatched 
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away. On our arrival in the city, a hur- 
ried note from her husband and the fam- 
ily physician, announced the seizure and 
progress of a fearful malady. With a 
heart surcharged with intense solicitude, 
and those cries of anguish from that dear 
child in her mental alienation ‘‘ why do 
you not send for my father? Has he not 
come? Will he not be here soon?” con- 
stantly ringing in our ears, we called ow a 
friend ; found the New-York Baptist Ad- 
vocate of the "7th Nov. ; hurriedly turned 
to the place of deaths. There was but one, 
our darling Eminy! This was indeed an 
end to the torturing suspense : but such an 
end |* * * * The next day’s mail brought 
a letter with the brief details. The reason 
of the poor sufferer had returned before the 
closing scene. When told she was thought 
to be dying, after affectionate, pious coun- 
sels and adieus to those present, she left 
for us this message—‘‘ When dear father 
comes, tell him not to grieve for his Em- 
ily. I shall soon meet him: perhaps I 
shall see him first.” Then closing her 
eyes she whispered, ‘I shall soon rest in 
the Saviour’s bosom, and with the holy 
angels.’’? A beloved christian brother knelt 
by her dying bed, and breathed a fervent 
prayer. When in the conclusion he en- 
treated the Father of Mercies to sustain 
and comfort that stricken absent father, 
whom the young sufferer had so tenderly 
loved,—she clasped her hands and mur- 
mured a fervent ** Amen!” the last word 
she ever uttered. How soothing are these 
consolations ! 

This daughter had contributed. in vari- 
ous ways to the value of the first and se- 
cond volumes of the Memorial. Her ori- 
ginal articles were much admired. Do- 
mestic cares had prevented her comple- 
ting a longer series of papers for the last 
volume. If the manuscript is found in 
sufficient readiness, another hand must 
finish its preparation; for alas, the hand 
which was wont to affix the signature of 
‘i. E.’’ is mouldering in the grave. 

How sustaining is the influence derived 
from the discharge of active duty! The 
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\heart which would melt away to very 
othingness in the absorbing, exclusive 
tontemplation of its desolating bereave- 
ments, is nerved to fortitude at the demand 
of service for God, and the good of his 
creatures. Well may we feel fresh ar- 
dor in the endeavor to send God’s word to 
the destitute, by the experience of blessed- 
ness which its hopes and promises afford 
‘in such an hour. 
Our onward route leads us up the Illinois 
river,—a beautiful sheet of water—some 
two hundred miles to the lower end of 
Peoria lake; thence west thirty miles to 
the small town of Canton, beautifully lo- 
cated on the margin of a small prairie. A 
special convocation of-brethren from nerth- 
ern, southern and central Illinois was here 
in session. From the river, we found a pas- 
sage with an humble kindhearted wagoner. 
His heavy load made our progress slow, 
and furnished ample opportunity for free 
conversation. Judge what must have been 
our surprise and joy tolearn that this man 
and his mother had been baptized by the 
hand of our venerable father in dear New- 
England some twelve yearssince. Here- 
moved hither and took up his abode onthe 
outer border of civilized life, three or four 
years since, and had never spoken with a 
Baptist minister before in the state. Per- 
haps it was partly his own fault, for there 
are churches with occasional preaching 
some fifteen or twenty miles from his res- 
idence. But it is not so wonderful as it is 
lamentable, that a poor and recent emi- 
grant, somewhat dispirited, should not go 
that distance to meeting, with the uncer- 
tainty whether he should find a preacher 
on reaching the place. We hope that in 
this particular case arrangements have 
been made which will secure to him and 
his family the privileges of pastoral super- 
vision and instruction hereafter. But 
alas! how many scores and hundreds of 
similar cases there are all over this im- 
mense WeEs?T, with no one to care for, or 
efficiently promote their spiritual welfare. 
Most joyfully and gratefully did this hum- 
ble but well informed man,—who had 
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seen more prosperous days, and whose 
mind seemed to have retained a keen rel- 
ish for the aliment of other years,—listen 
to the conversations of that little journey. 
We hope it will appear at the last day, 
that seed sown by the way-side, is not al- 
ways lost. 

The small but neat and attractive meet- 
ing house of our Baptist church was easily 
found, and so was the residence of their 
recently settled but highly esteemed pas- 
tor, brother A. Groce, who only a few 
months since emigrated hither from the 
Chenango valley, in the Empire State. 
We found others from the east also: the 
Carpenters, father and son, Powell, so 
well known in our city and state, Bailey 
and Martin from the Hamilton Seminary, 
Weston and Stone, from Newton, with 
our excellent brother Braybrook, now serv- 
ing the interest of Foreign Missions; and 
Clift, whom we saw on the way laboring 
for the biblecause. Norshould such men 
as Dr. Sherwood, president of the college 
at Alton, with fathers Rogers and Dod- 
son, and a goodly company of others 
whose names we cannot here enumerate. 
For three days they there counselled, and 
at length matured the plan, which, it is 
hopéd, may eventuate in the more perfect 
union of all hands and hearts in this 
great state. They gave us a hearing both 
in their council and before a large assem- 
bly on the Lord’s dayy for the bible cause ; 
and we trust their efforts and offerings will 
be redoubled in a cause which is evident- 

"ly very dear to their hearts. ‘The ser- 
mons which we heard from brethren Dod- 
son, Powell, Rogers and Sherwood were 
each excellent in their various character, 
but we cannot spare room to describe them 
more minutely. Canton, as some of our - 
readers probably recollect, is the seat of a 
chartered college, not now in operation, 
which brother Thresher in the Christian 
Watchman once described, as having one 
individual, the top and bottom and sides 
of the whole concern. There was a col- 
lege edifice erected, but before it was en- 
tirely completed a tornado came over it, 
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and its dilapidated, ruined condition is 
now mournfully significant. Its roof has 
fallen in, its sides are considerably demol- 
ished, but its bottom, in the fertile prairie, 
may be left, like the stump of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s tree, with a band of iron and 
brass, in the tender grass of the field: 
yea, it may thence spring forth again, if 
humility shall be learned by those con- 
cerned, as it was by the once lordly mon- 
arch of Babylon. The college never, we 
believe, conferred but a single degree, that 
of L. L. D., on the individual alluded to 
by the Watchman. 

Monday carried us back to the river ; 
the cold searching wind of the prairies, of 
which we had heard something, making 
us feelingly sensible of its piercing power. 
But a warmhearted, and most fraternal 
welcome at Peoria, by the grandson of 
father Joun Pirman, formerly of Provi- 
dence, and his amiable wife, well known 
to usin the city of brotherly love, soon 
made us forget the sufferings by the way. 
This is indeed, one of the most beautiful- 
ly located towns in all the west. On a 
bold slope, backed by the romantic bluffs, 
and having the extensive clear sheen of 
the waters of Peoria Lake, stretching 
‘away to the N. East fot many files at 
: its base, with some handsome buildings, 
“and well arranged streets and squares 
already, and many more projected, it gives 
to the eye one of those bright visions of 
hope, which may (and if not may not) 
soon be realized. Crossing to the oppo- 
site side of the river, we traversed very 
exten ely the-large county of Tazewell, 
from Washington, near its northern bor- 
der,—a place chiefly interesting to us, be- 
cause there the eldest son of our early-loved 
and lost, brother Weston, has made‘his 
home, and the centre of his valued and 
successful labors for the last eighteen 
months,—and where it was delightful to 
see how warm and true the grateful affec- 
tion is cherished for one who teaches so 
impressively, by precept and example, 
the good and right ways of the Lord ;—on 
we passed through Tremont, the county 
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seat,—settled by Bostonians of course, whe 
have taken the notion so to misname a 
place, which instead of having three moun: 
tains, has just nore at all. We next 
reached a would-be great town, named, 
“‘ Delavan.” It has a huge three story 
tavern, (tee-total we suppose, for we did 
not enter it,) quite large enough we pre- 
sume, to accommodate all the inhabitants 
within the range of a dozen or twenty, 
miles, should they all incline to visit it at 
once. ‘This passed, we next reached ‘ the 
great prairie.” Several times we have 
incidentally mentioned these wonders of 
the west; and our readers may desire to 
hear more ofthem. If we have seemed a 
little carping in some of the previous no- 
tices, nothing of the sort need be here an- 
ticipated ; for such a scene as is here pre- 
sented quite defies criticism, and we glad- 
ly yielded ourselves up to the power of i its 
overmastering fascination. 

Conceive then, courteous reader, of a 
boundless plain, not entirely level, ‘but 
gently swelling here and there, without a 
tree, or shrub, or fence, or house, or ought 
save the path before you to indicate that. 
man had ever seen it before. The fires 
have passed over it all, and left the sur-. 
face black as the ocean’s waters, when 
heaved and swelling, but broken into no. 
white foam. Not a living creature is any-. 
where visible but the horse which draws | 
our little wagon at his measured paces, 
Even the sight of a huge night-hawk that. 
came sailing over us, was weleome to re-. 
lieve the drear solitude. The sun at 
length sunk away in the west, with that 
peculiar appearance which characterizes 
its setting at sea. ‘The darkness of a moon- | 
less night was drawing on apace; we had | 
no guide, and paths were constantly pass- 
ing and diverging from our true route.—_ 
How majestic, solemn and awe-inspiring 


was the scene! 
Just before the last rays of waning day- | | 
light had departed, we caught in the hori- . 
zon the sight of land, (as the timber or 
woody region on the banks of some stream 


is aptly called,) and therefore knew that | 
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were in the right way, and not very 
far from some human habitation. 
_ The next day at an early hour in the 
epernoon we reached the city of Spring- 
field, the seat of government in this great 
state. It is entirely inland, having no 
commercial advantages above the other 
county seats, and is chiefly remarkable 
for having the immense, unfinished State 
House or Capitol, in the centre of its 
square, instead of an ordinary Court- 
House. The edifice is well enough in its 
way, if it were or could be finished, and if 
| ithad an elevated mound to stand upon, 
instead of seeming to depress the broad 
level on which it is planted. There are 
two handsome Presbyterian church edi- 
fices here ; a very inferior Episcopal, and 
a still poorer Baptist,—looking for all the 
world like one section of an unpretending 
ropewalk. Never mind: Our brethren 
say they have the best building lot in 
town; and when they build, they intend 
to have something worthy of the site. The 
church is neither large nor flourishing, 
but has in it some of the choicest mate- 
rials; some dear souls whom it is delight- 
ful to meet and commune with on the great 
and ennobling themes which the Master 
has ftrnished us. The next day had been 
set apart by the Governor’s proclamtion 
as the annual Thanksgiving. It seemed 
to us to be poorly observed, or rather 
not observed at all by nineteen-twentieths 
of the inhabitants. We listened to a ser- 
mon in the Episcopal house, from the rec- 
tor, our college associate, Rev. Mr. Dres- 
ser. He took the occasion to administer a 
needful rebuke to repudiating Legisla- 
tures. There probably was never wit- 
nessed a more shameful perversion of good 
government, than the law-makers of this 
state have perpetrated for several years 
past. We worshipped at night with the 
united congregation of the Reformers and 
the Baptists in the house of the former; a 
snug brick edifice neither large nor full,— 
and before daylight hurried away to Jack- 
sonville. 

This is another county seat, having the 
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same general features with the rest. It is 
the seat of a large and flourishing Female 
Seminary with a spacious edifice, and in 
the vicinity, Jacksonville College is loca- 
ted. Its principal building seems to be 
rather a poor affair, and we heard the in- 
timation from one of its friends that it 
might ere long share the fate of Canton 
College edifice, above mentioned. Dr. 
Edward Beecher (of purification and Love- 
joy memory) has recently retired from its 
presidency ; and his place has just been 
supplied by the election of Professor Stur- 
tevant. From him and some of his broth- 
er professors we received marked atten- 
tion. They seem to be able, candid, enter- 
prising men. 

Some of our readers will probably re- 
collect that thirteen years since, four young 
brethren of the Hamilton Theological In- 
stitution devoted themselves, on gradua- 
ting, to the great West; some or all of 
them receiving support from the Young 
Men’s Missionary. Society of New-York 
city, (before the Home Mission Society 
was formed,) and that considerable notice 
at the time, was taken of the movement. 
We met one of this number, the beloved 
Moore, in Ohio this fall. Another we 
found pastor of the church in Jacksonville. 
Few men in the state have been more 
steadily useful than the judicious Bailey. 
To his hands has just been committed the 
important and responsible work of estab- 
lishing and conducting the religious news- 
paper for our churches in this state ; and 
before this communication finds its way to 
the public eye, the first number of the 
‘Western Star,” will go forth from Jack- 
sonville, to seek the patronage which 
its solid worth will be sure to merit, and 
abundantly recompense. We bespeek 
for its humble beginning as a semi-month- 
ly religious newspaper sheet, the favor of 
contemporaries and the public. [Be sure, 
Mr. publisher of the Memorial, that you 
put it on your exchange list, and pass round 
the hint to other publications. Jt may 
help and encourage a new beginner. | ; 

Saturday and Sabbath were pleasantly 
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passed here, in the excellent family of the 
pastor and with other friends. Both the 
Baptist and Reformer’s church heard us, 
and helped us for the bible cause—as did 
those of Springfield, before mentioned.— 
Monday we reached and plead the cause 
at Winchester—Tuesday at Manchester, 
and again at Whitehall— Wednesday once 
and again at Carrolton—Thursday at 
Kane, and Friday we rode through a pow- 
erful rain to Jerseyville to do the same 
there; but the night was so dark—the 
mud so deep and the storm so forbidding 
as to frustrate our purpose. Pretty tho- 
roughly wearied zn the service, but by no 
means weary of it, we reached Upper 
Alton Saturday afternoon, and found a 
cordial welcome at the house of President 
Sherwood. The afternoon and evening 
were spent in viewing the college pre- 
mises, buildings, library, apparatus, &c., 
and in counselling for its future prosperity. 
The brothers Leverett, filling with honor 
the principal professorships, have by the 
lamented death of Newman been left to 
toil alone; and are now manfully grap- 
pling with discouragements and hin- 
drances,—are cheerfully submitting to ex- 
tra labors and privations, such as are rare- 
ly experienced. Noble spirits! they de- 
serve, and we trust will ere long receive 
the recompense which distinguished ser- 
vice merits. There is one of the finest 
collegiate edifices we have seen in this 
county externally completed, but only par- 
tially finished in the interior. When they 
may need the whole for use we trust the 
means for accomplishing it will not be 
wanting. They have a fine beginning of 
library and apparatus. These lattershould 
be generously augmented ; but especially 
should aid be afforded to sustain the fa- 
culty, increase its number, and thus invite 
a larger catalogue of students. The pres- 
ent number is about thirty. The location 
is a good one for this state and Missouri 
together; and it certainly deserves early 
and mature attention whether both should 
not unite in making Shurtleff College an 
honor and a blessing to them. 


SKETCHES OF 


The church in close proximity to t 
college has been for some time languish: 
ing for want of efficient pastoral labors. 
Should their present hopes be realized, we 
anticipate for them a bright career of use- 
fulness and honor. Lower Alton—the 
city—perched upon the bold overhanging 
cliffs which line the noble Mississippi— 
just opposite the estuary into it of the tur- 
bid Missouri river, gives indications of 
trade and recovering thrift which it was 
pleasant to witness. Dr. Sherwood is the 
stated supply of this church, and though 
the number in attendance was not large, 
their liberality abounded, and we trust it 
will cause many thanksgivings to God in 
time and eternity. How grateful too was 
the presence and welcome of so many 
dear friends from other spheres, where we 
have known and loved them. 


Another day’s ride brought us to Rock 


Spring, the home for somany years of the 
veritable author of the Emigrant’s Guide, 
the Gazetteer and map of Illinois ; the;man 
whose publications and correspondence 
we have been frequently told, have led 
more persons into this state than any other 
tenmen. Most of ourreaders do not need 
to be told that this individual is no other 
than that same brother J. M. Peck, men- 
tioned in the beginning of this number of 
our sketches. If delicacy did not forbid, 
we should dearly love to draw aside the 
veil and let our readers look in upon this 
domestic and private scene. We could 
from this illustration show conclusively 


that he who has shared the hospitality of 


so many families in all parts of the coun- 
try, is as willing to exercise as to experience 
it. See his cheerful helpma‘e, contenting 
herself to abide at home and assiduously 


S 


care for the welfare of the family and the 


guests, having never revisited loved New- 
England since her first departure in 1817. 
Nor can you fail to notice that daughter 
Mary, with the father’s energy and the 
mother’s quietness : how steady, noiseless 
and efficient are all her movements; and 
to her in no small degree is owing the 
comfort and happiness which always 


845.) 
smile around. We need say nothing of 
the sons, for the older ones were now ab- 
yent; and of younger, half-grawn men it 
is not quite fair to speak; for they are not 
now quite what they willsoon be, or ought 
to be: but as their good mother said, ‘‘ they 
jo so much need their father with them !”’ 
Still we can and will testify to the kind- 
hearted ingenuousness which they evinced. 
May they one day prove their parents’ 
erown of rejoicing. 

_ A good farm lying around this “ Rock- 
Spring” (you should know that neither 
rocks nor springs are common here,) and 
a comfortable house,—larger in its capa- 
city to furnish good accommodations to a 
great number of guests by day or by night, 
than any one of its size we e aw,—is 
the home of our brother. He had expect- 
ed our conmiing, and knowing how very 
limited our stay must be, had arranged 
every thing in thesbest order to fill up the 
\day. Most of the morning we spent togeth- 
ver in the study. What. accumulations of 
learned labor here surround you! Near 
noon the neighboring ministers began to ar- 
tive. Of the fifteenor twenty from the sur- 
rounding town and country, who had been 
invited, a full dozen were actually present. 
‘After some time spent in social greetings, 
dinner being over, we met a goodly, sized 
congregation in the edifice erected for “‘ the 
Seminary” many years since, but which 
is now used only fora chapel. After praise 
‘and prayer and preaching, some of us 
strolled over the more interesting locali- 
‘ties, bathed in the spring, and drank of its 
pure waters. After tea all assembled in 
‘the largest room, and from each in turn, 
‘beginning with the eldest, we heard some 
recital of the way in which the Lord had 
led them in the wilderness, lo! these many 
years. 

Father Darrow, born near New-Lon- 
‘don, Con., when first converted well re- 
‘members there were no Baptists in that 
city. He with two other lads of near his 
‘age began the first prayer meeting there. 
‘He moved to New-York and resided in 
‘that state twelve years. Came hither in 
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1819, and was ordained in 1824. Is now 
seventy-six years and a half old. Elder 
Ross, from Kentucky, is tem years young- 
er, and came to this state ten years later. 
Was a member and preacher for years 
with the Cumberland Presbyterians. The 
Lemons, Joseph and James were born or 
nurtured here, and are now nearing their 
three score years. Their father and five of 
his sons were preachers. They went to 
school, daily in dangerofthesavages. Were 
early Gonverted and entered the ministry. 
Witnessed the first baptism in this terri- 
tory in 1794. The first Association form- 
ed in 1807. The latter gave his views at 
length and with great clearness of the past 
and present hindrances of the greater suc- 
cess of ministers and churches. Elder 
Pulliam, now fifty-seven years old, con- - 
fessed the inadequacy of his views and 
teaching in early years, concerning minis- 
terial support. Was helped by brother 
Peck and others ; has derived great assist- 
ance from minister’s meetings. Elder 
Taylor, (son of the distinguished John 
Taylor of Kentucky,) converted late in 
life, ordained in 1829, came to this state 
five years afterwards—is pastor of the 
Shoals-Creek church—insisted much on 
the necessity of fwmily teaching. He was 
a warrior, a politician, and infidel, all his. 
early life, and feels the evils of old influ- 
ences. Of Rogers and Dawson, and the 
younger Ross and some others that spoke, 
we have not room for a full record. Most 
of the ministers had been and now were 
inadequately sustained. Some had re- 
ceived nothing, or next to nothing. They 
all seemed to love the cause increasingly. 
In private and in various ways it was 
grateful to see the high regard they all 
felt for brother Peck. Ata late hour we 
prayed, and sung, and wept, and rejoiced , 
together. Near midnight we retired to 
rest. And when all were comfortably 
sleeping near and around us, we long lay 
in wakeful musings, thinking over a scene 
such as we shall never witness again. 

* * * Before sunrise next morning we. 


R. B. 


were hurried away. 
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_ EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Georgia, Dec. 10, 1844+ 


-Derar BroruHeR CHOULES: 


I read the Memorial with much inter- 
ést, and éspecially am pleased with the 
peeps at the past which you give us every 
now and then. I know that your taste 
and researches have led you to investi- 
gate matters of church history more tho- 
roughly than many, and I therefore take 
the liberty to ask you if you will give us 
a little historical light upon the history 
of the controversy in England, about the 
terms of communion: by so doing you 
will enlighten, I think, many- of your 
readers. Yours respectfully, 

' G: TP: 


We are glad to hear from our readers, 
and wish we had more frequent commu- 
nications. ‘G. T’. P. has correctly sup- 
posed that we love to retrace the ages that 
are gone by ; we greatly delight to gather 
up the facts belonging to the fathers who 
left us such a glorious inheritance. 

- In 1633, a member of an Independent, 
i. e., Congregational church in London, 
under the pastoral care of John Lathrop, 
having doubts in his mind about the va- 
lidity of the baptism which his child had 
received from his pastor, carried it to the 
parish priest for re-baptism. This was 
obnoxious to the membership of the 
church, and was canvassed at a church 
meeting. During this discussion the 
father began to suspect that infant bap- 
tism had no authority in the word of God. 
_ Several others united with him in opinion. 
They asked permission to retire, and form 
a church on gospel principles, and to the 
honor of the church be it recorded, this 
was cheerfully granted. 

The new church as soon as formed, 
called one of their number, a John Spills- 
bury to be their pastor: the place of their 
meeting was at Wapping, near the 
‘Thames. 

In 1634, Lathrop and several of his 
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members fled from persecutions of prelacy; 
to Plymouth colony, and settled at Barn- 
stable. ‘The old church divided into three; 
under the following pastors: 

Mr. Barebones, Mr. Canne, and Mr. 
Jessey. The afterwards celebrated Wil- 
liam Kiffin was in 1638 dismissed from Mr. 
Jessey’s church to Mr. Spillsbury’s,— 
whose church practised what is called 
mixed or free communion. Mr. Kiffin: 
opposed this order of things, much to the 
grief of the pastor; but amicable terms 
were maintained, and the church divided 
with a kind spirit and temper. 

The new church settled down at Devon- 
shire Square under the pastorship of Mr. 
Kiffin, and thus commenced the contrao- 
versy u he terms of communion which 
has lasted for more than two hundred 
years. ‘The campaign opened with a 
small volume from Mr. Kiffin, entitled 
‘© A sober discourse of wight to christian 
communion.” This is the earliest publi- 
cation on the point at issue. Kiffin stren- 
uously argues that no unbaptized person 
may be admitted to the Lord’s Supper. 

In 1645, Mr. Jessey embraced Baptist 
faith, and received his baptism from that 
most eminent man, Hanserd Knolly, then 
pastor at great St. Helens. Mr. Jessey 
still remained with his church and prac- 
tised open communion till his death, 1663. 
He wrote a defence of his views, being the 
substance of a sermon on this text: ‘* Him 
that is weak in the faith receive ye.” 

In 1644 was published the admirable 
confession of faith of the Baptist churches 
in London, an original edition of which’it 
is our happiness to possess. In 1672,John 
Bunyan, from his prison cell, published his 
plea for open communion, to which Messrs. 
Kiffin and Paul wrote a reply. Bunyan 
rejoined, and was answered by Danvers 
and Paul. Bunyan retorted with a tract 
styled ‘*‘ Peaceable principles and true.” 
1674. 

We hear nothing more of this: subject 
till about 1765, when Daniel Turner of 
Abingdon, Mr. Brown, of Kettering, and 
John Ryland, Sen, of Northampton, ad- 
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Vocated mixed communion with much 
zeal. In 1778 Abraham Booth publish- 
ed his immortal apology for the Baptists, 
in which he vindicates his brethren from 
‘all charge of bigotry in the strict observ- 
ance of their peculiarities. The contro- 
versy subsided till 1815, when Robert 
‘Hall issued his celebrated work ‘‘on terms 
of communion,” &c. This work received 
uncommon attention among all classes of 
christians. Able and spirited replies were 
afforded by Kinghorn, of Norwich; Ivi- 
mey, of London,—Christmas Evans, and 
others. Mr. Kinghorn was the most for- 
midable opponent, and was replied to by 
Mr. Hall, and Mr. Kinghorn rejoined in 
* A defence of Baptism as a term of com- 
munion.” 

As an advocate of open communion the 
Rev. Dr. Cox, of Hackney, ought to be 
named. The English churches are much 
divided on the subject, nor do we believe 
that the open communion churches have 
gained any thing from their willingness 
to receive unbaptized persons to their 
communion. 

We hope the controversy is never to be 
resumed, but that the appeal of brethren 
may only be to the Law, and to the Tes- 
timony. 


ee earaeel 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Pulpit Cyclopedia, and Christian 
Minister’s Companion; 1 vol. 8vo., D. 
Appleton & Co. New-York, 1845. 

This is indeed an acceptable additton to 
the means and appliances of the minister 
of the gospel. This volume contains three 
hundred and sixty judicious outlines of 
discourses, and eighty-two essays on va- 
rious topics connected with the work of the 
ministry. These essays are written by 
the ablest men of England, Scotland, and 
the United States. It strikes us that this 
publication is very farsuperior to all sim- 
ilar works that we have seen. It is the pro- 
duction of a worthy Baptist minister in 
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the vicinity of London, and the sentiments 
are strictly evangelical. We cordially 
cOmmend the work. 


History of the war in the Peninsula and 
south of France—from 1807 to 1814. By 
W. We, P. Napier. 1 vol. 8vo., J. S. 
Redfield, New-York, 1845. 

Few persons will commence reading 
this history who will not go through the 
volume. It is full of interest,. and is writ- 
ten with uncommon force. We have 
rarely met with an author who has so 
much power in the description of manners 
and local scenery. The reader of Napier 
will feel that he has a clear view in his 
mind of the contest which resulted in the 
overthrow of Napoleon. Mr. Redfield’s 
edition is exceedingly cheap, and beauti- 
fully executed. It is a treat to sit down 
to such a pieog of history. 


The Martyr Missionary of Erromanga, 
or Life of John Williams. 


EXstory of the Huguenots. 


The Suppliant ; or Thoughts to aid Pri- 
vate Devotion. American Sunday School 
Union. 


These three volumes are no common 
ones. They are in our estimation very 
valuable, and worthy the perusal of 
every christian. The Martyr Mission- 
ary is a_ spirit-stirring memoir, and 
we think the American edition is,su-~ 
perior for usefulness to the London. It 
must be popular among the young. The 
Suppliant is a work of the highest order ; 
we have known it and valued it as a trea- 
sure these many years. It is the produc- 
tion of John Shepherd, Esq., of Frome: 
one of the most influential Baptists in En- 
gland. We feel anxious to bespeak a 
general perusal of this admirable book, 
the very best on prayer that we know. 


The Convent Bell, and other poems. By 
Charlotte Elizabeth. J. S. Taylor and 
Co., New-York, 1845. 

The lovers of poetry will enjoy a treat 
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in this little volume. The versification is 
smooth, and the sentiments of course full 
of gospel truth. It will make a pretty 


- present. 
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My School-boy Days. Robert Carter, 
1845. 

We need say little of this volume.— 
Young people will find it out, and we 
predict its deserved popularity. Some. 
young folks in our house have said, ‘‘oh 
do recommend My School-Boy Days!” 


Scenes in my Native Land, by Mrs. 
Sigourney. James Munroe & Co., Bos- 
ton, 1845. 

This book must be, we think, regarded 
as the most interesting of all Mrs. Sigour- 
ney’s publications. It wisely holds up 
American localities and usages. We 
wonder at the omission of Plymouth 
Reck. - 


Letters from a Landscape Painter. By 
the author of Essays for Summer Hours. | 
James Munroe & Co., 1845. 

We hailed Mr. Lanman’s first book 
with cordial weleome, and had no hesita- 
tion in speaking of him as a rising star in 
our literary horizon. This volume justi- 
fies the prediction. There are few writers 
among us who have his eye for nature, and 
his pen to write her inspirations. We have 
revelled over these pages. Mr..Lanman 


must write carefully, and he will be read 


in coming years. We are sorry to read 
the dedication, as we think it in bad taste 
after the very adulatory natice of the truly 
great good man to whom it is addressed, 
which is contained in the volume. Mr. 
Lanman has yet much to do for the liter- 
ature of his country, and he can hardly do 
itmore service than in delineating its 
scenery and giving it a voice. 


Works of Horace and Ovid. Edited by 
B. A. Gould. B. B. Mussey, Boston, 
1845. ' 

These are well printed in bold type, and 
the notes are ample and satisfactory. We 
think these editions quite as good as any 
we have seen for the-use of pupils. The 
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key to prosody attached to Horace is ver, 
valuable. 


Lectures on Bunyan's Pilgrim's Pro 
gress. By Rev. George B. Cheever, D.D. 
Wiley and Putnam, Nene York, 1845. | 

This is no ordinary volume, either ai 
to its merits as a composition, or its get, 
ting up an elegant specimen of Americar 
publication ; in this last respect we regar¢ 
it as reflecting the highest credit upon the 
house of Wiley & Putnam. Dr. Chee! 
ver has done a lasting service to the 
church in his commentary on Bunyan, 
The first lecture on the Times of Bunyan 
is worth the price of the book. Every 
Baptist family should possess the immor- 
tal work of Bunyan, and this incompara- 
ble exposition. Three years ago we ask- 
ed Dr. Cheever to undertake this task, 
and we gratefully acknowledge our obli- 
gations for the way in which it has been 
accomplished. This book willlive. Itis 
admirably suited for a handsome present. 


A Treatise on Landscape Gardening, 
and Rural Architecture. By A.J. Down- 
ing. Wiley & Putnam, 1845. 

It would take us sometime to think of 
a man who has done so much to ‘ beauti- 
fy and adorn”’ the face of our country, as 
Mr. Downing, of Newburgh, the author 
of this useful and very elegant volume.— 
We have already noticed his former work, 
on Cottage Residences. This is a more 
extended undertaking,—it indeed has been 
re-written, and enlarged to such a degree 
that it is a new thing entirely. 

Fhe circulation of this work will cor- 
rect our taste as a people, on a subject 
upon which we have been sadly at fault. 
There are not many persons who can en- 
lighten and correct the taste of society so 
effectually as the clergy,—men whose ed- 
ucaiion and pursuits give them extensive 
influence in their neighborhoods ; we hope 
this book may fall into their hands, and 
believe it would prove a very serviceable 
auxiliary in their efforts to improve the 
country. 


bp BAPTIST STATISTICS. 
From Wink’s Baptist Reporter for December, 1844. 


SIGNED TO SHOW THE PRESENT STATE OF THE BAPTIST DENOMINATION IN 
EUROPE, ASIA, AND AFRICA. 
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*Thirteen of these churches are located ia Freach Flauders,the other in Bretagne. There ie also in Absace 
tand French-Compte a considerable body of Baptists, remarkable for “ simplicity of manners, rigid morals, and 
freat charity ;” but they have hitherto lived so secluded that little besides is known of them. 
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SUMMARY OF BAPTIST STATISTICS. 


DESIGNED TO SHOW THE PRESENT STATE OF THE BAPTIST DENOMINATION | 
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a as S i868] 0 |sal 81/8] ae8 | 
e =i 5 |S so] se |f'o| 5 }s5s|o8N | 
Z Z% |t¢ 8! QZ Wsl2a4iaia | 
AMERICA. 
Br. Am. Colonies, 1,482,835 272) 20,714] 76 2,861) 104] 165) . 7 1)72 ! 
United States, 16,964,255} 8,496] 640,471] 753] 78,183, 9 |15645/518 1)27 
Texas, . 48,000 15 645| 43 300} 20 10) 32 1)74 
West Ind. Tilantla, 1,597,238 97| 44,916/463 3,850, 40 57| 1 1)36 ; 
EUROPE. ; 
European Conti’nt) 60,778,487 39/ 1,542) 393 244, 6 | 37) 0} 1)39,416 © 
European Islands,) 26,901,324) 1,692) 166,415 984} 16,022) 94/1841! 39 1)162 | 
ASIA. Bd 
Cina... 2. 40,000 2 54| 27 44| 22 5) 0 1)741 | 
India, 82,100,750 57 2,525| 44 299' 5 | 196) 1 1)32,515 : 
Australasia, 189,809 11 360! 33 | unkn. | — 4) 0 1)527 - 
AFRICA. | 
African Continent, 160,000 1 160/160 10) 10 2; 0} 1)1,000 
African Islands, 147,697 2 99| 45 48, 24 16} 0} 1)1,492 
TOTAL. ; 
America, . 20,092,328] 8,880) 706,746] 793) 85,194) 94158771528 1)28% 
Europe, J 87,679,811} 1,731] 167,957); 97 16,266) 94/1878) 39 1)528 
Asia. oo Sots 82,330,559 70 2,939} 42 343} 5-1 205) -k 1)28,014 
Aira se tas as coe 307,697 3; 257] 86 58119 | 18} 0} 1)1,198” 
190,410,395} 10,684) 887,899; 81 { 101, 861] 9117978 568 1)217 | 
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** The population given above is only the population of those Kingdoms, States, Provinces, and Islands, in which 
Baptist churches now exist; and to these alone the fractionalcolumn relates. 


STATISTICS OF BAPTIST CHURCHES IN DENMARK. 
No. of Mem. 


Churches. 
Copenhagen, . . 
Aalborg, 
Langeland,. . . 


e s 


West part of Zealand, . 


lishoi,  . as 
Hoiby,: -. te +k 


When formed. 

vit BESO ses pie 
<i pL OU ecinke Buelkhs 
ERAQos «terete ) its 
BEN: be}: '8 ES aS, ee 
Sg be ae Deore «tke 7. 4 
. 1844 Pa ok 


Pastors. 


P. C. Monster, 
O. Foltwel, 
R. Jorgenson, . 
N. Neilson, 

P. C. Monster, 
P. Rasmsson, 


e 


a Total—6 churches, 6 BH eet 442 members. 


e 


INCREASE OF BAPTISTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


There were in all the States of the Union in 


1812, . ° 
1832, : 
1842, 


Baptist Churches. 


assy t) 
8496 


Members. <3 
;. > : 172,000 . 
‘ ° - 385,000... . 
arn Be 640,471 . 


The increase by baptism in 1842, was 78, 188. 


e 


288 © 
49 
ate 
44 
19 
15) 


J 


{ Ministers. 


1600 
3618 
5645 


° 
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{ LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
1 BAPTIST DENOMINATION IN GREAT BRITAIN ; 

‘HEIR OBJECTS, INCOME, AND EXPENDITURE DURING THE YEAR ENDING 
* APRIL, 1844. 


OB} og 
S/as ; Expendi- 
SOCIETIES. ES = 5 OBJECTS. Income. ture. 
ZS toy 

COLLEGES. Ke 8. dif SEITE 
Accrington, . . | 10 vO 351 5 0} 356 0 0» 
Bradford, . . | 29 11804 1168 15 6) 1115 5 2 
Bristol, . . .| 21 [1770 é : 1073 10 1/1251 5 9 
"Haverfordwest, | 9 |1841 Meine ere 175. a) 160 oo mene 
Leicester, (G. B.)| 10 [1798 Midi a 441 10 3/ 511 11 11 
Pontypool, . . | 15 {1807 648 711) 8545 1° 
Stepney, - - | 25 {1810 1715 0 3 2473 8 9 
MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. , 
Foreign Missionary, nae Conversion of the Nations, 21661 0 3/22651 9 2 
general Baptist ditto /1816 Ditto ditto, _. . | 2473 18 8! 1766 12 3 
Home ditto |1797 ie aig ee of the British 4929 13 0] 5199 19 3 
*Scottish Home ditto |1826 Nations, 1221 6 4/1045 6 9 

{rish Society, . . . /1814/Conversion of the Irish Na- 
a tion, 3143 18 0) 2948 1 6 
MISCELLANEOUS. [ , 
Building Fund, . . |1824|Erection of Meeting Houses,| 59811 0| 58213 7 


Continental Aid Socie- 
ty, + «© » + «+ (|1842/Assistance of Continental 
“ Baptist Churches, 
Fund, - + «+ « . j1717|Education of Ministers, as- 
; sistance of poor Churches, 


&e. 2818 19 7| 2819 18 8 
Magazine, . . . . |1809|Relief of Widows of Baptist : 
Ministers, 225 0 0 


Reporter, . . . . |1826/Assisting Baptist Churches in 

spreading the gospel, 

Repository, (G. B.) . |1802)/T’o promote the objects of the 

* associated body, 

1829|Relief of widows and orphans 
of Baptist Ministers and 
Missionaries, 


Selection of Hymns, . 


19010 8 152 0 0 


Theological Education 
Meociety, 2 19 Buaton of Baptist Minis- 
= ters, 


Union, - . . « . |1812,'To promote the prosperity o 


a the Baptist denomination, | 124 10 10; 15518 6 | 
Bath Society, . . . [1816 Support superannuated Min- 

isters, 506 7 0 43815 6 
Bible Translation Soci- 


% ety, . ° ° . 1840 
+ 


To assist in translating the 
scriptures into all langua- 
ges, 


1822 18 5| 1810 6 7 


__* These sums are copied from a former report ; the reports of the present year have . 
aot been received. | 


For the Baptist Memorial. 
BIBLICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


Among the old books which have re- 
cently changed hands in this city, one has 
fallen to my lot with the following title, 
viz: . 

An essay for A new Translation of the 
Bible : wherein is shewn from reason and 
the authority of the best Commentators, 
Interpreters, and Critics, that there is a 
necessity for A New Translation.” This 
book was printed in London, in 1702, less 
than a century after the appearance of 
King James’ authorized version, which 
was published in 1611. The work is 
humbly dedicated to the ‘‘ most reverend 
the Archbishops, the right reverend the 
Bishops, and the rest of the reverend Cler- 
gy of the church of England, by H. R., a 
Minister of the church of England.”? Now 
as this Essay was not impudently put forth 
by a pestilential sectarian Baptist, to disturb 
the harmony of those who are working 
together in Bible Societies without sectari- 
anism; but was really written by a min- 
ister of the church of England before Bible 
Societies were invented, I felt not a little 
curious to see how a man who lived more 
than a hundred and forty years ago, could 
make it appear that a new translation was 
necessary. And this curiosity cannot be 
deemed unreasonable, when it is remem- 
bered that our version is an Episcopal ver- 
sion, carefully conformed to the will of 
King James, the head of the Episcopal 
ehurch at that time; but let us see what 
the writer has to say upon this important 
subject. 

** A good translation of the Holy Scrip- 
ures would be of great use to most chris- 
tians, and save them the expense and 
pains of buying and consulting commen- 
tators. And commentators run to a thou- 
sand groundless fancies and foolish chi- 
meras to reconcile translations in many 
places to sense and truth: and after all, 
the most learned of all parties frankly ac- 
knowledge, that often they can make nei- 


BIBLICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


‘fect we find that ministers in their pulpita 


[Fesruan 


ther truth nor sense of them! What, then, 
shall be done in this case? Shall we co 

ceal or defend these faults? The oa 
is too sharp-sighted to let us do either; 
and if it was not, our holy religion is toc 
firmly grounded to stand in need of such 
PIOUS FRAUDS, and recommends honesty 
and sincerity too much to allow its pro- 
fessors to make use of them. And in ef: 


often complain of the translations of their 
texts; nay, some make the most part of 
their sermons consist of various readings, 
diverse acceptations, nice criticisms ang 
grammaticisms, to the puzzling of the un- 
learned, and the wearying and vexing of 
the learned hearer. But with submission, 
I think that rather than be thus alwaya 
nibbling at the faults of translations, they, 
should endeavor to show, once for all, that. 
there is a necessity of reforming them ; 
and then join their heads together to carry, 
on so necessary a work.”’ | 

The author having deplored the theolo- 
gical disputes and controversies of his day 
as producing only unreasonable heats and, 
animosities, and as destroying almost en 
tirely brotherly love, without which none. 
can justly pretend to love God, inquires, 
how this state of things is to be remedied, 
how the ‘ prejudice and pride which sev- 
eral parties have invented,” may be re-: 
moved? And all professors of religion be, 
of one mind, like primitive christionall 
SV hatoarikk: gain isconte these deat aie i 
objects? .To these questions he repliest 
«Ts there any work of this nature compa- , 
rable to the Holy Scriptures reghily trans. 
lated? Can we desire any thing more, 
perfect or profitable than the holy oracles, ! 
which God hath designed for doctrine, for, 
reproof, for correction, and for instractioil 
in righteousness, that the man of God may | 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto every 
good work? They are the only inex- | 
haustible treasure wherein we can find | 
the unsearchable riches of the knowledge, 
bounty, wisdom, justice, power, and all, 
other perfections of God; as also the in- , 
fallible Rule of our own duty. They are | 


acicseaindnmementtn 
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ne light which only can dissipate all er- 
ors and all vices, and restore the church 
f God to its primitive splendor. They 
re the only means of composing our dif- 
erences, and putting a happy period to 
hose fatal controversies, which have so 
‘auch ruined that mutual charity which 
Yod so earnestly commands us to have one 
owards another: and therefore it should 
e the desire and study of all sincere chris- 
ians to have a clear and exact translation 
fthem.” 

In prosecuting his subject, the writer 
efers to many hundred places in our ver- 
ion, where the mind of the Spirit is not 
‘iven to the English reader ; as Mammon, 
Xaca, Belial, Abba, Rabbi, Rabboni, 
%c.—and insists upon it that no sufficient 
eason can be given why so many Hebrew 
ind Greek words, the meaning of which 
3 perfectly known to the learned, should 
e left untranslated, in ‘‘ a version designed 
or the use of the people.” 

“He then quotes many passages incor- 
‘ectly translated, and thereby furnishing a 
oundation for false sentiments and reli- 
jlous systems, manifestly condemned by 
he revealed will of God. For example: 
‘Our translation makes the Apostle say, 
(Cor.8:4. We know that an idolis no- 
bing: And the Papists do not fail to infer 
tom this that they are no idolaters, be- 
iause their images are something, and rep- 
esent something that is real; whereas the 
dols of the pagans represented but bare 
imaginations that had no existence. But 
‘either the version nor inference is just; 
‘or their idols were real and visible, and 
nost of them represented real and visible 
hings, such as the sun, moon, and other 
veatures which the pagans had deified. 

‘The expression then only signifies that an 
dol has no virtue or power ; and so it should 
e rendered.” Again: 

“There have been some so grossly wild, 
‘gto fancy that good men are not subject 
0 the law of God, because our {version 
tmakes Paul say, 1 Tim.1:9. That the 
aw is not made for a righteous man. The 
inet Reformers were obliged to resist the 
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impiety of those libertines, who called 
themselves Antinomians, and to make use 
of several distinctions and niceties to justi- 
fy the Apostle’s expression. The passage 
is well rendered by several learned men 
thus: ‘The law is not made against_a 
righteous man, but against the lawless, 
against the ungodly, &c.’ As when Jesus 
said to his disciples, Matt. 10:18. That 
they should be brought before kings and 
governors for his sake for a testimony 
against them; where the same construce ' 
tion is used in the original as in the text in 
hand. In the same sense too Aristotle 
says— That the law is not against the vir- 
tuous.”* 

But this communication is already lon- 
ger than I intended, and I will close by 
inquiring—if so many plain and cogent 
reasons for amending our commonly re- 
ceived version of the sacred scriptures ex- 
isted nearly a century and a half ago, 
have those reasons lost any of their force 
since? And if a single minister of the 
gospel could then detect numerous errors 
and suggest many valuable improvements, 
eught not the profoundly learned and god- 
ly ministers and missionaries of the present 
day to combine their efforts to bring our 
English Bible much nearer the mind of the 
Spirit than has been accomplished by King 
James’ translators ? ’ A. 


Tue CARDINAL CoNGRATULATED— 
A certain churchman hearing that an old 
friend of his was advanced to a cardina}- 
ate, went to congratulate his eminence 
uponhis newhonor. ‘ Pray sir,” said the 
cardinal, ‘‘ may I beg the favor of your 
name and business?’’ ‘*I am come,” said. 
the friend, ‘‘to condole with your emi- 
nence, and to tell you how heartily I pity 
men who are overcharged with dignity 
and preferment, for it turns some people’s 
brains to that degree that they can neither 
see nor hear, nor understand like other 
men, and makes them as absolutely forget 
their old friends, as if they had never seen 
them before in all their lives.” 


w 
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LATE REV. DR. SMITH, OF HAVERHILL, 
MASS. 


Most of our friends are familiar with the 
name of this venerable man of God. His 
labors in the infant churches of Massachu- 


setts, when all our denomination was in- 


cluded in Warren Association were very 


successful. Dr. Smith was also a chap- 
Jain in Washington's army ; his polite man- 
ners and active spirit made him a general 
favorite. "We are happy to insert in the 
present number a discourse which we copy 
from the mss. of this excellent man. 
Dr. Smith did not live in the days of The- 
ological Schools, but he was a scribe well 
instructed in the mysteries of the Gospel, 
and we would vastly prefer such exhibi- 
tions of truth as this sermon contains, to the 
critical detections of error, and the glossing 


smoothness of many sabbatical effusions of 


diluted snow broth morality which are too 
frequently the order of the present day. 


FREEDOM FROM Sin’s DomINION. 


Rom. vi. 14. For sin shall not have do- 
minion over you; for ye are not under the 
law, but under grace. 

First. Subordination and supremacy are 
prevalent, amongst and pervade the various 
elasses of beings in the extensive empire of 
the great Jehovah ; in some instances they 
are more evident than in others. 

Second. Although sin is no creature (if 
it was, God must be its Author) yet it is 
represented as having dominion, and gov- 


ernment similar to a Ruler or King whose 


reign 1s extensive, and from whose domin- 


ion the sairits only can claim an exemp- 
tion. 

Third. Our text is addressed to those 
who are dead indeed unto sin; but alive 
to God. v.11. 

Fourth. Although the law and gospel 
are distinct, yet they agree in righteous- 
ness and holiness. 

Fifth. The law commands perfect obe- 
dience ; the gospel teaches us how to yield 
that obedience which answers to the requis- 


itions of the law. 


REV. DR. SMITH. 
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Sixth. Those who tiyece the gospel w 
ever be at a loss how to obey the law, at) 
hence will unavoidably be exposed to 
penalties. 


Ki 


* 


METHOD. 


I. Let us attend to the nature, extent, an 
consequence of sin’s dominion. “ 

First. As to its nature. 1. It is tyrar 
nical. . 2. Itiscruel. 3. It is disquietin| 
and destructive. al 

Second. Asto its extent. 1. It extends 
all the unregenerate of different ages, sect| 
provinces, and kingdoms on earth. -2. 1) 
all the powers of the soul. 3. To th 
thoughts of the heart. 4. To the very im 
agination of the thoughts of the hear| 
5. And will continue till destroyed bj 
Christ the conqueror. ; 

Third. As to its consequence. 1. Op 
position to Christ’s kingdom. 2. Distre 
and misery. 3. Death and destruction, 

II. We shall inquire what law is here di. 
signed,—who are under it,—what is its 4 
ture and extent. ' | 


* 


First.. Not the law of nature... _ , 
Second. Not the civil law. J 
Third. Not the ceremoniallaw.. 
* Fourth. But either the law of sin, as 
governing principle ; ! ‘0 
Fifth. Or rather the moral law. HT, 
Sirth.* All the unregenerate are unde 
it. 4s 
Seventh. As toits extent. 1. 'To thoughts 
words, and actions. 2. ‘T'’o perfect and per) 
petual obedience. 3. To nothing short) 
complete holiness. all 
III. Show what it is to be under grace 
First. To be under the Covenant o 
Grace and in the enjoyment of its bless 


{ 
) 


| 
| 
| 


» Second. Under the influence of the 
pel, which teaches men to deny ungodli 
ness and worldly lusts. ’ 

Third. To be in the possession of the 
grace of justification and pardon, whi 
influence to righteousness and holiness. ‘ 

‘ . : ue 

* As to the nature of the Law, it is good and 

spiritual. Chap. 7: 12, 14—16. at 


15.) 
Fourth. Under regenerating and sanc- 
ring grace, as a reigning, governing 
nciple in the soul. 

Fifth. The gracious influence of the di- 
ie Spirit dictating to obedience and 
ity. 

Sixth. To be under gracious influence, 
glorify God in bearing fruit. 


IMPROVEMENT. 


First. What an enemy is thistyrantsin 
all that is good; whose extent reaches 
and near, and whose dominion is at- 
ided with the most awful consequences. 
Second. The consciences of men ap- 
ove of the law as being good. Chap. 
16. ‘ 

Third. To be under grace lays us under 
: greatest obligations, as well as affords 
the most agreeable prospects hereafter. 


Spain anp Eneuanp.—There are 
_ two nations in the old world—nay 
wre, no two nations ineither, or both, the 
| world and the new—more desirably 
uated and circumstanced for an inti- 
ite union-of industrial interests, for so di- 
%t and perfect an interchange of their 
spective products. The interchange 
yuld, indeed, under a wise combination 
reciprocal dealing, resolve itself purely 
nost into the primitive system of barter ; 
‘the wants of Spain are such as can be 
st, sometimes only, supplied from En- 
ind, whilst Spain is rich in products 
ich insure a large, sometimes an ex- 
Isive contmand of the British consump- 
n. Spain is eminently agricultural, 
‘storal and mining; Great Britain more 
linently ascendent still in the arts and 
‘ence of manufacture and commerce. 
‘ith a diversity of soil and climate, in 
aich almost spontaneously flourish the 
ief productions of the tropical as of the 
‘Mperate zone: with mineral riches 
fich might compete with, nay, which 
tly surpass in their variety, and might, 
‘well cultivated, in their value, those of 
¢ American which she has lost ; with a 


| 
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territory vast and virgin in proportion to 
the population ; with a sea-board exten- 
sively ranging along two of the great high- 
ways of nations—the Atlantic and Med- 
iterranean—and abundantly endowed with 
noble and capacious harbours; there is no 
conceivable limit to the boundless produc- 
tion and creation of exchangeable wealth, 
of which, with her immense natural re-— 
sources, still so inadequately explored, 
Spain is susceptible, that can be imagin- 
ed, save from that deficient supply of la- 
bor as compared with the territorial ex- 
panse which would gradually come to be 
redressed as industry was promoted, the 
field of employment extended, and labor 
remunerated. 


A COMPLAINT. 


It has long been my impression, that 
some of the christian congregations of the 
land do not manifest towards me sufficient 
attachment, nor render me that respect I 
deserve. e 

I hope my solemn protest will produce 
the desired result, especially among those 
Baptist churches where the evil obtains. 

The state of the case is just this: It is 
customary in many religious assemblies, 
never to read the’ sacred truths I unfold 
but on Lord’s day. At the social prayer- 
meeting I am scarcely seen, and at the 
weekly lecture I am only opened that the 
lecturer may announce his text. Such 
conduct is derogatory to my dignity— 
grieves the soul of my author—and will 
most certainly incur his displeasure: The 
Brahmin reads his Shaster, and the Ma- 
hometan his Alcoran every day; but by 
some teachers of christianity, once a week 
is counted enough for the public perusal of 
my pages. In my infancy I was revered 
and frequently read by the Jewish church 
—subsequently the perusal of my pages 
formed a prominent part of the primitive 
christian’s worship—now (is it in conse- 
quence of increased light, and knowledge, 
and holiness 7) I am laid aside as unneces- 
sary excepton the Sabbath. I ask why 


» 
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is this? Is such conduct right? What 
arguments can be adduced in favor of it? 
Do my contents give sanction to it? I 
trust the individuals guilty of the conduct 
which has called forth the above com- 
plaint will ponder these questions, and I 
hope the result will be—a more diligent 
attention to the public reading of 
Tue Worp or Gop. 


THE SYMPATHY OF JESUS. 


‘¢ He was inall points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin,” 


Jesus, Savior! thou dost know 
All the depth of human wo; 
Thou hast shed the bitter tear— 
Thou hast felt the with’ring fear. 


Not a throb but thou canst feel, 
Not a pain but thou canst heal, 
Not a pang of mortal grief, 
But thou know’st to bring relief. 


Thou can’st soothe the agony 
Which no eye but thine may see; 
Thou can’st quell the pangs that tear 
Ee’n the bosom of despair. 


Thou can’st calm the aching head, 
Mourning o’er bright moments fled, 
With a resting place divine, 
On that pitying breast of thine. 


Thou can’st shed a ray of love, 
Full of comfort from above, 

On the heart where human migit 
Fails to kindle warmth or light. 


Gently from the bleeding heart 
Thou can’st draw the poisoned dart; 
And the wounds deep anguish calm, 
Pouring in thy heavenly balm. 


Savior! well thou know’st to trace 
Every line on sorrow’s face ; 

For when thou wast dwelling here, 
Her dark form was ever near. 


And our griefs when laid on thee 
Pressed thy spirit heavily; 

So thou well dost know how great 
Is the burden of thy weight. 


THE SYMPATHY OF JESUS. — 


And the iron of our sin 
To thy heart hath entered in ; 

All its festering anguish keen, 
Holy Savior, thine hath been : 


Not in vain thou cam’st to dwell, 
From heaven far, and near to hell: 
Not in vain were cast away 
Crown and sceptre for our clay. 


Thou our brother art, and we 

With our sorrows come to thee; } 
Thou wilt not, for us who died,. 

From our misery turn aside. 


Jesus, save! the floods are nigh, 
To thine open arms we fly; 

Sure the waters will not dare 
Overwhelm our spirits there. 


No! the raging waves subside, 
Thou hast check’d the rising tide; 
All our woes obey thy will 


While thou whisperest ‘ Peace, be still.’ _ 


CHURCH AND STATE In ENGLAND— 
A poor woman recently applied to arich | 
farmer for work in his field, ‘* You go to. 


the dissenting chapel.” ‘‘ La, sir, 1 be of 
no religion !’’ ‘* Qh, if that be the case,” 


[FzsrvakY,, ! 
e 1 


said the Churchman, ‘‘ you may come on __ 


Monday.” 


Pies ror Cuurcn Ratres—* A num- 


ber of pigs are now in custody for nonpay- © 


ments of Church rates, by Mr. Edmond- 


son of Tulketh. These grunters aretobe — 


incarcerated at least five days before the of- ~ 


ficers are allowed to convert them into 


cash. We fear they are not in the best | 


hands for fattening for the market; 
good or bad, they are to be sold at auc- 
tion the ensuing week.”’—Eng. paper. 


In all probability the owners are pious 
poor dissenters, who are thus defrauded 
by law, and a Church established by law. 
Will not our good people in these United _ 
States remember that Episcopacy and. 


Popery are the same all over the world, . 


when they are full fledged / 


but 
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THE SOURCES OF ERROR CONSIDERED. 


Error is a kind of Proteus, which as- 
sumes almost every appearance; and 
like a siren, tempts its deluded captives to 
their own destruction. 


*¢‘ Man, on obvious waves of error tossed, 
- His ship halffounder’d and his compass lost, 
Sees, faras human optics may command, 
_A sleeping fog, and fancies it dry land: 
| Spreads all his canvass, every sinew plies, 
Pants for it, aims atit, enters it, and dies.” 


Notwithstanding the danger of erroneous 
| Opinions, it is the most difficult thing in 
(the world to convince ignorant people of 
| their folly ; proud people of, their disagree- 
: able haughtiness, and self-righteous people 
(of their moral turpitude and certain con- 
‘demnation in the sight of God. Wemay 
| trace these evils to man’s original trans- 
_ gression, as their primary cause ; but the 

object of this paper is not to discuss the 
general principle of human apostacy ;— 
that is admitted as the fountain of every 
‘deadly stream. It turned man’s light into 
idarkness, drove him from tne bowers of 
| Eden into a desert land, and from bliss to 
‘sorrow. But what we now mean to con- 
‘sider, are those general effects of the fall, 
‘which of themselves have become so 
/Many sources of error; aud amongst these 
‘we class :— 

I. The predominance of a depraved ap- 
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petite—In the indulgence of a perishing 
body, some people seem to forget that they 
possess an immortal soul—in making pro- 
vision for the flesh, they neglect the claims 
of the spirit—and in the gratification of a 
nature which they share in common with 
the brute, they bury the noblest part of 
theirs, and sink below the proper scale 
of man. If eating and drinking constitute 
the chief end of human existence—a world 
of sots and epicures—a world without ra- 
tionality, decency, order, or grace, would 
stand upon record as the essence of per- 
fection. How can the eye of intellect look 
through the gross organs of an animal 
wholly addicted to sensual indulgence ?— 
How can the ear of reason dwell in the 
midst of discordant howlings, and baccha- 
nalian madness? How can the tongue of 
knowledge reside in the mouth of fools? 
The predominance of sensual appetites in 
any man will ever prove an insurmounta- 
ble barrier to the attainment of wisdom, 
and the consequent source of the most fatal 
errors. It will sink his understanding to 
the level of brutal instinct, and like the 
filthiest of creatures, he will roll himself 
in the mire of uncleanness, and debase 
the man, by the habits of a swine. 

Il. The different passions of the mind 
are oflen so many sources of error.—Doc- 
tor Watts says, ‘‘ The passions are the 


living wheels of strong and powerful 


movements in human nature, but they | 
make wretched work if they are not put 
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in motion by a regular and happy spring.” 
Love is generally blind to the most evi- 
dent defects in the character of an esteem- 
ed object, and perversely headstrong in its 
purpose; fear diminishes a proper confi- 
dence, and magnifies the smallest diffi- 
culties into impassable mountains; joy 
creates presumption, and grief sinks the 
heart into a kind of despondency. Every 
passion has its peculiar influence up on the 
mind, and is attended with danger. Fear 
has had its victims: pleasure slain its 
possessors ; and an irrational impulse of 
delight in sacred things, has been made a 
standard of truth. 

Chilo, the Lacedemonian, died upon 
hearing that his son had gained a prize in 
the Olympic games. Sophocles, in a 
contest of honor, died in consequence of a 
decision being pronounced in his favor. 
We read of a matron, who, while she was 
in the depth of distress from the report of 
her son’s having keen slain in battle, died 
in his arms, in her excess of joy, on his 
safe return. Doctor Watts mentions a 
woman in the Romish church, of whom 
he had read, as having had her passions 
raised to a state of rapture at the sacra- 
ment of the mass; under that feeling, she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Should all the men on earth, 
and all the angels of heaven, join togeth- 
er to assure me tnat God himself was not 
there, I would not believe them, for I have 
seen him, and felt his divine presence.” 
An elated mind at the author, was her 
proof of transubstantiation. 

Ill. Educational prejudices are frequent 
sources of error.—On this ground the apos- 
tate Jews were awfully mistaken. When 
they had departed completely from the 
principles and piety of the patriarch Abra- 
ham, they still prided themselves with 
the idea of being his descendants; and on 
that account they presumed on the favor 
of God. Men of this description, substi- 
tute persons for things, and mere names 
for principles. : 

Without intending the least censure of 
zany particular denomination of christians 
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(but with a design to expose a common 
evil) we may venture to assert that many 
who call themselves churchmen have no 
knowledge whatever of the theological 
opinions of our national establishment, as 
they are expressed in her own articles of 
faith. And doubtless, there are dissent- 
ers, who are non-conformists by habit, and 
not from a proper conviction. 

Had these people been born amongst the 
Moguls in Asia, or the idolators in Africa 


—had they been the sons of Mussulmans, - 


or the children of Papists—had they lived 
among Druids or Christians, prior to the 
Reformation, they would have implicitly 
adopted the religion of the people and 
timesin which they were educated. With 
them, neither reason or revelation is re- 
garded; but, with intellects of perfect 
accommodation to the dictates of custom, 
they can adopt any absurdity as the es- 
sence of truth. 

In his Lectures on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, Doctor Campbell gives an instance of 
the power of implicit faith on the mind of 
an ignorant collier, This man was asked 
what it was that he believed. He answer- 
ed, ‘* I believe what the church believes.” 
The inquirer rejoined, ‘* What then does 
the church believe?” He readily re- 
plied, ‘*The church believes what I be- 
lieve.” The other desirous, if possible, to 
bring him to particulars, once more re- 
sumed his interrogatories. ‘+ Tell me, 
then, I pray you, what is it that you and 
the church both believe?’ ‘The only an- 
swer that could be obtained, was, ** Why 
truly, sir, the church and I both believe 
the same thing.” 


IV. Self-love, and too great a confidence © 


in present circumstances, may be considered 
among the sources of error.—When a man 
becomes improperly enamored with him- 
self, be cannot endure correction, and 
spurns at the kindest reproof. In his own 


esteem, his own taste isthe most excellent — 


—his own own opinions are the most 
worthy of adoption,—and his own person 
is the most to be admired} 


With the- 
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pride of self-righteousness in his heart, 
and a sort of personal eulogium upon his 
tongue, he ascends the ‘Temple of Jeho- 
vah,—xnot to confess—not to supplizate the 
blessing of eternal goodness—not to adore 
the God of Heaven—but to proclaim his 
own importance and self-approbation to 
every beholder. We are api also, to make 
our present circumstances a rule of general 
deportment, as if we were the same char- 
acters under all the diversified conditions 
of human life. But men’s views alter 
with their external state. Under affliction 
we feel the vanity of the world; acknow- 
ledge the importance of religion, and offer 
‘up a prayer to God; but the restoration of 
health is often the restoration of sin. The 
‘poor man thinks he should be humble in 
‘affluence, and the rich supposes he could 
endure privations with fortitude. | Most 
‘people, before they have learned to dis- 
charge the duties of the present situation 
‘with propriety, think themselves well qual- 
ified to occupy a superior station in the 
\world. 

VY. Improper connexions are so many 
sources of error. ‘* Evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” We naturally 
embrace the opinions, imbibe the spirit, 
and follow the example of those with 
whom we associate. Jonadab, the son of 
Shimeah, David’s brother, was a very 
subtle man; but a most unprincipled and 
dangerous companion. He was Amnon’s 
friend, and by his wicked counsel, brought 
that young man to destruction. ‘T’o living 
companions, we may add, profane and in- 
fidel publications. The philosophists of 
France scattered the baneful seeds of 
skepticism by their infamous books. The 
lovers of wit and polite literature were 
caught by Voltaire: the men of science 


bert and Diderot: stronger appetites were 


the imaginations of the higher order were 
set dangerously afloat by Montesquieu; 
and the multitude of all ranks were sur- 
prised and carried away by Rosseau. 


were perverted, and children corrupted in | 
the first rudiments of learning by D’Alem- | 


fed by the secret clubs of Baron Holbach: | 
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VI. The conduct of the multitude, and 
the improprieties of the people who profess 
an attachment to real religion, are a source 
of error in many minds.—There are per- 
sons who have not courage to think for 
themselves, and stand alone, or even ina 
minority for the truth : they look for a pre- 
text to justify their proceedings; and in- 
stead of taking the Scriptures for their 
guide in theological inquiries, they fix 
upon the misdeeds of backsliders or apos- 
tates as a basis on which they form their 
estimate of sacred things. What has the 
religion of Jesus Christ to do with the in- 
consistencies of men, who make ship- 
wreck of faith and a good conscience ?— 
What! Just as much as honesty has to 
do with the hollow pretensions of a knave : 
it has to condemn their conduct as abhor- 
rent to its own principles and influence up- 
onthe human heart ; to disown their claims 
to its friendship, and turn them over to the 
ungodly as the adherents of a sinful world. 

Who will censure the spirit of upright- 
ness, because villains sometimes find it 
convenient to put on the mask of decep- 
tion, and appear in alliance with virtue? 
Is integrity debased by the wicked protes- 
tations of falsehood? Is the pure coin 
less valuable in itself, beeause there are 
forgeries that imitate it?) No more is the 
religion of Jesus Christ to be charged 
with the misdeeds of its professed advo- 
cates. 

The sources of error, both from our- 
selves and the different appearances of 
external objects, are so abundant, and so 
imposing that it becomes an imperious 
duty upon every man TO PONDER THE 
PATH OF HIS FEET. 

Let him look well to his goings; scrutt- 
nize his motives; distrust his own heart; 
check the impulse of passion by the sound 
deliberation of judgment; stand open to 
conviction, as one conscious of his own 
fallibility, and make truth the sole object of 
his inquiry. ; 

For the attainment of right principles, 
he should humbly searcH THE SACRED 
ScrIPTURES. 
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Moses and the Prophets, and Christ and 
his Apostles, are witnesses for God; but 
they must be allowed to give their free, 
spontaneous, and natural testimony.— 
They are not to be tortured, or put upon 
the rack to make them speak what they 
never intended. They are not to be 
forced into the support of pre-conceived 
opinions, unwarrantable prejudices, and 
an assumed orthodoxy, that usurps the 
seat of judgment, to thunder out its anath- 
emas against the more modest and judi- 
cious of mankind. 


‘t A critic on the sacred book should be 
Candid and learned, dispassionate and free ; 
Free from the wayward bias bigots feel, 
From fancy’s influence, and intemperate zeal : 
But above all, (or let the wretch refrain, 

Nor touch the page he cannot but profane, ) 
Free from the domineering power of lust ; 

A lewd interpreter is never just.” 


Circumstanced as we are, in the midst 
of clouds and darkness, vice and passions, 
and internal and external temptations, to 
fatal errors, we ought most assuredly To 
SEEK WISDOM FROM ABOVE, TO DIRECT 
US IN THE WAY OF LIFE. 

It is highly requisite to present our fer- 
vent and constant prayer to God for his 
holy Spirit, to instruct us in the path of 
knowledge. Let us sit as pupils at the 
feet of Jesus Christ, and learn of him; then 
shall we be blessed with the light of a 
meridian sun, experience the refreshing 
gales of celestial grace, find rest to our 
souls, be happy i time, and exalted in 
eternity ; we shall dwell in the glorious 
presence of God, to participate in the hon- 


ors of saints and angels, world without 
end. T. W. 


Arriiction—Affliction isa pill, which 
if wrapped up in patience, may be easily 
swallowed; but when discontent puts us 
upon chewing, it proves bitter and dis- 


gusting. 
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THE SALUTATIONS OF HELL, OR THE 
GREETINGS OF THE DAMNED; 


A SERMON, 


By the late Rev. John Ryland, D. D., Presi- 
dent of the Baptist College, Bristol, Eng. 


Isaiah xiv. 10.—Art thou become like unto us? 


(Concluded.) 


Reflect on the doom of the Evangelical 
hypocrite, who with a head full of notions, 
but a heart full of carnality, perished un- 
der the sound of the gospel. How many 
of this character have sunk down to the 
depths of the pit! How many who were 
reputed saints on earth, has hell thus sa- 
luted: ** Art thou become like unto us?” 
Gospel professors, with an orthodox creed, 
and even a plausible semblance of Chris- 
tian experience, who once had a name and 
a place in a regular congregated church, 
have perished; and their destruction has” 
afforded the prince of darkness peculiar 
triumph. ‘‘ Here comes a professor,”’ says 
Satan; ‘‘O that professors were all of this 
sort! When this man came first under > 
the sound of the gospel, I was afraid I 
should lose him. I endeavored to lull his 
conscience to sleep, but he was alarmed | 
again and again. He dreaded divine ven- — 
geance, and broke off his outward vices; | 
no longer could the spirit of profaneness 
and impurity keep possession of him; his | 
heart was swept by information, and gar- | 
nished with religious opinions; but I flat- | 
tered myself I should not lose him, be 
cause his heart still seemed empty of | 
grace. At first he heard the word with 
joy, but I soon perceived he was satisfied _ 
with the notion of safety, and was unwil- 
ling to receive Jesus as King. I therefore | 
helped forward his comforts, persuaded — 
him that all was well, and encouraged , 
him to make a profession of religion, which | 
he might wear as a decent cloak, while I , 
filled his heart with spiritual pride and , 
carnal security; with love to the world, | 
and aversion to the power of godliness. | 
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Then I had little fear ef losing him, as he | died in their sins, gather round his wretch- 


had no jealousy of himself. I minded not 
his professed regard to religion, when I 
plainly saw that worldly gain was ten 
times dearer to him than the cause of God. 
It gave me no pain to hear him tell the 
tale of his conversion, while he never con- 
cerned himself about growing in grace. I 
expected to find that when there was nei- 
ther growth nor deep concern for the want 
of it, there could be only a painted appear- 
ance, and nothing of the life of it in the 
soul. I could see that his shop was visit- 
ed with more delight than his closet, and 
the market day far more welcome than 
the Lord’s day. The chief thing that I 
dreaded was the hammer of the word; 
but the love of self and of the world, soon 
rendered him more insensible than the 
anvil. His notions, his past convictions, 
his church membership, I turned to my 
own advantage. If any arrow from the 
pulpit ever reached his conscience, I soon 
healed the wound; yea, in my absence he 
would heal it himself. ‘ Well,’’ thought 
he, **I assent to these truths, I know that 
salvation is all of grace, I am no blind 
Arminian, I understand the gospel scheme, 
{remember also when I wept under the 
word, though it does not now make so 
deep an impression. I have heard many 
old professors say that they have not such 
lively feelings now as at their first con- 
version: such is my experience, but all 
may be well notwithstanding, for I have 
been a church member many years, and 
no one can lay any thing capital to my 
‘eharge. I am well persuaded there is no 


| perfection here, nor shall I weary myself 


with pursuing it. People that have more 
leisure, may spend more time in their 
‘ elosets; I seldom live a whole day with- 
out prayer; I must provide for my fami- 
‘ly; Isee no reason to question my state, 
on account of some change in my frame.” 
’ Thus he went on, satisfied with the form 
of godliness, but destitute of the power, and 
now his religion has left him at the gates 
of heaven.” So Satan triumphs in his 
ruin, while his former neighbors, who had 


| 


| 


ed spirit, and upbraid him with his pre- 
tensions to peculiar privileges, and deride 
his present misery, while some, perhaps, 
remind him of his secret sins, which were 
never publicly known on earth, but had 
come to their ears in private, and encou- 
raged them to blaspheme the holy name 
whereby he was called, and to charge the 
whole body with which he was connected, 
with hypocrisy. 

Such, but in some respects more dread- 
ful, will be the lot of the avowed Antino- 
mian, who openly indulged his lusts, while 
he had the audacity to plead the doctrines 
of grace in his excuse. ‘There have been 
such miscreants, and the apostle pro- 
nounces their damnation to be singularly 
just. Hell cannot be surprised at their 
coming, but hell itself must justify their 
destruction. I suppose a_wretch of this 
description to be met on his entrance into 
these drear abodes, by two spirits who had 
gone thither before him. They are the 
ghosts of his two children. One of them 
accosts him, “*O, my father; ‘Art thou 
become like unto us?’ Iam that wretch- 
ed young man whom you were the instru- 
ment of bringing to this place of torment. 
I sucked in the poison of your principles ; 
I learned to abuse the grace of the gospel, 
to presume upon God’s decrees, to snatch 
the gospel cousolations, and to make the 
imputed righteousness of Christ a cloak 
for sin, and by which I might come nigh 
to God’s bosom, the place of his children, 
while I stabbed his cause by my wicked 
life. I presumed I could never fall from 
grace, though I knew nothing of grace, 
except that of groundless positivity, which 
I called the assurance of faith, I formed 
to myself a notion of perseverance, as con- 
necting a fancied conversion and eternal 
glory, while I left walking with God out 
of the question. Alas! my beginning was 
delusive, and my end is damnation. How- 
ever, I am glad to see thee, father—cursed 
for thy sake be the name—sunk in the 
same perdition with myself. How much 
of my present misery do I owe to you, 
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and how shall I upbraid and abhor you 
for ever !”’ 


rit, ‘rejoice in your destruction, though I 
never drank into your sentiments. 


tices prejudiced me entirely against the 


truths of revelation; my reason and con- | 


science assured me of the evil of your con- 
duct, and I hastily concluded that the re- 
ligion you abused really coincided with 
your detestable morals. I never thorough- 


ly examined the true nature or tendency | 


of its doctrines, but gave myself up to infi- 
delity. Thus, while I escaped in a great 


measure the lusts of the flesh, which de- | 
stroyed my brother, I was ruined by the | 
lust of the mind, the pride of reason, the | 
poison of unbelief, and confidence in an | 


itreligious morality. A dead faith, with- 
out any regard to holiness, ruined him 
and you; and dead works, without any 
vital faith or real regard to the divine 
glory, have ruined me. You, miserable 
man, that begat us and brought us up, 
were accessory to the ruin of us both. 
Your conduet had a different effect upon 
us, but its awful end is the same. Glad 
we are that thou art beeome like unto us 
in misery, who thus cruelly neglected 
and destroyed the souls of thy offspring. 
Expeet from us both eternal upbraidings, 
and incessant aggravations of thy wo.” 

Time would fail us to unfold the various 
awful scenes the infernal world displays. 
There is our text daily fulfilled in count- 
less varieties. 

Methinks at the descent of the unpreach- 
ing prelate, I hear a cry, ‘Room, room 
in Latimer’s Gap*—make room for a 


* “Oh, that a man might have the contempla- 
tion of hell—that the devil would allow a man 
to look into hell, to see the state of it, as he did 
of all the world when he tempted Christ in the 
wilderness. If any one were admitted to view 
heli thus, and behold it thoroughly, the devil 
would say, ‘ on yonder side are unpreaching pre- 
lates.’ I think a man should see as far as an 
angel, and ‘perceive nothing bat unpreaching 
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_only to the interests of hell.” 
‘«], too,”’ says the other miserable spi-_ 


Your | 


perverted principles and pernicious prac- | 
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slothful and unprofitable servant, faithfub 
Heathens, 
sages, and priests, refuse to associate with 
so shocking a character, and the quondam 
votaries of Moloch shun the man whose 
lawn sleeves are stained with the blood of 
souls. ‘¢Art thou become like unto us? 
Nay, we disown the relation, though our 
writings were preferred by thee on earth 
to the volume of inspiration. We return 
no compliments here—we who perished 
in idolatrous superstition, without having 
heard of the book of God, abhor the man 
who in the midst of christian light, not on- 
ly neglected the great salvation himself, 
but, undertaking the cure of souls, never 
sought their welfare; professing himself 
inwardly moved by the Holy Spirit, 
never felt any bowels of compassion to- 
wards his fellow-sinners; and paid for de- 
fending the gospel revelation, never con- 
cerned himself for its propagation. Let 
the unfaithful watchman feel the miseries _ 
of which he refused to give warning. Let 
the dumb guardian of the fold, who mind- 
ed only the fleece, and had no concern for 
the flock, now feel his tongue loosed to 
eternal howlings.” 

But one character still more dreadful 
than the preceding, strikes my mind with 
peculiar awe,—it is that of the unconverted 
preacher of the gospel, who with an ortho- 
dox head, a fluent tongue. a semblance of © 
piety, and a fictitious zeal, preached an 
unfelt gospel and an unknown Christ.— 
Christ indeed was the matter of his dis- 
courses, but self his end in all. He cast 
out devils in the name of Jesus, but Sa- 
tan dwelt in tne hiding place of his bosom. 
He pointed out the straight road to others, | 
but wandered in crooked paths himself. | 
Acquainted with the truth in its theory, 
but a stranger to internal godliness, he de- 
ceived himself and others; but God could 
not be deceived, and would not be mock- 
ed; and he is unmasked before the devils 


prelates. We might look as far as Calais, F 
warrant you.”—Bishop Latimer’s Sermon bs- 


fore Edward VI. 
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and the damned, and sentenced to the pit 
of perdition. What horrors fill his soul! 
What triumphs echo through extended 
Tophet! With what insults must he meet! 
If any thing could give a momentary sus- 
pension to the pains of devils, it would be 
to see a preacher of the gospel enter hell. 
Hark! how they taunt him! * Art thou 
become like unto us? thou who wast an 
instructor of the foolish, ateacher of babes, 
who hadst the form of knowledge, and of 
the truth?) Thou warnedst others to es- 
cape the wrath to come, and has it overta- 
ken thee? Thou who didst point others to 
the city of refuge, has the avenger of blood 
found thee without the gate?” All Hell 
must doubtless triumph with peculiar ma- 
lignity in the ruin of sucha man. But let 
these instances suffice, I would hasten tothe 
improvement of so tremendous a subject. 
1. Letunconverted sinners consider what 
reason they have to wonder that Hell has 
not yet rejoiced over them, and what rea- 
son to dread lest this should be their case 
at last. You that are unregenerate, ought 
seriously to reflect, that if you had been 
cut off in your present state, as many 
younger persons than you have been in a 
like condition, Hell would certainly have 
triumphed in your destruction. 
Our text contains the very language with 
which, it is very probable, some of your 
companions in sin, met your other wretch- 
ed acquaintance whodied last. Why are 
not you in his case? Why has God spar- 
ed you so long? You have run into an 
axcess of riot; you have broken the re- 
straints of education; you have cast off 
the cords of wholesome discipline ; you 
have added sin to sin; you have been 
often warned, and you have hardened 
your neck. Why have you not been 
suddenly destroyed, and that without 
remedy? You have had convictions, 
and have stifled them; mercies have not 
illured you, and chastisements have not 
verrected you. You have beenso brutish 
1s to despise reproof, and hate your re- 
rovers. You have neglected the great 
alvation, and made light of the calls of 
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the gospel. You have caused the am- 
bassadors of peace to weep bitterly, and 
almost broken the hearts of your godly 
friends. Why then are you out of hell? 
Have you not hated Christ, and acted as 
though you were in love with death? 
Have you not seemed as though you would 
take hell by violence, so fond have you 
been of your sins? Why should you be 
smitten any more? Surely God will soon 
say, ‘* Let him alone—let his parents and 
his friends let him alone.” Is it not a 
wonder that God does not take your pray- 
ing friends to heaven, that you may 
grieve them no longer, and that they 
might let you alone? For you have 
loved idols, you are joined to idols, you are 
a companion of fools, and may expect ac- 
cordingly to be destroyed. Oh, if God 
says, ‘*My Spirit shall let him alone, [ 
will give him up to his lusts, and he shall 
take his course.”” ‘Then yeu will soon 
hear another sort of lecture from this text. 
Yes, you will sink into endless perdition, 
and the inhabitants of hell will gather 
round you, gaping to wonder at your de- 
struction, and to rejoice therein. But you 
have not yet experienced this—no, and I 
pray you never may—I pray God will 
stop you in your course. I hope he has . 
mercy in store for you. I know he has, if 
you are willing now to accept it. ‘If ye 
will inquire, inquire ve, return, come. Ob- 
serve! Ifthou wilt return, return unto me, 
saith the Lord.—Come take with you 
words, and return unto the Lord, and say 
untohim, ‘ Take away all iniquity and re- 
ceive us graciously, so will we render une 
to thee the calves of our lips.” 

2. But if sinners have reason to wonder 
at God’s forbearance, how much more 
reason have believers to be astonished at 
divine forgiveness. You who sometime 
ago were afar off from God, are now be- 
come fellow citizens with the saints; you 
were as indisposed to return to him as the 
worst sinners out of hell, yea, you would 
before this, have arrived at that world of 
wo, had not grace prevented. Grace 
alone has made all the difference between 
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you and the damned, 
make an external difference. Surely 
you are debtors, not to the flesh to live 
after the flesh, which had almost brought 
you to endless ruin, but to God and grace. 
Be concerned, therefore, under a sense of 
your infinite obligations, to live to the 
Spirit, and to show forth the praises of 
that grace which has snatched you as 
brands from the burning. Eternity will 
not suffice fully to express all your obliga- 
tions. Oh, show them in time that you 
are sensible of them. Having been saved 
from eternal misery, can you murmur at 
the troubles of life? Being called to eter- 
nal glory, can you be attracted by earthly 
vanities? Can you forbear showing your 
gratitude to your Redeemer who bought 
you with his precious blood? Can you 
forget that you are not your own, but 
bound with the strongest ties to glorify 
God with your bodies and spirits, which 
are his? 

3. That we may not conclude without 
contemplating a more pleasing theme, I 
would call your attention to one inference 
more. Sinners will-wonder and rejoice 
with very different kind of joy at each 
other’s salvation. 

In the mansions of glory above, ‘“ Art 
thou become like unto us?’ will be the 
language of angels to the redeemed from 
among men. ‘Those benevolent spirits 
which rejoice in a sinner’s conversion will 
doubtless exult at a believer’s entrance in- 
to bliss,—no jealousy at seeing their 
younger brethren of Adam’s fallen race, 
more honored than themselves, will pre- 
vent their hailing with joy the christian’s 
arrival at the haven of rest. They disdain 
not to minister to the heirs of salvation in 
their present low and imperfeet state, and 
they will not fail to congratulate them 
when they shall be added to the spirits 
of the just made perfect. 

The poor believer who is now half 
afraid to tell what God has done for his 
soul to his saved fellow worms, shal] then 
rehearse the mighty actsof Jehovah to an 
innumerable company of listening sera- 
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and grace will , phim. 
of such darkness, and’ coldness, and dead- 


[Marcas 
They who are now complaining” 


ness, and sin, shall then be free from ev- 
ery subject of complaint, and shall be ag 
the angels in light, in life, in love, in zeal, 
in purity, im incessant, unwearied, delight- 
ful activity for God, while angels vile 
never fell will rejoice to see the redeemed 
placed nearer the throne than themselves. | 
Our text thus differently applied will be 
adopted in heaven, not only as the lan- 
guage of angels to saints, but of saints i 
each other. Those who wept and com- 
plained together below, willsurely rejoice | 
and exult together above. ‘‘ Art thou be- 
come like unto us?" will be the question 
which happy spirits will address to each 
new comer to the heavenly Jerusalem.— 
They will have no fear lest their own 
portion should be lessened by the increase 
of their Father’s family. Every fresh in- 
stance of the riches of grace in bringing 
another son to glory will increase the ag- 
gregate of heavenly bliss, and afford new 
pleasure to every individual that was there 
before, and as we may hope that heaven 
is filling continually, so the happiness of 
heaven in this view, as in others, is con- 
tinually inereasing. | 
We may indced invert all the three ob- 
servations which we made at the begin- 
ning, and show that a very considerable 
difference may subsist on earth between 
those who shall atlast meetinglory. There 
may be a great difference in outward con- 
duet, in natural disposition, in their de- 
grees of light and knowledge, in their opin- 
ions about the less weighty parts of truth, 
and in their inward exercises and conflicts 
while they all are building their hopes) 
on the mercy of God in Christ—all born 
of God—all friends of holiness, and all 
appointed, not unto wrath, but to obtain) 
the salvation which is‘in Christ Jesus 
with eternal glory. | 
We may also observe that as some char- 
acters will fill hell with peculiar surprise, 
so in heaven there will be some, whose 
arrival in that blissful place will be pe+ 
culiarly marvellous, though all will have 
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Teason to wonder at finding themselves 


piness. 

|» As before we placed ourselves in imagi- 
mation at the gates of hell; now give me 
eave for a few minutes to conduct your 
ideas to the entrance of heaven, that we 
may notice some pleasing scenes which 
rwill there take place. 

__ As one angelic convoy approaches the 
pearly gates to present a happy soul, which 
Arad just left the bedy, to the Redeemer,— 
methinks 1 see a kindred spirit fly forth to 
meet him :—‘‘ Art thou become like unto 
us?” is the friendly language he uses,— 
“ What! is my child at last brought safe 
to these happy mansions? Surely Iam 
‘doubly saved in thy salvation! What 
joy unspeakable and full of glory do I feel 
at the sight! This, my son, was dead and 
is alive, was lest, and is found.—Thou- 
‘sands of times have I wrestled with God 
4n secret, with groanings unutterable, and 
often with floods of tears, for thy conver- 
‘sion—but I did not live to see my prayers 
answered, when I lay on my own death- 
bed—though I rejoiced to think whither I 
‘Was going, yet my triumph was interrupt- 
ed by the heart-rending supposition that 
Ishould never more see my poor child, 
but at a vast distance, separated from me, 
separated from happiness, at the left hand 
of the Judge. Butoh, surprising grace ! 
God remembered his mercy and answered 
my prayers, after he had taken me to him- 
self. Iheard long ago, by an angelic mes- 
senger, of thy return to God, ana now I 
meet thee actually arrived in heaven! 
O, my son, let us proceed together to the 
footstool of the glorified Immanuel, and 
adore him with raptures of joy for the 
tiches of his grace.” 

Another spirit arrives from the land of 
mortality, and is met by the soul of an old 
neighbor, who had been some time in 
heaven. ‘‘ Art thou,” says he, ‘* become 
like unto us; who wast once such a cham- 
pion for Satan? I remember thy former 
enmity to religion, and thy spite towards 
the people of God. I recollect, with deep 
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humiliation, my own cowardice—how for 
fear of the persecution of thy abusive 


| tongue, I scarcely dared to pass by your 


door to the house of God. I remember 
that in a time of affliction, you felt some 
pangs of conscience—made some promises 
of amendment—sent for me to pray by 
you,—and seemed to be crying out for sal- 
vation. But after your recovery you be- 
came more desperately wicked than be- 
fore, and when I left the world, I had lit- 
tle expectation of your being brought at 
last to glory. But what has God wrought ? 
I feel somewhat of the same pleasure that 
our dear brother Stephen felt, when Paul 
entered this happy world :—On earth I 
prayed for my persecutors, and felt un- 
feigned love for your soul, when you used 
me so despitefully. But that sweet chris- 
tian temper was then very imperfect, and 
I sometimes felt a lamentable disposition 
to the contrary. But now, my dear broth- 
er, I rejoice in your salvation with my 
whole heart. Welcome, welcome to eter- 
nal joy! 

Hear another heavenly salutation :— 
“Art thou become like unto us?” says 
one to his new associate in bliss. ‘I was 
acquainted with you on earth, and I re- 
member your destitute and afflicted circum- 
stances. ‘Though God had made you rich 
in faith, and an heir of his kingdom, yet 
you were ready sometimes to stagger 
through unbelief. When you looked to 
the things which were seen, you were 
tempted to conclude that you could not be 
a child of God, because you were so chas- 
tised. You sometimes thought—surely 
the Lord has no regard for me, or he would 
not suffer my trials to be so heavy, and to 
continue so long. But now, my brother, 
you can bless God for all your former 
troubles, and see that his end in permit- 
ting them was wise and gracious, nor hath 
one word of his promise failed. Your light 
and momentary afflictions have wrought 
out for you a far more exceeding and eter- 
nai weight of glory. As for me, I was 
placed below, in a very different situation. 
Riches flowed in upon me, and IJ found 
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but few interruptions to my prosperity. 
But though I am glad that I had an op- 
portunity to assist you, and many others, 
uniler your temporal difficulties, yet upon 
the whole I am induced to conclude that 
the dangers of my station were greater 
than yours. 

O how often wasI tempted to forget the 
Lord, though surrounded with his mer- 
cies! How apt was I to set my heart 
upon the world, and realize its empty en- 
joyments! How often did the hurry of 
business distract my thoughts, and draw 
them off from more important objects! 
Surely if it had not been for the riches of 
grace, I had been drowned in endless per- 
dition. But God has saved me from the 
snares of prosperity, and delivered you out 
of all your adversity. Let us vie with 
each other in singing his praise for ever.” 

‘Art thou become like unto us?” says 
another, to a soul just entering into rest. 
‘¢T well remember that when we were 
upon earth, you were almost always fear- 
ing, desponding, complaining. Your harp 
hung silent on the willows, and scarcely 
ever sounded the praises of Jehovah. You 
were tossed with tempests and not com- 
forted. But where are you now? ‘The 
foundations of this city are of sapphire, 
and its stones are adorned with fair colors. 
The days of your mourning are ended— 
sorrow and sighing are fled away—and 
God, even your own God, has wiped 
away all tears from your eyes. Unbelief 
cannot enter here. Satan has shot his 
last dart, and the enemies you once saw, 
you shall see no more for ever—at least 
you shall see them no more in a formida- 
ble way,—you shall only see them when 
at last you shall set your feet upon their 
necks, and sit as an assessor to judge an- 
gels. Once, you were perpetually com- 
plaining of darkness and gloominess, but 
nere is no night—eternal day sutrounds 
us all—the Lord God and the Lamb en- 
lighten us, and your bosom is warmed with 
heaven’s calm sunshine, and filled with 
heart-felt joy.” 

But perhaps few characters will afford 
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more wonder in heaven than a restored: 
backslider. Methinks I see one entering 
heaven, and hear him thus addressed :-— 
‘Art thou become like unto us? Then 
grace is free indeed! Oh, I remember 
thee, the kindness of thy youth, the love 
of thy espousals, when we both set out im 
religion, and took sweet counsel together 
—we were baptized upon a profession of 
faith, and recerved into the church upon 
the same day, and often prayed and 
praised with each other. I remember 
also, how you afterwards declined, and 
recollect many circumstances of your 
backsliding. First, you appeared elated 
with pride and self-confidence—then you 
let down your watch—you neglected 
prayer—you entered into ensnaring con- 
nexions with the ungodly,—you forsook 
the assemblies of the saints—you resented 
reproof—youentertained prejudices against’ 
your brethren—you shunned my compa- 
ny, though we were once so imtimate— 
and at length you fell into open sin. You 
were separated from the church, and yet 
seemed not to lay it to heart. How was I 
staggered for a time by your fall, and 
tempted to believe that all religion was a 
delusion ! And when I got over that temp- 
tation, I was still greatly grieved and dis- 
tressed on your account. But at last } 
almost gave you up. I was convinced. 
God was faithful, but I was ready to infer | 
that you were a hypocrite from the first, or_ 
the Lord would never have suffered you | 
to fall thus awfully, and to continue so. 
long in a blacksliding state. At the time | 
of my death, I had little hope of your com- | 
ing to heaven. But soon after I had join- | 
ed this blessed company, I heard that God | 
had brought you back to himself—that he | 
had granted you repentance, and taught | 
you to do your first works; and though | 
you had caused the wicked to triumph so. 
long, and the followers of Jesus to mourn, | 
yet he had restored to you the joys of his 
salvation. I find he enabled you to 
walk humbly the rest of your days; he | 
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now, my dear brother, I congratulate you 
most sincerely in your entrance into his 
kingdom.” : 

Thus will the saved of the Lord rejoice 
in each other’s felicity—thus will they 
welcome each other to [mmanuel’s land. 
And do we hope to join this happy 
train? Do we expect that angels and 
saints will congratulate us ?!—we who de- 
served a portion more dreadful than being 
crushed under rocks and mountains !—we 
who might so justly have been consigned 
to weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth? Have we, I say, this bliss in pros- 
pect ?—with angels and saints rejoiee to 
sec us made like unto themselves in hap- 
piness? Let us begin now to be as like 
to them as possibie in humility, in love, in 
gratitude, in holiness. ' 

Remember now as much as possible, 
the saintsin glory. Be now like angels 
active for God as flames of fire. Show 
that you are now one body, or rather one 
spirit with those that stand round the 
throne. Thus shall heaven be begun on 
earth. Amen. 


A Hussanp Won.— How long have 
you felt thus?” I asked a travelling Karen 
one evening who had been professing his 
attachment to Christianity. ‘‘ Ever since 
my wife died,” he replied. ‘*She died 
trusting so firmly in the Lord Jesus Christ 
and with such peace of mind that ever 
since that time (six months) I have beliey- 
ed and loved the gospel.’ God grant 
there may be many more such cases.— 
Mr. Mayor's Journal at Tavoy. 


TRIALS oF THE CuuRcH. The church 
has sometimes been brought to so low and 
obscure a point, that if you can follow her 
in history, it is by the track of her blood; 
and if you would see her, it is by the light 
of those fires in which her martyrs have 
been burned. Yet hath she stil] come 
through, and survived all that wrath, and 
still shall, till she be made perfectly tri- 
umphant. Leighton. 
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DRS. HERMAN BOERHAAVE AND JOHN 
=> ABERCROMBIE. 


Never, perhaps, since the day which 
recorded the decease of Dr. Boerhaave, 
has the removal of an individual brought 
along with it so heavy a loss both to 
science and religion as that which they 
have unitedly sustained in the death of 
cr. Abercrombie. Among the wise and 
good each was, in hisown age and country, 
equally an object of love, of admiration, 
and of reverence. In their respective 
eras their individual examples supplied a 
lesson of high instruction, while it like- 
wise administered a severe rebuke, to the 
majority of their professional brethren, 
who, toa fearful extent, ‘*did not choose 
the fear of the Lord, neither desired they 
the knowledge of his ways.” They glo- 
ried in their sname, and by those studies 
which ought to have led them to prostrate 
themselves in profound adoration before 
the footstool of the Almighty, they were 
too generally borne into the dreary regions 
of skepticism, and not seldom into those 
of atheism itself! The histories of such 
men as Boerhaave and Abercrombie serve 
to show that high attainments and splen- 
did powers are not incompatible with sim- 
ple faith and humble discipleship in the 
school of Christ, and that true piety, con- 
joined with intellectual eminence, tends, 
not to obstruct, but to promote a true, a 
wide, and a lasting fame. The deceitful 
glare of unsanctified genius has already 
very much subsided. Not a few of the 
most distinguished medical practitioners 
of the present age, both in Great Britain 
and America, not only rank among the 
most exemplary christians, but among the 
ablest advocates both of natural and re- 
vealed religion. ‘The records of each suc- 
ceeding generation yield additional proof 
ofthe great fact that true science is the 
handmaid of true piety, and that the atheist 
is not merely not a philosopher, but is ab- 
solutely a fool. 

Boerhaave was born on December 30, 
1668, at Voorhout, a village near Leyden, 
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where his worthy father sustained the 
office of a christian pastor. Abercrombie 
was born at Aberdeen, on October 11, 
1781, his father also being a minister of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. They both 
owed every thing, under God, to the prin- 
ciples and character of their respective 
parents, who bestowed the utmost pains 
an theireducation. Both were very early 
brought under the influence of the gospel, 
and both continued to adorn it to the close 
of life. We must now glance at them 
apart. 

The career of Bocrhaave was, in some 
respects, the more brilliant; his celebrity 
was the more extended, and his medical 
fame will, perhaps, be the more perma- 
ment. ‘This superiority he owed partly 
to the times he lived in, partly to his con- 
tinental sphere, and partly to certain pe- 
culiarities connected with his genius and 
situation. In the preparatory schools of 
Leyden, he shone with a splendor rarely 
equalled, never surpassed; and in the 
University he carried every thing before 
him. While laboriously traversing the 
whole field of seience, he was an eager 
student of languages, and intensely de- 
voted to the pursuit of divine knowledge, 
chiefly through the medium of the orig- 
inal Scriptures. While, for a consider- 
able period, his studies were mainly con- 
ducted with a view to the ministry of the 
gospel, in the meantime, as a pleasing di- 
version, he turned his thoughts to med- 
ical science, which possessed such charms 
for his peculiar genius that he resolved 
before entering the ministry, to take his 
degree in physic. His labors with this 
view, were most Herculean; he ranged 
throughout the entire field of medical 
literature, both ancient and modern, be- 
sides attending the lectures of the first 
professors of his times. The auxiliary 
sciences, meanwhile, were not forgotten ; 
in Anatomy, Chemistry, and Botany, he 
made himself a master. But amid ail 
this multifarious toil, he never forgot that 
great subject to the teaching of which he 
intended to devote his future life—divinity. 
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In this course, Boerhaave is not to be 
imitated by common mortals. Only men, 
conscious of extraordinary powers are au- 
thorized to adopt extraordinary measures. 
But that men’s ambition is generally pro- 
portioned to their capacity, is a doctrine 
confirmed by the voice of universal his- 
tory. Ambition is, by our greatest poet, 
well described as ‘‘ the infirmity of noble 
minds.”? Seldom: have men been sent 
into our world with the disposition to at- 
tempt great undertakings, without the 
ability necessary to perform them. A 
project like this of Boerhaave, however, 
even to superior men, would, as a rule, 
be madness, involving at once ruin and 
contempt. Jn this, therefore, let no man 
imitate him, unless consciously one of 
that small fraternity of mighty spirits, to 
whom, what the multitude deem toil, is 
but pastime—burdens, toys,—impossibil-~ 
ities, things of easy accomplishment. 

Having finished his studies, he petition- 
ed for a license to preach; but to his 
astonishment and grief, he found that the 
magnitude and diversity of his attain- 
ments had led some of the least of little 
men to call in question the soundness of 
his orthodoxy! Nay, he was charged 
with Spinocism, that is, with Atheism ! 
His reputation was, for a season, irrepar- 
ably injured; a fact which, as the author 
of The Rambler has finely said, shows 
‘‘ that no merit however exalted, isexempt 
from being not only attacked, but woun- 
ded, by the most contemptible whisper. 
Those who cannot strike with force can, 
however, poison their weapons, and weak 
as they are, give mortal wounds, and 
bring a hero to the grave.”” Thus exclu- 
ded from the ministry of the word, he be- 
took himself to physic, and devoted the - 
rest of his days to promoting the health 
and extending the life of man. 
from the outset to contend with deep pov- 
erty, which still oppressed him, he com- 
menced practice under great disadvan- 
tages, and for a time he had but small 
success. But still, superior to discourage- ’ 
ment, he persevered till obscurity gave 
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place to merited renown, and poverty to 
opulence ; till kings and senators deemed 
it a privilege to do him homage ; and till 
he became the glory of Leyden, and the 
boast of Europe. His piety advanced 
with his life, till, on September 23, 1738, 
in the seventieth year of his age, he closed 
his honorable career, in the hope of eter- 
nal life. Apart from his religious studies 
_and social devotions, it was his custom on 
rising to devote the first hour of the mor- 
ning to meditation and prayer, from which 
he used to tell his friends, he derived spirit 
and vigor for the business ofthe day. His 
chief publications were twelve in num- 
ber, and all on medical subjects. 

What remains to be said of Abercrom- 
bie may best be stated in the affectionate 
words of his grateful pastor, appended to 
the funeral sermon in which he celebrates 
his worth, while he deplores his loss. 

‘Dr. Abercrombie’s professional emi- 
nence will at once occur to all as having 
raised him to a position of very wide and 
conspicuous influence. So early as 1803 
he began to practice in Edinburgh; and 
though it was long before either of those 
two valuable publications* appeared which 
form the main strength of his professional 
authorship, he very soon became so well 
known to his professional brethren through 
the medium of his contributions to the 
Medical and Surgical Journal, and by an 
extensive and successful practice, and had 
so gained the confidence both of the pro- 
fession and the public, that immediately 
on the demise of Dr. Gregory, he took 
that place as a consulting physician which 
he has continued to hold with increasing 
celebrity. In 1830, and again in 1833, he 
appeared as an author on other subjects, 
which doubtless it had scarce been thought 
he could so investigate and adorn. For 
he had studied his own proper and pe- 
euliar science so devotedly and so well, 


* « On the Diseases of the Brain and Nervous 
System’’; and “ On the Diseases of the Abdom- 
inal Organs.” f 
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and was necessarily so engrossed in prae- 
tice with its most anxious and arduous 
labors, that surely marvellous it seemed 
how he found either taste or leisure for 
such a separate achievement. And yet 
to those who could appreciate that intel- 
lect, which was in him as remarkable for 
its comprehension as its clearness, and 
that height as well as depth of moral 
sensibility, which, being combined with 
the other, and sanctified, made him known 
unto all men as the eminently great and 
good—to those who could appreciate this, 
there seems no mystery in his taste or 
liking, however still they marvel at his 
finding leisure to gratify it. The truth 
plainly is, that both nature and grace had 
so impressed him with the tendency, and 
so endowed him with the power, for such 
investigations as form his treatises ‘‘ On 
the Intellectual Powers,’’ and ‘*On the 
Philosophy of the Moral Feelings,” that 
nothing had been to him so difficult as, 
unless under an imperious sense of duty 
to have abstained from or abandoned them. 
Soon after the last-mentioned date he pub- 
lished also a treatise ‘On the Moral Con- 


‘dition of the Lower Classes in Edin- 


burgh’; and between that time and the 
present now, when he had just issued 
what he intended should be ‘the first of a 
series of essays ‘On the Elements of Sa- 
cred T’ruth,’ he produced, at irregular in- 
tervals, various others on kindred subjects, 
amounting in all to five, and which he 
recently comprised in one small volume, 
entitled his ‘Essays and Tracts.’ Of 
writings so well known, and so very highly 
esteemed, as proved by a circulation ex- 
tending, as it did in some, even to an 
eighteenth edition, it were useless to speak 
in praise either of their literary or far 
higher merits. But we cannot refrain 
from saying that the wisdom which per- 
vades them is manifestly the wisdom of 
deepest christian experience. The read- 
er sees there one of the wisest, most ob- 
servant, and sympathizing visiters of the 
poor, devising how best to ameliorate 
their ‘moral condition.’ And when the 
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subject is the ‘Harmony of Christian 
Faith and Character,’ or ‘The Messiah 
as an Example,’ he knows that the author 
who could have written thus must him- 
self have been long accustomed to ‘look 
unto Jesus,’ that ‘his faith wrought with 
his works, and by his. works his faith was 
made perfect.’ 

‘Before either of his philosophical 
works appeared, he had been appointed 
Physician to the King for Scotland. In 
1834, the University of Oxford also, as 
an unusual token of respect, conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor in Medicine ; 
and in the immediately following year he 
was elected Lord Rector of Marischal 
college, Aberdeen. Nor were there want- 
ing other, and as emphatic testimonies to 
his far-spread reputation. But, distin- 
guished as he was, both professionally 
and as a writer in the highest and holiest 
departments of philosophy, it was not ex- 
clusively to his great fame in either re- 
spect, or in both, that he owed his wide 
and sanctifying influence throughout the 
community in which he lived. These 
raised him, as we have already said, toa 
position of notoriety which gave far 
greater weight and interest, no doubt, to 
all his sayings and exainple. But it was 
these sayings and that example, among 
professional men and pursuits, so con- 
sistently and completely manifesting ex- 
alted piety and benevolence, sustaining 
incessant labors in doing as well as de- 
vising good, and that, too, among men of 
all classes, and by meaus of all various 
channels and expedients—it was this, at 
least very mainly, which made his life so 
very precious to us, and his death so very 
deeply and universally deplored. We 
need not tell how long and how conspic- 
uously his name stood associated with 
the guidance of every important enter- 
prise, whether religious or benevolent— 
how somehow he provided leisure to be- 
stow the patronage of his attendance and 
his deliberative wisdom on many of our as- 
sociations, and with a munificence which 
has been rarely equalled, and nevcr, we 


believe, surpassed, ministered of his sub- 
stance to the upholding of them all. And 
we must not speak of those private alms 
which he was ever anxious to hide. Nor 
could we estimate, in this way the strength 
and intensity of his generous compassion. 
For ke valued money so little, that times 
without number, he declined receiving it, 
even when the offerer urged it as most 
justly hisown. But time, which, as we 
have shown, he turned in other ways to so 
great account, was indeed in his view 
very precious ; and yet never did he grudge 
to spend it in counselling the perplexed, 
or comforting the disconsolate, or seeking 
out friends or other help for the friendless, - 
or healing or preventing differences among 
brethren; or, in one word, in doing what- 
soever his hand found to do, in the hum- 
blest as well as highest walks of christian 
philanthropy. 

‘Often as we have already noticed his 
assiduous and unceasing diligence, we 
must refer to it here again; for we cer- 
tainly have known but few who, with 
any thing like equal powers, have at all 
rivalled his application. Whoever enter- 
ed his study found him intent at work. 
Did they see him travelling in his car- 
riage? they could perceive he was busy . 
there. Graces also might be mentioned, 
such as a meekness and an entire dispas- 
sionateness, which are rarely, indeed con- 
joined with such conscious strength and 
sensibility. He was, perhaps, generally 
thought reserved ; and such, certainly, he 
was to strangers—sufficiently so to prove 
that his professional eminence had been 
achieved by transcendent talent and worth 
alone. But among his familiar friends 
how affable !—how engaging! And while 
all that ever saw him must remember 
that look of power and placidness which 
was so prevailingly his that he carried it 
with him to the tomb, there was also 
another look very often seen, which was 
far more beautiful, because both elevated, 
serene, and bright, and of which we can- 
not but think now how surely it should 
have warned us, that to the heaven from 
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whence he got it he would soon and sud- 
denly be called. 

‘* Amidst the universal distress and sad- 
ness of such a general and sore bereave- 
ment, we perhaps should not specify par- 
ticular instances; and yet we cannot but 
refer to the surviving office bearers and 
the congregation of St. Andrew’s Free 
Church, who can never enter the house of 
God without being reminded there both of 
the munifieence and assiduity with which 
he ministered to the setting up and com- 
pletest furnishing of that beauteous sanc- 
tuary, and of his still deeper and more 
affecting interest as an overseer of their 
undying souls. With the minister of that 
church besides, both he and his household 
had been for many years accustomed to 
worship ; and he had been to him both as 
a benefactor and a friend, even all that 
ever one man could be to another. 

‘* He has left a numerous family, who 
were every thing to him, and to whom he, 
too, was every thing. The sympathy 
which is abroad they must feel to be al- 
leviating; but infinitely more precious 
their assurance, from what they saw of 
their father’s ‘ heaven on earth,’ so long 
experienced, and so complete. ‘The 
kingdom of God,’ they must have seen, 
was within him; and that each and all of 
those promises were peculiarly his which 
are fulfilled to the meek, and the merciful 
and the peacemakers, and the pure in 
heart, of whom it is affirmed that they 
‘shall see God.’ ‘And I heard a voice 
from heaven saying unto me, Write, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord, from ‘henceforth: Yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their la- 
bors, and their works do follow them.’ ”’ 


ComMMERCE AND THE [FINE ARTS.— 
I have ever found, as far as the page of 
history could guide me, that literature and 
the fine arts, and that the sciences, have 
ever discovered that their most munificent 
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patrons are to be sought in the busy hum 
of industry. Why. we all know that it 
was a merchantof Venice that called forth 
the genius of Titian and of Tintoretto; 
that it was a merchant of Venice who 
raised those noble palaces and solemn 
temples that have commemorated—that 
will for ever commemorate—the genius of 
a Sonsovi’noand a Palladio. Why, it was 
the manufacturers of Flanders, dwelling 
in such cities as Bruges, Ghent, and Mech- 
lin, under whose genial patronage the 
most beautiful inventions in the art of 
painting were discovered; and, by the 
consecration of their accumulated wealth, 
raised those great fabrics that we now 
look at with a sentiment of mournful ad- 
miration. ‘The very basis of commerce, 
for instance, is adventure; the very soul 
and spirit of manufacturing skill: the 
very thing which inspires it, is invention ; 
and, therefore, it does seem most extraordi- 
nary that we should for a moment assume 
that the merchant and manufacturer are 
the two very characters who cannot sym- 
pathize with the poet, with the man of 
science in his researches, or with those 
who, by their exercise of the inventive 
parts of painting and sculpture, have adorn- 
ed and illustrated the annals of human 
nature. Why, it was once said that it 
was the proud boast of a merchant prince 
of the middle ages,—that beneath the roof 
of his villa, the first of living poets sound- 
ed his lyre; while the greatest philoso- 
phers pursued the investigation of nature 
into her inmost mysteries; the historian 
of the age chronicled the annals of his 
country, and the most refined scholars of 
the day pursued their researches, and fed 
their meditations by the libraries and mu- 
seums which the merchant family of 
Medicis had accumulated. I, for one, 
could nat believe that a doom less brilliant 
—uand J hope far more permanent—is des- 
tined for those great cities of Lancashire, 
in one of which I have now the honor of 
addressing you.u—Speech of Mr. D’ Israeli 
at the Manchester Atheneum. 
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Mississippi—the River and the State, with 
additional notices of MISSOURI AND TEN- 
NESSEE. 


Who has os, heard the fame of the no- 
ble Mississippi, the majestic river, the 
great father of waters ?—as it has been 
variously denominated. We confess that 
something like a feeling of disappointment 
was experienced by us, on first forming 
the acquaintance of this aquatic monster ; 
and subsequent intercourse has not given 
a more favorable opinion. On passing 
from the Ohio into the Mississippi, above 
the mouth of the former, you notice, in- 
deed, a stronger current of waters, more 
discolored, and boiling up from the bottom 
of ever-shifting sand; but in other re- 
spects there is no superiority over the 
beautiful {Ohio. The Mississippi river, 
more than any other stream, is subject to 
the wildest and widest alternations of rise 
and fall; sometimes—as during the early 
summer past—rising full forty feet above 
its ordinary surface, overflowing its banks, 
and spreading devastation and panic over 
an immense extent of bottom lands on both 
sides, throughout thousands of miles along 
its course, sweeping away houses, cattle, 
fences, and growing crops, and leaving a 
scene of desolation more wide, ruthless, 
and universal, than the career of a de- 
vastating army. ‘Then the river shrinks 
away toward very nothingness, as if 
ashamed of what it had done. In this 
latter state, we found it, especially on our 
return down from St. Louis. The day 
or two we now spent in that city, only 
. confirmed the previous impressions, which 
in our last number have been recorded. 
The greatness of its future destiny, the 
rapid strides it is now making in annual 
increase, and the far reaching sagacity 
which leads Romanists and other religious 


denominations to strive to preoccupy this 
radiant point of present and future influ- 
ence,—should wake up our Baptist zeal 
to do something worthy of such a position, 
and worthy of the important truth which 
God has committed to us, and of which 
we ought to be not only the faithful guar- 
dians, but the untiring, vigilant, enter- 
prising propagators. 

Our passage down the river to Mem- 
phis had been engaged on board the large 
and substantially built boat, St. Louis: 
for though at this low stage of the river it 
would have been desirable to take a 
smaller boat of lighter draft, there was 
none offering of that description; so that 
hoping for the best we went on board 
Thursday morning, the 12th of December, 
with a reasonable prospect, as it seemed, 
of reaching our destined port, only four 
hundred miles, before the Lord’s day. 
Owing to unexpected difficulties with the 
insurers, we were delayed from morning 
till night—then till next morning, and 
finally till the afternoon of Friday, when 
the fasts were cast off and we were actu- 
ally under way. A slight rise of water 
had just been experienced; the ice was 
running thickly in the stream; but as we 
were soon expecting to reach a warmer 
latitude, it did not give us much disqui- 
etude. Very soon, however, it became 
painfully apparent that inefficient dilatori- 
ness and indecision presided in the man- 
agement of our boat. It would not, per- 
haps, have been prudent to run during 
the night, especially after the moon had ~ 
set. But what could be the wisdom or 
the necessity of rounding to before sunset, 
and setting forth again only at the time 
when the sluggard rises, with the sun high 
in the heavens? lLord’s day morning 
found us advanced but one hundred miles, 
and after proceeding a short distance, we 
again made fast above a pass of great dif- 
ficulty and danger. While lying here, 


| religious service was attended, and at a 
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Jate hour in the afternoon we again set 
forward. Nearly all the passengers were 
on the forward deck, watching with in- 
tense anxiety the fearful experiment. <A 
narrow and very crooked channel, with a 
current of more than twice the usual 
strength, was here to be passed. Nobly 
did our steamer, with a large flatboat by 
her side, deeply freighted with cargo, pass 
down this frightful shute, till just after the 
worst part seemed over, her bows plunged 
into a bank of sand and sent it boiling up 
all around us, while the force of the con- 
cussion seemed to make every timber 
tremble and groan. It was a crisis of 
most intense solicitude not unmingled with 
peril. Presently that rapid current car- 
ried our stern round in the stream-ward 
direction; slowly and sullenly the crum- 
bling bank of sand in which the stern had 
imbedded itself, gave way ; and hind end 
foremost—like some awkward clown—we 
backed out of our difficulty. The intense 
solicitude which had held us almost breath- 
less, passed away, and respiration went 
on more freely : there was opportunity by 
day light to make several miles farther 
progress, but our masters seemed to think 
we had secured ‘‘glory enough for one 
day,” and we were moored immediately. 
Next morning the wind was rather high, 
and soon after we were under way, the 
careless pilots allowed the boat to be blown 
broadside on to the leward of the main 
current, which was there sufficiently wide 
and deep—upon a large sand bar. We 
have not the patience to write, nor would 
eur readers tolerate the perusal, of all the 
pitiful and half-executed schemes resorted 
to for the purpose of getting off. One en- 
tire week they continued without success, 
before the passengers generally abandoned 
hope and left the steamer. They are, 
perhaps, still continued, and may be, with 
like results, for the whole winter. During 
that week, the river fell full two feet, and 
at times the ice formed entirely around us 
so strong, that the daring ventured upon 
it two or three cable’s length to the shore. 

Saturday afternoon an opportunity pro- 
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videntially offered to go down stream in, 
a small skiff deeply loaded, amid floating 
ice, over snags and sands, to Cape Girar- 
deau, a distance of nearly twenty miles. 
We availed ourselves of it with sincere 
pleasure, and bidding a glad adieu to our 
ill-fated, because ill-managed, boat, we 
floated on, certainly not without danger, 
(as one fearful snag which struck and near- 
ly capsized us can testify,) till, a little af- 
ter dark, we reached and were welcorned 
to this comfortable little town. Circam- 
stances have no little share in giving the 
peculiar tinge to our impressions and re- 
collections of any place; and we are, per- 
haps, more inclined to speak favorable of 
this spot, from the contrast it presented to 
our precedent experience. It was former- 


ly a Spanish residence for the commis- 


sariat, before the transfer of Louisiana to 
the United States. It is now a pleasant 
and rather a thriving ‘city’? of some 
twelve hundred inhabitants. An interest- 
ing Baptist church, with a good brick edi- 
fice, gives not a little of additional attrac- 
tion to it; and the cordial welcome which 
they extended to a stranger, and their cor- 
dial and liberal aid to the Bible cause, 
give them claim to honorable mention. 
[Perhaps it will gratify our publisher’s 
excusable vanity to know that a larger 
proportion of the Memorial are here found 
among the intelligent families, than in any 
similar place we had visited. Whether 
this be cause or effect of their superior 
discernment and other excellent qualities, 
this deponent saith not. ] 

Monday morning allowed us time to 
visit the Catholic Institution, of which the 
following is their own description : 


“ST. VINCENT’S COLLEGE, 
‘* Cape Girardeau, Mo, 


“« This College, incorporated by the Le- 
gislature of the State of Missouri, in 1843, 
with university privileges, is situated in 
one of the most beautiful locations on’ the 
river Mississippi, ferty miles above the 
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mouth of the Ohio; it commands a beau- 
tiful view on each side of the river. For- 
ty acres adjoining the College have been 
provided for its use; and also, a mile and 
a half from the town, a country house, 
where the pupils may spend their days of 
recreation.”’ 


It is yet in comparative infancy; but 
has ten teachers, for about thirty scholars 
at present; though there wasa larger num- 
ber the last session. It may reasonably 
be inquired, how so large a number of pro- 
fessors can be sustained with so insigniti- 
cant a patronage? Besides the reliance 
on foreign funds, cheerfully contributed 
in some of the despotic and. degraded coun- 
tries of Europe, and sent hither to help 
revolutionize our young republic; itshould 
also be remembered that these officers are 
mostly or entirely ecclesiastics, doomed to 
celibacy, and of course without families 
to support; while as is usually the case, 
there is a nunnery, in convenient proximity ! 
If free born Americans, with their eyes 
open to all these abominations, choose to 
degrade themselves, their sons and their 
daughters, to such a vassalage as Popery 
fails not to impose wherever it has the as- 
cendancy, then will they indeed deserve 
the pains and penalties which they thus 
inflict on themselves, and on coming gene- 
rations. 

Under the courteous direction of the 
President, T. Amat, a native Spaniard, 
we were shown through the noble edifice. 
There is little there beside the building, 
deserving the name of college or univer- 
aity. The philosophicaband chemical ap- 
paratus, especially, is miserably deficient, 
and in wretched disorder. The chapel of 
the institution alone, seemed to present an 
aspect of cheerful neatness. ‘Three shrines 
are here erected for the devout; one, and 
much the most frequented, is the picture 
of the Virgin, a very beautiful and inviting 
spectacle: next, the patron, Saint Vin- 
cent; and finally, a golden little Christ! 
The priest who accompanied us, made the 


proper genuflexions and obeisances before 
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these, especially the first. The whole ex- 
amination on our part, deepened the con- 
viction that those parents who patronise 
catholic institutions from an idea of. their 
superior excellence, are under a miserable 
delusion. This University, with all its 
pompous pretensions, could not make good 
the claim to more than a fourth rate school 
in New-England or New-York. 

After spending a day amid the disjecta 
membra of the once renowned ‘‘ Cairo’ at 
the junction of the Mississippi and the 
Ohio, and there getting a third or fourth 
boat for the remainder of our course, we 
reached Memphis-in safety, only a fort- 
night after embarking at St. Louis. Should 
we not, in justice, be privileged to bid a 
glad farewell to the upper Mississippi 
river ? 

Once more in our favorite state, Ten- 
nessee, things began to assume a more 
cheering aspect. We spent one day in 
Memphis, which is increasing more rapid- 
ly than any other place we had visited. 
Not quite three thousand inhabitants here 
in 1840—now nine thousard, and going 
forward with unparalleled celerity. It 
was indeed a sore grief to find no worship- 
ing congregation of Baptists in such a 
place. Some of those whom we visited 
are able, and they say they are willing, to 
put our cause on a footing of respectability 
and comfort which it has never hitherto 
assumed, by the erection of a house of 
worship. May this hope be speedily re- 
alized, and a good, faithful, able, and hum- 
ble under shepherd be secured to lead the 
flock in right ways! 

Half the night and all the following 
forenoon, were occupied in a stage ride to 
Somerville, the pleasant county seat of 
Fayette. The pastor of the Baptist church 
and other excellent brethren, whose kind- 
ness, hospitality, and generous aid to our 
cause we shall never forget, made us wel- 
come and happy with them over the sab- 
bath, and then sent us on the way to La 
Grange, the last town in the county, with- 
out charge. 

Soon after leaving this last mentioned 
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town, which has been more flourishing 
than at present, and whose small Baptist 
church, without a resident pastor, is, as 
might be expected, not vigorously pro- 
gressing, we passed the boundary which 
separates ‘Tennessee from Mississippi. 
Our sad delay on the river, had reduced 
the time it was possible to spend in the 
Western District almost to nothing. How 
grieved at'heart we were to leave those 
good brethren, who had evinced so con- 
spicuous regard for our cause, and such 
fraternal, earnest desires that we should 
come and receive their liberality, and like 
the apostle, be comforted by the mutual faith 
of them and me,—would to God that every 
one of them might fully know! ‘Then 
they would not, we are sure, think lightly 
of our deep regard for them. 

There are now about one hundred and 
fifty Baptist churches in this western dis- 
trict. ‘Ten years since there was scarce- 
ly a missionary church among them all. 
Now they outnumber the anti-missionary 
churches two to one in number, and much 
more in any other desirable requisite. 
Their zeal and liberality is reflecting back 
its influence on the older portions of the 
state ; and if present indications are not 
deceptive, the time is not distant when 


their example in all that.is lovely and of 


good report will shine far and wide, de- 
serving to be spoken of and commended 
by all who pray, THY KINGDOM comE! 

The state of Mississippi, which we now 
entered for the first time, is in compara- 
tive infancy, having been admitted into 
the union in 1817; and, like Illinois, has 
suffered a lamentable paralysis by vicious 
legislation. We wish to keep this in 
mind, making ample allowances so as not 
to let the innocent suffer for the misdeeds 
of the guilty. 

Holly Springs was reached soon after 
dark, and we were cordially welcomed by 
unknown friends. T'wo days were de- 
lightfully, and we hope profitably, spent 
in their society. 

This place is the present residence of 
the celebrated Dr. Hawks, the well known 
; 
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author of two valuable volumes on the 
history of the Episcopal church in Mary- 
land and Virginia. He has also a less 
enviable celebrity from the ruinous failure 
of a mushroom school establishment at 
Flushing, Long Island ; and more recent- 
ly he has been distinguished by an at- 
tempted impeachment before the General 
Convention of his church, where he had 
been presented for consecration as E;pisco- 
pal Bishop of the diocese of Mississippi. 
Report says that he turned the tables on 
his assailants most triumphantly; but he 
was not consecrated! ‘The little, insigni- 
ficant, wooden edifice, in which the Doc- 
tor is wont to officiate in Holly Springs, 
at the salary of eight hundred dollars per 
annum, contrasts strikingly with the gor- 


{ geous church he lately occupied in Broad- 


way, New-York, with a stipend of half as 
many thousands. The transition, how- 
ever, may have brought him into more 
perfect harmony with a true successor of 
the apostles. Here, too, the bishop elect 
is setting on foot another educational en- 
terprise on a grand scale. May it not 
prove another bubble! 

We found a pleasant Baptist church in 
this place, with the largest meeting house 
in town, but unfortunately without a pas- 
tor. It seems they tried the experiment, 
a while since, of having two pastors at 
once, to officiate in turn. Ag might be 
expected, their affections became divided 
between them, parties were formed, and 
both had to leave. May the church soon 
find, what they greatly need, and seem 
prayerfully to desire, an able and faithful 
shepherd. Some of the members of this 
flock are beloved disciples from the city of 
Richmond in the Old Dominion: others 
from North Carolina and Tennessee. 
Pleasant hours we passed in their society. 

Several neighboring ministers, hearing 
of our appointment, met us here, and by 
their presence, their counsel and prayers, 
greatly refreshed our spirit. Among them 
was the Rey. Lee Compere, the pupil of 
the venerable Surcurrr, Andrew F'uller’s 
beloved neighbor and associate. When 
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he had finished his studies, he came—the 
second English Baptist Missionary to Ja- 
maica—in 1815. His health failing there, 
he came into the southern states, officiated 
awhile as pastor at Georgetown, S. C., 
and elsewhere, and in 1820 went as mis- 
sionary to the Indians within the limits of 
the present state of Alabama. His name 
is familiarly associated in many minds 
with the ‘* Withington Station,’’ where he 
labored for six years, until, the Indians 
were about to be removed, and that mis- 
sion was broken up. He hassince served 
several churches, and it is delightful to 
witness his undiminished, consistent zeal, 
and that of his excellent family, for evan- 
gelizing the world. ‘‘ O si sic omnes !”’. 

Bearing away with us substantial proofs 
af the desires of all these friends, for the 
diffusion of God’s faithfully translated 
word, we hastened on to Oxford, the seat 
af justice in the next county. This has 
been selected as the seat of the State Uni- 
versity, and though now a small village, 
its healthful and pleasant site admirably 
fits it for this purpose. A recently form- 
ed, small, but lovely church, without a 
meeting house or pastor, showed their 
good will to the object of our solicitation. 
Here we expected to have met the es- 
teemed brethren Lanr, Baptist bishop of 
several churches in this vicinity, and Mrp- 
DLETON, of Panola. They failed to come, 
but the veteran Vesrry, whose praise is 
in many churches in Alabama and this 
state, and who has recently removed into 
this vicinity a family whom he has made 
poor, by serving churches that forgot the 
faborer was worthy of his hire, came again 
and again to meet us, to our no small 
gratification. 

Leaving with warm and grateful affec- 
tion this little company, we endeavored, 
the last day of the week, to reach the more 
important post at Granada, in Yalobusha 
county. It was very early in the morn- 
ing, the first day of the week, when we 
arrived, and soon were welcomed to the 
kind hospitalities of the brethren. The 
esteemed pastor of the church, brother S. 
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‘S. Parr, had just returned from a tour of 


evangelizing labors in another section of 
the state; and with his heart now warmed 
with desire for a renewed revival among 
his own dear people, he poured forth a. 
most fervent appeal to them, in the morn- 
ing’s sermon, to emulate the example of 
the {primitive church at Jerusalem. In 
the midst of a drenching rain, we address- 
ed a smaller company in the afternoon, in 
behalf of the bible. This place is the 
centre of the ‘* Yalobusha and Vicinity 
Auxiliary Bible Society,” whose brief but 
successful career gives promise of efficient 
aid to this important cause. Within the 
last four months they have paid in three 
hundred dollars to the parent society, and 
are going on with vigorous enterprise. 
We met a special meeting of this auxilia- 
ry the following day; and though many 
were detained by the rain and mud, the 
conference was pleasant and profitable. 
Here the State Convention is to hold its 
next anniversary in June next, at which 
time it seems to be generally agreed, some 
plan of a more general character for en- 
listing the efforts of all the churches in 
diffusing the scriptures, faithfuliy trans- 
lated, should be agreed on, and carried in- 
to effect. 

How welcome was it to meet here, with 
friends from New-York, and from the 
county of our former residence in Maine, 
all blending their affections and efforts with 
natives of the sunny south in persevering, 
generous endeavors to advance the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. The next stage bore 
us on through Carrolton, Lexington and 
Benton to Yazoo city, where we found 
other dear friends of former years, and a 
spirited young church, under the pastor- 
ship of the esteemed Caldwell. Detained 
here for a day and a half by the failure of 
the regular packet boat, it was truly re- 
freshing to meet this little band in the 
sanctuary, and to take most of them by 
the hand and bid them God speed in their 
worthy endeavors. ‘They will soon or- 
ganize a Bible Auxiliary, and we trust’, 
will always abound in every good work. 
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The deep, narrow, sluggish Yazoo—an 
Indian word signifying ‘‘ river of death’””— 
down which we passed at night in a regu- 
lar New-Orleans steam packet, came very 
near verifying its fearful title to some of 
us. The night was dark and rainy, and 
in passing another boat which we met, and 
endeavoring to give them ample room, 
part of a huge tree hanging over from the 
bank of the stream, struck our larboard 
quarter near the stern, and carried away 
half the state rooms of the ladies’ cabin. 
The crash was frightful, and for a few 
moments, the crowd of passengers, awaken- 
ed from midnight slumbers, evinced some- 
thing like panic; but the prompt assuran- 
ces of the captain and clerk, who ran in 
among us, assuring that there was no dan- 
ger, soon restored the quiet of all concern- 
ed. Though three husbands and wives 
were sleeping in the ill-fated staterooms, 
they all marvellously escaped with only 
some slight contusions, the mashing of 
watches, bonnets, &c., and tearing dresses 
to tatters. Early the following forenoon, 
we reached the renowned city of 

Vicksburg, where the Baptist bishop, 
our early friend, the Rev. N. N. Wood, 
was wailing to welcome us.’ His labors 
with the small church here, for the last 
' two years, seem to have been attended 
with encouraging success. Their church 
edifice, on one of the most commanding, 
central, and every way eligible sites in 
the city, is almost externally completed, 
in a style of chaste and simple beauty 
eminently commendable, and so far with- 
out incurring any debt. But this little 
band must have aid, or involve themselves, 
or else suffer this good work to linger on 
for years, when they greatly need its com- 
pletion at once. Never do we feel more 
forcibly than in view of such cases as this, 
how delightful would be the privilege of 
bestowing a few hundreds in aid of those 
who have so wisely and well aided them- 
selves. If these lines should meet the eye 
of any good friend of extending Christ’s 
cause, and lead to such benefactions as the 
prudent and benevolent would always 
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have occasion to rejoice in, we should be 
most happy in having directed their atten- 
tion to an eminently worthy object. Half 
a dozen times in all we met with the 
little church, now numbering thirty white, 
and twice that number of colored mem- 
bers, in their hired room, surrounded by 
groggeries, the market and the mud; and 
though there was much that was disquiet- 
ing and almost repulsive without, we al- 
ways found peace, and the sweet attrac- 
tions of christian love within. How de- 
lightful their songs of praise, how fervent 
their prayers,—in both of which the white 
and the colored members lead with mu- 
tual satisfaction, and commendable pro- 
priety. The delightful memory of those 
scenes will not soon fade away. All this 
in the city of Vicksburg; where a few 
years since so frequently were witnessed 
deeds of lawless violence and blood, and 
where even of late, duels and deadly en- 
counters in the streets are not sufficiently 
rare. But there is nothing so potent as 
the gospel to remedy these and all social 
evils. May its progress and triumphs be 
accelerated! How much the success al- 
ready secured in this place is indebted to 
the wisdom, firmness, and enterprise of a 
private brother here, whom we are privi- 
leged to number among our choice friends 
and coadjutors in days and scenes of yore, 
it may not be safe for our partial regards 
to estimate. But spectacles like this have 
often forcibly impressed on us the valuable 
service which one well balanced mind, under 
the control of a right heart, may render to 
the most important objects. 

In company with the pastor of this 
church, we spent the intervening days be- 
tween two sabbaths, in visiting some in- 
teresting places in the interior, which we 
shall be compelled to notice in the most 
summary manner. Jackson, the state 
capital, sixty miles from Vicksburg, on 
the Pearl river, evinces the incipient mag- 
nificence which might be expected in this 
youthful and aspiring state. The publie 
edifices are tastefuland commodious. The 
Legislature, fortunately, meets but once 
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in two yeats, atid we were glad to escape 
the sight of a body who have helped to 
inflict so deep dishonor on their state, both 
at home and abroad. The high Court of 
Errors and Appeals was in session, and 
we listened for a few moments to some 
of the able barristers who there plead ; 
among them, the celebrated Prentiss, 
whose appearance there, and subsequently 
in private conversation, did not belie his 
brilliant reputation. Alas! why blot so 
bright a fame! 

The small Baptist church in Jackson 
have an elegant and well located edifice 
externally completed, needing, yea, more 
imperiously demanding present aid, than 
even the one at Vicksburg above men- 
tioned. The basement rooms are com- 
pleted, and there we met a pleasant con- 
gregation for a weekday night, who listen- 
ed with interest to our bible theme. How 
much they now need an able pastor! 

Society Ridge, some twelve miles north, 
brought us to other excellent friends, the 
Whitfields, with whom the day we spent 
passed away all too soon, and the only 
sorrow was in the adieu. Near by we 
looked into the spacious sanctuary where 
Brother Granbury officiates ; and beyond, 
called at his dwelling and found him ona 
sick bed, his companion also ill, and their 
youngest ehild in the iey embraces of the 
grim messenger. How readily do the 
chords of our own parental sensibilities, 
vibrate in sympathy with such sorrows! 
Another dozen miles brought us to the 
Mound Bluff church, the residence of Dr. 
Balfour, so widely and favorably reported 
of, in whose family the present pastor, 
Brother Campbell, resides. Here, tor- 
rents of rain pouring down upon us, kept 
us one day longer than we had purposed, 
yet it did not seem too long. When, on 
Friday evening, we set forth on horseback 
for the railroad, some twenty miles distant, 
the rain did not cease, and the low grounds 
were entirely flooded, sometimes for half 
a mile’s distance, and in places so deep, 
and with a current so strong, that scarcely 
could our noble steeds stem its force, Just 
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as the last beams of daylight had faded, 
we reached the tertninus, wet and cold, 
wearied and besmeared with mud, but 
grateful for preserving mercies by the way, 
and such comforts as we found at the end. 
On the whole, this had proved one of the 
favored weeks of life’s pilgrimage, and 
though deprived by the unfavorable wea- 
ther, of seeing some whom we had intend- 
ed, and for whom we were prepared to 
entertain the warmest regards, yet we 
dwell with perhaps enhanced pleasure on 
the recollections of those who for the first 
and possibly the last time we have met 
on earth: and fail not to breathe a more 
earnest prayer for eternal reunion in hea- 
ven. How well all there have aided the 
bible cause, the records of our treasurer 
will soon testify. 

Leaving the endeared brethren at Vicks- 
burg, from whom we had experienced 
such abundant kindness, on board the 
steamer ‘*Sarah Bladen,” deeply loaded 
with cotton and corn from upper Alaba- 
ma, by the Tennessee river, we commit- 
ted ourselves once more to our unwelcome 
quondam acquaintance, the Mississippi, 
and in seven hours reached Rodney; 
thence to Sassafras, the residence of the 
McGills, so favorably known to all who 
have ever travelled in this vicinity, is only 
four miles, and which we accomplished by 
moonlight. The following day, in‘com- 
pany with one of the family, we found our 
good brother Eager, a graduate of Hamil- 
ton, and now pastor of this and a neighbor- 
ing church. One day was very delight- 
fully passed in the society of these friends, 
and in counselling for the future progress 
of the bible cause. Oakland college, near 
by, under the direction of the old school 
Presbyterians, is now considered flourish- 
ing. Inthe absence of any similar insti- 
tution of our own, many Baptist students 
are here receiving their classical educa- 
A large brick edifice is used for 
public rooms; the dormitories are smal} 
wooden cottages, which if kept in better 
repair would give a picturesque appear- 
ance to the whole group. The next day 
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brought us to the venerable city of Natch- 
es, long before the revolution, inhabited 
by Spaniards. Annexed to our union by 
the treaty of Louisiana, it has exhibited 
various alternations of prosperous and ad- 
verse fortune. A terrific hurricane, a few 
years since, destroyed a large part of its 
buildings, and it since evinces the sad in- 
dications of the fearful desolation. 

In the family of the beloved pastor of 
the Baptist church, Brother ,Anderson, 
who occupies a charming villa, called the 
Anchorage, two miles from town, we spent 
some happy hours. The church have no 
edifice of their own, but occupy a well- 
situated hall, where we met a small, but 
interesting company one rainy night. This 
place, as well as Vicksburg and Jackson, 
demands more attention than has hitherto 
been bestowed on it. The death of the 
devoted and enterprising VauGHN, a few 
years since, in the midst of his labors and 
pians for the advancement of this interest, 
was a sad blow to its prosperity. Subse- 
quent movements have proved uatoward ; 
but from what we witnessed, our hopes 
are cheered for the future. May the 
brightest anticipations be realized! 

The Baptists in Mississippi now num- 
ber more than three hundred churches, 
with about half that number of ministers, 
and an aggregate of nearly twenty thou- 
sand communicants. Not less than nine- 
tenths of this number are professedly mis- 
sionary, but there is sad want of system, 
and efficient, united action, in behalf of 
evangelical enterprises among themselves, 
and still more in reference to any foreign 
operations. The bible cause, and the fo- 
reign mission enterprise, have some good 
and generous friends here; and we trust 
the time is not distant when they will de~ 
vise and execute liberal measures for their 
advancement. Endearing recollections of 
personal kindness experienced, and of pi- 
ous devotedness to God’s cause witnessed 
among these friends during our brief tour, 
will ever remain with us. We have also 
gathered some fragments of the early ad- 
ventures and sufferings of the pioneers of 
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our cause, more than sixty years since, 
which may find a place in future numbers 


of the Memorial. 
KK, by 


ROMAN CATHOLIC INSTRUCTORS FOR PRO- 
TESTANT CHILDREN, 


France. 


In the Eclectic Review for November 
we find the following statement to which 
we desire to give increased publicity, be- 
lieving that there are some American and 
even professing parents who need to be 
apprised of the dangers to which they are 
exposing their children when they send 
them to France for education, or to Cath- 
olic institutions at home. 

‘Tt would be a long catalogue were we 
to attempt to enumerate the several in- 
vasions of the private rights of protestants, 
of which the clergy of the dominant 
church have been of late guilty. We 
find some of them thus enumerated, on an 
authority which we know to be honest and 
trustworthy, as well as highly accomplish- 
ed.* ‘Ina protestant temple, tombs have 
been profaned by a Catholic priest; on 
different occasions common burial grounds 
have been closed, so far as the priests could 
succeed, against the mortal remains of our 
fellow believers; attempts have been 
made by priests or their partisans to shut 
up schools intended for our children; ef- 
forts have been undertaken inorder to ex- 
clude our religious books from mixed 
schools of catholic and: protestant chil- 
dren; in parishes where protestants form 
two-thirds of the population, local author- 
ities lending themselves to the wishes of 
the catholic clergy, have refused to needy 
parishioners the aid which they had aright 
to claim; all these assertions it is in our 
power to establish by numerous and in- 
contestable facts, and if we wished to add 
others to these griefs, we should not fail 
in instances to justify our complaints. We 
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know a father, whom his position in a 
place distant from any protestant minis- 
ter and worship, his narrow circumstan- 
ces, the wants of a numerous family, 
promises which, however, were not rea- 
lized, finally, ceaseless importunities, at 
length prevailed with to send two of his 
children into a catholic school; we have 
seen a poor woman eighty-four years of 
age, ask in vain, when on her death bed, 
for her pastor, against whom the door had 
been rigorously closed: we have seen in 
poor-houses sick persons and children be- 
set by importunities of every kind, and de- 
prived of the services of ministers of their 
religion; we were witness to a clandes- 
tine abjuration extorted from one of our 
sick sisters; restoration to health by the 
intervention of the Virgin Mary having 
been promised her, on condition that she 
turned catholic. More recently, at Som- 
mieres, a young girl of thirteen years of 
age was carried off from her father, at the 
moment when he was about to commence 
her religious education. ‘The unhappy 
parent in vain appealed to the guardians 
of the land. In another part of the south 
of France, a girl about the same age dis- 
appeared from her paternal abode, and 
the researches of the magistrates have not 
yet (March 2d, 1844) succeeded in dis- 
covering her. At Sommieres, an aunt de- 
voted to the priests carried off the child 
by night; at Bessonnic, a school mistress, 
in concert with a priest, persuaded the 
child to quit her father and mother, and 
sent her one knows not whither, but 
doubtless into some catholic establish- 
ment.’ 

‘The name of the last mentioned child 
is Alby. She has since been discovered. 
We again translate from the same au- 
thority.—‘ On the 24th of last month 
(March) in the evening, a magistrate saw 
a young girl enter his house, of an intelli- 
gent countenance and superior manners, 
who announced herself as Eugenie Alby. 
She came unaccompanied, and refused to 
say who had carried her off, or directed 
her actions. An express was immediately 
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dispatched for her father, who arrived 
early the next day, when his daughter was 
subjected to a secret examination, in which 
she obstinately refused to make any dis- 
closure, firmly declaring that she would 
rather lose her life. She has as appears, 
been well trained. As soon as she saw 
her father, she threw herself into his arms, 
sobbing out, ‘Take me, carry me away.’ 
Two hours after she set out with her pa- 
rent, accompanied by a constable, in or- 
der to replace her safely in her paternal 
home. But after whatan interval! Du- 
ring three months of anguish, the health 
of her parents had severely suffered, and 
her mother at last had nearly lost her reason. 
She was constantly pursued by the notion 
that her child had drowned herselfin a res- 
ervoirsituated near the house ; and forsome 
days she caused it constantly to be emp- 
tied, forgetting from one hour to another 
that she had found nothing in it. It is 
shocking to think that persons can, in the 
name of religion, thus waste the existence 
of a father and a mother; it would be 
more shocking still to see fanaticism es- 
cape from the hands of justice, and remain 
free to pursue its odious work, without fear.’ 

‘The law, indeed, is sufficiently dis- 
linct and emphatic; but’ in a population 
mainly catholic, where the priests have 
full vogue and every opportunity to use 
their influence, and where, by reason of 
that influence, hundreds are willing to lend 
aid in what they consider a work of re- 
ligion and charity, the law which sternly 
forbids, under severe penalties, the carry- 
ing off any child under sixteen years of 
age (Art. 355 of the penal code,) may 
easily be evaded, and parents be robbed of 
their children with almost certain impu- 
nity. And so it happens that these abduc- 
tions are any thing but rare. About the 
end of March last, in the neighborhood of 
Castres, another girl of about fifteen years 
of age, was on the point of quitting her 
home, a place having been provided for 
her in a convent, when her parents were 
put into possession of the secret, and the 
plot was frustrated. 


; 
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‘** Before we pass on, we must state that 
fanaticism fully wrought its work in the 
mind of Mademoiselle Alby. Her return 
appears to have been necessitated by cir- 
cumstances. No disclosures could she be 
induced to make; indeed, she had become 
thoroughly catholic and fanatical, as the 
language she held in the bosom of her 
family too plainly showed. She one day 
said to her eldest brother, ‘In hell the 
devil will tear you to pieces, part after 
part, and then cast you into a flaming fire.’ 
It has been judged prudent by her parents 
to send her away from a neighborhood 
where she had been the object of so in- 
jurious a seduction, and where an ex- 
cited curiosity could not fail to add evil to 
evil. The child who was stolen at Som- 
mieres isnamed Marie Vedel. Her father, 
we learn, after much hesitation, has de- 
termined to prosecute the guilty aunt.— 
He has lost all traces of his daughter, and 
is inconsolable at her loss, being perpet- 
ually haunted by the fear that she will be 
taught to hate him. 

‘‘ A similar act of proselytism was late- 
ly perpetrated near Geneva. Mademoi- 
selle P. Genevoise, a protestant, and an 
arphan, disappeared from Carouge, with 
her grandmother, without her uncle and 
guardian knowing what had become of 
his relatives. After some time spent in 
researches, it was ascertained that they 
were at Collonge sous-Saleve, where they 
‘ received the visits of a Genevese priest 
who lived in the neighborhood. It ap- 
pears that the young lady, though a mi- 
nor, not being more than sixteen years of 
age, having taken the communion at Kas- 
ter the year before, and having on that 
occasion given entire satisfaction to her 
pastor, had been, contrary to the will of 
her guardian, carried off to Collonge, 
where in the space of a fortnight she had 
been re-baptized, indoctrinated, received 
into the catholic church, and finally mar- 
ried to a young catholic scarcely twenty 
years old, and that without the guar- 
dian’s authority, without any of the legal 
pre-requisites, without regular documents, 
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in Lent,—that is, in opposition to all the 
civil and canonical laws. It said that 
priests of note took part in the ceremony. 

‘* Every day adds facts, which serve to 
show that the spirit of Rome is still as 
persecuting as when it originated and sus- 
In the kingdom 
of Sardinia, where the pope is supreme, 
two disgraceful events have recently occur- 
red. One is a law suit intended to ex- 
clude from their patrimonial rights cer- 
tain Israelites, on the ground that the de- 
visor having been converted to catholicism, 
the bonds which existed between him 
and his heirs were dissolved by baptism. 
The other fact is the abduction of the 
young daughter of M. Heldevier, formerly 
ambassador of the king of Holland at the 
court of Sardinia. The girl fled from her 
home under the protection and with the 
aid of the archbishop of Turin, and was 
received into the convent of Sainte-Croix. 
Some mystification has been attempted in 
regard to the part taken by the archbish- 
op. This dignitary has indeed been too 
prudent to put his hand to paper on the 
occasion, for ‘litera scripta manet,’ but 
we learn that he did that which answer- 
ed the end designed equally well. In or- 
der to secure admission for the girl at the 
convent, a piece of paper was sent to the 
superior cut in a peculiar form, and acor- - 
responding piece supplied to Miss Helde- 
vier, who, on presenting the token, was 
at once adinitted. 

‘* Tricks of a truly Italian character are 
not seldom employed on these occasions. 
An eminent French protestant family has 
just had one of its numbers turned aside 
from the faith of her fathers. Fabricated 
letters were employed as from a female 
friend, who, it was declared had espoused 
catholicism. The pious fraud was, how- 
ever, discovered. The lady who. was 
stated to have abjured her faith, had never 
once thought of quitting the protestant 
church. | 

‘The last instance of abduction that we 
shall relate is also very recent. It has 
taken place in Lyons. | A protestant fam- 
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ily had left a daughter, aged thirteen 
years, in that city. The person to whose 
care she was entrusted placed her in a 
convent, without her father’s knowledge. 
He has in vain demanded that she should 
be restored. The authorities of the place 
assure him that every care is taken of the 
child, and that he need not disquiet him- 
self on her account. 

‘“That the circumstances which have 
now been laid before the reader are sub- 
stantially true there can be no question.— 
What a lamentable picture, then, do they 
present! And is it not high time that the 
indignant voice of protestants in this coun- 
try should be raised to brand these shame - 
ful proceedings of false and inflamed zeal, 
and to aid their fellow-believers by the 
expression of their warm and generous 
sympathy 7” 
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About three hundred years ago, Pope 
Pius [V., exhibiting the magnificence of 
the papal palace to Thomas Aquinas, 
observed with triumph, ‘This, brother 
Thomas, is no longer the time when Saint 
Peter said, ‘I have neither gold nor sil- 
yer.’”’ *‘*'True,” rejoined Thomas Aqui- 
nas, *‘but it is also no longer the time 
when the same apostle said to the para- 
lytic, ‘that which I have, give I unto you; 
in the name of Jesus Christ, rise and 
walk !’* 


Divine Inruvence Necressary.— 
The most accurate description of the sun 
can neither afford us its light nor warmth, 
#0 the most exact definition of divine grace 
cannot convey its power to the mind, till 
“* God, who commands the light to shine 
out of darkness,’’ shine within us. 

Without the agency of the holy Spirit 
so enlighten the eyes of our understanding, 
we shall be in darkness, like blind Barti- 
meus, though surrounded by the meridian 
beams of the gospel of Christ. 
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BIBLICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


In prosecuting the subject of Biblical 
Translations, especially with reference to 
the English Scriptures, it is of importance 
that we should give a historical sketch of 
the Latin Vulgate. The commanding 
influence which this Roman Catholic 
standard has exerted over the versions of 
Western Europe, seems not to be gener- 
ally understood ; and to impart correct in- 
formation upon this subject, cannot but 
do good to the sincere inquirer after the 
Will of God, as revealed in his written 
word. 

Having had the pleasure of looking over 
the proof sheets of the ‘‘ Memoir and Re- 
mains of Rev. Willard Judd,” late of the 
state of New-York, a work now in the 
press,—I find a brief article ‘‘ on the char- 
acter of the Vulgate,’”? which I beg leave 
to submit to the readers of the Memorial. 
Br. Judd’s style is plain and forcible ; his 
facts have been collected with care, and 
his statements may therefore be relied 
upon as accurate. 


“ON THE CHARACTER OF THE VULGATE.” 


‘‘ What are we to understand by the 
Vulgate translation of the sacred Scrip- 
tures? Is it a faithful translation?” 

The Vulgate is the authorized version 
of the Latin or Roman Catholic church. 
It was not till after the general diffusion of 
christianity over the Roman empire, that 
they began to feel the want of the scrip- 
tures in their vernacular tongue. About 
the clese of the second, or inthe commence- 
ment of the third century, there appeared 
several Latin translations, executed by 
different individuals, and with various de- 
grees of accuracy. Among them was one 


| which was preferred to the rest, and ob- 


tained a more general acceptance, on ac- 


| count of its greater fidelity and perspicuity. 


This was sometimes called the Itala, or 
Italic, probably by way of distinguishing 
it from those of African origin ; sometimes 
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the Vetus, or Ancient, to distinguish it from 


-yersions of more modern date; and some- 


times, the Vulgate, or Common, in dis- 
tinction from the emendated editions of 
Jerome, although this last title was ulti- 
mately transferred to Jerome’s new trans- 
lation, when that had become in fact the 
common version. In the fourth century, 
the different copies of the Vulgate had 
become so discrepant, partly through the 
mistakes of transcribers, and partly from 
other causes, that the Roman Bishop Da- 
masus, commissioned Jerome to prepare a 
revised edition for general usé. This he 
did, translating anew from the Greek of 
the LXX, Job and Psalms, but only cor- 
recting the rest. This revision was com- 
pleted about A. D., 390, or 391. But Je- 
rome saw the importance of a translation, 


made directly from the Hebrew, as all the 


\ 


early translations of the Old Testament, if 
we except the Syriac, were made from the 
Greek of the Septuagint, the Hebrew be- 
ing very little understood. He accordingly 


undertook, and at regular intervals, as oc- 
' casion seemed to require, or as other duties 


permitted, he completed a Latin version 


_of all the canonical books of the Old and 


i 


New Testament, from the sacred origi- 
nals; and by the help of a learned Jew, 


_he made also a translation of the Apocry- 


phal books of Tobit and Judith, from the 
original Chaldee. This work was fin- 


‘ished A. D. 405. 


Jerome knew very well the force of 
habit, and the extreme difficulty of intro- 
ducing new modes of expression into the 
Scriptures; and on this account he studi- 
ously preserved the ancient phraseology, 
as he himself informs us, wherever the 
sense did not require an alteration, even 
though it wasin his judgment susceptible 
ofimprovement. But nevertheless his ver- 
sion was strongly opposed at first, particu- 
larly by Augustine and Rufinus, who wrote 
against it as though a new brble was 
about to be imposed upon the people. Yet: 
it gradually gained.ground, till at length, 
after the pontificate of Gregory the Great. 
in the sixth century, it was universally 
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received throughout the Western, or Latin 
churches, except that the book of Psalms 
was retained from the ancient Itala, and 
all the Apocryphal books, except T'obit 
and Judith, viz: Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, 
Baruch, the rest of Esther, of Jeremiah, 
and of Daniel, together with first and se- 
cond Maccabees. ‘These books Jerome 
never translated anew, and the Mss. con- 
taining his corrections had perished, as he 
states in his sixty-fourth epistle to Augus- 
tine ; hence these books were inserted 
from the Itala, the Psalms from choice, 
the rest from necessity. ‘The Psalms 
were regularly chanted in their public as- 
semblies, so that the very letter of these 
compositions had become too strongly fix- 
ed in their memories, and too deeply in- 
wrought into their religious affections, to 
be exchanged for a new and unusual, 
though somewhat improved phraseology. 
From precisely the same cause the church 
of England has continued to use the old 
version of the Psalms, which was current 
in the time of Edward VI., when their 
liturgy was first compiled. 

The Catholics, during their controversy 
with the Protestants, thought it desirable 
to establish a standard version of the Scrip- 
tures, as translations had been made in 
almost all the languages of Europe, as 
well as several new Latin translations, 
differing considerably from the Vulgate. 
It was, therefore, enacted by the Council 
of Trent. at their fourth session held A.D. 
1546, ‘‘that the ancient and Vulgate 
edition, which had been used and approved 
of in the church for so many ages, should 
be held as authentic, in the public lessons, 
disputations, preaching, and expositions ; 
and that no one should dare, or presume to 
reject it, upon any pretext whatever.” 
Moreover, since the copies of the Vul- 
gate had become exceedingly discrepant, 
through the carelessness or temerity of 
transcribers, they also enacted thatit should 
be printed thereafterin an emendated form. 
In pursuance of this decree some prepa- 
rations were made by Pope Pius ]V, and 
his successor Pius V ; but on account ‘of, 
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the pressure of weightier matters, this 
matter was deferred until the time of Sex- 
tus V. This Pope committed the work 
to Cardinal Carafa, and five other learned 
men; but he himself participated largely 
in the labor of settling the reading, and 
preparing the copy, and afterwards cor- 
rected the proofs with his own hand. This 
was designed to be a standard edition. It 
was published A. D. 1590. But Pope 
Sixtus discovered numerous errors of the 
press, which had escaped correction, and 
therefore ordered the copies in circulation 
to be purchased, that the whole might be 
again revised and sent forth in a correct 
form. But where was the necessity of 
summoning another college of cardinals 
and learned men, and going over anew 
with the process of collating the Mss., and 
comparing the commentaries of the fath- 
ers, for the sake of correcting the errors 
of the press? The truth is, there were 
other errors besides those of the press; and 
the Catholics themselves frankly admit 
that the imputation of these errors wholly 
upon the printer was a device of Bellar- 
min, in order to rescue the honor of the 
papal chair. Sixtus soon died, but the 
revision’ was prosecuted under Gregory 
XIV, and completed under Clement VIII. 
It was published A. TD. 1592, as a work 
produced by order of the chief Pontif Six- 
tus V, with the concurrence and aid of the 
chief Pontif Clement VIII. 

A recent German impression of the Vul- 
gate exhibits the variations between the 
Sixtine and the Clementine editions, 
which are said to amount to more than 
two thousand. The Clementine edition 
of 1592 still retains its authority as the 
standard. The Encyclopedia Americana 
speaks of an improved edition, published 
in 1593; and Mr. Horn says that Cle- 
ment made another revision in 1593. But 
this I doubt. If such a revision was pre- 
pared it was never printed. For the only 
edition brought out by the Catholics, in 
1593, was the one published at Rome; 
and this was nothing more than a’ re-print 
ef the one published in 1592. All good 
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authorities agree that the edition of 1592 
is the present standard ; and it is certain 
that the copies now in use in the Catholic 
church profess to follow the exemplar of 
1592. And the Rhemish Testament also, 
which was originally published in 1582, is 
altered to the Clementine edition of 1592. 

In preparing this standard edition it was 
not the avowed object of the Catholic cler- 
gy to amend the genuine Vu'gate, but 
only, by comparison of the most ancient 
copies, to fix the original and genuine 
reading. ‘To use the words of Pope Six- 
tus, ‘‘ it was not their purpose to publish a 


»new edition, but to issue the ancient Vul- 


gate, restored as far as possible to its origi- 
nal purity, as it came from the hand and 
pen of the translators.’’ It is very unjust 
to the Catholics to suppose, as many have 
done, that the Sixtine edition was designed 
to displace a standard by the Council of 
Trent, and that the Clementine edition 
again, was an arbitrary interference with 
the Sixtine standard. For the revision 
made by Clement was in fact the ful- 
filment of Sixtus’ design, and both acted 
in harmony with the Council of Trent. 
The Council only set the seal of authori- 
ty to: the Vulgate, and not to all the cor- 
ruptions that had crept into the Vulgate. 
So far from this, they actually provided 
by special enactment, that it should be 
printed thereafter in as expurgated an 
edition as possible. | 

Of the ancient Itala, not only Psalms, 
and most of the Apocryphal books, as they 
stand in the present Vulgate, but Job also, 
remains complete; besides fragments of 
other books of the Old Testament, togeth- 
er with considerable portions of the New. | 
Of Jerome’s revised Itala, Job and Psalms © 
are extant; the latter has been printed re- | 
peatedly, and once at least both have been | 
published together. Of Jerome’snewtrans- | 
lation from the originals, the book of Psalms, 
though notcontained in the present Vulgate, 
is extant, and has been often republished. 
The rest of the canonical books of both Tes- 
taments, withthe apocryphal booksof Tobit _ 
and Judith, arefoundinthe present Vulgate. 
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By the Vulgate, then, we are to under- 
stand the Latin version of the Scriptures, 
which is now in use among the Roman 
Catholics, comprehending the apocryphal 
as well as the canonical books, of which 
version, the Psalms and most of the apoc- 
ryphal books, are taken from the ancient 
Itala, and the rest from the later version 
of Jerome. 

In respect to the faithfulness of this ver- 
sion different critics have expressed vari- 
. ous opinions. Dr. George Campbell ad- 
mits that it has some faults, but thinks it 
is on the whole ‘a good and faithful 
translation.’”?> Dr. Mosheim, on the con- 
trary, says that ‘it abounds with gross 
errors, and in a great number of places 
exhibits the most shocking barbarity of 
style, and the most impenetrable obscuri- 
ty with respect to the sense of the inspired 
writers.”> The former of these, I think, 
is too favorable in his verdict, while the 
latter is rather too severe. 

Possibly the Vulgate is not more. faulty 
than some other versions that might be 
named; yet, in my estimation, it has too 
many and gross errors to deserve the rep- 
resentation of ‘*a good and faithful trans- 
lation.”” The Psalms, being rendered 
from the Septuagint, which is often very 
loose, diverge in some parts very far from 
the Hebrew. Of those portions rendered 
immediately from the originals, the New 
Testament is as well executed as any, 
probably better; yet even here we find 
errors of serious magnitude. The phrase 
poenitentiam agere, which is rendered by 
the Catholics, to do penance, cannot be re- 
garded as a fault of the Vulgate. For it 
is a classical expression, and means nei- 
ther more nor less than fo exercise repent- 
ance. It isso used by the younger Pliny, 
and others. And in the Vulgate it is oft- 
en used synonymously and interchangea- 
bly with poenitere, torepent. But the Vul- 
gate is strikingly in contrast with the ori- 
ginal at Heb. 11:21; where it reads, 
instead of ‘‘ worshipped, leaning upon the 
top of his staff,’ ‘“‘ adored the top of his 
rod.”’” This passage, thus perverted, the 
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Catholics cite as a warrant for paying 
what they call ‘‘a relative honor’ to 
images, and other created objects. Dr. 
Campbell apologizes for the Vulgate here, 
by saying that some of their best critics 
disapprove of the reading, and suppose 
that something must have accidentally 
fallen out. But whatever may be the 
opinion of individuals, the ecclesiastical 
authorities by no means admit this; so far 
from it, they charge the Protestants with 
corrupting the text, by translating it, as in 
the common English version. It is also 
evident from their authorized annotations, 
that instead of abandoning the reading, 
they are disposed by all means to defend 
itasitis. Again, the Vulgate reads, at 
1.Cor. 9:5, ** Have we not power to lead ° 
about a woman, a sister?’ This tallies 
better with the doctrine of clerical celibacy 
than the common rendering, but it cer- 
tainly is not the sense of the sacred writer. 
Again, 1 Cor. 9: 27, reads, ‘¢ I chastise 
my body.’’? This furnishes very apposite 
authority fur the corporal austerities in- 
cluded in the sacrament of penance ; but 
whatever may be said of the etymology 
of the original, such a translation is not 
justified by the Greek. For ‘daily bread,” 
as at Matt. 6:11, the Vulgate has ‘su- 
persubstantial bread.’’?’ This may well be 
called impenetrably obscure. Supersub- 
stantial is not a classical word, but inter- 
preting it etymologically, it means bread 
that is more than material. Catholic anno- 
tators explain it of the bread which we 
receive in the blessed sacrament; and this 
is explained of the real body and blood of 
Christ; which they suppose to be present 
in the sacrament by transubstantiation. 
At1 Cor. 10:17, the Vulgate reads, ** we 
being many are one bread, one body, all 
that partake of one bread.” This transla- 
tion is not warranted by the Greek, nor 
can it be reconciled with it. Again, the Vul- 
gate renders Luke 16 : 22, 23, ‘* The rich 
man also died: and he was buried in hell. 
And lifting up his eyes,” etc. Now this 
rendering does violence to the grammar of 
the original, and as to sense it is infinitely 
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obscured. It requires a transposition of 
the conjunction which is by no means ad- 
missible. And then, admitting that there 
is a purgatory, where souls do penance 
for their sins, what, I pray, can be meant 
by a soul’s being buried there? Again, in 
1 Peter 3: 20, the Vulgate reads, ‘“ they 
waited for the patience of God.” This 
also is grammatically impossible, and 
widely at variance with the sense of the 
Greek. Examples like these might be 
multiplied almost indefinitely, but these 
will suffice. 

Whether the faults of the present Vul- 
gate originated with the translator, or ac- 
cumulated during a succession of ages, 
cannot now be determined, nor is it a mat- 
ter of much moment. Itis not materially 
important either, for us to know whether 
they arose from accident or design; whe- 
ther such as seem to bear an affinity to the 
peculiarites of the Romish Church took 
their origin from those peculiarities, or 
were themselves the cause of those pecu- 
liarities. In either view of the case, the 
version is very exceptionable. It cannot 
be supposed that the censors who conduct- 
_ed the revision would have forged spurious 
readings, which were not supported by 
any copies or manuscripts, when the fraud 
was so easy to be detected; but that they 
might in some instances have been mis- 
taken with reference to the genuineness of 
a reading, or swayed by prepossession, 
will not be denied by any who admit that 
‘¢to err is human.” 

But to show that my estimation of the 
Vulgate is not affected by prejudice, I will 
cite the testimony of Augustine and Bel- 
larmin, two competent and unbiassed wit- 
nesses. Augustine. says of the Vulgate, 
‘« We frequently cannot comprehend the 
translators, unless we call to our aid the 
tongue from which they made their trans- 
lation. How often, from the want of re- 
quisite learning, do they miss the sense! 
We are therefore obliged to examine the 
original tongues.” Bellarmin says, in the 
preface to the Clementine edition of the 
Vulgate, ‘‘Accept, therefore, christian 
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reader, through the favor of Clement, chief 
pontif, the ancient and Vulgate edition of 
the sacred Scriptures, corrected with all 
possible diligence; which, though it can- 
not indeed be affirmed to be perfect in 
every part, on account of human imbecili- 
ty, is nevertheless undoubtedly the most 
amended of all that have been published. 
In the reading now adopted, while some 
things are wisely altered, others, which 
seemed to need alteration, are, upon ma- 
ture deliberation, left unchanged.” Again, 
in one of his epistles to Francis Lucas, of 
Bruges, he says, ‘‘ I would have you un- 
derstand that we have not brought the 
Vulgate to a very high degree of accura- 
cy; for we purposely passed over, for sub- 
stantial reasons, many things which seem- 
ed to need correction. ‘lhe various read- 
ings given in the Louvain Bible, and upon 
which you have written a most useful 
book, it appeared to me should by all 
means have been added, but it did not 
please others to insert them in the first 
edition.” . 

Note here two things. First, the Vul- 
gate, as well as other translations in the 
time of Augustine, was considered so in- 
correct as to make it necessary to recur 
frequently to the original, and as it is now 
read, many faults are knowingly and pur- 
posely left uncorrected ; and again, many 
of the readings now adopted, are not sup- 
ported by such preponderating claims over 
the rejected ones, but that Bellarmin 
thought that the latter were at least enti- 


tled to a place in the margin. 
Thus it appears, learned Catholics. 


themselves being judges, that the Vulgate 
contains many inaccuracies knowingly 
and purposely left uncorrected. No won- 
der, then, that Protestants should refuse 
to acknowledge it as the authentic standard 
of their faith and practice, and should con- 
stantly appeal to the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament, and the Greek of the New 
Testament, as the only authoritative word 
of God. ‘The Bible is the religion of 
Protestants,” is the sentiment that has im- 
mortalized the work of Chillingworth, and 
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the faithful exposition of that sentiment 
is:—The mind of God as revealed in the 
original scriptures, IS THE BIBLE. 

H. 


BEAUTIES OF EPISCOPACY. 


Cuurcu CarEcHUMENS.—A story has 
appeared lately, in several of the public 
prints, about an examination in the church 
catechism, which occurred at some place 
in Ireland. Question: ‘* What is the 
outward visible sign in baptism ?” An- 
awer: blank, blank, blank, for a consider- 
able time, until, at length, a lively lass, 
with a merry eye, and tossing her brow, 
spoke up, ‘J know, sir!” ‘* Well.”’— 
«Oh, sir, it’s the baby, sir!” This re- 
minded me of what I had read about an 
examination in the said catechism, which 
took place on the ‘Saxon’ side of the 
channel. The question had been put, 
4+ What is required of persons to be bap- 
tized ?’”’ and the answer was given, ‘ Re- 
pentance, whereby they forsake sin, and 
faith, whereby they steadfastly believe the 
promises of God, made to them in that 
ordinance.” Then came the question, 
““ Why, then, are infants baptized, when 
‘by reason of their tender age, they cannot 
perform them ?’—* Why, indeed, sir!” 
was the reply made by a modest and in- 
delligent youth, to the Rev. Catecbist, 
“ Why, indeed, sir!” The Rev. Cate- 
schist locked hard at the youth, but wisely 
passed on in silence. Now, with per- 
mission, for my catechism (a short one!) 
question: was not this hopeful youth in a 
fair way to become a baptist? Answer: 
He did become a baptist. ‘*Indeed!”’ 
Yes, indeed. What is a baptist good for 
that is not a baptist indeed? ‘Talk ofa 
baptist in sentiment, and talk of an honest 
Man in sentiment,” said father Andrew 
Fuller. As sure as can be, this little cat- 
echumen became a baptist in deed; and 
not that only, he even went so far as to 
amake baptists of a number of persons be 
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sides; having, however, first seen evi- 
dence that they were made christians,— 
not by proxy, and by promise, but in deed. 
The youth we have been talking about, 
is the same person who was afterwards 
known, during a long course of years, as 
the excellent Abraham Austin, late pas- 
tor of the baptist church, Fetter Lane, 
London. 


ConFIRMATION.—‘* Where can you 
young gentlemen be going in such mighty 
haste ?”’ said the pious wife ofa grocer, in 
the suburbs of London, to a merry and 
bustling group, who had rushed almost 
breathless into the grocer’s shop. ‘Going! 
oh, to be confirmed. But make haste. 
Give us some lollypops, barley sugar, or 
sugar candy—do make haste!” ‘But, 
young gentlemen, do you understand what 
you are about? do you know what you are 
going tobe confirmedin ?” ‘ Oh, aye, to be 
sure ; in Hampstead church, to be sure! 
Come Bill, come Tom—good bye, mem,— 
one, two, three, and away!”’ Sir,— this is 
a great fact. 


DirFERENCE BETWEEN Puysican 
anp Mentrat Lazsor.—Whilst we were 
in hand with these four parts of the insti- 
tutes, we often having occasion to go into 
the city, and from thence into the country, 
did, in some sort, envy the state of the 
honest ploughmen and other mechanics. 
For one, when he was at his work, would 
merrily sing, and the ploughman whistled 
some self-pleasing tune, and yet their 
work both proceeded and succeeded ; but 
he that takes upon him to write doth cap- 
tivate all the faculties and powers, both 
of his mind and body, and must be only 
attentive to that which he collecteth, with- 
out any expression of joy or cheerfulness 
while heis at his work.—Sir Edward Coke. 


The Old Testament is savorless, if 
Christ be not tasted in it. 


j 
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THE DEATH OF HEROD. 


ACTS XII. 


AFFLICTIONS. 


Afflictions are as beneficial to the soul, 
though not as agreeable to the feelings, as 
medicine is tothe body. Will any wise 
person blame the physician of approved} Beneath his canopy of state, 
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skill that his prescriptions are unpalatable Upon his regal throne, 

to the taste, if he has reason to believe his} "The pompous Herod sate, 
life is in danger, and that they are intend- In majesty alone ; 

ed to restore him to health ? And all his royal robes he wore, 


Had our Heavenly Father intended this | While his proud hand the sceptre bore. 
world for his children’s portion their ac- 
commodations would be better, but they 
are strangers and pilgrims travelling to- 
wards their distant home. ‘They must 
expect traveller’s fare; and the mean en- 
tertainment which they meet with by the 
way, is intended to make home more desi- 


rable, and to urge them forward with} The men of Tyre and Sidon stood, 
As suppliants at his feet, 


Lest his fierce anger should 


Around him throng’d his chosen band, 
Who, panders to his will, 
Were there, at his command 
To do or good or ill ; 
No king, in royalty’s array 
E’er gloried more than he that day. 


greater speed. 


tinea O’erwhelm them in his heat; 
Waiting until the time should come, 
THE BIBLE. When Herod should declare their doom. 
A French officer, who was prisoner on At length the royal voice was heard, 
his parole at Reading, met with a bible. And strain’d was every ear, 
He read. and was so struck with its con- To drink in every word 
tents that he was convinced as to the truth Betok’ning hope or fear; 


of christianity, and resolved to become a | None but the king was heard to speak, 
Protestant. When his gay associates | None other durst the silence break. 


rallied him for taking 10) serious a turn he Then when king Herod’s speech was 


said in his vindication, ‘‘I have done no done, 

more than my old school-fellow Berna- There rose a deaf’ning shout 
dotte, who has become a Lutheran.” From those around the throne, 
‘‘ Yes, but he became so,”’ said his asso- Loud echoed from without ; 


ciates, ‘to obtain a erown.” “My ob-| And now the fawning throng began, 
ject,” said the christian officer, ‘tis the | ‘** He is a God, and not a man!” 

same. We only differ as to the place. 
The object of Bernadotte is to obtain one 
in Sweden, mine to obtain one in Heav- 


The flatter’d monarch held his peace, 
Nor check’d their fulsome cry, 
Too pleased to bid them cease ~ 


ih Their vile impiety ; 
Aa eb Nor thought that impious ery would be 
Aveng’d on him so fearfully. 
*¢ A man who has grown old in the en-| The angel of that jealous God, 
joyment of a good conscience, and who Who will be God alone, 
has accustomed himself to a free inter-} Bore the avenging rod, 
course with God and his Redeemer, ac- Even te Herod’s throne ; 


quires a greatness and a freedom which | He smote him ere the sound had died, 
the greatest conqueror never attained.” For God had not been glorified. 
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DECEASED BAPTIST MINISTERS OF MOBILE. 


[Very rarely have any of our churches 
been visited with such oft-repeated and af- 
flictive bereavements, as the St. Anthony- 
street church, Mobile. We cheerfully 
give place in our pages to the brief record 
of departed worth. Such men as Hinton, 
Schroebel, and Gillette, lovely and pleasant 
in their lives, and in their deaths not long 
divided, should not fail to be chronicled 
among the loved and early lost. Ep.] 


Rev. Wm. R. Hinton was born in 
Raleigh, N. C., September, 1796. When 
nearly thirty years of age he made a pub- 
lic profession of religion, and united with 
the Baptist church at Raleigh. About 
five years afterwards he commenced 
preaching the gospel, and in the following 
year was ordained. He was instrumental 
in gathering a church in this vicinity, to 
which he acceptably ministered. ‘T'wo 
years after this, he removed to Green 
county, Alabama, and for five or six years 
took upon himself the pastoral charge of 
two churches, to whom he was justly en- 
deared. In December, 1838, he removed 
with his family to the city of Mobile. At 
this time there was no Baptist church in 
the city; the colored brethren, however, 
300n put up a comfortable house of wor- 
ship, and a church was organized. Bro- 


ther Hinton, in conaexion with one or two 
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other brethren, seemed to take pleasure in 
supplying them with gospel food. But 
not satisfied with this, Brother Hinton soon 
took vigerous and active measures for the 
reorganization of a church among the 
white brethren, which had formerly ex- 
isted, but failed to be sustained. The re- 
sult was that a commodious brick house 
was soon erected, but not completed till 
after his death. This is at present occu- 
pied by the St. Anthony-street Baptist 
church. For several years Brother Hin- 
ton had performed the duties of a faithful 
and efficient minister of the gospel, but it 
was not until the summer of 1839, that 
the writer of this article became fully ac- 
quainted with his true christian worth, and 
the unaffected benevolence of his heart. 
God in his mysterious providence had call- 
ed him to this, his last field of labor, and 
afforded him an opportunity of exhibiting 
the practical effect of religion, as develop- 
ed in his sympathetic attentions to the suf- 
fering and needy. It will be remembered 
that this year was noted for the great 
ravages made by fire in the city of Mo- 
bile, and this, too, at a time when a mor- 
tal contagion had driven most of the citi- 
zens away, and was daily thinning the 
ranks of those who remained. Possessing 
some considerable knowledge of medicine, 
he supplied himself, at his own expense, 
with his prescriptions, and devoted his en- 
tire time and attention to visiting the sick, 
especially those who were unable to incur 
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the expense of medical advice, and con- 
ferring gratuitously upon them his bene- 
factions. Nor was this enough. Food 
and dainties were prepared, under the di- 
rection of his equally kind hearted wife, 
and sent out by the hand of a servant to 
those who needed. His object seemed to 
be to do good, in whatever way it might 
be effected. He was a Vice President of 
the Samaritan Society, and by his assidu- 
ous endeavors to relieve the distressed, he 
endeared himself to many, who, otherwise, 
would doubtless have preceded him in 
their descent to the grave. But he was 
arrested in the midst of his usefulness. 
Why he was selected as a victim for the 
fell destroyer we were unable to compre- 
hend, but we were more than ever dis- 
posed to acknowledge the truth of the 
declaration, 


‘* God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 


Being in perfect health, and of a very 
robust constitution, he had not feared an 
attack of the epidemic; but, like others, 
he was taken unexpectedly ill on Satur- 
day, which prevented him from fulfilling 
an appointment to preach on the Sabbath, 
and after fourteen days of intense suffer- 
ing, he fell asleep in Jesus, and rested 
from his labors, Oct. 11, 1839. No one 
could have witnessed his death bed, with- 
out being fully sensible that there is a sus- 
taining power in religion—a source of 
comfort which none can enjoy, but the 
tried disciples of Christ, and that while 
according to God’s word, ‘the wicked is 
driven away in his wickedness, the 
righteous hath hope in his death.” 

As a man, he was honest and upright 
in his dealings with the world, choosing 
rather to suffer wrong than do wrong, as 
a reference to his private life and pecu- 
niary matters would most fully show. 
His benevolence was unostentatious, but 
almost unparalleled. His benefactions to 
the cause of education and other laudable 
objects, were ample and unceasing. Asa 
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parent and husband, he was affectionate 
and indulgent, cheerful and happy. He 
never indulged in passion or unkindness, 
and none have so keenly felt his loss, as 
his surviving wife and children. Never 
shall we forget with what tenderness he 
took his farewell leave of his family group, 
and with what earnestness he entreated 
them to meet him in heaven. 


Elder Jacos H. Scurorse: was borno} 
German parents, in the city of Charleston, 
S. C., on the 17th of March, 1801. His 
father was a respectable minister of the 
Methodist church, his mother a worthy 
member of the Lutheran church, to whict 
his predilection inclined him, and of whiel 
at the proper age he was confirmed ¢ 
member. 

In early life he exhibited evidences o 
that strength of intellect, high sense 0 
honor, and decision of character, whicl 
stood out so prominent when his whol 
character was fully developed. Whe 
quite young, he was indented an appren 
tice to the tanning and currying business 
of which he acquired a thorough know 
ledge. On the 10th day of July, 1823, hi 
married Miss Louisa Colzy, of an ancien 
and respectable French family, whom h 
leaves widowed with seven children; @ 
whose bereavement and feeling of desola 
tion it were vain to attempt a description 
May the Lord God of the widow and th 
fatherless, soothe their sorrows, hind up 
and pour into their wounded spirits th) 
consolations of his grace, and be to then 
a friend that sticketh closer than a brother 

Early in 1825 he removed from Charles| 
ton to Claiborne, in Alabama, where h 
successfully pursued his avocation unti 
the spring of 1841, when he removed t 
Mobile. | 

In all the business and relations of life 
he maintained an unblemished reputation 
while his bland manners and social dispo 
sition made him a general favorite. | 

Although his moral habits were good, | 
does not appear that he had any specia 
concern about the state of his soul, unt 


| 
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early in 1828, when the eyes of his un- 
derstanding were opened, and he beheld 
himself a poor, condemned, helpless sin- 
ner; his repentance was deep and abiding, 


until by faith he was enabled to trust in 


} 
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Jesus Christ as the Saviour of sinners, in 
whom he saw such fulness and fitness as 
met every desire of his burdened heart, 
and made him rejoice with joy unspeaka- 
ble and full of glory. On the 18th day of 
May, 1828, he, and his companion, who 
was then a member of the Methodist 
church, were baptized, and became mem- 
bers of the Claiborne Baptist church. 

His love to his Saviour, and concern for 
the salvation of sinners, now constrained 
him to activity in the cause of his master ; 
he soon began to pray and exhort in pub- 
His mind being exercised on the sub- 


_ject of preaching, and the church believing 
_he possessed useful gifts, and that the Lord 


had called him to the gospel ministry, on 
the 18th day of September, 1830, licensed 
him to preach, in which he engaged with 
all the energies of his ardent soul. His 
gifts and usefulness were so apparent, that 
on the third Lord’s day in December fol- 
lowing, he was by the request of the 
church, solemnly ordained and fully in- 
vested with the office of a minister of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. Immediately af- 
ter this event, Elder Alexander Travis, 
under whose ministry he was awakened, 
and by whom he was immersed, resigned 
the pastoral care of the church, and Elder 
Schroebel was unanimously elected his 
successor. 

The field of his labors now opened ex- 
tensively, and he, yielding to the calls from 
the neighboring churches and destitute 
settlements, preached the word with great 
success; the Mount Gilead church soon 
called him as pastor, as did the ehurches 
of Limestone and Flat Creek, which four 
churches he continued to serve faithfully, 
acceptably, and profitably, until his re- 
moval to Mobile. In the fall of 1840 he 
organized a church of a few members at 
Montgomery Hill, where for some time 
he had been preaching, which has increas- 
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ed in numbers, until it has become a 
strong, prosperous, and happy one. 

While thus laboring in the ministry, he 
was under the necessity of employing his 
time diligently throughout the week in the 
support of his family. 

Early in March, 1841, the St. Anthony- 
street church in Mobile, unanimously 
elected him pastor, which, upon the ad- 
vice of a few friends, and mature delibe- 
ration, he concluded it was his duty to 
accept; dissolving his connexion with 
the four first named churches, he settled 
in Mobile. 

It is proper here to state, that at this 
time the church was a small, feeble body, 
divided, and struggling with difficulties 
that threatened her very existence. 

Under these untoward circumstances, 
with an oppressive diffidence in view of 
his qualifications, he entered upon the du- 
ties and: responsibilities ef his new charge 
the latter end of April. In all the delicate 
and often perplexing circumstances in 
which his position placed him, his course 
was marked by such evident singleness of 
purpose, and christian prudence, as tended 
materially te restore harmony in the body, 
while his affectionate disposition and con- 
ciliatory manner won the affection and 
confidence ef the members. He gave 
himself to the work of the Lord, in which 
he was indefatigable both in public and 
private. he chief shepherd smiled upon 
his efforts, and made him the honored in- 
strument by which he has poured out his 
mercy upon the church and community, 
in sweet, refreshing showers ; the fruits of 
his labors in part are to be seen in the fact, 
that the church has increased to upwards 
of seven hundred members, of whom he 
immersed near three hundred. 

It was however in the pulpit, that the 
stronger features of his moral and intel- 
lectual nature, and the power of his mas- 
culine mind were most clearly develop- 
ed. * Notwithstanding it was his misfor- 


* The Hon. Judge Porter, of Tuscaloosa, his in- 
timate acquaintance for years, thus speaks of him, 
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tune to have received but a very limited 
English education in early life, and the 
circumstances by which he was surround- 
ed, (until his removal to Mobile) were 
unfavorable ; he had gathered a rich fund 
of useful knowledge, in despite of all dis- 
advantages under which he labored. His 
sermons were remarkable for clearness 
ef perception, distinctness, and accuracy 
of arrangement, power, and compass of 
thought, expressed in rich and strong lan- 
guage, accompanied by an artless, grace- 
ful manner, delivered with great energy: 
but the points of chief excellence in them 
were seen and felt, in his extensive and 
critical knowledge of the scriptures, the 
number and aptness of his quotations and 
illustrations. He preached the word; it 
was indeed the Alpha and the Omega of 
all. his sermons, in which there was a vein 
of evangelical thought and pathos, on 
which his own soul feasted, as he poured 
forth from his overflowing heart the sub- 
lime and glorious truths of the gospel, 
which fell upon the hearts of his auditors 
like the dew of Hermon. 

As a sound doctrinal preacher, Elder 
Schroebel occupied high ground. His 
views of the atonement and plan of re- 
demption through Christ, and those doc- 
trinal truths held dear by the Baptists, 
were clear; in the defence of them he was 
bold and powerful. It may be said he 
possessed in an eminent degree, the pre- 
requisites of ‘‘a good minister of Jesus 
Christ.” 

In him were happily blended in a high 
degree the amiable qualities of the gentle- 
man and the christian; it seldom occurs 


“‘ He possessed an intellect exceedingly vigorous 
andclear, He was one of those bold, firm, ardent 
men in the cause of truth and virtue, whom to 
see and know, inspires one with the highest 
opinion of the dignity and nobleness of human 
nature. He was of German descent, and the 
writer never saw him, or heard him preach 
without being reminded of the finer traits and 
the unshaken independence of Martin Lv- 
THER,” 
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that one is so universally esteemed, and 
so dearly beloved; and it may be said 
with equal truth, that it is rare to meet 
with one in whom in all the relations of 


life there is so much to command respect. 


During the last six or eight months his. 
labors were much increased—he preached 
to the church two or three times every 
Lord’s day, and frequently during the 
week in the city, the neighborhoods adja- 
cent, and in Baldwin county, and attend-. 
ed the church at Montgomery Hill two 
days in the month, while he could not dis- 
regard the claims presented for spiritual 
instruction and consolation by the penitent 
sinner, the young believer, the tempted 
disciple, the weary pilgrim, the wayward 
professor, the sick room, the death bed, 
and the house of mourning—by these in- 
cessant watchings and labors, his physical 
nature became enervated and predisposed 
to disease. In the midst of a course of his 
greatest usefulness, he was stricken down 
by the yellow fever, on Friday morning 
before his departure: his last end was like 
that of the righteous. During the whole 
period of his illness, he was impressed 
with the belief, which he frequently men- 
tioned, that his departure was at hand, 
that his course was finished; he was calm, 
and resigned to the will of God, either for 
life or death, which presented no terrors to 
him. So firm was his faith, and so buoy- 


ant his hope, that he scarce had a cloud | 


to veil his spiritual horizon; in his last 


nours he spoke with firmness and confi- — 


dence of the joys of his Lord, upon which 


| 


he should soon enter, and taking leave of - 
his dear family individually, feil asleep in : 


Jesus, on Thursday, the 21st of Septem- 
ber, 1843. 


DanieL Hoxprook GILLETTE was 
born near the village of Cambride, N. Y., 
inthe year 1813. His father, a highly 
esteemed physician, died when his young- 
est son was five years old. Reared by 
the fraternal care of a married sister, at 
the age of eighteen he became decidedly 


pious, and two years later commenced a | 
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ourse of studies fer the christian minis- 
ty. He completed his course with honor 
ind success at the Hamilton Theological 
‘nstitution in 1840, and the same year was 
wdained pastor of the Baptist church in 
Rahway, N.J., where he ministered ac- 
septably and usefully for the next eighteen 
nonths. At this period he suffered a vio- 
ent hemorrhage of the lungs, which laid 
zim by from preaching for one year. Hav- 
ng partially recovered, he accepted a call 
rom the Baptist church nm Charlottsville, 
Va., and commenced his labors with them 
m October, 1842. So successful was his 
ninistry there, that during the first six 
months of his labors, one hundred were 
idded to the church. Having suffered 
some interruptions from the reeurrence of 
]l health, he was constrained, late in the 
autumn of 1843, to visit Mobile, and was 
soon invited to eccupy the pulpit of the 
St. Anthony-street church, then vacant 
by the recent death of the lamented Schroe- 
vel. After full and mutually satisfactory 
acquaintance, he was invited, by unani- 
yous vete of this church, to become its 
pastor. In accepting this important post, 
t was distinctly understood between him 
and the people of his charge, that every 
practicable indulgence should be extended 
to him on account of his infirm health. 
Accordingly, he spent the last summer at 
the north, and returned to his post in De- 
cember last. Though evidently and rap- 
idly sinking under his pulmonary disease, 
he continued to officiate till within two 
weeks of his death, and finally fell asleep 
in peace on Sabbath evening, the 9th of 
February, 1845. 

His brief sojourn in Mobile had endear- 
ed him uncommonly to all who enjoyed 
his acquaintance. His bland, engaging 
manners, his guileless and affectionate 
heart won for him the love all who knew 
him. ‘These traits of character shone con- 
spicuously in his pastoral relations. He 
loved its tender, solemn and assiduous 
toils, and as far as his strength allowed, 
he discharged them in the most accepta- 
ble and useful manner. 
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His ‘native endowments, both of the 
mind and heart, were of a superior order. 
Few men so young, and who have grap- 
pled with so much infirmity and interrup- 
tion, have risen so high or accomplished 
so much. Unable from feeble health to 
devote himself to laborious and extensive- 
ly studious research, his preaching was 
rather the exhibition of what his own ge- 
nius and eloquence could accomplish, than 
an exemplification of the garnered stores 
of theological wisdom. It may have prov- 
ed less didactic and variously instructive 
to some portions of his hearers than he 
would otherwise have rendered it; but in 
the power te interest the attention, to chain 
the thoughts, and warm the affections of 
his hearers, he had few superiors. The 
angelic sweetness and pathos of his orato- 
ry never failed to make a favorable im- 
pression, and take him all in all, not soon 
shall we look upon his like again. 

The simple but affecting rites of sepul- 
ture were attended at the church where 
he was wont to officiate, the evening after 
his decease. The thronged attendance of 
a deeply sympathising audience, and the 
touching and truthful testimonies in his 
behalf, furnished by nearly all the clergy- 
men in the city. were an appropriate se- 
quel to the good man’s life. The tears of 
gratitude and sympathy of the sorrowing 
whom he has comforted, the ignorant 
whom lis lips and life have taught, of the 
wayward and careless whom he has faith- 
fully warned, and the pious whose faith 
and hope he has strengthened, shall be his 
sweet memorial. 


A gentleman in the habit of attending a 
dissenting place of worship, was lately re- 
jected as a tenant, because he was a dis- 
senter. The landlord was a clergyman, and 
said he ‘* wished every one to enjoy hisown 
opinion, but if he were to let his house to a. 
dissenter, he would have the Bishop about 
his ears !”—Eng. paper. How we should 
like to have the Lord Bishop in New Eng- 
land, to apply truth to his ears! 


62: THE 


HE’ PRESENT MINISTRY* NOT ADAPTED TO 
REVIVE THE CHURCHES. 


It is with: fear and trembling; and:not 
till after repeated hesitation, that 1 ven- 
ture to write such a sentiment; partly 
from the censoriousness whieh it may 
seem to indicate, partly fromthe momen- 
tous nature of the sentiment itself, and 
partly from the pain which: it may possi- 
bly excite in the minds of mary breth- 
ren to whom I look up with reverence 
and affection. Bat deep and solemn con- 
viction leaves. me no-alternative. 

Not to. be» misunderstood, however, in 
a matter confessedly so-delicate and im- 
portant, in what sense do I mean that the 
ministry of the present day is not adapted 
for the revival of the churches? In no 
sense which would imply a low estimate 
of either-the. character or the gifts of the 
present race of ministers... Whatever there 
is of sound piety and holy enterprise in 
the present condition of the-churches, has 
either originated in, or been sustained: by, 
their labors; and this alone will preserve 
them: from being lightly valued. The 
esteem and henor in which they are held 
by their respeetive flocks, and that, too, 
at a period in which there is no-tendeney 
to regard: the ministerial office with any 
superstitious veneration, are well deserved. 
They are the just homage due to their 
unfeigned piety, their superior intelligence 
and abilities, and their constaney and dil- 
igence in the discharge of their duties. 
Not a few of them are eminent in all the 
essentials of a sanctified, richly furnished, 
and efficient ministry. 
plished, and honored men, they are the 
lights of their age, and their praise is in 
all the churches. And if, on the other 
hand, there are some who, either in piety 
or gifts, or in both, fall below. the general 
standard, their deficiencies cannot affect 
the measure of eulogy which justice de- 
mands for their more faithful or more 
able brethren. 

But a ministry may be competent to 
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edify the church up to a certain point, but 
quite unprepared:to conduct it to higher 
degrees of excellence. Mere respectabil- 
ity of ministerial qualification—and by 
this I mean the meral more than the in= 
tellectual—never gave the church.an un- 
earthly andsublime aspect. We have 
seen that the relation of-the ministry tor 
the church is that of an instrumentality,.in 
tlye hands of the Divine Spirit, for raising, 
it to the ripest state of knowledge, faith, 
and holiness ;. and that that instrumental= 
ity, as one of weakness or of strength, 
must give @ corresponding character to: 
the churches; so that the actual con- 
dition of the churches, in any-givea period, 
may.serve as an index.to the character 
of the ministry.. Itis not in the nature of 
things that the spiritual character of the 
cherch shouldsever be superior to that of 
the mainistry. Agreeably to divinely~ 
established laws, they stand to each other 
in the relation of cause and effect ; and 
what is not in the cause cannot-be-in the 
effect. But it is perfectly consistent with, 
what we know of human nature, to.expect 
thatthe church will always hold:itself ex-: 
cused for being simply inferior to the min-- 
istry. The latter is its appointed instruc- 
tor and pattern; and im what art or sci-— 
ence was it ever reckoned a reproach for’ 
the pupil.not to rival his: master? The 


learner has ever beem deemed worthy of, 


honor, if his attainments only approxima~ 

. | 
ted to.those of his teacher. If, as has.al-' 
ready: been admitted,. what is geod in,thee 


present condition of the church is evidence: 
! 


of a certain order of excellence in the mins’ 
istry, which has either produced or fostered’ 
it, so naust the evils of the church be al-: 
lowed. to-indicate a measure of feebleness 
in the ministry. That the piety. of: the: 
church is low, compared with its obliga-- 
tions and the will of Christ, must be con 
fessed; but it is not, I think, without its 
due proportion to that of the ministry,. 
which, to answer its purpose of alluring! 
others to the highest improvement, must 
ever be in advance of them. The church’ 


cannot learn what is not taught; cannot 
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tread a path which its spiritual guides are 
slow to pursue; cannot copy an excel- 
ence which is not conspieueus in its ex- 
emplars. And will any one who really 
Knows the church and its ministry of the 
existing generation, aver that the relative 
inferiority of the fermer to the latter is so 
great as to throw the blame of its deficien- 
cies wholly on itself? 

It is no uncommon thing to hear min- 
isters lament in their flocks a disposition 
to conform to the world, the absorption of 
their attention in their secular affairs, the 
want of a spirit of prayer, the difficul- 
ty of bringing them together for strictly 
devotional purposes, and of exciting them 
to zeal and co-operation for extending the 
common sélvation; and the fact that their 
‘pecuniary contributions in support of the 
various forms of christian enterprise, lim- 
fited as they are in amount, are oftener a 
concession tothe strong and urgent enforce- 
ment of duty, than the spontaneous diffu- 
‘sion of steady and holy principle. The 
lamentation, in some instanees, assumes 
the tone and language of complaint; and 
it must be confessed that the evils enume- 
‘rated, and which do not belong to one de- 
nomination more than another, cannot be 
too much deplored. But whatif they are 
but the reflection of the deficiencies of the 
ministry itself? It may have unquestion- 
‘able piety, but not so strong and ardent 
‘as habituaily to inflame the soul, and 
‘keep it in an elevated region of spiritual- 
lity. It may have the spirit of prayer, 
but its highest fervors may be in the pub- 
lic assembly, while in private it languish- 
es and is incapable of any prolonged ef- 
fort. It may have faith, but instead of 
‘that which, entering into the Divine coun- 
sels, and resting on the Divine promise, 
attempts great things and is confident of 
‘the issue, it may be great neither in deed 
‘mor in expectation. It may not count 
‘much on the world’s praise, and yet might 
not be able to bear its derision and re- 
proach. It may not be sordid, and yet it 
may fail to impress every observer with 
‘he conviction of its lofty disinterestedness 
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and utter oblivion of self. It may sympa- 
thize with the claims of the heathen abroad 
and of the unconverted at home, and yet 
the treasury out of which the streams of 
bounty are to flow to so many millions 
may receive, from it no greater contribu- 
tions than many of equal means among 
the laity are casting in. . It may be dili- 
gent, and yet come short of the unceasing 
and strenuous exertion which makes every 
moment tributary to the great end for 
which it was given. It may omit no du- 
ty, whether of public instruction and rule, 
or of private visitation, and yet it may be 
wanting the unction which shall make 
every act duly gainful. It may be 
thoughtful and inventive for schemes of 
usefulness, and yet lack the hidden fire, 
the deep-seated and restless anxiety, which 
would task it to the utmost and draw forth 
all its resources. 

And this being too generally the char- 
acter of the existing ministry, (I write in 
the spirit of self-condemnation,) we can- 
not wonder that it has to lament the ab- 
sence of unqualified prosperity in the 
churches. It has the measure of excellence 
which, in the order of means, can produce 
an inferior state of the church, but not the 
moral power necessary to raise it to the 
higher forms of lifeand vigor. Since it is 
only one largely possessed of the spirit of 
piety who can inculcate the lessons and 
motives of piety with the truth and vivid- 
ness and charm which find a response in 
the bosom of the hearer, and since the’ 
most pathetie and forcible instructions soen 
lose their power without the weight of 
a commanding example, we may find 
enough in these two considerations to ac- 
count for the limited extent of the church, 
and the general feebleness of its principles 
and efforts. Can it be doubted that if the 
piety of the ministry had been of a loftier 
order, and the inculcation of all sacred 
truth and duty had been illustrated and 
enforced by a spirit and life eminently 
conformed to it, the churches would at this 
hour have been occupying a much more 
advanced position? Such elevation of 
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piety, by casting out of the mind every 
obstacle to the clearest perception of the 
truth, and giving to the tongue the most 
apt and persuasive eloquence for the ut- 
terance of it, and hallewing the life with 
the exact and glowing impression of it, 
and seeking in prayer the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, would secure all the condi- 
tions of the purest and noblest. success. 
With those who have already been con- 
ciliated to the gospel, there is a power, 
as all experience testifies, in the wise in- 
structions, the luminous example, the holy 
intercourse, and the vigorous efforts of an 
efficient ministry, which it is impossible 
to resist. And had such been the gener- 
al character of the ministry of the present 
day, it would have proved an agency for 
moving the churches and bearing on the 
world, which would have conducted the 
former many degrees nearer the strength 
and glory of the millennial age. 

What other solution, than that which 
is suggested by these considerations, can 
be given of the melancholy fact, that, 
with such a host of enlightened and able 
preachers, and such an amount of labor 
performed by them, and such a variety of 
means, in incessant operation, for diflusing 
the truths of the gospel, as our country 
has so long enjoyed, the work of conver- 
sion has proceeded so slowly? Never 
were ministers so multiplied, never were 
they supported by such bands of intelligent 
auxiliaries, and never, on the whole, was 
evangelical truth so freely uttered or so 
widely spread among the myriads of our 
congregations; but when we ask for the 
result, what inroads have been made on 
the world, what conquests have enlarged 
and strengthened the churches, the answer 
is painfully disappointing. One who form- 
ed his expectations on the design of the 
gospel, its adaptation to the exigencies of 
sinful men, its assurance of divine aid, 
and its predicted triumphs, would be pre- 
pared to hear of thousands being daily 
added to the churches by so varied and ex- 
tensive an agency. But in some places: 
the number of the faithful is on the de- 
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cline; in others they are stationary, else~ 
where they are reinforced but slowly, and 


scarcely anywhere with the rapidity whichs 
might have been anticipated; while the 
population is augmenting at a fearful 
ratio. For one minister who can say, 
“Thanks be unto God, who always. 
causeth us to triumph in Christ,” there 


are at least ten. who are crying, ‘* Who» 


hath believed our report, and to whom is 
the arm of the Lord revealed:?’”’—and a 
still greater nuraber whose success is so» 
partial as to perplex and sadden, rather: 
than cheer. 

We should impugn the character of the» 
gospel as the designed renovator of uni- 
versal man, and blaspheme the wisdom. 
of its Author, were we to say that there 
exists under the sun any form of buman. 
evil too strong for it to correct; still more,. 
were we to say that the invincible wor 
exists on our ground, where the ame- 
liorating influences of the gospel have 
been so long vouchsafed, and light has. 
sprung up for the guidance of other na-. 
tions. The accumulation of wealth, the 
growth of luxury, the fluctuations in trade 
and commerce, the consequent rapid: 
changes from comfort to want in the con- 
dition of the laboring classes, the difficul- 
ty of finding room for the crowds ever 
pressing into every walk of human busi- 
ness and emolument, and the temptation: 
which competition everywhere gives to: 
the over-straining of invention and indus- 
try—these not to mention our political 
strifes, tend to produce a state of mind un~ 
friendly to the spirituality and self-denial 
of the gospel. But over what evils, as 
formidable as these, has not the gospel 
already triumphed? | 

Neither can we impute the slow pro- 
gress of the truth to a judicial withdraw- 
ment of divine influence. That could 
have happened only in consequence of 
some peculiar atrocity of national guilt; 
and, though heavily burdened with sin, 
none it is hoped, will take so extreme a. 
view of our case. : 

As little can we impute it to any mys-| 
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terious act of sovereignty on the part of 
God. That he has a right to bestow and 
‘recall his favors at pleasure, none will dis- 
pute. ut that-a land should be so pro- 
vided with the means -of saving instruc- 
wion, and the public ear urged with it from 
'so many points, and that with all fidelity, 
‘and that he sheuld nevertheless, so restrain 
his life-giving Spirit, as to leave his ser- 
*vants comparatively unblest, has nothing 
like it in the whole history of his past dis- 
~pensations to men, and is utterly irreconci- 
lable with the free proclamation of his 
yearning love to men of every clime and 
age, and the promise of his blessing to every 
faithful herald of that love. Let it be 
that, in order to admonish us of the depen- 
«dence of the ministry on the sovereign 
grace of God, Paulsays, ‘* I have planted, 
Apollos watered, bat God gave the in- 
‘crease’; yet when did any so plant and 
water as Paul and Apolles, and Ged with- 
hold the increase ? 

If it be said that the very limited success 
of the present ministry is owing to its la- 
‘bors not being properly sustained by the 
impressive example, the fervent prayers, 
and the zealous co-operation of thechurch; 
“that if these labors have been compara- 
tively unproductive, they have for the 
most part been confined to the same con- 
gregations, and not spread over the mis- 
cellaneous population; and that, there- 
fore, after all, the scene of action has been 
comparatively narrow ; that if the spirit 
and doings of the churches had been more 
convincing, not only would the converts 
have been multiplied in the stated con- 
gregations, but the ministry would have 
been in a condition for acting on the sur- 
rounding masses of ignorance and irreli- 
gion; all this may be true, but it touches 
only the surface of the present inquiry. 
The question still returns, Why is it that 
thechurches, on the whole, have been, and 
are so languid and inefficient? Is not this 
an effect which bespeaks the correspond- 
ing inefiiciency of the ministry ?) What is 
human society, in any of its conditions, 
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ofa ministry, uttering the truth, and per- 
vaded by the Spirit of God, is to mould into 
the purest and noblest forms? And what is 
there in any existing state of human so- 
ciety which the calculations of Divine 
wisdom and mercy regard as too stubborn 
and untractable for such a ministry to sub- 
due? The church can be replete with 
life and energy only as the effect of an 
agency which is to infuse into it its own 
spirit. Now and then, when an emer- 
gency had arisen, an individual has, by 
solitary study, and a remarkable cencur- 
rence of providential circumstances, and 
under the special promptings of the Spirit 
of God, risen to distinguished knowledge, 
sanctity, and zeal, while all around him 
have been dark and dead. But when a 
confederacy like the church has to be cre- 
ated and organized, a union and concert 
of minds lifting up their testimony and 
putting forth their energies for God and 
the best interests of men, this is to be done, 
not ‘by the self-originating movements of 
separate individuals, but by an agency 
which shall impress its own qualities on 
the mass of human beings within its reach. 
The Lord of the church has committed 
its edification to the ministry, and this un- 
der the operation of a law which ordains 
that faithful instruction, faultless example, 
and the actings of an enlightened and un- 
tiring zeal are the only channel through 
which he can pour that plenitude of grace 
which is to give the church its destined 
enlargement and strength. Were it other- 
wise, and the church not expected to bear 
an invariable relation to the moral power 
of the ministry, strong in its strength, and 
languishing in its feebleness, we should 
be tempted te think, whenever the church 
was unapt and reluctant to fulfil its voea- 
tion, that there was something in the state 
of society, out of which the church of that 
period had been called, hopelessly incorri- 
gible by moral means, and that we must 
wait for its extinction in some other way ; 
whereas, if unresisted, it will be sure to 
survive in some form or other, and is of a 


tut the material which the plastic power | nature to yield only to moral power, and 
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to that power as wielded by the ministry. 
Where there is zeal for God, and a de- 
termination to try the utmost efficacy of 
that remedy which he has provided for 
men in every possible exigency of their 
sinful state, there is nothing im the condi- 
tion of the church at any period, or in the 
state of society on which it has to act, to 
justify despair of the highest invigoration 
of the one, or of the extensive conversion 
of the other. If the evils which cramp 
and enfeeble the church, and render it 
unmeet for its appropriate work, yield 
not to the power already acting upon it, it 
is a call to the ministry to renew its 
strength and to rise to higher efforts. Noth- 
ing is ever to be allowed te engender the 
disheartening suspicion that a crisis has 
arisen to which the resources of mercy 
and power in the gospel and its right ad- 
ministration are inadequate. Ignorance 
is to be put to flight by amore forcible and 
reiterated declaration of divine truth; ap- 
athy is to be kindled into sensibility by a 
more earnest and ardent zeal ; worldliness 
is to disappear in the presence of a higher 
spirituality ; selfishness is to melt away 
before a more commanding disinterested- 
ness; the love of ease is to be made to 
blush by the sight of a readiness to do 
and suffer to the utmost mit of human 
sacrifice and endurance; a weak and hes- 
itating faith is to be nurtured to strength 
and courage by a confidence in God which 
trusts him to the extent of his truth and 
power. And the ministry which is not 
prepared for this may be fit for moderate 
achievements, but cannot have the honor, 
because it has not the capacity and will, 
of urging on the church to the piteh of at 
tainment and effort which shall make it 
the joy and glory of the earth. 

These remarks will indicate in what 
sense it is conceived that the existing min- 
. istry is not possessed of those commanding 
and energetic qualities calculated to rei 
der it pre-eminently useful, and a select 
instrument of the divine purposes. No- 
thing could be further from my design, or 
from my unfeigned estimation of it, than 
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to speak of it disparagingly, or in terms 
which could detract one particle from the’ 


love and confidence with which it is gen- 
erally regarded. That it has been useful, 
and, therefore, possessed of a correspond=- 
ing measure of excellence, the extent and 
character of the church at this hour, with 
all its defects, are a sufficient proof. And 
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Jet all the honor due to it on this ground 


be scrupulously guarded, lest we should 
offend God as well as undervalueit. But 
the church, which to the extent explain- 
ed, has just reason to revere the ministry, 
has a very imperfect sense of its own ob- 
ligations, and of the height ef christian at- 
tainment to which they should stimulate 
it; and beth the church requires to be in- 
formed, and the ministry to'be reminded 
what are the only means of the felicitous 
state which is to be sought. Here and 
there the church already begins to betray 
some consciousness of its not being in its. 
proper condition ; the feeling is deeper and 
more widely spread in the ministry, and 
many an aspiration for something wor- 
thier and nobler has begun to stir its bo- 
som; but it does not seem to be sufficient- 
ly understood and recognised, that nothing 


less than the renovation of the ministry ° 


itself ean prepare the way for that hap- 
pier condition. And it is.only in refer- 
ence to the high function of training the 
ehurch to the condition which it should 
and must have, and not for preserving it 
as it now is, that the belief of the want 
of adaptedness in the ministry has been 
diffidently and tremblingly expressed. 


Tre Bisnor’s Bizuz. The first edi- 
tion of the Bishop's Bible, published in 1568, 
is often designated by the appellation of the 
Leda Bible ; for strange te say at the com- 
mencement of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the story of Leda and Jupiter is engraved 


on wood. His Bible is further remarka- 


ble for these particulars: at the beginning 


is the head of Elizabeth, at the end of the 
secund part is the head of the Earl of Lie-+ 
cester; at the end: of the third part is the 
hez do’ Burleigh. 
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‘A CHAPTER ON CHURCH ‘EDIFICES. 


My attention has been directed to the 
subject of places of worship; and perhaps 
the subsequent remarks may not be unin- 
teresting te seme of your readers who 
have not access to the sources whence the 
facts are derived. 

1.— The existence and character of places 
of worship m-early times. For a long pe- 
riod the early christians were often with- 
‘out places-of worship set apart expressly 
for their use. When we call te mind the 
severity of the persecutions to which they 
were exposed, this seems very probable: 
certainly the evidence-of the existence of 
such places in the first century, is very 
‘slight. Justin Martyr—who flourished 
‘during the middle part of the second cen- 
(tury—affirms, that en-the Lord’s day, all 
‘christians, whether in town or country, 
‘used to assemble together in one place. 

Tertullian, towards the close of the same 
century, speaks of their coming together 
into the church and the house of God. 
From the commencement of the third 
century, the evidence increases; and in 
the fourth it becomes clear and full. Re- 


“specting the character or appearance of | 


the building, Tertullian observes—* The 
house of our dove-like religion is ‘simple, 
built on high, and in open view.” ‘The 
heathen of those times accused the chris- 


tians ef having no temples; this accusa- | 


tion is not to be understood as implying 
the absence of places set apart for divine 
worship, for the same writers acknowledge 


that they had their meeting places for | 


worship, their conventicula, as Arnobius 
alls them. 


The accusation means, that 
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quities,” observes, that the term ekklesia 
(church) was used by Ignatius, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Tertullian, &c., as apply- 
ing te the place of assembly. ‘The names 
which became most familiar in the third 
and fourth centuries were,—the lLord’s 
house, house ef the church, house of pray~ 
er, &c. The German kirche, from which 
is derived the Scotch kirk and the English 


-church, came into use in the eighth centu- 


ry. The original word from which this 


‘appellation is derived is kuriakon—the 


Lord’s house—which was used at an early 
period. 

3.— The passion for architecture and de- 
corations has been attendant on the corrup- 
tion of christianity. Whether the ‘* pas- 
sion” and the ‘‘corruption’’ are ‘to be re- 
garded as cause and effect ; or, if so, which 
is to be considered as the cause and which 
as the effect, I shall not at present seek to 
determine. ‘Probably the action was re- 
ciprocal—each, in its turn, stimulating the 
ether. Be that.as it may, history repre- 
sents them in close association—jointly 
aiding in building up the throne of the 
man of sin. ‘It cannot be thought,” says 
Dr. Cave, in his Primitive Christianity, 
‘that in the first ages, while the flames 
ef persecution raged about their ears, the 
christian churches should be very stately 
and magnificent, but such as the condition 
of these times would bear, their splendor 
increasing according to the entertainment 
christianity met withal in the world, ull 
the empire becoming christian, their tem- 
ples rose up into grandeur and gallantry.” 
The latter part of this quotation refers to 
the incipient alliance of church and state 


under the emperor Constantine: it is true 


the houses for christian wership possessed 
also was the ‘ passion for architecture and 


none of those features which were charac- 
“eristic of heathen temples, as altars, 
‘splendid ernaments, statues, &e.; in a 
word, they did not evince a passion for 
architecture and decorations. 

2.——-The names by which places for wor- 
whip were designated. These were va- 
vious: Coleman, in his “ Christian Anti- 


| e 
decorations.” 


that previously to this, the leaven of cor- 
ruption was working in the church; so 


The emperor Maximinus, 
though an enemy ‘to christianity, ‘* was 
yet forced by a public edict to give chris- 
tians the free liberty of their religions and 
leave to repair and rebuild their churches ; 
which shortly after they everywhere set 


upon, raising ‘their ‘churches from the 
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ground to a vast height, and to far greater 
splendor than those which they had be- 
fore.”’* When Constantine became sole 
emperor, and took the church under his 
fostering care, the increasing corruption 
soon developed itself in the increased de- 
coration of the places of worship. He 
published two laws—one to prohibit pagan 
worship, the other commanding ehurches 
to be built of a nobler size and capacity 
than before: and while he abolished hea- 
then superstition, he richly adorned his 
own churches with paintings and images, 
causing them to bear a striking resem- 
blance to heathen temples. The zeal for 
architecture and decorations seems truly 
to have been a passion with the emperor 
Justinian I.; for ‘throughout his long 
reign, from A. D. 527 to 565, he made this 
the great business of his life!’ His chief 
care he employed in building the magnifi- 
cent and colossal church of St. Sophia, at 
Sonstantinople. In this edifice, the value 
of 40,000 pounds of silver was expended 
in ornamenting the altar and the parts ad- 
jacent! We soon find these splendid edi- 
fices and gorgeous decorations associated 
with another species of corruption—that of 
saint and image worship, which probably 
commenced about thistime. I know that 
true christians of the present day would re- 
pudiate the idea of any such corruption 
ever being associated with their places of 
worship : but every thing had a beginning, 
and the remarkable association. in which 
history presents the ‘‘ passion,’”? and the 
‘‘corrupltion,’? may well induce a suspi- 
cion as to whether there is not a more inti- 
mate connexion between them than we 
are prone to imagine. 

4.— The passion for architecture and dec- 
erations exciles aninglorious rivalry. When 
Justinian had completed the church al- 
luded to above, such was his feeling, that 
at the consecration of it he exclaimed, 
nenikeeka se Solomon, ‘*I have surpassed 


* Cave’s Primitive Christianity. 
+ Coleman’s Christian Antiquities. 
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thee, O Sdlomon!? And is there no rea- 


son to believe that a feeling akin to this has. 


given rise to, or been fostered by, the erec~ 
tion of edifices in laterdays? Have none 
of us ever heard it remarked'that a recent- 
ly erected place of worship surpassed that 
of a neighboring church? or that we have 
now the most splendid chapel in the dis- 
trict? While it is unquestionable that 
‘“christians do right in providing for them- 
selves suitable and convenient places in: 
which they may, at stated periods, assem- 
ble for divine worship, and in which the 
glorious gospel can be published to others 3’ 


| yet it may be asked, is a rivalry in archi- 


tecture and decorations that which be- 
comes men who are set for the defence of 
the truth? Ay, Mr. Editor, there is: 
much force in the exclamation, ‘* when 
will christians be christians—when will 
christians learn that the kingdom of God 
is within them—not meats and drinks—not 
architecture and decorations—but right- 
eousness, peace, and jey in the Holy 
Ghost !”” 

5.— The passion for architecture and de- 
corations has proved injurious to those who- 
have indulged it to the greatest excess. It 
is well known that the papists have in- 
dulged this passion to a greater excess than 
any other professedly christian communi- 
ty; and this was-one of the proximate 
causes of the partial subversion of the pa-. 
pal system by the German reformation. 
The insatiable cravings of this growing 
passion exhausted the ordinary funds, and 
early in the eleventh century began the 
system of raising money for ecclesiastical — 
building by the sale of indulgences. The 
collection of Peter’s pence, and the sale of 
indulgences, in raising money tor the 
building of St. Peter's, chiefly gave rise to 


| the efforts of Luther, which proved so dis- 


astrous to the church of Rome. Here is | 
another remarkable historical association — 
which is not unworthy of serious conside- ” 
ration. | 
6.— The true church of Christ has existed 

and flourished without the concomitants of - 
It is general- 
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-ly considered that the church retained 
much of ils primitive purity until nearly 
the close of the second century; during 
that period the places of worship were 
plain and simple. It has already been 
remarked, that, according te Cave, when 
Constantine took christianity under his pa- 
tronage, ‘‘temples rose up into grandeur 
and gallantry.” From that period we 
cease to look fur the church of Christ in 
the corrupted Catholic community; it 
maust henzeforth be traced among those 
whom the Catholics branded and murder- 
ed as heretics—the Novations, the Cata- 
phrygians, the Paterines, the Waldenses, 
the Albigenses, &c. ; all of them Baptists, 
and the preservers of the pure doctrines 
and ordinances of christianity. From age 
to age they were “witnesses for God;” 
every effort that ingenious cruelty could 
devise, was employed for their extermina- 
tion; yet every effort was fruitless—they 
lived, and grew, and multiplied. But 
where were theirtemples? What aid did 
they derive from ‘architecture and deco- 
rations?’ The Paterines in Italy, we are 
told, had houses at Ferrara, Brescia, and 
other places, hired by the people and ten- 
anted by one of the brethren, in which 
they met for worship. Dr. Alix asserts, 
‘it was by means of the Paterines that 
the truth was preserved in the dioceses of 
Milan and Turin.” Bullinger observes, 
that ‘‘the Anabaptists, though very nu- 
merous, have no churches in their posses- 
sion. ‘These people are worthy of greater 
commendation than others on account of 
the harmlessness of their lives.”’ 

If we turn to the history of the early 
British churches, we learn from Stilling- 
fleet, that in the fourth century they dif- 
fered considerably from those of Gaul, and 
still more from those of Italy, in their pub- 
lic service; and had not as yet so far de- 
parted from the genuine simplicity of the 
gospel; they performed the rites of their 
public worship without pomp, and with 
great privacy. But no sooner did they 
come to enjoy security, wealth, and the 
countenance of the higher powers, than 
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they began to adopt the spirit and maxims 
of the churches abroad: magnificent edi- 
jices were built in great abundance, and 
decorated with the pictures of saints and 
martyrs. From this time their glory de- 
parted ; to correspond with their decorated 
edifices, the clergy officiated in a variety 
of habits, and an ostentatious and mechan- 
ical worship, scarcely distinguishable from 
that of their heathen neighbors was intro- 
duced in the place of pure and rational 
worship.* About this time it began to be 
imagined that there was much sanctity in 
particular places, as Jerusalem, &c., and 
much merit in visiting them! Hencefor- 
ward—with the exception of those Baptists 
who retired into Cornwall and Wales, and 
there retained their semplicity and their 
purity—the ecclesiastical history of Bri- 
tain hecomes the history of popery. 
Mark again the association! Privacy 
and plainness—and the genuine simplici- 
ty of the gospel; magnificent edifices— 
and clerical costumes and popish practices! 
It will perhaps be said that there is no 
necessary connexion between magnificent 
edifices and clerical vestments, popish 
practices, &c. It may be so: it may be, 
too, that there is a greater affinity between 
them than we are wont to suppose. 

I had intended to notice more at length 
the extension of pure christianity in dis- 
junction from architecture and decorations, 
especially in later times than those to 
which the preceding remarks refer; but 
the space already occupied reminds me 
that I must, for the present, forbear. This 
disquisition will not be inappropriately 
concluded with a quotation from one of 
the early fathers; who, though a Catholie, 
had good sense and piety enough to rebuke 
the ‘*passion’’ that was prevalent in his 
day. Ambrose says, ‘‘ that whatever is 
done in purity and with sincerity, is com- 
mendable; but that it is neither praise- 
worthy to rear superfluous structures, nor 
to neglect such ag are need{ul—that the 
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priest ought especially to adorn the temple 
of God with becoming graces—that it 
should be rendered resplendent by acts of 
humility and charity; in giving to the 
stranger according to his necessities, and 
as the dictates of humanity require; not 
by pride, self-indulgence, and personal 
agerandisement, at the expense of the 
poor.’—English Bapt. Reporter for fan. 


REVIEW. 


JOHN RYLAND’S LIFE OF LATE REV. JAMES 
HERVEY. 


Very few of our readers have ever seen 
this extraordinary volume. It is the pro- 
duction of John Ryland, Sen’r, and not 
of his learned son, Dr. Ryland, who was 
so distinguished as Secretary of the Mis- 
sion, and President of the Baptist College 
at Bristol. Ryland’s life of Hervey con- 
tain8 more true eloquence, fervor, and 
enthusiastic eulogy, than any other book 
we ever met with. Every page indicates 
a disordered mind, and a gracious heart. 
The volume was bought up by his family 
friends after his death, and is now exceed- 
ingly rare. We are so fortunate as to 
possess a copy, and extract the following 
amusing account of Hervey’s skill in the 
Hebrew language: 

‘*He began the study of the Hebrew 
about the nineteenth year of his age, by 
the instigation of an acquaintance, who 
gave him no manner of assistance. The 
only book he took up, was the Westmin- 
ster Hebrew grammar. That book seems 
to be contrived by the devil to prevent the 
pleasing study of the Hebrew language: 
it is dark and obscure, without any light; 
it is harsh and unpleasant without any 
taste; it is ugly and disgustful, without 
any beauty; and it is dull and lifeless, 
without any spirit. One would think that 
all the powers of darkness had sat in coun- 
cil fora thousand years past, to prevent 
the rational and pleasant study of the He- 
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brew language. We have reason to be- - 
lieve that ninety-nine grammars out of a 
hundred were invented by hell, to spoil 
the most useful and beautiful language in 
the world. Hervey took up this grammar 
by the instigation of an Egyptian task- 
master, who urged him to work and make 


bricks without straw; he never gave him 


the least assistance in the language, which 


Mr. Hervey found so harsh and difficult, 


that he threw it by in despair. Some- 


time after he was urged by the same task- 


master to learn the Hebrew language. 
He attempted the matter again, by the 
He stuck a long 
time at the Hemantic nouns, and was not 
able for his life and soul to goon. ‘These 
hemantic nouns at the beginning of a 
grammar, is another invention of the devil. 

After a long time and. much perplexity, 
great chopped hay, 
prickly furze bushes, and tormenting sting 
nettles, by a happy Providence, there was 
another fellow of Lincoln college far dif- 
ferent from the former tyrant. Seeing 
Mr. Hervey in his painful embarrassment, 
he pitied him and took him into his bo- 
som; he conducted him to the first chap- 
ter of Genesis, and analyzed every word ; 
he taught him to reduce every noun to its 
proper pattern; he instructed him to trace 


discouragements, 


every verb to its proper reot, and to work 
every verb through the aetive and passive 
conjugations of kal and niphal; of pihel 
and puhal; hiphal and hophal; with the 
reciprocal form of the verb hithpael. If 
the devil could have had his way, we had 
lost one of the finest Hebrew scholars in 
the world. After Mr. Hervey had learn- 
ed to analyze the first chapter of Genesis, 
he went on like a race horse, or a giant; 
he entered into the simplicity, the energy, 
the majesty, the imagery, of the first lan- 
guage spoken upon earth, and to my cer- 
tain knowledge he was one of the first 
scholars in Europe for a familiar know- 
ledge of the Hebrew bible; and whilst the 
greater part of the ministers of religion 
lordly know the beginning from the end, 
or ihe top from the bottom of the sacred 
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scriptures of God in their original lan- 
guage, this excellent man conversed with 
the Hebrew scriptures with the critical 
knowledge of a Jewish rabbi, and the de- 
votional spirit of a lively christian.”— 
pp. 145-147. 


BOOK NOTICES. 

A Manual of Ancient and Modern His- 
tory, by W. C. Taylor, L. L. D., of Trin- 
ity College, Dublin. Edited and enlarged 
by Professor Henry, New-York. 1 vol. 
8vo., 800 pages. New-York, D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1845. 

This strikes us as being the most com- 
pendious system of History we have seen. 
We have examined it with care, and do 
not hesitate to pronounce it the best manu- 
al we know of for the student and general 
reader. It will, we imagine, become a 
general favorite. 


The Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
Arnold, D. D., late Master of Pugby 
School, by A. P. Stanley, A. M. 1 vol. 
12mo., 511 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 
1845. 

We have read this volume with deeper 
interest than we have felt in the perusal 
of any piece of biography since we took 
up Lockhart’s life of Scott. We assure 
our readers this is no common place me- 
moir, of an ordinary man. Dr. Arnold 
was a light in the world, an ornament of 
the church, a blessing to the age; and we 
believe that he will do much in future 
time by the blessed influence growing out 
of this faithful and interesting volume. 
The book is full of the elements of thought. 
It is eminently suggestive, and we think 
few men can read it without trying and 
wishing to become better and more useful. 


Ferdinand and Isabella. By William 
Prescott, L. L. D. 3 vols. Tenth edi- 
tion. Harper & Brothers, 1845. 

It is needless to say a word in favor of 
this standard work, which has in Europe 
and America acquired an unexampled 
fame for its learned and amiable au- 
thor. It does great credit to the publish- 
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ers, and is equal in its execution to any 
work from their press. 


The Memento. Edited by C. W. Eve- 
rett. Wiley & Putnam. New-York, 
1845. 

This is a very neat gift book, contain- 
ing a choice selection of pieces from our 


| best pens. 


American Poulterer’s Companion. 
C. N. Bement. 
Miles, 1845. 

Our friends who live in the country, 
and they are numerous, will thank us if 
by our advice they purchase this volume. 
It treats on a subject which we profess to 
know something about, and we are quite 
willing to say that this manual contains 
all that is necessary to know for the pro- 
fitable and pleasant management of all 
sorts of poultry. 

It has been compiled with great care, 
and evinces not only much observation, 
but great research on the part of its intel- 
ligent author. Mr. Bement has done a 
service to his country by furnishing this 
volume to the agriculturists of the land. 
While on this subject, we beg to say to 
agricultural friends, that Saxton & Miles, 


By 
New-York: Saxton & 


|of New-York, publish the best farmer’s 


periodical that we have ever seen. It is 
called the American Agriculturist, and is 
edited by that accomplished farmer, A. B. 
Allen, Esq. It isa monthly, with engrav- 
ings, at one dollar a year, and to a person 
living in the country, it is worth five dol- 
lars! We wish it were found in every 
farm house and log cabin of our widely 
spread country. We say all this gust be- 
cause we firmly believe it, and not to oblige 
any man, or men. 


Philosophy of Mesmerism and Phreno- 
logy, by J. S. Grimes. Saxton & Miles, 
1845. 

For such books and topics we have no 
taste, and in favor of this work we have 


just nothing to say, excepting that Mr. 


Grimes we know was a very amusing lec- 
turer. ‘To some persons this work would 
be full of interest. 
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APPROACHING ANNIVERSARIES. 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 


THE APPROACHING ANNIVERSARIES. 


The end of this month is the time, and Provi- 
dence, R. I.,—the veritable old Roger Williams’ 
church—is the place for our accustomed annual 
gatherings. The order of the several meetings 
is as follows: 

1. Monday evening, April 28th, a preliminary 
sermon before the American and Foreign Bible 
Society, by the Rev. Richard Fuller, D. D., of 
Beaufort, S. C., or his alternate, Rev. Professor 
Irah Chace, D. D., of Newton Theological Insti- 
tution. 

Meeting of the Society for business and de- 
The 
Re- 


votion, Tuesday morning, at 9 o'clock. 
Eighth Public Anniversary, at 10 o’clock. 
ports, addresses, &c. 

2. American Baptist ome Mission Society’s 
Anniversary—Tuesday afternoon and evening. 

3. Baptist Board of Foreign Missions hold 
their anniversary on Wednesday, at 10 o'clock. 
Annual sermon by the Rev. Geerge B. Ide, of 
Philadelphia, or his alternate, Rev. Professor 
George W. Eaton, D. D., of Hamilton, on 
Wednesday evening. 

4, Anniversary of the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, Wednesday, P. M. Reports, 
addresses, &c. 

The several societies are accustomed to ad- 
journ from time to time, so as to suit each oth- 
er’s mutual convenience as far as possible, till 
all the business is completed. 

We suppose it cannot be disguised, that the 
approaching meetings will be looked forward to 
with unwonted solicitude; that a deep tinge of 
melancholy will rest on the minds of the older 
and more considerate portion of those in attend- 
ance. 
agement and the calls for increased efforts in 


At the very moment when the encour- 


our missions at home and abroad, are more ob- 
vious than ever, and the embarrassment from 
past success, seems almost overwhelming, great 
is the danger of a paralyzing disruption, which 
may cripple us entirely. We have no heart to 
express or imply the severity of censure on the 
men or the measures which threaten this result. 
In deep humility before God, we deplore what 
we can now see but slight prospect of avoiding. 
Peradventure, if each one of us should seek, in 
fasting and prayer, for light and love, for wis- 
dom and rurity from the diyine Fountain, the 


Lord might cause the threatening cloud to dis- 
perse, and irradiate our path with returning 
peace and brotherliness. But if this cannot be, 
at least let the spirit and deportment of those 
who shall assemble, (and those who wait and 
pray at home also,) be such as the occasion de- 
mands. Certain we are, that if we assemble, and 
the representatives of nearly one half of the 
Baptist churches in the land feel themselves vir- 
tually excluded, or if they are with us on this 
occasion for the last time, it will be a Bochim 
indeed. 
and hearty co-operation of our fathers, will come 
But perhaps it will be said—and 


Many tender memories of the union 


up in review. 
with truth—that our monthly sheet is not the 
place for these discussions. We only intended 
to say that the apprceaching anniversaries will 
be looked forward to ‘‘ spe trepidante meluque.”’ 
May they be of sucha character as to be review- 


ed with holy gratitude and unmingled joy! 


STATE OF THE CHURCHES. 


After a long season of dearth, more all-per- 
vading and gloomy than has of late years been 
witnessed, there are some cheering indications 


‘of a disposition to return unto the Most Higk. 


While here and there reviving influences are ex- 
perienced, spreading around them unwonted de- 
light; as might be reasonably expected, the 
evils of declension are stiJl manifold and dis- 
tressing. Somechurches are divided, some are 
disheartened, some are coldly indifferent, and 
some are only fitful in their zeal and love. Fer 
all these varied and insane causes of combined 
evils, there is but one remedy—we must return 
to the Lord. 


and people, the young and old, the rich and 


Individuals and masses, pastors 


poor together, we must humble ourselves before 
our Maker and Redeemer, with strong crying 
and tears, addressing the prayer of faith to him, 
who alone can revive us again, that his people 
may rejoice in him. The second article in this 
number will be pondered, we hope, by ministers, 
with the solemnity which its pertinency de- 


mands. 


Ample materials are before us, in the accu- 
mulated correspondence of months past, from 


' onr own and foreign lands, for an * Editor's 


7 ble’ of unusual richness. Want of room 


exciucdes them till next month. 
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SKETCHES OF A SOUTHWESTERN TOUR. 


NUMBER Iv. 


ARKANSAS, Lovistana, New-OrLEANS AND 
Mosie, with some jottings by the way, on 
the journey homeward. 


In the original design of this tour, the 
destitute and sparsely settled state of Ar- 
kansas was to receive special attention : 
and down to a comparatively late period, 
we tenaciously held on to the hope of be- 
ing able to ascend the Arkansas river to 
Little’ Rock, thence journey south some 
hundred miles to Red River, and follow 
that down to its confluence with the Mis- 
sissippi, extending our exeursions to the 
right and left wherever there seemed a 
reasonable prospect of doing good, or ac- 
quiring such definite information as might 
facilitate future operations. The delay 
before experienced at different points, to- 
gether with the uncertain state of naviga- 
tion in those western rivers, at length com- 
pelled us to abandon the larger part of this 
proposed excursion, and to a great extent, 
therefore, we have been obliged to depend 
on information furnished us by others. 
The small portion of this state which we 
personally explored, presents an aspect of 
destitution and desolateness weil adapted 
to move the heart. Very sparsely peo- 
pled, with not the better class, generally, 
of settlers, religious influences and instru- 
mentalities are less prized and enjoyed 
than in any other portion of our country. 
With this view fully agrees the report 
furnished us from the actual residents 
within the state. It was our good fortune 
to meet again and again with some of 
these, and from their lips, by frequent in- 
juiries, we learned as much, perhaps, of 
he real condition of things within its bor- 
lers, as personal inspection would have 
aught us. There is painful and general 
lestitution of the scriptures, of schools, of 
aithful, competent, devoted preachers, 

nd of christian examples, personal holy 
ifluence from those whom the Saviour 
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denominated the salt of the earth, the light 
of the world. 

Stull, there are some hopeful beginnings 
of a better state of things. Those inde- 
fatigable, persevering propagandists,—the 
Methodists, are entering this field with 
their accustomed zeal, and though a ma- 
jority of the settlers would probably prefer 
Baptist preaching and ordinances, yet in 
the failure of these, they tolerate, and in 
the end will be led to approve and sustain 
the followers of Wesley. For nearly a 
score of years there have been in some of 
these settlements, Baptist preachers, and 
a few Baptist churches; and had they 
been more liberally and vigorously sus- 
tained, much more good would have been 
done. If our information is correct, there 
are’ now seven Baptist Associations, be- 
tween sixty and seventy churches, and 
neariy two thousand four hundred commu- 
nicants in the whole state. There are not 
half as many ministers of all grades, as 
there are churches, and half of these, pro- 
bably, are what our friend, Dr. Going, 
used graphically to denominate, ‘ minis- 
ters. so called.” Having done what we 
could for their benefit, and made arrange- 
ments for accomplishing more in future, 
especially in supplying the destitute with 
the scriptures, we turned our face towards 
the eastern side of the great father of wa- 
ters, 4nd entered Louisiana. Bayou Sa- 
rah, Jackson, Clinton, and Port Hudson, 
lying in neighborly proximity on the east- 
ern side of the Mississippi, were succes- 
sively visited. At Clinton, more than 
twenty miles from the river, there is an 
interesting Baptist church, under the care 
of brother Smith, formerly {rom Ken- 
tucky. At the time of our visit they were 
just closing a series of continuous meetings 
which had been held under the ministra- 
tions of the Evangelist Robords. The 
usual concomitants of such scenes were 
here witnessed; but the heart of the pas- 
tor was cheered at welcoming some thirty 
precious souls into his church. Severzul 
of these are represented as among the must 
influential in the village, who are likely 
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to give stone to society, and mould the 
manners and morals of the community. 
How immensely important that they 
should persevere in the good way which 
they have begun! 

Clinton is a very pleasant village, hav- 
ing around it much of the air and refine~ 
ment which are pleasant to the visiter, 
and indicate a cheering degree of thrift 
and enterprise among the inhabitants. 
The same is to a considerable extent true 
ef Jackson also, a dozen miles nearer the 
river, though we were grieved to learn 
that the Baptist church there was nearly 
extinct. Hephzibah church, seven miles 
east of Clinton, imbosomed in the primi- 
tive forest, shows a worthy and efficient 
band of brethren, who will not forget the 
bible cause. Not far from this church is 
the residence of the Rev. A. W. Poole, 
formerly from Maine, whose hospitalities 
and kind attentions we shared. May he 
soon be so far extricated from worldly en- 
tanglements, as to be enabled to make full 
proof of his ministry, and turn many unto 
righteousness. How poor and utterly 
valueless do all other acquisitions seem, in 
comparison with this! Another valued 
friend of early years we here met after 
long absence: Brother Andrews, one of 
the sons of that veteran father, Elisha An- 
drews senior, so favorably known as a 
laborious minister in Massachusetts in for- 
mer years. ‘This brother followed the for- 
tunes of his older brother Elisha, our col- 
lege associate at Providence, and became 
with him a teacher in this vicinity. He 
soon began the practice of the law, in 
which he finally rose to a pre-eminent and 
lucrative station. A short time previous 
to our visit, he had removed his family 
and servants to a land of freedom, and is 
now delightfully settled on ‘* the Looking- 
glass Prairie,’ [llinois, some forty miles 
east of St. Louis. It was our good for- 
tune here to meet him on this occasion on 
a visit to his former home. He had re- 
newed his econnexien with the church, and 
by them had been licensed to preach. 


Noble determination this! to turn from 
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the law to the gospel. May the fresh 
anointings of the divine Spirit be vouch- 
safed him in this new sphere of duty; and 
may he win many souls to the Redeemer. 
In these labors he will probably receive 
little or no pecuniary recompense; but 
how blessed is the privilege of making 
large sacrifices for Christ. Would to God 
that many more would imitate this exam- 
ple, and prove this blessedness ! 

There is arailroad from Clinton to Port 
Hudson. That it is not first rate, we 
learned experimentally. The morning 
we had to leave, it was raining moderately, 
and our only chance was to mount to the 
top of a load ef cotton bales on the cars. 
The distance is but twenty-three miles, 
and were the progress even moderate, we 
were encouraging ourselves that the ex- 
posure would not be ef long continuance. 
The first half the distance we accomplish- 
ed in four hours; but in the latter half, 
we run off the track ‘three times, the last 
of which exhausted our patience. The 
remaining five miles we walked alone 
through the mud, and arrived at the end 
of the route nearly two hours before the 
Waiting 
here nearly twenty-six hours for a boat, 
we might have visited father Ronaldson, 
well known as a pioneer in this vicinity, 
whose residence is near, but for fear of 
losing an opportunity of getting on board, 
we remained watching. The welcome 
hour of departure at length arrived, and 
on board one of the fine steamers of the 
lower Mississippi, we passed Baton Rouge, 
with its arsenal and cantonments, as well 
as several fine plantations on each bank 
of this here noble stream, and early the 
following morning were moored at the 
levee of the famous city of the southwest. 

New-Or.LEaNs is in many respects like 
other large cities in our country, made up 
of heterogeneous materials from all naa 
The old French portion, chiefly 
embraced in the first municipality, is 
more like a foreign city, than aught else 
seen in this country. The language, and 
the customs and habits, are strikingly un- 


locomotive and its train of cars. 


tions. 
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like what you will elsewhere witness. 
One of the features of novelty which 
amused us, was to see stout, thick lipped 


negroes, jabbering away in French, with 
so much volubility, and like genuine 


Frenchmen, gesticulating, and bowing, 


and attitudinizing with all the liveliness 
The old Ca- 


of a fashionable Parisien. 
tholic cathedral, on the Place d’Arms, 
with its courts of law in each wing, and 
the armory underneath, served to remind 


one of the former union of church and stale 


here in the days of popish ascendancy. 
In the latter part of the last century, a 


pious, devoted, Congregational minister 


from Granville, Mass., the Rev. Jede- 
diah Smith, landed at New-Orleans, and 
was grievously persecuted by the minions 
of the man of sin. They confiscated his 
library, and treated his person with the 
grossest indignity. Thus rudely driven 
out from them, on his passage to Natchez 
he expired; perhaps the first martyr in 
this country of papal intolerance. Thanks 
to God, such scenes cannot now be enact- 
ed on our soil; but does any candid indi- 
vidual doubt, that if the ascendancy of the 
Catholics could again be secured here, 
they would be as rabidly bloodthirsty as 
ever! It seems to be a congruous attri- 
bute of an infallible church, never to al- 
ter. What Romanism was in the days 
of frequent martyrdom, it still remains 
unchanged; as may be seen in every 
country where its ascendancy is complete. 

For a few days we enjoyed the society, 
and looked at the objects of interest which 
this city aflords, The state legislature, 
and a convention for the revision of the 
state constitution, were in session at the 
‘ime, with several of the principal courts, 
which furnished ample opportunity for 
wearing the chief speakers of the city and 
‘tate. Some of the members, in: their de- 
iberative assemblies, can only speak in 
Yrench ; and as a large portion cannot un- 
/erstand it, it is promptly translated into 
¢nglish for their benefit,—a kind of process 
twhich the eloquence chiefly evaporates. 
' Some of the public edifices are credita- 
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ble to the city; and both the Catholic and 
Protestant hurying grounds, challenge the 
admiration of visiters, particularly the 
former. 

The battle ground, a few miles below 
the city, where General Jackson immor- 
talized himself, on the eighth of January, 
1815, is a point of chief attraction. Lit- 
tle as our taste is in harmony with such 
scenes, friends who accompanied us would 
not allow our declining to visit it. It is 
now sufficiently peaceful, and almost de- 
serted; but the embankment thrown up, 


which constituted the American line, and’ 


on which the cotton bales were ranged on 
that tragic day, is still as distinct as ever; 
and grape shot and musket balls are plen- 
tifully scattered over the wide area. All 


the more important localities were pointed 


out to us, and as we walked over the field, 
and thought of the miserable fate of the 
many hundreds who that morning, while 
lured on by * beauty and booty,’ found a 
gory bed, and a miserable eternity, we 
were constrained to return, sick of all the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war. 

Of the Baptist churches, and some in- 
teresting services in one of them, we can- 
not do better than to copy from a northern 
paper a communication written at the 
time, for the general accuracy of which 
we are willing to vouch. 


A favoring providence led me to ‘the 
Crescent city,”? (as New-Orleans is fitly 
called, from the bend of the great river 
around which it is built,) at the interesting: 
epoch of the settlement of Rev. I. T. Hin- 
ton, late ef St. Louis, Missouri, as pastor 
of the Baptist church, constituted the last 
winter. Your readers can scarce appre- 
ciate all the importance attached to this 
movement without a slight sketch of the 
history of our denominational interests in 
this quarter. 

For more than a dozen years, no small 
solicitude has occasionally been manifest- 
ed to have this second commercial city of 
our republic, favored with an efficient 
Baptist church. ‘Several attempts have 
from time to time been made, to accom. 
plish this object ; but either from want of 
fimess in the instruments, or persevering 
energy and liberality in their support, they 
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all proved failures. A little more than 
four years since, Rev. F. A. Clark, for- 
merly a resident in New-Hampshire and 
Maine, went to New-Orleans from Mo- 
bile, where he had spent a year; he hired 
an upper room at as cheap a rate as pos- 
sible, and seemed determined to maintain 
ministrations there, either with or without 
the encouragement and aid of those who 
had so earnestly desired the success of our 
cause. A year or more afterward, he con- 
stituted a small church, and has since per- 
severed through good report and evil re- 
port in ministering to it, till by baptism 
and letter he has increased it to about 
seventy members. By many of the more 
influential of our friends there and else- 
where, this was not deemed satisfactory, 
and measures were taken to secure the 
planting of another interest entirely inde- 
pendent of Mr. Clark’s, which was finally 
accomplished last winter. Of the steps 
taken in furtherance of this object and of 
the labors of Rev. Mr. Holman, and oth- 
ers, to secure this end, your columns fur- 
nished Jsome account the last summer, 
while that beloved brother was visiting 
and soliciting aid in your vicinity. 

The anxious wish of the small church, 
formed under these circumstances, has 
been from the first to secure an able and 
well adapted pastor. Such an one they 
appear confilent they have obtained in 
Mr. Hinton, whose labors in Richmond, 
Va., in Chicago, and in St. Louis, have 
been highly appreciated and successful. 

The public services of introduction and 
fraternal recognition in the relation of pas- 
tor, which he has here to assume, were 
fixed for Thursday evening, 30th of Janu- 
ary. At an early hour their large hall 
was occupied by a numerous and highly 
respectable audience. The Rev. Mr. 
Brabrook, of Alton, Illinois, opened the 
exercises with an appropriate invocation 
and hymn. The plan of the remaining 
services was more conformed to the En- 
glish model than our own, but seemed to 
me eminently appropriate and solemn. 
The Rev. Mr. Nicholson, of the Methodist 
church, in connexion with reading some 
pertinent selections of scripture, delivered 
the introductory address. The Rev. R. 
Babcock, of New-York, followed in the 
sermon, or charge tothe pastor. His theme 
was, ‘* Apostolic Preaching,’ of which 
he presented a brief but comprehensive 
outline, and closed with some words of ten- 
der and earnest address to his beloved bro- 
ther now assuming a station of such im- 
mense respousibility. Then followed a 
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similar sermon or address to the church 
and congregation. ‘This last was expect- 
ed from the Rev. Dr. Scott, of the Pres- 
bvterian church; but he had been sudden- 
ly called from the place by the illness of 
a near relative, and at short notice his 
place was supplied by the pastor of the 
second Presbyterian congregation. ‘The 
Rev. N. N. Wood, pastor of the Baptist 
church, Vicksburg, most fervently implored 
the divine blessing on pastor and people, 
in this new and important relation, and 
the assembly was dismissed without ap- 
parent weariness after services so novel, 
impressive, and apparently grateful to 
their feelings, that it is reasonably hoped 
their influence may be permanently salu- 
tary. On the afternoon of the following 
Lord’s day, the pastor administered the 
Lord’s supper for the first time to his flock, 
having welcomed a considerable accession 
to their number. ‘Twenty-eight males 
and fourteen females, sat down to that 
FEAST OF LOVE DIVINE. 

Vigorous measures of an inceptive char- 
acter have already been taken to secure a 
proper site and erect them a house of wor- 
ship. May every heart and hand bid 
them God speed ! 

The African Baptist church in the same 
city, formed five years since, now num- 
bers three hundred members, possesses, 
free of debt, a good meeting house and lot 
adjacent to the Protestant burying ground. 
Their congregation was very large the day 
I visited them, and they evinced a deter- 
mination to form a Bible Society, to sup- 
ply first their own wants, (for many of 
them can read,) and then aid in printing 
the scriptures for their brethren in the fa- 
ther land,—benighted Africa; where the 
devoted missionary Clark, is now translat- 
ing God’s word into the language of the 
Bassas, and has already printed some im- 
portant portions of it. God speed them in 
these worthy endeavors! ) 


The Catholics are beginning to evince 
their usually malignant feelings towards 
the Protestant churches established here, 
and as the latter go on to flourish more and 
more, they must expect the power of this 
colossal spiritual despotism to evince 
more and more of the writhings of its ex- 
piring agonies. It is delightful to notice 
the indirect influence exerted on the sev- 
eral branches of the opponents of Roman- 
ism, by the consciousness of their prox- 
imity to this over-shadowing power. Like 
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Jambs in the midst of wolves, they flock 
together; and happy will it be if the cir- 
cumambient pressure brings them into 
closer and more perfect union among them- 
selves. 

In leaving New-Orleans and the gen- 
erous, kind-hearted hospitality of brother 
Hinton—with whom and his excellent 
family many happy days had been spent 
in St. Louis, on the river, and finally in 
this city—our way was by rail-road four 
miles to lake Ponchartrain, then by steam- 
er through that and lake Borgne, and up 
Mobile bay. We were favored on this 
passage with two valued brethren’s compa- 
ny from Texas, and with avidity we drew 
from them all the information they could 
furnish in regard to our churches, and the 
cause of religion in that country. They 
seem to be suffering lamentably for the 
want of ministers of the right spirit, and of 
commanding abilities. In many respects 
their condition is similar to Arkansas, des- 
eribed in the beginning of this article. 
The residence of these brethren is on the 
Trinity river, which is represented as one 
of the most valuable and pleasant naviga- 
ble streams in the whole land. They are 
distant from any Baptist church, and 
themselves and their neighbors earnestly 
desire and would highly prize the services 
ef any young ministering brother of good 
talents and devoted piety. Such an one 
may be assured of support and grateful co- 
operation. He need have no connexion 
with slavery, and a wide door of useful- 
ness will be opened before him. Farther 
information on this subject may be sought 
from the Rev. B. M. Hill, of the Baptist 
Home Mission Society, New-York. 

Gliding along the smooth surface of 
Mobile bay, where nearly a hundred ships 
were now lying at anchor, we reached 
early in the forenoon the city of Mobile, 
the commercial mart of Alabama and a 

It is already a large, 
numbering fifteen or 
inhabitants. Here a 


part of Mississippi. 
flourishing city, 


{twenty thousand 


_ Baptist church has for some years existed, 


7 


: 


and has been sorely afflicted in the loss of 
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their ministers. The Rev. Wm. R. Hin- 
ton, while preaching here, died before the 
church was organized. Eighteen months 
since, the devoted pastor of this flock, the 
Rev. Mr. Schroebel fell at his post during 
the prevalence of the yellow fever. They 
soon obtained the services of the younger 
Gillette, who visited the place for the re- 
covery of his health from a pulmonary 
affection.. When we arrived, he was ly~ 
ing down by the brink of the grave, with 
the prospect of immediate dissolution ; but 
so calm and peaceful and even joyous, 1m 
view of his transition to a better world, that 
it was indeed a privilege to sit by hisside, 
and mark the feelings and prospects of a dy- 
ing minister of Christ. His lovely young 
wife and their darling littleone he had com- 
mitted to an undying Father; his flock 
to the Good Shepherd: and now said he, 
with mingled serenity and pathos that we 
shall never forget, ‘I am waiting, wait- 
ing, waiting the final summons to call me 
home.” 

Lord’s day evening, the 9th February, 
while we were performing the introducto- 
ry services in the Baptist church, he 
breathed his last, and brother Grant, who 
had been much with him in his sickness, 
came into the pulpit just before we rose 
to preach, and whispered in our ear, ‘* bro- 
ther Gillette is in heaven.’”? How envi- 
ably solemn the privilege to stand where 
two weeks before he had stood, and with 
this whisper still vibrating on the ear, 
plead with those he had sooften addressed 
to prepare to follow him !— 

The following evening a great concourse 
there assembled, and with many tears 
thence followed the cold remains to their 
resting place. Hinton, Schroebel, Gil- 
lette, have in rapid succession been ta- 
ken from this sorrowing flock. Mav the 
Good Shepherd look on them with compas- 
sion in this trying hour, and provide for 
their future wants. They have a plain, 
commodious brick edifice; their white 
members number more than one hundred, 
and a large colored branch of the same 
church, worshipping by themselves ina 
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fine house whieh they have erected and 
nearly paid for, evinced similar regard for 
the Mission and Bible enterprises, with 
the colored church in New- Orleans, above 
mentioned. ‘Their membership now ex- 
ceeds three hundred and sixty, and they 
are faithfully, gratuitously ministered to 
by the Rev. Mr. Grant, formerly of Bal- 
timore. In the prayers, the hymns and 
offerings of these African churches of the 
South, it would be impossible for any 
warm-hearted christian not to feel the 
liveliest sympathy. 

Of the many kind and genereus friends 
whom we met here, it would be impossible 
to give an adequate delineation. The few 
days of our sojourn passed all too soon 
away; and with sincere gratitude for 
many substantial tokens of regard for the 
cause we plead, it was requisite that we 
should hasten on our way. 

It was our privilege to pass.a Sabbath 
in Selma, and arrange for the forma- 
tion there of a Bible Society. The infant 
Baptist church are taking vigorous mea- 
sures for the erection of a house of worship. 
Success to this and all similar enterprises. 
A day or two at beloved Marion, only con- 
firmed the cheering convictions which a 
former visit had produced. The Judson 
Institute under Rev. Professor Jewett, 
with his able associates, is holding on its 
distinguished career of usefulness and hon- 
or. More than one handred and sixty pu- 
pils are there provided with the best in- 
struction and supervision. 

The Howard Collegiate School under 
Professor Sherman, and the Theological 
Class under Professor Hartwell, are pur- 
suing their course together. A noble Sem- 
inary edifice is already under contract, 
and will be inclosed, and in part com- 
pleted next season. ‘The liberality of our 
friends in this state will again be put in 
requisition to complete the endowment of 
another professorship, and to provide re- 
quisite library apparatus, cabinets, &c. 
&c., for this important institution. How 
ean the wealthy, enterprising and liberal 
minded in this state more appropriately de- 
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vote their benefactions, than to the comple- 
tion of what they have so worthilybegun ? 

In Montgomery we spent a few hours 
only, with the -excellent brethren Talbird 
and McWhorter and their beloved fami- 
lies, and learned much to our satisfaction 
of the progress of the cause in general, and 
the continued remembrance of our bible 
enterprise. 

How little did we think, in passing Au- 
gusta, Georgia, that our venerated brother 
and associate of:former years, the Rev. 
Dr. Brantley, had recently been borne 
from Charleston—the scene of his more 
recent labors—to this spot, where years of 
his early toils were expended: here, un- 
der the kind assiduities of filial love and 
duty, to repose in that state of physical 
and mental weakness which has come over 
him, till God shall interpose for its or his 
removal! Had we known that he was 
here, it might have been impossible for us 
to pass him by unvisited. But perhaps 
it is as well. To look upon him now, 
would only mar the grateful remembran- 
ces of his noble form, his speaking eye, 
and the warm pressure of that wonted 
embrace, which now he cannot return. 
Peace to his remaining days; and thanks, 
a thousand heartfelt thanks to. that good 
Providence whieh has given. him such 
a son, so worthily to minister to bim in 
such an hour. 

His late flock in Charleston are yet un- 
settled, and the other chureh under the 
care of Dr. Curtis, are holding on their 
course as before. They united for an 
evening lecture, and gave generous proof 
of their kind regard to our official errand. 

So also in Richmond, Va., where we 
spent one day, it was grateful to witness 
the churches holding on their way pros- 
perously—-the 3d, brother Taylor's, having 
entered the basement of their new, com- 
modious and attractive sanctuary since last 
we saw them. \All seem to say and feel, 
‘let whatever changes may come over | 
our other organizations of evangelical be- 
nevolence, the bible cause must remain, 
the sacred and indissoluble tie of our 
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union.’ Most cordially have they invited 


our esteemed fellow laborer, Rev. I. M. 


Allen, to come for the next three months 
among their churches, and receive their 
willing liberality for this good object. 

Similar feelings seem to pervade min- 
isters and churches in Philadelphia, where 
our veteran advocate Dr. Maclay is ex- 
pected to spend the month of April, and 
all seemed determined to give him gener- 
ous testimony, that at this juncture of our 
affairs their love shall not be in word or 
in tongue Lut in deed:-and in trath. 

Thus, after full five months wander- 
ings—the last we expect editorially to 
chronicle,—after the experience of many 
merciful preservations and innumerable 
acts of kindness, near midnight the 1st of 
March we entered once more, with min- 
gled emotions, our melancholy but wel- 
‘come HOME. RuB; 


“SPECIMENS OF NATIVE CHINESE PREACHING. 
Letter from-Rev. Mr. Dean. 
Honexone, 28th Oct. 1844. 


My dear Str :-—I am indebted to your 
kindness for the numbers of the ‘* Memo- 
rial’ from January to June, 1844. The 
perusal of such articles as time would al- 
‘low me to read, has afforded me much 
interest. If | had any thing of interest 
for you in return, it would afford me plea- 
sure tocommunicateit. I will begin with 
the first thing that comes to hand. Yes- 
terday, being sabbath, one of my assist- 
ants opened the morning service by read- 
ing the account of the rich man and Laza- 
rus, and then said, by way of explanation, 
‘“My brethren, as [ have found many 
persons, while distributing beoks, who say, 
this doctrine is very good, but I am too 
poor to be a christian, [ have thought it 
goo! to direct your minds to this man who 
was a beggar, yet he went to heaven. It 
does not require riches to be a christian— 
it docs not require riches to make one hap- 
py- Here was a man in poverty and co 
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vered with sores ; still he was a christian ; 
he was happy, and went to heaven; while 
there was a rich man who failed of hea-. 
ven and found himself in torment. You 
see that this-:man with his riches could not 
purchase his life, he could not purchase 
happiness, he could not even purchase a 
drop of water, with all his riches. What, 
then, were they good for? and why should 
you be always thinking about money, and 
laboring hard to obtain it, when by and by 
it will be of no use to you?’ You say you 
wish to lay up meney for the future—but 
that is the time when it -will be useless. 
Why not labor for something that wiil do 
you good? Why not strive for that with 
which you can purchase happiness? 
Here it is, you may have it to-day; the 
poorest may have it, and it is worth hav- 
ing; it is worth laboring for; it is current 
in the next world, where gold and silver 
are no better than counterfeit coin. Don’t 
say again you are too poor to be a chris- 
tian; or that you have no time:to be a 
christian; Lazarus was poorer than any 
of you, but he wasa christian. Hemight 
say, I have no time, I have to think about 
getting something to eat, and I have to 
think about my sores ; still he could think 
about his soul and about God; he had time 
enough to be a christian, so have you, 
every oneof you; therefore, don’tsay again, 
I have no time to be a christian, or that 
you are too poor to be a christian.” 

In the afternoon another Chinese took 
part in the services, who quoted the ex- 
pression of Peter when'he went up to the 
temple with John; ‘Silver and gold have 
I none, but such as I have give I thee.” 
He said ‘there was a lame man at the 
gate of the temple who had never walked. 
He was healed. How? By trusting in 
Christ. Peter and John trusted in Christ 
to perform the miracle, and the cripple 
trusted in Christ to be healed. Now you 
are all lame ; you cannot walk in the road 
to heaven; no one can carry you in that 
road, it is so narrow and difficult that no 
one can carry another; then, if you get to 
heaven you must walk there, and how ean 
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you walk with crippled feet? But here 
is one who can heal your feet; he can 
heal all of you; he can do it now; but 
you must trust in him. You may hear 
of him, you may see him, but if you do 
not trust in him, allis of no use ; none are 
healed who do not trust in him, and none 
can walk who are not healed, and none 
can be saved who do not walk in righteous- 
ness.” 

The above may give you some idea of 
Chinese preaching. 

Wath many thanks for your kindness, I 
am, my dear sir, 

Yours, affectionately, 
W. Dean. 
Rev. J. R. Bigelow. 


ROMANISM IN BURMAH. 


Extract of a letter from Rev. L. Ingalls, 
dated Mergui, May 30, 1844. 


The past season has been one of some 
encouragement to all of our missions; 
souls have been converted, and many bap- 
tized; many, considering the field in 
which we labor. This, my brother, is a 
sterile soil, where the dews of grace never 
descended until within a short period; 
every thing is opposed to the salvation of 
souls. Satan has anticipated the coming 
of the gospel, and has prepared every re- 
sistance in his power. Still truth tri- 
umphs. GlorytoGod! Itshall triumph 
till Satan’s kingdom falls. The false pro- 
phet and man of sin have entered before 
us, and contest every inch of ground, and 
do more to hinder the work of the Lord 
than all other enemies. ‘The sun of their 
prosperity is going down, and the dark day 
of adversity and visitation is just upon 
them. ‘These enemies ofthe church arose 
together, and they will fall at the same 
time; and it becomes christians to watch 
and pray, and labor with patience until 
these scourges of God are removed. Iam 
watching these powers of darkness with 
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intense interest, and wonder at the apathy 
of the church. The Catholics are making 
their last expiring efforts, and the struggle 
must be fearful. Every mission is oppos- 
ed, and some broken up, through Catholic 
influence. Our poor Karens are no longer 
safe, and we have got to contend with the 
Beast in Burmah’s wilds. If christians of 
all denominations would unite on the foun- 
dation laid in the word of God, and come 
up to the help of the Lord, we should 
have little to fear; but as things now re- 
main we should be alarmed. It deeply 
affects me to read from time to time of the 
efforts made to introduce that vile system 
into the United States. The church of 
Rome is full of the blood of the saints, and 
she would delight to get the power to burn 
and destroy our loved churches. Rome 
is the same, and will never change. She 
is anti-christ, and will contend against 
the truth until the vial is poured upon the 
Eternal City. I have seen much of the 
Catholic superstition since coming to this 
land, and my prayer is, that my native 
land may be spared and delivered from 
this worst of evils. 
quirers are now met by them, and wily 
efforts put forth to weaken their confidence 
in men who have loved them and toiled 
for their good. 


Our converts and in- 


My assistants have met 
them and done nobly, for ‘‘ faith, say they, 
is founded upon the word of God. Give 
me your authority,” &c. 


Divisiry Turors.—There are none 
like Luther’s three masters; Prayer— 
Temptation—Meditation. ‘Temptation 
stirs up holy meditation ; meditation pre- 
pares to prayer; and prayer makes profit 
of temptation, and fetches all divine know- 
ledge fromheaven. Of others I may learn © 
the theory of divinity; of these only the- 
practice. Other masters teach me by 
rote to speak, parrot-like, of heavenly 
things; these alone with fecling and un-— 
derstanding.— Bishop Hall. 
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' For the Memorial. 


BIBLICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


In the year 1380, John Wickliffe gave 
tohiscountrymen the first translation of the 
entire bible in the English language. It 
was not made from the original Hebrew 
of the old testament and the Greek of the 
new testament, but from the Latin Vul- 
gate, the Roman Catholic standard; and 
not only perpetuates many of its inaccura- 
cies, but imitates its example in transfer- 
ring words instead of translating them. 
It was, nevertheless, a great blessing to 
the nation, for it is better for the people to 
be permitted to read in ‘‘ their own tongues 
whereinthey were born,” the glorious plan 
ofsalvation by Jesus Christ, even in an 7m- 
perfect version, than to have the scriptures 
locked up in an unknown tongue. It is 
besides unquestionably true, in the lan- 
guage of a learned writer, that whatever 
obscurity or blemishes we may have 
occasion to regret, ‘It can scarcely be 
said of the most defective versions of the 
bible, that they are deficient in any of the 
fundamental truths which make up the 
revelation of God to man.” 

That the readers of the Memorial who 
have not the opportunity of consulting 
Wickliffe’s bible may judge of its style, 
we give a specimen from Matt. 3 : 1—6. 

‘*In tho daies ioon baptist cam & 
prechid in the desert of iudee 2 & 
seide, do ye penaunce for the kyngdom of 
heuenes schal nyz, 3 for this is he of whom 
it is seid bi Isaie the profete. seiynge, a 
vois of a crier in desert, make ze redi the 
weyes of the lord: make ze rizt the pathis 
of hym, 4 and this loon hadde clothing of 
‘camels heris; and a girdil of skyn aboute 
his leendis, & his mete was hony gou- 
kis and hony of the wode. 

5 ‘‘hanne ierusalem went out to hym 
and al iudee, & al the cuntre aboute 
iordan: & thei werun waischen of hym 
in iordan, & knowlechiden her synnes.” 

This language was doubtless generally un- 
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derstood in the days of Wickliffe, by those 
who could read at all; but in our day 
even the learned would need a glossary 
before they could perceive the force of 
many of the obsolete words and phrases 
the translator employs. What a mercy 
then, that the mass are not compelled still 
to use Wickliffe’s bible, but have been 
furnished from time to time, with improved 
versions, keeping pace with the changes 
and manifest improvements which suc- 
ceeding ages and accomplished scholars 
have wrought in the English tongue. 

William Tyndall first translated the 
new testament into English out of the ori- 
ginal Greek, ‘‘ and his memory is on this 
account to be held in veneration by all 
who prize the word of God. If the labor 
of Wickliffe was a means of blessing, in 
giving an English translation from the 
Latin Vulgate, how much more was that 
of Tyndall in rendering it from the origt- 
nal, and giving it forth in print. Wick- 
liffe could only draw the water of truth 
from a stream which was flowing from the 
fountain; Tyndall could go to the well- 
spring itself, and give forth the water not 
sparingly, but with a liberal hand.”— 
Tyndall's new testament was printed in 
1526, at Antwerp, whither he had fled to 
escape the rage of his persecutors. A re- 
vised edition was published in 1534, and 
we give the passage before quoted from 
Matthew, to show the alterations which a 
century and a half had rendered indispen- 
sable. 

‘In those dayes Jhon the Baptyst came 
and preached in the wilderness of Iury, 
2 saynge: Repent, the kyngdome of heu- 
en is at honde. 3 This is he of whom it is 
spoken by the Prophet Esay, which say- 
eth: The voyce of a cryer in wilderness, 
prepare the Lordes waye, and make hys 
pathes stray ght. 

‘4 This Ihon had hys garment of camels 
heer and a gerdell of a skynne aboute his 
loynes. Hys meate was locustes and 
wylde hony. 5 Then went out to hym 
Ierusalem, and all Iury, and all the re- 
gion rounde aboute Jordan, 6 and were 
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baptised’ of him in Jordan, confessynge 
their synnes.” 

Tyndall prosecuted his work with un- 
tiring zeal, and with the true spirit of a 
bible translator, conscious that his version 
being a human production, must necessa- 
tily be imperfect. His feelings on this 
subject are clearly expressed in one of 
his prologues. He thus speaks: ‘‘Ascon- 
cerning all I have translated or other wise 
written, I beseeche all men to reade it, for 
that purpose I wrote it; even to bringe 
them to the knowledge of the scripture. 
And as farre as the scripture approveth it, 
so farre to alowe it, & if in anye place 
the worde of God dysalow it, thereto re- 
fuse it, as I do before oure savyour Christ 
and his congregacion. And’ where they 
fynde fautes, let them shew it me, if they 
be nye, or wryte to me if they be farre 
of: or wryte openly agaynst it & im- 
prove it, & I promyse them, if I shall 
perceave that there reasons conclude I will 
confesse myne ignorance openly.” 'T'welve 
editions of his new testament had been 
published prior to 1536, which proves not 
only that his labor had not been in vain in 
the Lord, but that every improved version 
of the sacred scriptures will increase the 
demand for them. ‘Tyndall did not live to 
complete the translation of the old testa- 
ment out of the original Hebrew, although 
he was engaged upon it diligently for 
many years. He suffered martyrdom 
in September, 1536, being first strangled 
and then burned. His dying prayer was, 
‘*Lord, ope the king of England’s eyes!”’ 
It has been well said, ‘* Martyrs have suf- 
fered in various causes; christian martyrs 
have laid down their lives for very many 
precious portions of God’s truth; but Wil- 
liam Tyndall was emphatically A Mar- 
TYR FOR THE Worp oF Gop.” 

Myles Coverdale, afterwards Bishop of 
Exeter, completed the translation of the 
entire bible, and procured means to pub- 
lish it during Tyyndall’s imprisonment. 
He had spent several years with Tyndall, 
on the continent, when banished from 
England, devoting his time to biblical 
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studies, and his biographer says that ‘‘ at 
Hamburgh he aided Tynda!l in the trans- 

lation of part of the Pentateuch.’’ Where 

he finished his version of’ the bible, and. 
where it was printed, whether at Zurich, 

Frankfort or Cologne, is not certainly 

known. ‘The printed sheets however, 

both of the old and new testaments, found 

their way into England. Coverdale him- 

self soon followed, and dedicated the work 

by permission, to Henry VIII. This 

edition was first circulated in 1536, and 

was the first complete English bible after 
Wickliffe’s. 

Matthew's Bible, made up of T'yndall’s. 
and Coverdale’s translations, appeared in 
1537; the great bible sometimes called 
Cranmer’s Bible, in 1539; Taverner’s Bi- 
ble, being a revision of T'yndall’s, in the 
same year; the Geneva bible, the new 
testament in 1557 and the old testament in 
1560. This was the first English version 
in which the text was divided into small 
paragraphs or verses. The Bishop’s bible 
was published in 1568, and might be 
termed the ‘authorized version,” while 
the Geneva bible was the one in daily use 
among the people until James I. came to 
the throne. Objections being made to the 
versions in common use both by church- 
men and dissenters, a new translation was 
agreed upon, and was finally completed 
and printed in London in 1611, by au- 
thority of the king. This is our bible, 
the version now in common use; and that 
your readers may compare the version 
with T'yndall’s, and with the books now 
printed by different bible societies and 
booksellers in England and America, I will 
copy the passage in Matthew from the 
large folio blackletter edition of 1611, just 
as it came out of the hands of King James’ 
forty-seven translators. 

Chap. 3: 1. In those daies came John 
the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness 
of Judea 

2. And saying, Repent yee: for the 
kingdome of heauen is at hand. 

3. For this is he that was spoken of by 
the Prophet Esaias, saying, The voyce of 
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one crying in the wildernesse, Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight. 

4. And the same John had his raiment 
of camels haire, and a leatherne girdle 
about his loynes, and his meate was lo- 
custs and wilde henie. 

5. Then went out to him Hierusalem, 
and all Judea, and all the region round 
about Jordane, 

6. And were baptized of him in Jordane, 
confessing their sinnes. 

Your readers will perceive that in the 
use of capital letters, in punctuation, spell- 
ing, &c., a great many alterations have 
been made in that only English version of 
the word of God which king James has 
authorized us touse. By whom were these 
numerous alterations made? By what 
authority of church or state? If the alte- 
rations were judicious or necessary, or if 
any body had’a right to make them, might 
not other alterations of still greater im- 
portance be made? Or is our Bible as 
nearly conformed tothe mind of the Spi- 
rit as the structure of the English language, 
er the number of words it contains, will 
permit? But [ have already occupied 
sufficient space, and with permission, will 
resume the subject in a future number. 


Hi. 


ENGLISH BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
INTELLIGENCE, 


Fernando Po.—Mr. Sturgeon says,—I 
am interestingly engaged at the present 
time in examining the candidates for bap- 
tism, eight in number; three males and 
five females. ‘Two of them are promising 
girls, who two years ago were fast hasten- 
ingtoruin. ‘The pleasing change wrought 
in them by the gospel is observed by all 
who know them. ‘They form part of my 
juvenile class, and are ranked among the 
teachers of our sabbath school. The reg- 
ularity of their attendance at the school, 
and the simplicity and ardor with which 
they instruct their classes, lead me to con- 
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clude that they will be made eminently 
useful in our neighborhood. A young 
man from Holland is also one of the can- 
didates. 'The labors of Brother Clarke 
were blessed to his conversion on board 
the ‘* Chilmark,” on her way to Fernando 
Po. As he has only been in Africa a few 
months, my knowledge of his character is 
imperfect; but he appears to be a diffi- 
dent, affectionate, zealous, and. truly pious 
youth. [shall baptize, (p. v.):on the 21st 
instant. We anticipate a refreshing sea- 
son. The absurd notion of religion not 
belonging to the young, is too. prevalent 
even now among the less informed of our 
people, though so much has been said upon 
the subject, both in public and in private. 
Yet it was. truly encouraging at our last 
church meeting, to witness the tender man- 
ner in which many of our friends spoke of 
receiving the youthful.fellowers of the Sa- 
viour into the church. 

Baptistsin France.—Mr. Jenkins writes : 
I was very desirous of knowing something 
about the few Baptisis which are in 
France. WhatI have been able to learn 
about them: is very little. Mr. Poulain, 
the evangelist supported by the Societe 
Evangelique at Boulogne, is a Baptist. 
It appears he is a pious man, and a good 
preacher. He is highly spoken of by ma- 
ny. Heknows a good deal about the Bap- 
tists which are about Lisle, in the north 
of France, as it appears he is from that 
part of the country, and was brought to the 
knowledge of the Saviour among them. 
From what he told me it would appear 
that there was, some years ago, a cheer- 
ing prospect in that part, and that much 
good was done, but that owing to dissen- 
sions, and the want of proper persons to 
direct them, their present state is not flour- 
ishing. It appears also that there are 
about half a dozen faithful Baptists in Ca- 
lais, but the English there are for the most 
part practical infidels. 

Rev. J. Tinson.—Our friends, both in 
England and in this island, will sympa- 
thize deeply with us on receiving the in- 
formation that our brother, the Rev. Joshua 
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Tinson, President of the Theological In- 
stitution at Calabar, met with an accident 
on Friday, October 18, by which his leg 
was dislocated. The leg has been set, and 
our brother, at the time of our leaving, 
was quite as well as could be anticipated 
in the circumstances in which he is placed. 
— Bap. Herald. 

Ceylon.— The Daniell Fund.—On the 
21st September a meeting was held at the 
Pettah Capel—Sir Anthony Oliphant in 
the chair—when it was resolved to erect 
a tablet in the chapel to the memory of 
Mr. Daniell, not to exceed in cost £20. 
The remainder of the fund, (about £300,) 
to be appropriated to Mr. D’s orphan 
children. A new chapel was opened at 
Matakooly, three miles from Colombo, on 
Sept. 27th. 

Jamaica.—A new meeting house, to 
seat 1200, was opened at Gurney’s Mount, 
August 28th. 


A FRENCH ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


Alexandre Ambrose Rochelle, was born 
and brought up in the town of Fougeres, 
France. Sixteen years of his life had 
passed away quietly, when close watchers 
began to suspect his sentiments, fearing 
much they were heretically inclined. A 
conference was immediately held between 
the parents and professed friends of Alex- 
andre on the one hand, and the priests and 
Levites, of the pope’s creation, on the 
other; the result of which conference was, 
the decision that Alexandre be sent to the 
convent at Ploermel, there to be more ful- 
ly initiated into the doctrines of his fore- 
fathers; there to breathe the solitary air 
of catholicism; and there to receive that 
further instruction necessary to qualify 
him to go forth, if approved, as a teacher 
The change did not effect all 
the priesthood desired. He did not, on all 
occasions, please histeachers. For though 
remarkably proficient in learning, even 
above his fellows, and though they had 
reason to hope great things of him, were 
he but steadfast, still, this last they doubt- 


of others. 
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ed when they observed his restlessness aad 
desire to be unshackled. 

But why was Alexandre so much out of 
hiselement? It appears that some months 
prior to his exclusion from all society, 
he met with a book of some celebrity in 
the pope’s domains, one part of which 
spoke of a sect called Anabaptists. Here 
he read that the Anabaptists acted in per- 
fect conformity with scripture and. primi- 
tive practice, in withholding the ordinance 
of baptism from children, and administer- 
ing it only to those who had believed, and 
by immersion. It appeared strange to 
him, that in one part of this work the Ana- 
baptists were commended above others for 
their close adherence to scripture, and in 
another condemned as heretics. From 


’ that moment he felt an ardent desire to 


meet with one of these supposed ‘here- 
tics,’ miscalled ‘+ Anabaptists.”” One 
beam of the light of truth having been re- 
flected through the midst of the ‘ dark- 
ness,’’ he desired to see the fulness of its 
shining power, and feel its warmth more 
and more. Hence his. restlessness at 
‘‘L’Institution de Ploermel.’”’ And as 
impressions made by the great Selecter 
of men and means are not easily effaced, 
so it was in the case before us, as the se- 
quel will disclose. 

On attaining the age of twenty, he had 
so risen in the esteem of his superiors, that 
corsidering him fully qualified, they de- 
cided to send him abroad, and forthwith 
furthered him to their colonies; first to 
Guadaloupe, and subsequently to Marti- 
nique. In his new sphere, the first thing 
to be attained was a knowledge of the ver- 
nacular tongue. The creole dialect, spo- 
ken by black and white, he acquired in 
less than three months. Fifty pupils 
were then committed to his charge at the 
first named island; and at a subsequent 


period, sixty, on his removal to Mar- 


tinique. These he daily instructed in the 
elements of general education and the 
principles of the Roman Catholic religion. 
His mild and winning way, at both islands, 
drew the affections of all his boys, and the 
universal esteem of their parents. Se 
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great was their esteem for him, that, when 
on the eve of departure, through ill health, 
the parents and children, one and all, fol- 
lowed him to the vessel with melting 
hearts; and, before they would permit 
him to leave, drew from him the promise 
of a quick return. 

All this time Alexandre’s conscience 
did not cease to smite. He knew, and 
felt deeply, too, that he was inculcating 
things he did not himself believe; such as 
absolution, penance, prayers to the saints, 
purgatory, &c., &c. While, therefore, 
he was surrounded by every thing exterior 
calculated to make him happy, he felt no 
peace within. 

About one year after landing on these 
islands, he entered into secret correspond- 
ence with a friend at Dominique, an En- 
glish colony, situated between the two 
French aforementioned; which corres- 
pondence tended to inform and enlighten 
the mind of Alexandre. He now formed 
a decision to escape to the ‘land of liber- 
ty.” He communicated his intentions to 
his friend; a reply was written and sent, 
but which, unhappily falling into the 
hands of the superintendent of the mission, 
the whole was disclosed. The chief di- 
rector’s previous opinions of Alexandre 
were corroborated, and he was consequent- 
ly kept under more strict watch than ever. 
But ‘*God’s ways are not our ways.” The 

_time was now come (two years having 
‘gone by) when God effected a deliverance 
for him. The elements and the fish 
brought back Jonah—the yellow fever 
‘brought back Alexandre. In two short 
weeks this dreadful disease so prostrated 
the strength of Alexandre as to render him 
helpless as a child. Medical advice was 
“taken, which was to return him immedi- 
‘ately to his native country, France. Ta- 
king ship, he sailed on board the *‘ Jupi- 
‘ter,’ from Martinique, with strict orders 
that, on landing on the shores of France, 
he should repair to his old seminary, 
 L’Institution de Ploermel.” He land- 
ed at Brest, in the month of March last, 
when, finding himself overcome by fa- 
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tigue, and thinking home more suitable to 
his languid condition, in the place of re- 
pairing to Ploermel, he made the best of 
his way towards the parental roof, where 
he was received with surprising delight 
into the bosom of his family. 

Neither the yellow fever nor sea sick- 
ness, had annihilated his craving desire 
to meet an Anabaptist. And now, being 
determined, if by any means possible, to 
satisfy it, he bought a passport, and, cross- 
ing from France, landed on the island of \ 
Jersey on the 14th of April last. 

Here he began to parade the town of 
St. Heliers, in all directions, in search of 
these—miscalled in the bishop’s book— 
‘¢ Anabaptists.”” He entered chapels of 
Ease, Independent, Wesleyan, and Catho- 
lic places of worship, inquiring if the Ana- 
baptists worshipped there; but, to his 
great disappointment, received continued 
answersin the negative. ‘Two weeks had 
thus gone by, and no appearance of suc- 
cess; when one sabbath afternoon, as the 
Lord would have it, still in search, he was 
walking past a meeting house, (that be- 
longing to the French Baptists,) in which 
he heard the sounds of voices. He re- 
traced his steps and entered. The service 
being that afternoon in the English lan- 
guage, he understood not what he heard; 
but waiting patiently, by and by he per- 
ceived the minister come down from the - 
pulpit, and after delivering a short address, 
descend into the water, and there immerse 
two or three believers in Christ. The 
priest’s book appeared as if reopened be- 
fore him; his long-cherished desire in- 
creased; and the solemnity of the scene 
so sealed the whole, that he immediately 
instituted inquiry as to who these could 
be; and learned that, though they were 
not ‘‘ Anabaptizers,’” they were the very 
people he had long desired to meet with ; 
the true immersers, called Baptists. Af- 
ter the service, he was introduced to the 
pastor of the French Baptist church, par- 
took of tea with him, and that evening, 
for the first time, sat under the sound of 
evangelical truth in his native tongue. 
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From that day until the 20th of May, 
he received daily instruction from the lips 
of one well qualified for such a work—the 
pastor’s wife. The bible—an unread book 
by him: before—now became his medita- 
tion day and night. The Lord, by his 
Spirit, in infinite mercy unfolded the truth 
to his mind; and so remarkably blessed 
were the instructions given, that a saving 
deliverance was effected of this long-be- 
nighted soul. His instructress. only sur- 
vived just long enough to be satisfied as to 
the reality of his attachment to the Saviour. 
He followed her last remains to the grave, 
supported by the hope of meeting his spi- 
ritual guide in-heaven. His petitions now 
to become a.visible member of the church 
of Christ, were frequent. To test his 
principles and character, the time was 
postponed till the 23d of June, when, after 
an admirable discourse, appropriate to the 
occasion, delivered by the French pastor, 
the Rev. John Carre, a touching address 
by Alexandre himself, and a few words 
by the administrator, he was publicly bap- 
tized, before a crowded audience, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Now is not this a remarkable case? Is 
not God raising up this young man for 
some peculiar work which he has in rea- 
diness for execution? Let us watch and 
see; and if indications arise, let our prayers 
and our aid be afforded. His heart is tru- 
ly humbled, penitent, and sincere; his 
cup of gratitude o’erflows; his soul burns 
with love to Jesus; and his only anxious 
desire is to be made useful in saving others. 
He said, ‘‘ Sir, I want no money; put 
clothes on my back and shoes on my feet, 
and send me forth. I am willing, Christ 
strengthening me, to bear all and do all 
for his sake.’’ Let us, then, pray fer him, 
and pray now, that God may direct his 
way, and make him a blessing to thou- 
sands of his unbelieving countrymen. 


The fervent prayer of the righteous 
man ayaileth much. 


ANALYSIS OF JOHN XVH.-- 
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ANALYSIS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CHAPTER 
OF JOHN. 


BY REV. JOHN JEFFERSON. 


The prayer of Christ in this chapter di- 
vides itself into two parts. 

First.—The prayer of Christ for him- 
self, ver. 1—5, where is, 

1. The object of address. 

2. The statement with which he pre- 
faces his prayer. 

3. The petition which he presents. 

4. The arguments by which it is urged ; 
viz: 

Ist. The glory of the Father; and 

2d. The salvation of the elect. 

Secondly.—His prayer for his disciples, , 
ver. 6—26, where we have | 

1, The themes of his ministry. 

2. The objects of his ministry. 

3. The effects of his ministry. 

2d. The body of the prayer, ver. 9— 
24, which, 

Ist. Refers to his work of intercession. 

2d. Specifies the objects of that inter- 
cession. 

3. Includes petitions, for 

1st. Their preservation, ver. 11—13. 

2dly. Their deliverance from the evil 
that is in the world, ver. 14—16. 

3dly. Their sanctification, ver. 17—19. 

4thly. Their unity, ver. 20—23; and 

5thly. Their eternal glory with him- 
self, ver. 24. 

3d. The conclusion of the prayer; which 
is composed of arguments designed to en- 
force the whole, ver. 25, 26. These are 
drawn from, 

Ist. The equity of the Divine Governor. 

2d. The ignorance of the world con- 
cerning him. 

3d. The Mediator’s knowledge of him. 

4th. The faith and obedience of those 
for whom he prays. 

5th. The fidelity of his mediatorial 
character; and, 

6th. ‘The end which he contemplates in 
his work of mediation. . 
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THE LATE DAVID NASMITH. 


Many of our ministers and other friends 
will long remember this devoted christian 
brother, who a few years ago visited the 
churches of the United States. From the 
following article, which we extract from 
that admirable periodical, Winke’s Repor- 
ter, it appears that he was a Baptist, but 
had never removed his connexion from 
the church he originally joined, as a con- 
sequence, his example was lost. Listen 
to his own statement in the following let- 
ter to his wife. 

We would add that his baptism took 
place after his leaving the United States. 


Davin Nasmitu.—We rejoice to be 
able to inform our readers of what many 
of them may not be aware—that David 
Nasmith, the founder of the general sys- 
tem of City Missions, was a Baptist—and 
this very gratifying fact we learn from the 
interesting account of his baptism, which 
took place in Dublin, in July, 1834, and 
which is written by himself, in a letter to 
his beloved wife. We are confirmed in 
the opinion which we have long held, that 
many Pedobaptists—we say not all—‘‘ sin 
in so long delaying the performance of 
what they believe. to be a duty”; and in 
this delay, ‘‘ bind themselves by a bond,” 
which humble and cheerful obedience to 
the ordinance of christian immersion, 
would immediately burst; and are ‘ hea- 
vily pressed”’ under ‘‘a load”? from which 
burial with Christ in immersion would 
set their ‘‘minds free.” Our quotation 
-marks are the words of Nasmith’s own 
confession. We would call the particu- 
lar attention of all to these parts of the 
narrative, and also to the remarks on Ew- 
ing and Wardlaw’s discourses on this sub- 
ject. While we admire the decision of 
character which Nasmith evinced in this 
act of obedience to the Saviour’s will, we 
cannot refrain from expressing our decided 
conviction that his resolution to remain in 
his former fellowship was wrong, and that 
many Baptists, by acting a similar part, 
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weaken. the influence, and hinder the 
spread of truth. We fervently wish that 
all who believe in and obey this holy or- 
dinance would come out and dwell among 
their own people. Nasmith candidly let 
out what we grieve to say is not altogether 
a secret, that ‘*many christian friends 
have a horror of those called Baptists.” 
Ts not this witness true? Is it not soeven 
in high places? The good Lord hasten 
the day when Ephraim shall cease to envy 
Judah, and when the watchman shall see 
eye to eye. | 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ENGLISH PULPIT 
THE REV. W. JAY OF BATH. 


Text, Psalm cxii. 10.—Unto the upright 
there artseth light in the darkness. 


‘* Godliness (says the Apostle) is profit- 
able for all things.’ Its advantages in- 
deed are principally future; but it has 
the promise of the life that now is, as well 
as of that which is to come. The inheri- 
tance is reserved in heaven, but even here 
the heirs of immortality have their remit- 
tances, and they are educated in a way 
becoming the grandeur of their eternal 
destiny, while their God now supplies all 
their need from the riches of his glory in 
Christ Jesus. Indeed religion must meet 
the present state of man, affording him se- 
curity in his present dangers, assistance in 
difficulties, relief in sorrows, and solace 
amidst his present grief; and so it does, 
and the believer may say with the church 
in the days of Micah, ‘* Rejoice not against 
me, O mine enemy, for though I fall I 
shall arise again ;’’ for unto the upright 
there ariseth light in the darkness. 

In my retirement, this afternoon, I have 
been thinking how I can best turn the 
passage to your advantage, and I came to— 
this determination ;— 

Ist. T'o give an outline of the character. 

2dly. To make a few remarks respect- 
ing it. 

3dly. In various instances to exemplify 
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the meaning of the blessedness and priv- 
ilege attached to it. 

The upright man is so, as it regards 
himself; he looks to his motives as well 
as his actions, and in particular in times 
of trial. 

He is so as it regards others. He isnot 
the fine marble chimney piece that hides 
asmoky chimney, nor the painted tomb 
that covers corruption and worms. 

He is so as it regards God, as to the 
path he treads, and the creed he embraces. 

2dly. We remark on this character— 
that this uprightness is not to be consider- 
ed as a particular grace or duty, but a gen- 
eral quality that is to attend every grace, 
and the performance of every duty. 

Such a character may be found con- 
nected with very considerable imperfec- 
tion. 

A mere pretender has nothing to do but 
to keep the front of his house white-wash- 
ed; but the real christian has to do with 
the internal apartments. We are not 
pleading an apology for sin, in God’s peo- 
ple; but there may be guilt where there 
is no guile, spots without taints ;. and there 
may be day, though there are clouds and 
motes in the sky. 

Such a character is by no means com- 
mon in the world and the church. No 
character is comparable in excellence to 
this. 

3dly. It is supposed that such a char- 
acter may be in darkness, and the prophet 
supposes he may walk in darkness, and 
have no light. But to the upright in 
heart there shall arise light in the dark- 
ness. 

Light in the darkness of Ignorance 

$ ns Perplexity 
Doubt 
Affliction 
Death 


* * * % * * 
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Keep close to the Saviour’s dear feet, 
(said Mr. J.) like Peter, crying, ‘‘ Lord 
save, or I perish,’ and by and by youshall 
find yourself in his bosom, saying with 
Thomas, ‘‘ My Lord, and my God.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ENGLISH PULPIT. 
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* — * * a * * 


God can deliver us without miracles, if 
not, we might look for them every week 
of our lives; for sooner all nature ghall 
change than one of his promises fail. 

# * * % * * 

When all hope is fled, then God dis- 
plays his glory on the dark ground of hu- 
man despair. None of God's people have 
a right to complain; butas theirsufferings 
abound, so will their consolations abound. 

% # * x * ¥ 

A martyr who had been once released 
from prison, when sent there a second 
time, addressed his wife who was weep- 
ing at his departure, and said, ‘‘ never 
mind my dear, for I found God there the 
first time.” 

* * x x # * 

Many I have known, who have wept 
upon the mountains of Zion, who have 
sung aloud in the valley of the shadow of 
death. 

The christian not only has peace in the 
issue, but peace in the passage. 

* * * * * % 

We see what a checquered scene, and 
mixed state, the experience of believers 
have on this earth. Nature is all dark. 
Glory is all bright. Grace is the medium 
of both. 


TRIBULATION. 


“6 We must through much tribulation enter 
the kingdom.—Acts xiv. 22. 


Through temptations and distress, 
Christians must to glory press : 
Throngs of saints are gone before, 
Followed every day by more. 


Let us be content to tread 

Where they lead, and where they led, 
Soon the rugged road is past, 

Heav’n will make amends at last. 


There, through everlasting days, 
We shall sing the Saviour’s praise ; 
All our toils and dangers o’er, 

We shall smile and weep no more. 


I. C. 
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SPEECH OF PATRICK HENRY. 


Sketches of Colonial history in Virginia— 
A corrupt ecclesiastical hierarchy—Per- 
secution and imprisonment of Bapitst 
Ministers—Singular Indictment— Three 
ministers defended by Patrick Henry— 
Speech on the occasion— Their discharge. 


From a venerable correspondent, the 
Rev. Tuomas S. Hinpe, now of Mount 
Carmel, Illinois, we have obtained a series 
of interesting facts and sketches of the Bap- 
tists of the ‘‘olden time” in Virginia and 
Kentucky. Amongst these is the outline 
of a sprEcH made by the distinguished 
Parrick Henry, at the trial of three 
Baptist ministers at Fredericksburg, Spot- 
sylvania county, about 1770. Before we 
give the statements and the speech, it is 
mecessary to adduce the evidence to sus- 
tain this scrap of history. 

Mr. Hinde is a native Virginian, but 
emigrated with his father, a distinguished 
physician and surgeon, to Kentucky, in 
his boyhood. For many years he has 
been connected with the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, a licensed, local preacher, 
and one of the earliest and principal wri- 
ters in the first periodicals established by 
that connexion. Some three or four years 


since he obtained a dismission from that 
E 


church, with a view to occupy what he 
calls ‘*‘ common protestant ground on evan- 
gelical principles.”” During a long and 
active life in Kentucky, Ohio, and Illinois, 
he has been most industriously engaged 
in gathering materials relative to the ear- 
ly history of the west. With habits of 
singular industry and care, he possesses a 
most tenacious memory. His writings 
and collections, portions of which we have 
seen, are voluminous, especially in the 
biography of the early pioneers of the 
west, amongst whom his personal ac- 
quaintance has been extensive. He has 
furnished us with several sheets in manu- 
script, from which we have selected the 
sketches we are about to lay before our 
readers. Some twenty-five years since, 
he visited the ** Old Dominion,”’ his native 
land, and gathered the facts from the old 
men then living. Of these, he refers par- 
ticularly to the statements of Mr. Bartlett 
Bennett, and Mr. William Ficklin, who 
were in the court house and heard Henry, 
and narrated the speech which Mr. Hinde 
has preserved in manuscript. Probably 
some of our Virginia correspondents may 
trace up the particulars. Possibly the 
very indictment, which, with such thrill- 
ing effect, Patrick Henry waved around 
his head, may yet be found on file amongst 
the colonial papers of Spotsylvania coun- 
ty- Both Semple and Benedict narrate 
several instances in which Mr. Henry, 
with patriotic zeal, defended the persecuted 
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Baptists, but neither mentions this in- 
stance. 


COLONIAL HIERARCHY. 


It ig known to our readers that the ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy of Virginia, before 
the revolution, was exceedingly despotic 
and oppressive. A branch of the English 
Episcopal hierarchy was first established 
in the colony of Virginia in 1623. Hach 
plantation or settlement was to have a 
house for the worship of God, and support 
by tithes a priest. In 1631, the legal sti- 
pend was ten pounds of tobacco and a 
bushel of corn from each taxable inhabi- 
tant, with every twentieth calf, kid, and 
pig. To preserve ‘* purity of doctrine, and 
unity of the church,” it was enacted that 
all ministers should conform to the Church 
of England, and no other persons were al- 
lowed to teach or preach publicly or pri- 
vately. All ‘*nonconformists’” were re- 
quired to depart from the colony. 

In 1665, a levy was made of fifteen 
pounds of tobacco on each poll, and pro- 
vision was made for ‘‘ glebes’’ and ‘ par- 
sonages.”” No minister was allowed to 
preach unless he had received ordination 
from some bishop in England. In 1721, 
the colonial legislature enacted that every 
minister, received into any parish by the 
vestry, should have an annual salary of 
16,000 pounds of tobacco, and glebes of 
not less than 200 acres were to be pro- 
vided in each parish. In 1757, a season 
of unusual failure in the tobacco crop, the 
staple of the colony, it was further enact- 
ed, that the clergyman should receive, at 
his option, a substitute in cash, equal to 
eighteen ‘shillings per hundred weight. 
This gave rise to the celebrated lawsuit 
in which Patrick Henry made his debut 
at the bar. 

Most of the parish priests who occupied 
the glebes and enjoyed the profits of the 
tobacco law, were any thing else than min- 
isters of the gospel of Christ. Many of 
them were lamentably immoral. ‘They 
were frequently the second and third sons 
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of decayed English or Irish families, wha 
in talents and moral character were un- | 
fitted for a place in the army or navy, but 
through the influence of their friends and | 
some accommodating bishop, could obtain | 
‘holy orders,” on condition of becoming 
chaplains in the colonies, and accepting | 
of the tobacco stipend. We need only re- | 
fer to their own talented and impartial | 
historian, in the ‘* Contributions to Eccle- | 
siastical History,” for proof of the charac- 
ter of a large proportion of these colonial | 
clergy. 
The Baptists were the most numerous | 
class of dissenters, and the first to resist | 
the established hierarchy. Their minis-_ 


ters were generally poor men, warm-| 


hearted and affectionate, and spent much | 


f 


time in gratuitous services in promoting | 
the spiritual welfare of their fellow men. | 
It is not certain that there was ever an 
existing law in the colony of Virginia that | 
authorized the imprisonment of any per-| 
son for preaching the gospel. The law | 
for preserving peace and order, and to 
‘‘preserve the purity of doctrince, and 
unity of the church,” was so construed, 
and whenever preachers were apprehend-) 
ed and imprisoned, it was done by virtue 
of a peace warrant. 

The first conviction and actual imprison-_ 
ment under this construction of law, was 
in Spotsylvania county, on the 4th of 
June, 1768, when John Waller, Lewis 
Craig, James Childs, and others, were 
dragged before the magistrates and bound 
over for trial. Three days after they were 
put on their trial as ‘disturbers of the 
peace.” The prosecuting attorney made 
this formidable charge. ‘* May it please 
your worships, these men are great dis- 
turbers of the peace; they cannot meet a 
man in the road, but they must ram a text 
of scripture down his throat.” Elder 
Waller made an ingenious and able de- 
fence, and perplexed the judges to know) 
what to do with these singular criminals. 
They offered to release them, if they 
would pledge themselves to preach no 
more in that county. Of course they re- 
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fused this pledge, and were sent to: jail, 
and closely imprisoned forty-three days, 
and finally liberated by the authority of 
the deputy governor, Hon. John Blair. 
Others were imprisoned in other counties, 
and at various times from 1768 to 1775. 
From the time that Patrick Henry drove 
the clergy from the court house in Hano- 
ver, to the revolutionary war, he was not 
only the friend of liberty and foe to every 
form of oppression, but also a firm friend 
of the persecuted Baptists. Mr. Hinde 
tn his sketches, says, ‘‘ The parsons’ case 
had but recently been disposed of, when 
Henry discovered that others also felt the 
heavy hand of oppression; that the rights 
of conscience, as well as of property, had 
been invaded by these who held the au- 
thority of law; that the Baptists, (called 
by others Anabaptists,) were afflicted, and 
that for preaching the gospel contrary to 
the regulations of the established church, 
many were persecuted, arrested, imprison- 
ed, and some almost starved to death on 
bread and water.” 

Mr. Hinde did not learn from his in- 
formers whether the successful defence of 
Mr. Henry was at the liberation from pri- 
son of Waller, Craig, and Childs, before 
referred to, or on another similar occasion. 
Mr. Ficklin’s account, who lived near 
Fredericksburg, and was present on the 
occasion, gives the names of ‘+ Lewis 
Craig, Joseph Craig, and Aaron Bledsoe.” 
Mr. Bennett, who also was present, and 
gave from memory the ‘‘speech,”’ did not 
give the names of the persecuted preach- 
ers, but states ‘‘ three Baptist preachers.”’ 
Be this as it may, an indictment had been 
issued against them for ‘‘ preaching the 
gospel of the Son of God,” contrary to the 
statute in that case provided, and there- 
fore disturbers of the peace. The clerk 
was reading the indictment in a slow and 


| formal manner, and as he pronounced the 


: 
A 
) 


crime with emphasis, ‘* For preaching the 


| gospel of the Son of God,’ when a plain 
dressed man, who had just rode up to the 


‘within the bar. 


: 
: 


court house, entered and took his seat 
He was known to the 
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court and lawyers, but a stranger to the 
mass of spectators, who had gathered on 
the occasion. This was Patrick Hen- 
RY, who, on hearing of this prosecution, 
had rode some fifty or sixty miles from his 
residence in Hanover county, to volunteer 
his services in their defence. He listened 
to the further reading of the indictment 
with marked attention, the first sentence 
of which that had caught his ear, was, 
‘‘ For preaching the gospel of the Son of 
God.”” When it was finished, and the 
prosecuting attorney had submitted a few 
remarks, Henry arose, reached out his 
hand and received the paper, and address- 
ed the court. 


PATRICK HENRY’S SPEECH. 


May it please your worships: I think 
I heard read by the prosecutor as | entered 
this house the paper I now hold in my 
hand. If 1 have rightly understood, the 
king’s attorney of this colony has framed 
an indictment for the purpose of arraign- 
ing and punishing by imprisonment, three 
inoffensive persons before the bar of this 
court, for a crime of great magnitude—as 
disturbers of the peace. May it please 
the court, what did I hear read? Did I 
hear it distinctly, or was it a mistake of 
my own? Did I hear an expression, as 
if a crime, that these men, whom your 
worships are about to try for a misdemea- 
nor, are charged with, what!’’—and con- 
tinuing in a low, solemn, heavy tone, ‘* for 
preaching the gospel of the Son of God!’’ 
Pausing, amidst the most profound silence 
and breathless astonishment, he slowly 
waved the paper three times around his 
head, when lifting his hands and eyes to 
heaven, with peculiar and impressive en- 
ergy he exclaimed, ‘‘GreatGop!’’ The 
exclamation—the action—the burst of feel- 
ing from the audience, were all overpow- 
ering. Mr. Henry resumed: 

‘‘ May it please your worships—In a 
day like this, when truth is about to burst 
her fetters—when mankind are about to 
be aroused to claim their natural and in_ 
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alienable rights—when the yoke of oppres- 
sion that has reached the wilderness of 
America, and the unnatural alliance of 
ecclesiastical and civil power, are about 
to be dissevered—at such a period, when 
liberty—liberty of conscience, is about to 
awake from her slumberings and inquire 
into the reason of such charges as I find 
exhibited here to-day in this indictment!” 
Another fearful pause, while the speaker 
alternately cast his sharp, piercing eyes 
on the court and the prisoners,—and re- 
sumed: ‘If I am not deceived, according 
to the contents of the paper I now hold in 
my hand, these men are accused of 
‘ preaching the gospel of the Son of God,’ 
—Great Gop!”—Another long pause, 
while he again waved the indictment 
around his head—while a deeper impres- 
sion was made on the auditory. Resum- 
ing his speech—‘t May it please your 
worships: There are periods in the history 
of man, when corruption and depravity 
have so long debased the human charac- 
ter, that man sinks under the weight of 
the oppressor’s hand and becomes his ser- 
vile—his abject slave; he licks the hand 
that smites him ; he bows in passive obe- 
dience to the mandates of the despot, and 
in this state of servility he receives his fet- 
ters of perpetual bondage. But, may it 
please your worships, such a day has pass- 
ed away! From that period, when our 
fathers left the land of their nativity for 
settlement in these American wilds—for 
LIBERTY—for civil and religious liberty— 
for liberty of conscience—to worship his 
Creator according to his conceptions of 
heaven’s revealed will; from the moment 
he placed his foot on the American conti- 
nent, and in the deeply imbedded forests 
sought an asylum from persecution and 
tyranny—from that moment, despotism 
was crushed ; her fetters of darkness were 
broken, and heaven decreed that man 
should be free—free to worship God ac- 
cording to the bible. Were it not for this, 
in vain have been the efforts and sacrifices 
of the colonists; in vain were all their suf- 
ferings and bloodshed to subjugate this new 
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world, if we, their offspring, must still be 
oppressed and persecuted. But may it 
please your worships, permit me to in- 
quire once more, for what are these men 
about to be tried? This paper says, ‘ For 
preaching the gospel o! the Son of God.’ 
Great God! For preaching the gospel of 
the Saviour to Adam’s fallen race.” And 
in tones of thunder, he exclaimed, ** WHAT 
LAW HAVE THEY VIOLATED?” While 
the third time, in a slow, dignified man- 
ner, he lifted his eyes to heaven, and 
waved the indictment around his head. 
The court and audience were now wrought 
up to the most intense pitch of excitement. 
The face of the prosecuting attorney was 
pallid and ghastly, and he appeared un- 
conscious that his whole frame was agi- 
tated with alarm; while the judge, in a 
tremulous voice, put an end to the scene, 
now becoming excessively painful, by the 
authoritative declaration, ‘ Sheriff, dis- 
charge those men.” 

The déseendants of Patrick Henry are 
now members of Baptist churches; and, 
it is a fact worth recording, that in those 
counties in Virginia, where Baptists were 
once persecuted—treated as the offscour- 
ing of the earth, and their preachers were 
imprisoned and painfully suffered—and 
were maltreated by ruthless violence, 
which, in modern times, and in reference 
to other objects, has assumed the name of 
‘* Lynch-law,”—in those counties, Bap- 
tists are not only numerous and influen- 
tial, but they constitute almost the entire 
religious population of that district. Veri- 
ly, what hath God wrought? 

IME P. 

Philadelphia, March 25, 1845. 


Evangelical repentance is the begin- 
ning of moral health in the soul. The 
divine physician then first achieves the 
victory over the moral diseases, which 
were before incurable; and the balm of 
Gilead begins to restore its decayed and 
ruined faculties—Dr. Dwight. 
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LETTER OF REV. JOHN RIPPON TO THE 
REV. DR. MANNING. 


Rev’p AND Dear Sir: 


I have long wished for an opportunity 
of introducing myself to you, and to sey- 
eral other brethrenon yourside of ye Atlan- 
tic, and as God in his previdence has now 
put an end to y® late bloody and unrigh- 
teous war, and opened a free communica- 
tuon between this country and America, 
I take ye liberty, by y® hands of your 
neighbour, Mr. Chace,:who speaks in y® 
highest terms of you, Messrs. Stillman, 
Gano, &c., of soliciting such a christian 
correspondence as your wisdom may sug- 
gest, and your large connexions and many 
avocations may permit. 

T’o describe myself is a work less proper 
than what I wish to be employed in, but 
as it is probable my name has never 
reached your ears, it may not be altogeth- 
er improper to hint that I was born at Ti- 
verton, in Devonshire, about forty miles 
from Plymouth, and about sixteen from 
Upottery, where my father is minister. 
I was called by grace, I trust, when about 
sixteen years of age, became a student at 
Bristol, under y® Rev. Messrs. Hugh and 
Caleb Evans, when I was between seven- 
teen and eighteen, and continued there be- 
tween three and four years. After y® death 
of Dr. Gill was invited thence to Town, 
as a probationer amongst his people, and 
avith them have been comfortably settled 
as pastor for more than eleven years. The 
church now consists of about three hun- 
dred members, many of whom are very 
‘ively, affectionate, and evangelical. The 
declaration of their faith and practice 

which they made at their admission, is at 
y® close of y® three volumes of sermons 
und tracts accompanying this, your recep- 
ion of which will do me an honour, if you 
consider them as a small token of y® great 
iffection I bear you asa faithful and hon- 
mred servant of our illustrious Master. 
Whatever skepticism attacks my mind, 
f this I am certain, that there are breth- 
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ren in your country, ‘‘whom having not 
seen, I love’’; this has frequently turned 
to me for a testimony of my having passed 
from death unta life. Nor did I, least of 
all, experience this in ye year 1780, when 
Mr. Wallin (who left earth for heaven in 
y°® beginning of y® year 1783) received a 
letter from Boston containing an account 
of a great revival through New-England, 
&c., in which it was said Mr. Winchester 
was very instrumental. I sent this ac- 
count to Mr. Evans, of Bristol, and he 
printed an extract of it in y® following 
Western Association letter. It afforded a 
joy amongst many churches better felt 
than described. Some of us thought with 
pleasure on Isaiah lix. 19. But alas! the 
next account we hear is that this useful 
man has wofully changed his sentiments. 
Lord, whatis man? A sermon of Mr. 
Winchester’s, called ‘* y° outcasts comfort- 
ed,”’ on Isaiah Ixvi. 5, has been reprinted 
here, with an appendix, said to be writ- 
ten by one Clarke, a mystic ; it contains 
observations on y® seventh trumpet, and a 
dissertation on y® altar of brass, called 
Ariel, &c. My heart has been grieved 
for y® good man, and | have wept in secret 
places on his account. Is it true that Mr. 
Morgan Edwards, to whom I intend wri- 
ting soon, has printed a book in vindica- 
tion of him? 

I believe all our Baptist ministers in 
town, excepting two, and most of our 
brethren in ye country were on y®side of 
y® Americans in y® late dispute. But 
sorry, very sorry were we to hear y® col- 
lege was a hospital, and y® meeting houses 
were forsaken, and occupied for civil or 
martial purposes. We wept when ye 
thirsty plains drank y® blood of your de-. 
parted heroes, and y® shout of a king was 
amongst us, when your well fought bat- 
tles were crowned with victory. And to 
this hour we believe that y® independence 
of America will for a while secure y® lib- 
erty of this country, but that if ye conti- 
nent had been reduced, Britain would nat 
long have been free. 

The last Warren Associational letter J 
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have seen is dated 1779; it came with 
Mr. Backus’ History. Since then many 
important things must have happened, 
and it may be there is much good news 
to be conveyed to:us respecting our sister 
churches in y¢ wilderness. Glad should I 
be to hear of y® suecess ef ye gospel, and 
ye prosperity of y® college. When shall 
y° priests of Zion be clothed with salva- 
tion, and her saints shout aloud for joy. 
O Lord, let ‘‘ thy kingdom come,” let it 
spread through all ye world, and partic- 
ularly let it come in my heart, and in ye 
heart of thy honoured servant for whom 
these lines are designed. 

If I am not mistaken ye Baptist interest 
in this country is more flourishing than ye 
Presbyterian or Independent. In most of 
our churches, there is a cordial attachment 
to ye truth as it is in Jesus, attended with 
a greater liberality towards others who 
differ from us, than was formerly express- 
ed. May a christian contention for ye 
truth, and a generous catholicism for ever 
walk hand in hand, that unconverted men 
may have reason again to say, ‘*see how 
these christians love.” 

This afternoon I have been employed 
in packing books as under: 

Gill’s Sermons and Tracts, 3 vols., blue 
boards, for yourself. 

Do In sheets, for that much respected 
man, Mr. Stillman, of Boston. 

A dozen of Watts’ Hymns and Psalms, 
and a halfdozen Bibles and as many Tes- 
taments, to be disposed of as you think fit. 
Gill should have been bound neatly, but 
as Mr. Chace is likely to sail Monday 
morning, it cannot be done. Will you 
do me ye favour of making this apology to 
Mr. Stillman if I have not time to write 
him, as I fear I shall not, for it is Satur- 
day evening, 9 o’clock now, and it was 
past 8 before I began this hasty scrawl. 

With y’ above I have sent three prints 
of y® Rev. Dr. Gill, another of ye late 
Rey. Hugh Evans, my much esteemed 
tutor, and another of myself. I have not 
time to get them glazed and packed. The 
two first deserve a respectful place in y@ 
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college, and ye last courts no situation but 
a place of solitude under your hospitable 
roof. 

I shall be much obliged to you to cir- 
culate y® proposals which relate to Sau- 
rin and Claude, and to notice ye adver- 
tisement of Gill’s books which I have sent. 
If any of your friends want any of them, 
I can procure them at booksellers’ price, 
considerably cheaper than ye printed list. 
It will rejoice me to be of any service to 
them, and more especially if they are poor 
ministers. I have not time to read this. 
over now, as a person has been waiting: 
for it while I write. Excuse my haste; 
remember me respectfully, if you please,. 
to Mr. Howell, your assistant; pray for’ 
me, and write me y® first opportunity, and 
be assured I think it a great felicity to’ 
have any good reason to subscribe my- 
self your affectionate brother and servaut,. 

Joun Rippon. | 
Granger Road, South- 2? 
wark, May 1,1784. 4 


I am this week thirty-three years of age.| 


Brza'’s ApmirED Epigram uPron Lu- 
THER. 


Roma orbem domuit; Roma sibi Papa 
subegit! 

Viribus illa suis, fraudibis iste suis. | 

Quanto isto major Lutherus, major et 
illa; 

Istum illanque uno qui domuit calamo! 

I nunc! Alciden memorato, Grecia men- 
dax; | 

Lutheri ad calamun ferrea clava nihil. 


TRANSLATION. 


Rome tamed the world; yet Rome the 
Pope hath aw’d ; 

She rose by force, but he by holy fraud. 

Greater than both, how much was Luthe 
when 

He vanquished both with nothing but ¢ 
pen! 

Go, fabling Greece, and bid Alcides know 

His club, as Luther’s pen, gave no suet 
blow. | 
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ON THE ATONEMENT. 


Let any impartial inquirer take up 
ihe Holy Scriptures, and ask, whither do 
all the contents of these ancient writings 
tend? History, prophecy, miracles, the 
ceremonies of the Old, and reasonings 
«f the New Testament; ‘tne legislation of 
Moses, and the mission of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; to what do they all tend? What 
is theiraim? The proper answer would 
be, Their professed end is to give glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men. Grand design! 
Founded on the surest principles, the per- 
fections of God; painted in all the finely 


«olored imagery of the prophets; some-- 


times reigning in all the solidity of rea- 
son; sometimes rolling in all the majesty 
ofsong; here, glimmering in atype; there, 
blazing in a promise; yonder, set to mu- 
sic by angelic spirits, and constituting 
the melody of Zion. The statutes and 
ordinances of the Lord are all wisely, 
mercifully, and, justly adapted to the mo- 
ral circumstances of mankind; and most 
evidently appointed, to give them the 
knowledge of salvation by Jesus Christ. 
When, therefore, we compare scripture 
with scripture ; when we behold the sym- 
bols of a former dispensation, as represent- 
ing the objects of christianity; and the 
ceremonial Jaw, as exhibiting the princi- 
ples of the gospel; when we see the most 


delightful anticipations of the prophets re- 


alized in the triumph of Jesus over all the 
powers of darkness;—we observe one 
grand, uniform, and perfect system of 
theology pervading the whole revelation 
of God to the different ages of the world. 
The religion of the bible is the manifesta- 
tion of a boundless mercy to apostate 
creatures; and the exercise of that mercy 


_is founded upon principles of the strictest 


justice in the government of God. When 


St. Paul, therefore, speaks on the subject 
of asinner’s justification before God, he 


combines and harmonizes grace and truth 
in that important doctrine. (Rom. iil. 
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26.) When he enters upon the sufferings, 
the death, and the resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, he tells us, that he says 
“ none other things than those which Mo- 
ses in the law and the prophets did say 
should come.” (Acts xxvi. 22, 23.) Eve- 
ry age of the world, and every people un- 
der heaven, have had their priesthood, 
their sacrifices, their humble confessions 
of sin, and their hopes of pardoning mer- 
cy; these hopes have been either faint or 
strong, clear or obscure, according to the 
light which has been possessed at the time 
of their exercise. Under the glimmer of 
mere tradition. they would naturally be 
attended with much doubt and uncertain- 
ty ; but under the fuil blaze of a divine 
revelation, they would rise to a high de- 
gree of assurance. 

The commands of God to the’ children 
of Israel were express, and scarcely sus- 
ceptible of misconception ; but the heathen 
world were not so highly privileged as the 
seed of Jacob, and therefore the theologi- 
cal sentiments of pagans were very crude 
and erroneous. However, it was agreed 
by all, that sacrifices were requisite to pu- 
rify the human soul, and render a sinner 
acceptable to God. This is the doctrine 
of tradition, as well as of revelation, and 
became universally adopted. It is the 
doctrine of atonement, and that doctrine 
we are now particularly called upon to 
consider. It was said of the high priest 
under the law, ‘‘ he shall make an atone- 
ment for the holy sanctuary, and he shall 
make an atonement for the tabernacle of 
the congregation, and for the altar; and 
he shall make an atonement for the priests 
and for all the people of the congregation.” 
In directing our attention to the doctrine 
of atonement, we must endeavor to ascer- 
tain its origin—to prove its necessity—to 
show its universal application in religious 
exercises—and to set forth the only victim 
by which sin was actually expiated. 

I. We must endeavor to ascertain the 
origin of atonement. 

Before we proceed, however, with this 
inquiry, it will be proper to define the term 
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itself, that we may understand its scrip- 
tural meaning, and divest the subject of 
verbal ambiguity. An atonement denotes 
a satisfaction made for an injury that has 
been done, or a right that has been vio- 
lated; and in consequence of that satisfac- 
tion, the party aggrieved, and the offender 
that is accused, and even convicted of 
transgression, are perfectly reconciled. 

The Hebrew word rendered atonement. 
signifies a covering, and intimates that 
our iniquities are screened from the hand 
of divine justice. Now, then, the question 
is, whence originated the doctrine of atone- 
ment? Was it the invention of man, or 
was it an institution appointed by God? 
Is it to be attributed to the creature, or 
ascribed to the Creator? Did it spring 
from earth, or come down from heaven? 
On this point, as well as on every other 
that comes under human investigation, 
there is a diversity of opinion. Infidels 
have considered it as having originated in 
superstition ; and as if they themselves 
were destitute of honest principles, which 
ieads them to question the motives of oth- 
ers, they have charged the priesthood with 
the invention of the atonement, that these 
sacerdotal personages might share in the 
offerings presented to God, and live in ease 
and luxury at the people’s expense. But 
we ask, where is their authority for these 
evilsurmisings? What history have they 
consulted, or what authentic record can 
they produce to substantiate their accusa- 
tion? We can neither take mere pre- 
sumptions for solid proofs, nor admit of 
the skeptical sneer, that ‘the priesthood 
went snacks with the Deity in his offer- 
ings,” as attesting a false position. Some 
persons have regarded man as naturally 
grateful to God for the blessings of his 
providence, and, at the same time, con- 
scious of imperfections in the face of the 
Almighty; therefore these people have 
supposed, that a sense of obligation led to 
the eucharistical offerings, and a convic- 
tion of sin to the expiatory sacrifices. But 
is it true that man is naturally a being 
possessed of gratitude to God for the con- 
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stant manifestations of his divine goodness? 
Will he not rather complain of hardships: 
and inconveniences, than express his 
thanksgivings for mercies? And as toa 
conviction of sin leading him to take away 
the life of an innocent creature, to appease 
the anger of the Lord, we would rather’ 
conclude that he would have deemed the 
shedding of blood an aggravation of his 
guilt than otherwise. But, as it cannot 
be denied, that God commanded the chil- 

dren of Israel to make atonement of ini- 

quity by animal sacrifices, it has beer 
presumed, that he did it merely as a mat- 

ter of accommodation, not that he approv! 
ed of the thing itself, but found it necessa’ 
ry, to prevent his own people falling inte 

the idolatry of the heathen. It is main 
tained, indeed, that ‘¢ Moses enjoined thest 

things upon them for the hardness of thei’ 
hearts, and in consideration to the very 
evil customs to which they had been ha’ 
bituated in Egypt, that as they could nd 
refrain from offering sacrifices, they migh 
offer them to God, and not to demons.‘ 
But, if the shadows of good things to come 
were a mere accommodation to the im 
proper prejudices and customs of the time 
may not the substance itself be considere* 
And re€ 
ligion, instead of being founded upon prir 
ciples of immutable equity and eterng 
rectitude, degenerate into a system of ex 
pediency? But whatever may have bat 
instead of the first sacrifices having bee 
presented by man to God, ‘as demor 
strations of gratitude, expressions of per 
itence, or means of conciliating favor,”— 
we disclaim all such pretensions on th 
part of man; and ascribe the origin ( 
sacrifices to the Almighty : to him, and? 
him alone, we attribute the atonemen| 
‘‘That by any conceivable appropriatic 
or disposal of animals or vegetables, thos 
animals or vegetables should be conside| 
ed as given to an invisible and spiritu: 
being, without some previous appointme 
associating the ideas and establisbing | 
connexion between the act and the pu’ 
pose, is a conjecture which derives 1 


as 2 mere aecommodation too? 
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imaginary case, to which the history of 
man furnishes no parallel.” * * * * 
| ‘The improbability of sacrifices having 
\sprung from human invention, applies to 
sacrificial oblations of every kind; but 
presses with peculiar force on those which 
involve the destruction of animal life. 
That the Creator would be honored or ap- 
peased by the slaughter of his creatures, 
without his command or permission, is 
one of the most unnatural of all supposi- 
tions. It is evident from the language of 
the scripture, that animal food formed no 
part of human sustenance till after the 
deluge, when, for the first time, God grant- 
ved it to Noah and his posterity. (Gen. 1. 
29, 30, and ix. 3.) And if the slaughter 
yof animals in sacrifice was not a divine 
institution, and killing them for food had 
mot yet been permitted, what reason can 
be assigned for believing, that before the 
‘flood men had any more right to take 
jaway the lives of the brutes than they 
had the lives ofeach other? Unacquaint- 
ed with the true origin of a right which 
has been practised from time immemo- 
rial, the more intelligent and philosophical 
heathens, Pythagoras, Plato, and others, 
‘wondered how an institution so dismal 
and abhorrent frem the divine nature, as 
\it appeared to them, could enter into the 
‘minds of men, and diffuse itself through 
the world.” ‘This difficulty, inexplica- 
ible as it is on the principles of reason, 
completely disappears in the light of reve- 
lation.” - The origin of the atonement is 
too high in its antiquity for human inven- 
tion. Man had scarcely become a crim- 
‘inal, and listened to the curse pronounced 
‘upon himself and his posterity, in conse- 
/quence of transgression, before the decla- 
, ration of mercy dropped upon the astonish- 
ed ear, and the way of salvation was re- 
vealed to his mind through an atonement 
for his sin. Thence we read of the skins 
-of victims on that occasion, as the clothing 
of our first pacents; and we find their im- 
mediate offspring presenting their different 
‘oblations to God. ‘‘And the Lord hac 
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probability from experience; it is ‘“an| respect unto Abel and to his offering.” 


(Gen. ili. 21, and iv. 3, 4.) 

Having thus ascertained the origin of 
the atonement, we now proceed, 

II. To. prove its necessity. This is 
evident from its appointment, and the ex- 
press declaration of holy writ, that ** with- 
out shedding of blood is no remission.” 
(Heb. ix. 22.) The law of God is inflex- 
ible in its requisition, and prevents the 
sinner’s entrance into the kingdom of hea- 
ven. Itstands as with atwo edged sword, 
to cut down the criminal without mercy 5 
and rolls the thunder of Sinai over his 
head in ten-fold vengeance. The lan- 
guage of the Jaw is, ** Man must die.”— 
‘* Die he, or justice must; unless for him 
some other able, and as willing, pay the 
rigid satisfaction, death for death.” The 
rectitude of divine government, the char- 
acter of God, the perfection of heaven in 
the exercise of mercy, the dispensation of 
Moses, the uniform testimony of the pro- 
phets, and the whole scheme of human 
redemption, appear as so many clear, 
faithful, and unshaken witnesses in sup- 
port of the great doctrine of the atonement, 
as necessary for the remission of sin. God 
did not adopt a system of sacrifices from 
the heathen, to keep the children of Israel 
from idolatry ; but he instituted a system 
of his own, to show the union of his mer- 
cy with the claims of his justice, in the 
salvation of a ruined world: and pagans 
borrowed of him; but they corrupted the 
streams of an original fountain of purity, 
and by the darkness of tradition, they wan- 
dered far from the way of life. Dr. Bates 
observes, ‘* The life of the law depends 
upon its execution; for impunity occasions 
a contempt of justice, and by extenuating 
sin in the account of men, encourages to 
its free commission. If pardon be easily 
obtained, sin will be easily committed. 
Crimes unpunished seem authorized. 
‘The first temptation was prevalent by 
persuasion that no punishment would fol- 
low. Besides, if upon bold violation of 


‘the law no punishment were inflicted, not 


only the glory of God’s holiness would be 
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obscured, as if he did not love righteous- 
ness and hate sin, but suffered the con- 
tempt, and the commission of the other, 
without control; but it would either re- 
flect upon his wisdom, as if he had not 
upon just reason, established an alliance 
between the offence and the penalty; or 
upon his power, as if he were not able to 
vindicate the rights of heaven.”’ It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that there can be no for- 
giveness without an atonement. And now 
let us proceed : 
III. To show its universal application 
in religious exercises. ‘And he shall 
make an atonement for the holy sanctua- 
ry, and he shall make an atonement fer 
the tabernacle of the congregation, and for 
the altar; and he shall make an atone- 
ment for the priests, and for all the people 
of the congregation.”” The ancient taber- 
nacle was divided into three parts ;. there 
was the court, where the brazen altar of 
burnt offering stood, and also the brazen 
laver, in which the priests washed the 
sacrifices, and purified themselves when’ 
they came and offered them upon the al- 
tar. (Ex. xxvii. 1; xxx. 17-223 xxxvill. 
1-21; xl. 28-34.) Separated from this 
court by a veil, was the first tent or taber- 
nacle, called the sanctuary, or holy place, 
where the daily service was performed ; 
and inward of this, and separated by a 
veil, was the holy of holies, into which 
none but the high priest was permitted to 
enter, and he only once in the year; and 
that was on the day of annual atonement. 
(Lev. xvi. 2. Heb. ix. 7,) On that oc- 
casion it was that he made an atonement 
for the holy sanctuary, because of the un- 
cleanness of the children of Israel, for 
though they did not personally enter, their 
sins were brought thither: he made an 
“atonement for the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, that is, the holy place in which 
the priests and Levites daily ministered : 
he made an atonement for the altar of in- 
ecense; and he made an atonement for 
both priests and people. The application 
of the atonement was universal; there was 
not a service performed, not an object 


used, not an individual employed in sacred’ 
things, nor one professor of righteousness 
amongst the many thousands of Israel, 
that did not require an atonement for the 
removal of impurity. ‘For when Moses 
had spoken every precept according to the 
law, he took the blood of calves, and 
of goats, with water, and scarlet wool, 
and hyssop, and sprinkled both the book | 
and all the people, saying, This is the | 
blood of the testament which God had en- 
joined unto you. Moreover, he sprinkled — 
likewise with blood both the tabernacle | 


and all the vessels of the ministry, and 
almost all things are by the law purged | 
with blood.’ (Heb. ix. 19-22.) | 
The universality of the atonement in its | 
application in religious exercises, implies | 
a general imperfection in man in the dis- 
charge of sacred duties; and, at the same | 
time, it is a provision kindly made to meet | 
his circumstances, and afford him conso- | 
lation under his deepest distresses. We | 
come to the mercy seat of God in prayer ; : 
but our petitions are often cold, formal, | 
perplexed, and wandering; therefore the 
mercy seat is sprinkled with the blood of | 
atonement, that we die not, (Lev. xvi. 13, 
14,) but have our iniquities cancelled, and 
receive the tokens of Jehovah’s favor. 
The word of God is pure, but the moment 
we touch it, it is brought into immediate | 
contact with defilement; therefore, the 
book itself is sprinkled with blood, that our | 
manner of handling it, and’ perusing its | 
pages, may be forgiven. (Exod. xxiv. 8.) | 
Our sweetest incense of praise to the Al- | 
mighty is mingled and marred with many 
imperfections; therefore, the altar on | 
which it ascends is cleansed with the 
blood of atonement, to render it accepta- | 
ble. (Lev. xvi. 18.) The high priest, 
notwithstanding his official dignity, his 
sacerdotal vestments, and his nearness of 
access to God, is still the subject of moral | 
infirmity; and therefore he must present | 
an atonement for himself. (Lev. xvi. 11— 
24.) Andas the whole congrégation stand | 
involved in one ruin, there is a general | 
atonement made to expiate their guilt, and | 
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to resture them to God and to happiness. 
The atonement, then, is of universal ap- 
plication in religious exercises; it extends 
to every age of the world in its efficacy; 


it is absolutely requisite for every class of 


human society; and without its accept- 
ance, no mancan be saved. But we must 
now proceed, 

IV. To set forth the only victim by 
which sin was actually expiated. Not- 
withstanding the rivers of blood that were 
shed during the four thousand years that 
preceded the incarnation of Jesus Christ, 
notwithstanding the myriads of living 
ereatures that had been sacrificed when 
the new dispensation was introduced, they 
were unable te cleanse one human con- 
science from defilement. ‘For it is not 
possible that the blood of bulls and of goats 
should take away sins.’’ (Heb. x. 4.) 
They could render a man externally, cere- 
monially, or symbolically clean; (Heb. 
ix. 13,) that is, if by the touch of a dead 
body, or a leprosy, &c., any person was 
defiled, and excluded the camp in conse- 
quence of his ritual or physical impurity, 
he could be restored to the privileges of 
the congregation, afler a certain time, or 
on the removal of his complaint, by pre- 
senting his offering according to the law 
of Moses: (Lev. xiv. 3;) but for moral 
offences, there never was, nor ever will be, 
any atonement but the death of Jesus 
Christ. The victims of the ancient dis- 
pensation were the mere emblems of his 
one offering; and when they were pre- 
sented to God in a proper spirit, the wor- 


shipper directed his thoughts to the Re- 


deemer for the remission of sin. They 
were shadows of good things to come, but 
Christ is the body. (Col. ii. 17, and Heb. 
x. 1.) ‘The Lord hath laid en him the 
iniquity of us all.’”’ (Isa. liii. 6.) On the 
imputation of guilt to Christ, however, we 
must carefully distinguish between legal 
answerableness and blameworthiness. It 
is only in the former sense, and not by 
“any means in the latter, that sin can be 
charged to the account of Jesus. He was 
a sin offering to God, but never a personul 
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transgressor against the divine law. He 
was the Lamb slain ; but was holy, harm- 
less, and undefiled ; he was the true scape, 
goat, that carried away the iniquities of 
his people; but he passed through a world 
of impurity without the least moral taint, 
either in principle or conduct. ‘‘ If,’’ then, 
‘“‘the blood of bulls and of goats, and the 
ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, 
sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh, 
how much more shall the blood of Christ, 
who through the eternal Spirit, offered 
himself without spot to God, purge your 
consciences from dead works to serve the 
living God?” (Heb. ix. 13, 14.) They 
were mere creatures, he was the Creator ; 
they were not even human, he was di- 
vine; they were not advanced to the scale 
of man, and he possessed the attributes of 
God. Besides, they were designed for 
mere ceremonial purposes, and for the 
cleansing of the body; but the atonement 
of Christ was intended for moral purposes, 
to secure the eternal happiness of the soul. 
The efficacy of his offering arises from the 
natural dignity ef his person, as King of 
kings, Lord of. lords; as the supreme Go- 
vernor of heaven and earth, and possess- 
ing the entire fulness of the Godhead in 
himself. (Rev. xix. 16, and Col. ii. 9.) 
The pious Hervey remarks, ‘‘ Had our 
Saviour’s sufferings been the sufferings of 
a mere man, or of the most exalted angel, 
I acknowledge they could have borne no 
proportion toour demerit. It were im pos- 
sible for a finite being to distain the wrath 
or discharge the debt. But they were the 
sufferings of the Prince of heaven, and the 
Lord of glory; before whom all men are 
as dust, and all angels as worms. Was 
an infinite Majesty offended? An infinite 
Mediator atoned. Weigh the dignity, the 
immense dignity of the Redeeimer’s per- 
son, against the everlasting duration of 
our punishment, and it will not only coun- 
terbalance, but preponderate. Finite 
creatures can never make an infinite sat- 
isfaction; no, not through the most un- 
limited revolutions of ages. Whereas, 
when our divine Lord undertook the work, 
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being truly and properly infinite, he fin- 
ished it at once. So that his sufferings, 
though temporary, have an all-sufficiency 
of merit and efficacy. They are, in this 
respect, parallel; nay, on account of the 
infinitude of his nature, they are more 
than parallel to an eternity of our punish- 
ment. ‘It was Emmanuel; it was the 
incarnate God, who purchased the church, 
and redeemed sinners ‘with his own 
blood.” The essential grandeur of our 
Saviour communicated its ennobling in- 
fluence to every tear that he shed, to every 
sigh he heaved, and every pang he felt. 
This rendered his sufferings a perfect, as 
their vicarious nature renders them a pro- 
per, satisfaction. And though the wood of 
Lebanon was not sufficient to burn, nor 
all the beasts thereof sufficient for a burnt 
offering, this sacrifice fully answers the 
exigency ofthe case. This sacrifice sends 
up an ever acceptable odor to the skies, 
and diffuses its sweet perfume through all 
generations; such as appeases heaven, 
and revives the world.”’ Jesus Christ is 
the real paschal Lamb, that taketh away 
the sins of men: he is the true scape goat 
that has borne away the transgressions of 
Israel, to prevent their future remem- 
brance: he is the only victim that eould 
ever make a proper atonement for iniqui- 
ty; the only altar that could sanctify hu- 
man gifts to God; and the only high 
priest that ever stood up without moral 
defect in himself to make an offering for 
others. He has confirmed the gospel, as 
an infallible witness, or a martyr to its 
great principles, and left us an example of 
the noblest virtues. He has died as a tes- 
tator, and bequeathed an immortal inher- 
itance to us in his last will; and he has 
put away our sins by the sacrifice of him- 
self, the just for the unjust, to bring us to 
God. Now, then, we observe from our 
present subject, 

1. The atonement is a most important 
doctrine. It runs through the whole of 
divine revelation, and constitutes the en- 
tire harmony of the law with the spirit of 
the gospel.. It is not to be viewed as a 
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topic of mere speculation; but as an es- 
sential principle of religion, to be vitally, 
experimentally, and practically applied to 
the heart, and conscience, and deportment, 
of every one who professes to be a chris- 
tian. We must receive the atonement by 
faith, or we shall be for ever lost; in the 
figurative language of holy writ, we must 
eat the flesh and drink the blood of the 
Son of God, or we cannot live. (John vi. 
53.) 

2. The atonement relieves the wounded | 
conscience. It is a balm provided by the © 
Almighty for that beneficent purpose; and 
what may be considered as remarkable | 
here, the day of Jubilee in Israel com- 
menced on the day of atonement. (Lev. — 
xxv. 9.) Therefore, as the people were | 
mourning over their sins and afflicting | 
their souls, and oppressed with sorrow of | 
heart under a deep sense of their wicked- 
ness before God, (Lev. xvi. 29,) the trump- | 
et of liberty was sounded; the forfeited 
patrimony was restored; the fetters of | 
bondage were broken, and every debtor | 
was discharged. Oh! happy change of | 
condition! So it is with the penitent, to 
whom the atonement of Jesus is applied | 
by the Spirit of God. The light bursts | 
upon his native darkness, and he finds 
that the ‘* blood of Christ eleanseth from 
all sin ;”” (1 Johni.7;) therefore he throws 
off his sackcloth, and girds himself with 
gladness; he rejoices aloud in the God of 
his salvation, saying, ‘‘O Lord, I will) 
praise thee; though thou wast angry with 
me, thine anger is turned away, and thou | 
comfortest me.”? (Isa. xii. 1.) | 

3. The atonement honors God. It) 
unites mercy and truth, righteousness and 


In the doctrine of atonement, the 
perfections of Deity form one grand con-. 
stellation; one incessant blaze of glory 
around the eternal throne; one universal 
song of thanksgiving ; one everlasting cho- 
rus in heaven, in which a number, be-| 
yond enumeration, are saying, ‘* Unto 
him that loved us, and washed us from 
our gins in his blood, and has made us| 
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_ kings and priests unto God, to him be glo- 


ry and dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen.”’ 


Dew. 


For the Baptist Memorial. 


REV. LEWIS WILLIAMS, OF MISSOURI. 


In the merciful dispensation of heaven, 
to a great extent, the elementary truths, 
and the genuine spirit of the gospel of 
Christ, have been propagated and diffused 
throughout our frontier settlements, by a 
class of men of very limited education, of 
plain and even rough exterior, of iron 
frames, but vigorous intellects, and who 
were most admirably qualified for the kind 
of work as evangelists to which Providence 
called them. Such have been, and such 
still are, a large majority of the ministers 
in the great Western Valley. Deficient 
as they are in a liberal education, the 
ministry of the frontier states, approved by 
the people, do, by their numbers and self- 
sacrifices, what could never have been 
done for want of the men, had a collegiate 
education been regarded as indispensable 
to the gospel ministry. This class of men 
have spread the truths and influences of 
the gospel into every western settlement, 
and to the remotest frontier. Baptists and 
Methodists, chiefly, have been the pioneers 
in the work. Ata later period, the Cum- 
berland Presbyterians co-operated, on the 
same broad principles of action. ‘These 
pioneers, in a vast multitude of instances, 
have performed the warfare at their own 
charges, and amongst them are many no- 
ble spirits, who, though uneducated in the 
usual acceptation of that term, possess far- 
reaching minds, and are amongst the fore- 
most with their influence and such means 
as they possess, in laying the foundation, 
and raising up institutions for the educa- 
tion of their young brethren in the min- 
istry. 

Many a preacher on the frontiers has 
worn out a most vigorous constitution, by 
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incessant labors, and severe hardship and 
exposure, and gone to a premature grave, 
unhonored and unknown beyond the set- 
tlements where his labors have produced 
a rich harvest to the praise of God and the 
glory of his grace. Many of this class, 
with whom the writer in by-gone years 
has taken sweet counsel, and with whom 
he has shared the toils of frontier life, are 
now numbered with the dead of other 
times, and whose obscure graves, in some 
dense thicket, is unmarked by the simplest 
and rudest monument. Their record is om 
high, and it may be refreshing to survivors 
to learn something of the piety and sim- 
plicity of their character, and their ardu- 
ous, self-denying, and successful labors. 
The revered name of Lewis WI.uiams 
will long be remembered in Missouri, as 
a laborious, efficient, and successful preach- 
er and missionary. He was born in North 
Carolina, on the 19th of May, 1784. His 
father emigrated to Upper Louisiana, as 
Missouri was then called, about 1795, and 
settled in an Indian and French village, 
called Owen’s Station, fourteen miles 
northwest from St. Louis. The Indians 
of this settlement, (a mixture of Shawa- 
noes and Delawares,) were known as 
‘¢ Rogers’ band,” from a white man, who 
was chief of the clan. This band, after 
marauding along the banks of the Ohio for 
some years, decoying and robbing boats 
and travellers, settled near Village-a-Ro- 
bert, as Owen's Station was called by the 
French, and adopted partially civilized 
habits. The Indian boys were the early 
and almost the only associates of young 
Williams. For a little time they had a 
school in which white boys and Indians 
learned the simplest elements of reading. 
This was all the early school education of 
Lewis Williams. In another description 
of education, not unusual in the wilds of 
the west, he made quick and successful 
progress. No Indian, amongst his early 
associates, could draw the bow, point the 
arrow, direct the unerring rifle, or thread 
his way through the tangled forest, or 
across the pathless prairie equal to young 
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Lewis. In all that related to Indian skill 
and sagacity, border life, or the tactics of 
the hunter, he excelled. Yet in his figure 
and complexion there were no marks of 
the Indian. His skin had the clearness 
and freshness of a city beau, while his 
hair, glossy like silk, was nearly milk 
white. To become a skilful frontier hunt- 
er, requires talent, patience, perseverance, 
sagacity, quickness of perception, activity 
of mind, and intense thought. An indo- 
lent, imbecile mind, never can make a 
good hunter. Our friend Williams, from 
boyhood, was thoroughly trained in all 
that made him a most successful woods- 
man. Whena mere boy, he could fetch 
a squirrel or hawk from the highest tree 
with his Indian bow and arrow, and when 
approaching manhood, no one could com- 
pete with him in rifle shooting. Persons 
unaccustomed to frontier life, little know 
how much in preservation of life and 
subsistence depend on such apparently 


uncivilized qualities. In early life he 
usually spent several months in the year 
in the occupation of hunting beyond the 
boundaries of white setrlements, and often 
far into the Indian country. He learned 
to speak the Indian language, understood 
perfectly their cunning and usages, and 
was received by them as one possessing 
the qualities of a thorough bred Indian 
hunter. This includes a knowledge of the 
habits of the animals to be taken, patient 
and watchful sagacity, quickness of sight, 
close observation, and perfect self-com- 
mand. <A resolute, accomplished, and 
successful hunter, must have resources in 
his own mind, and promptitude of appli- 
cation for every emergency. Hence there 
is a species of mental training, different, 
itis true, from ‘book learning,” but well 
calculated to draw forth and excite to ac- 
tion the intellectual powers. 

From the period of the battle of Tippe- 
eanoe, November, 1811, till the defeat of 
the Indian forces under Tecumseh, at the 
battle of the Thames, and the death of 
their heroic champion, the frontier settle- 
ments of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Mis- 
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souri, were constantly exposed to Indian 
depredation, and the tomahawk and scalp- 
ing-knife of the savage threatened every 
hamlet. By provision of congress, com- 
panies of horsemen, armed with rifles, and 
furnishing their own equipments, were 
raised for the protection of the families. 
These companies, formed of hardy, sharp- 
shooting ‘backwoodsmen, were called 
‘* Rangers,’”’ because it was their business 
to traverse the prairies and forests in ad- 
vance of the settlements, and passing from 
station to station, (as the rude stockades 
in which the families took shelter were 
called,) for the protection of the inhabit- 
ants. ‘To one of these companies our 
friend belonged. It was a business of 
hardship, fatigue, and constant exposure. 
The bare earth was often their couch, and 
the sky, or as it might perchance and 
often to be, the storms of heaven their 
covering. Each ranger furnished his own 
provisions, which were usually the coarse 
and scanty provisions obtained by the ri- 
fie, or shared by the half destitute, but 
hospitable settler. No one of the compa- 
ny was more faithful, resolute, daring, 
submissive to discipline, or patient under 
privations, than he of whom we now 
write. He served his country faithfully, 
and at the close of the war was discharged 
honorably. 

After the war- was ended, the various 
Indian tribes that had been hostile, by in- 
vitation of the agents of the government, 
met at Portage de Sioux, a French ham- 
let situated on the right bank of the Mis- 
sissippl, a few miles above the mouth of 
the Missouri. The business of the treaty 
being adjusted, and all parties on friendly 
terms, the Indians bantered the command- 
er to exercise their skill with the rifle at a 
mark with any of his men. Such exer- 
cises among borderers are frequent. “The 
captain turned out Lewis Williams for 
this contest, knowing he was the most ex- 
pert marksman in the company. The 
contest was conducted in all the forms of 
rifle-shooting, at arms’ length, on a rest, 
and prostrate, from one hundred to*one 
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hundred and fifty yards. 
stance Williams excelled. Veteran war- 
riors tried their skill in vain. ‘They stood 
appalled, shook their heads, and muttered 
something in their own language. He 
understood them, and in turn bantered 
them to shoot with the bow and arrow— 
their own favorite weapon for a mark. 
Here again they were foiled. An Indian 
never admits the inferiority of his race in 
matters connected with hunting. But this 
was a perplexing case. Had Williams 
possessed a swarthy, sun-burnt counte- 
nance, and lank, black hair, there would 
have been no difficulty. They could have 
claimed him as one of their own people. 
Approaching him, they examined his hair, 
stroked their hands over his face, opened 
his hunting shirt, but the extreme white- 
ness of the skin and silvered hair, proved 
a puzzler. At length one of their most 
expert marksmen, who had been foiled 
for the first time with the rifle and bow, 
exclaimed, ** White-haired pale-face, but 
Indian within him.”’ 

It must not be inferred from these traits 
of character, that Lewis Williams pos- 
sesssed in any degree a savage, brutal na- 
ture. ‘This is by no means necessary, or 
even common in the backwoodsman. 
From reading, our early associations of 
the late Colonel Daniel Boon, were those 
of the rough, brutish desperado. Yet on 
personal acquaintance, how great was our 
disappointment when we found him di- 
rectly the reverse—peculiarly kind, gen- 
tle, humane, and generous. So it was 
with Lewis Williams. On years of inti- 
mate association, in no one instance did 
he ever appear angry or unkind. We 
have seen the manifestation of deep feel- 
ing, and intense thought, laboring for 
forms of expression, yet in no instance did 
we ever witness aught but kind, humane, 
generous, and benevolent feelings. 

In early life, without those restraints 
that civilization and refinement have cast 
around human nature, he was left in some 
measure to act out himself unrestrained. 
His father was a careless, good natured, 
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hospitable frontier man, who, like most at 
that period, loved his dram, though not 
addicted to habits of intoxication; yet he 
was indifferent to religions His mother 
was a member of the Baptist church be- 
fore her removal from North Carolina, 
and maintained a consistent profession to 
a good old age. Indeed, we know not but 
she is still living. Doubtless maternal in- 
fluence and prayer had their due effect 
upon young Williams, With a mind in- 
clined to thoughtfulness and mental spec- 
ulations, he early imbibed the notion of 
universal salvation. Probably the natu- 
ral kindness of his disposition, and the de- 
sire to make others happy, led him to re- 
gard God as an indulgent Father, who 
would not be very severe with his way- 
ward children. This, and other kindred 
errors, often originate in generous im- 
pulses, without any clear perceptions of 
revealed truth, or comprehensive views of 
the character and relationship to us of the 
Deity, as a moral Governor. 

February 10th, 1807, he married Nancy 
Jump, who, like himself, had been raised 
in the neighboring settlement, but who 
had some better opportunities, and em- 
ployed her time to better advantage in the 
art of reading. She proved an admirable 
help-meet, cheerfully and patiently shar- 
ing the hardships and privations of border 
life, both before and after her husband en- 
tered the ministry. She became the mo- 
ther of eleven children, two of which died 
in infancy. The rest are living, and ail 
but ‘one professors of religion. May he, 
too, be brought within the ark of safety, 
that the whole family may dwell together 
in heaven! Their mother was industri- 
ous, frugal, patient under severe trials, and 
having professed religion soon after mar- 
riage, still lives, a devout christian widow. 

The same year of their marriage, a 
church was constituted near their resi- 
dence, in a settlement called Feefe’s 
Creek. Occasional preaching by the late 
John Clark, Thomas R. Musick, and 
others, was had by stealth in these remote 
settlements of Upper Louisiana, before its 
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cession to the United States, and some 
twenty or more Baptists had migrated 
thither. Immediately after the cession in 
1804, the late Thomas R. Musick moved 
his family to the new territory and preach- 
ed to the people, but circumstances pre- 
vented the formation of a church until the 
period already mentioned. This was the 
first protestant religious community form- 
ed in that part of the country. In 1810, 
a revival was manifested under the labors 
of Mr. Musick, occasionally assisted by 
visiting preachers from Illinois. In this 
revival, the dream of universalism was 
broken, divine truth came with clearness 
and power to his conscience, and Lewis 
Williams became a new creature in Christ 
Jesus. The proofs of conviction of sin 
and guilt, and the joys of conscious deliv- 
erance from condemnation, are so much 
alike in all converts, as to require in this 
case no particular details. We have 
heard him tell the story of his lost state 
and recovery by grace more than once, 
and yet there was nothing peculiar or un- 
common. His views of his sinfulness and 
guilt were deep and protracted, and mani- 
festations of pardon and adoption were 
gradual and permanent. Abundant evi- 
dence of a genuine and gracious change 
was furnished during thirty years of Chris- 
tian and ministerial faithfulness. Although 
scarcely able to read, he commenced ex- 
horting his fellow men to escape the wrath 
to come, and accept of salvation through 
Christ soon after he was baptized, which 
(we think) was early in 1811. The date 
of his ordination is not before us, but we 
suppose it to have been in 1812, conse- 
quently before he entered the ranging ser- 
vice. 

Our personal acquaintance commenced 
early in 1818. He was then living ona 
little farm, in a rude log cabin, seventeen 
miles north-west from St. Louis, with an 
increasing family, and but little of this 
world’s gear. He labored diligently, and 
his preaching was acceptable to all classes 
of people in the surrounding country. 
Much of his time was spent from home, 
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with no compensation, and at much per- 
sonal and domestic sacrifice. He labored 
under peculiar embarrassment from lack 
of even a common school education in 
early life. There was no minister, or 
other christian brother within reach, who 
could give him any instruction in sermon- 
izing, or any rules of interpretation of the 
sacred scriptures. His only coadjutor, 
and the only preacher in that part of the 
country, was equally deficient in literary 
qualifications. Still Mr. Williams pos- 
sessed a vigorous intellect, much original- 
ity of thought, and a strong desire to in- 
vestigate and understand subjects. He 
had the elements of talent, but unculti- 
vated. There was mind, but almost 
wholly untrained by letters. In his case 
the discipline and training of a hunter and 
backwoodsman was of service. His mind 
was active and thoughtful. His know- 
ledge of language was defective, and hab- 
its of speech had been formed from which 
he could never entirely free himself. We 
have heard him in all the fervor of intense 
interest in the truth, preach about Christ 
descending into heaven, after his resurrec~ 
tion from the dead, and pray with ferven- 
cy that God would degenerate the hearts 
of the people. It is true, such uncouth 
expressions did no real harm, for if the 
plain, illiterate people, who waited on 
these well-meant and often useful minis- 
trations, did not perceive the blunder of 
language, they understood what he meant.. 
Truth, in these cases, does not suffer by 
imperfect diction. 

We soon discovered that Lewis Wil- 
liams was respected and beloved wherever 
he was known, and that he possessed the 
elements of a useful minister of the gospel. 
Aided by his companion, and by the light 
of the evening's fire, he had made consid- 
erable advances in reading. He had onrE 
BOOK, and no more, (we except an old 
mutilated hymn book,) but that book he 
tried to study. From that book, and his 
own cogitations thereon, with humble re- 
liance on divine illumination, he obtained 
the materials of thought and expression 
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for his public discourses. These, how- 
ever, were formed on no system. There 
was no plan—no method—but the pouring 
out of such thoughts as gushed up from 
the deep fountain of feelings and intellect. 
He had a vigorous and retentive memory, 
and rarely forgot any thing he read or 
heard that was worth retaining. 

Early in 1819, the writer settled in the 
village of St. Charles and taught a semi- 
nary. Brother Williams then resided but 
three miles distant, on the opposite side of 
the Missouri river. It was no hard mat- 
ier to procure from the people who loved 
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to hear him preach, but who were not 
habituated to support the gospel ministry, 
funds to enable him to hire a man to work 
his little ‘farm for the summer, while he 
resided with the writer, and pursued such 
a course of study as seemed best adapted 
to aid him in the ministry. He was thir- 
ty-five years of age, had a dependent fa- 
mily to support, with habits already form- 
ed; hence it was deemed expedient to 
direct his studies in such a way as would 
furnish him the most help in the shortest 
time. A missionary associate of the wri- 
ter had given him a Concordance, and 
Fuller’s Gospel Worthy of all Accepta- 
tion, and he purchased a common diction- 
ary. 

He went over the principles of the En- 
lish grammar, without the labor of com- 
mitting all the rules to memory. The 
elements of logic and rhetoric were easily 
mastered, and the outlines of biblical in- 
terpretation, sermonizing, composition, and 
systematic theology, all claimed attention 
in one summer, while on the Sabbath, and 
often on Saturday, he preached the gospel 
to the destitute. ‘The next year, 1820, 
was a season of peculiar affliction. De- 
sirous of changing his residence to Frank- 
lin county, where was a wide region of 
destitution, he selected a location on the 
St. John’s, a small stream that entered 
the Missouri about fifty miles west of St. 
Louis. Early in the spring he com- 
menced clearing land for a crop, and 
erecting a rough cabin, preparatory to the 
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removal of his family. Here he had the 
misfortune to be wounded in the leg by a 
vicious horse, and after some days of suf- 
fering and privation, he was taken down 
the river in a canoe to his family. The 
writer had just removed from St. Charles 
to the same neighborhood. He lay sev- 
eral weeks debilitated with fever, with the 
excruciating pain of his wound, which 
finally threatened mortification, and it was 
decided that amputation alone could save 
his life. At that period experienced sur- 
geons and proper instruments were not 
easily obtained. The operation was suc- 
cessfully performed by a surgeon from St. 
Louis, aided by the writer. It was pro- 
tracted through twenty-five minutes, and 
of course excruciating; yet he bore it with 
fortitude and pious resignation. His long 
previous illness and great debility, caused 
most painful apprehensions lest he should 
expire under the operation, but a merciful 
providence preserved his life for future 
and great usefulness. For several pre- 
vious years he had suffered much from an 
enlargement of the spleen, but the effusion 
of blood, and shock to his wasted frame, 
seemed to give it renewed energy. He 
recovered and retained health for many 
years. 

During these protracted sufferings, his 
family was destitute of every article of 
subsistence, only as they were provided 
for by the hospitality of his brethren and 
friends; yet he never complained of the 
allotments of providence. 

Having been provided with a wooden 
leg, in the winter of 1821, he removed his 
family to his locotion in Franklin county, 
where by hard labor he made a farm, and 
rendered more comfortable his rude dwell- 
ing. For fifty miles around, the settle- 
ments were nearly destitute of any preach- 
South, throughout the lead mining 
district, and west, along the waters of the 
Gasconade and Osage, the scattered popu- 
lation at that period very seldom had any 
one to give them the bread of life. Occa- 
sionally, the circuit preacher of the Meth- 
odist connexion might be seen, threading 
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his way along the “ bridle path,”’ that con- 
nected the line of settlements. The peo- 
ple generally were poor, religious books 
and tracts had not found their way there, 
and at least two-thirds of the families were 
destitute of the scriptures. 

The people would come out to hear 
preaching on any day in the week from 
many miles distant. The calls on Mr. 
Williams for appointments were inces- 
sant, but until he had provided something 
for his suffering family to live on, he could 
not make extensive tours. His knowledge 
and skill in hunting was a ready resource, 
and a short ride, and the crack of his un- 
erring rifle, often supplied his table. Du- 
ring one autumn he killed forty-eight deer, 
numbers of turkies, and obtained an abun- 
dance of honey from the deposits of the 
bee in the hollow trees of the forest. Du- 
ting one of these excursions, while dis- 
mounted, his horse broke from him and 
ran homeward, the deer escaped wounded, 
and as if ill luck was not single, he broke 
his leg—the wooden one we mean. hough 
in the wilderness, more than three miles 
from home, he contrived, partly by hop- 
ping on one leg, and partly by crawling, 
to reach his cabin, where the writer had 
arrived on his missionary tour, and heard 
him tell the story of his achievement, al- 
though it was a trifling incident in border 
life. 

A small church, organized by the wri- 
ter in 1819, existed in the settlement where 
he resided, and claimed his services month- 
ly. Another small body of believers ex- 
isted twenty miles east, and another small 

_church had a name to live in the Gascon- 
ade country, fifty miles west. North of 
the Missouri river were two little church- 
es, and a long string of settlements almost 
wholly dependent on his ministerial visits. 
In 1822 and 1823, the writer travelled 
over a large circuit in Missouri, as a mis- 
sionary under the patronage of the old 
Domestic Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts. Our appointments were so ar- 
ranged as not to come in contact until the 
autumn of 1822, when we met and spent 
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some ten days together in filling a series: 
of appointments, and attending the Mis- 
souri Association, to which both of us be- 
longed. During the preceding summer, 
we had heard the report frequently, of the 
success of the labors of Lewis Williams. 
Persons of some judgment and experience, 
spoke of his ability as a preacher, and the 
advancement he had made. Some of his 
hearers, with a spice of superstitious feel- 
ing, attributed this change to the loss of 
his leg. More sagacious ones would asso- 
ciate with his present usefulness, the ad- 
vantages of even a little education received 
in 1819. Others would name the few 
books he possessed, and the habit of read- 
ing, even on horsebaek, as he travelled to 
his appointments. 

Of course, om our part, curiosity was 
wide awake, and we took some pains to 
pass a few days in his company, both 
preaching at the same appointments.. 
The first sermon we heard him preach for 
more than three years, excited surprise, 
wonder and joy. The text was Rom. iii. 
24. * Being justified freely by his grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus.’ His language had changed, though 
not entirely freed from uncouth expres- 
sions and quaint phrases. The illustra- 
tions were drawn chiefly from lunting, 
warfare, and frontier life. But they were 
readily understood, and felt by his hear- 
ers. There was analysis and method in 
his discourse, logic im his reasonings, and 
the gushing up of deep feeling, while he 
poured out the simple and great truths of 
the gospel. We never heard the great 
doctrine of justification by faith through 
grace, more clearly and impressively set 
forth, while every figure and illustration 
was intelligible and impressive, because 
derived from things familiar to his hear- 
ers. Often have we regretted not having. 
taken at the moment, for the press, a 
sketch of this sermon, preached at a little 
neighborhood meeting on a weekday, in a 
rough log cabin; the people sitting on split 
slabs for seats, and the preacher standing 
behind a rude table holding the New Tes- 
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tament in his hand. Our readers in the 
more polished circles of society, may rely 
on it, there are no sleepy or listless’ hear- 
ers under these backwoods sermons, and, 
as on the occasion alluded to, ‘it is quite 
common to see half the congregation in 
tears. 

For several succeeding years after he 
devoted a large proportion of his time,— 
every day that could be spared from the 
wants of his family,—in preaching the 
gospel to the destitute regions around. 
The association, a small body of destitute 
churches, adopted a plan to raise some 
funds and sustain circuit preaching, and 
the annual perquisite received by Lewis 
Williams would average from $30 to $50. 
Besides Sabbaths he employed not less 
than one hundred and fifty weekdays in 
each year, in performing the various du- 
ties of a travelling missionary. He en- 
tered, heart and soul, into every good work ; 
bible, Sabbath school, temperance, and 
missionary efforts, had his ready and cheer- 
ful co-operation. 

In October, 1828, a revival of religion 
commenced at the Missouri Association, 
then held a few miles from his residence. 
A sermon of the late Rev. Thomas P. 
Green, a visiter to the association from the 
southern part of Missouri, was impressed 
‘by the Spirit of God, with singular power, 
upon the consciences of many. This re- 
vival roon reached St. John’s church, and 
the young family of our friend Williams. 
His eldest son, now known to many of our 
veaders as an indefatigable ahd successful 
missionary in the western part of the state 
ef Missouri, was one of the earliest con- 
verts, and commenced preaching at the 
unusual age of sixteen. All his children 
but one, are disciples of Christ. T'wo of 
his sons are in the ministry, and a third, 
in a letter to his brother, has just express- 
his conviction of duty to engage in the 
same work. 

After the organization ef the American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society, Lewis 
Williams came under its patronage, was 
wholly devoted to the work of an evange- 
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list, travelling over anextensive district of 
country, and laboring unceasingly with 
untiring zeal, devotion, and success. “Yet 
in no case did his salary from the society 
exceed $100. He delighted to labor for 
the honor of Christ and the love of souls; 
and in these labors he abounded. His 
heart was in the work, and the Holy Spi- 
rit condescended to give success. He 
planted many churches, and some of them 
in settlements where a short time previous 
Satan had his seat, and sin triumphed. 
The most profane and wicked men re- 
spected Lewis Williams; and rarely, in- 
deed, was there any person, however un- 
friendly to religion, who would show it in 
his presence. ‘Several young preachers, 
besides his own sons, were raised up un- 
der his ministrations, to whom he was a 
father indeed. Free from personal, sel- 
fish, and narrow feelings and motives, he 
delighted in mutual co operation, and re- 
joiced in the success of the work by whom- 
soever performed. ‘Though conscientious 
and strict as a Baptist, he loved and re- 
joiced in the labors of all good men, who 
held and preached the great truths of the 
gospel. Through his influence the Frank- 
lin Association was organized in 1882, 
virtually as a missionary body, of ten 
churches, eight ordained ministers, two li- 
centiates, and three hundred and seventy- 
four members. Baptized that season, 
eighty-four. This body increased under 
his ministrations and that of his coadju- 
tors. In 1835, it numbered twenty-one 
churches, and seven hundred and ninety- 
seven members; the increase being al- 
most wholly from baptisms, and its sphere 
of operations extended through a thinly | 
settled and rough tract of country, one 
hundred and fifty miles square. 

In 1837, he sold his farm in Franklin 
county, having contracted debts in sus- 
taining his family while constantly devoted 


| to the gospel ministry, and almost con- 


stantly absent from home, and removed 
into a newly settled district, fifty miles 
further west, in Gasconade county. His 
chief motive was to get into a more desti- 
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tute field, leaving his old range to the la- 
bors of his younger brethren. It was his 
delight to range where the gospel was sel- 
dom preached. He had just commenced 
a farm on the borders of a beautiful prai- 
rie, when, as we journeyed through this 
region in the Home Mission cause, we 
saw him for the last time in his new half- 
finished frontier cabin. He spoke with 
exultation of the destitution and of the im- 
mense field for gospel cultivation around 
him. It was soon after the financial 
pressure came over the land, and the Mis- 
sion Board were unable to sustain their 
missionaries in the Western Valley, and 
we were then on an agency to see what 
could be done torelieve them. After con- 
versation on the unpleasant prospects for 
further aid, the reply was characteristic 
of the man. ‘‘Never mind, we can get 
corn bread and bacon enough to live on 
here, and if that fails, I have the old rifle 
yet’’—and immediately began describing 
the destitute settlements along the waters 
of the Gasconade and Osage, and his pro- 
ject of a circuit through that region. Here 
were a scattered population of thousands, 
many of whom did not hear half a dozen 
sermons in a year, and it was a field ex- 
actly suited to his genius and taste. Still 
he was obliged to make frequent excur- 
sions to his old range, and visit and water 
the churches he had planted. 

The labors of a faithful frontier mis- 
sionary, exposed as he must be to storms 
and sunshine—cold and heat—swimming 
creeks during high waters, and often 
‘‘camping out” in unhealthy positions at 
night, will break down the most iron con- 
stitution. Premature age was fast coming 
over this indefatigable and self-sacrificing 
missionary. Repeated attacks of disease 
forewarned him that his warfare was 
drawing toaclose. In March, 1841, (was 
it 18427) he rode to St. Louis, to purchase 
the land on which he had settled and made 
a small farm. The weather was unfa- 
vorable, he took cold, and complained of 
illness before he had finished his business. 
Returning homeward, he reached the 
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house of an old friend and early associate, 
James Walton, sixteen miles from St. 
Louis, where he was obliged to take the 
bed, and in less than a week expired, 
strong in faith, giving glory to God! His 
body sleeps in the ground adjacent to 
Feefe’s Creek church, awaiting the sound 
of the last trumpet. His deathless spirit 
has received the piaudit, ‘* Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” 

Perhaps our readers may complain of 
the length of this memoir. It is the only 
tribute we can pay to the memory of an 
old and valued christian friend and bro- 
ther. Besides, we think it will be in- 
structive for our brethren in these old 
states, and who are surrounded with such 
a profusion of comforts, to have a bird's 
eye view of frontier life, and frontier min- 
isterial labors. There is nothing singular 
or extraordinary in the life, character, and 
labors of Lewis Williams. He is a cor- 
rect type of many who have gone to their 
reward, and of many more who are still 
living; of the ministers God has raised up 
to perform the work of pioneers in the 
Master’s service. ‘This class of men are 
not well fitted for the work of pastors in 
single churches, but they have admirable 
qualities for itinerant preachers in our new 
settlements. They make useful and suc- 
cessful itinerant missionaries, and have 
spread the elements of gospel truth over 
the wide-spread regions of the Western 
Valley. These are the men who would 
distribute tracts and bibles, and all our re- 
ligious books, if, perchance, the good folks 
who have regular pastors, and every fa- 
cility of religious instruction would but 
furnish the means. These are the minis- 
ters for whom we have plead so often and 
urgently, for donations of small libraries, 
that their usefulness may be doubled. 

Will our brethren respond? 


God only knows who is the greatest sin- 
ner; but every humbled sinner will think 
that he is the man. 
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Reasons why Iam nota Churchman : Rich- 
mond, Va., Ellison, 1844. 


Bible Episcopacy, a Bible Constituency of the 
Church and Bible Church ordinances ex- 
hibited. Eight Lectures delivered in the 
spring of 1844, in the Wentworth-street 
Baptist Meeting-house, Charleston, S. C. 
By Tuomas Curtis, D. D. Charles- 
ton, Burges & James, 1844. 


Both of these publications, as their ti- 
tles indicate, have been called forth, in 
part at least, by the lofty pretensions of 
that little fragment of our American Zion 
which most arrogantly and unreasonably 
claims to be “the church.”” They both 
have obvious claims to our notice, not only 
from the importance of the topics which 
they discuss, and the sterling ability which 
they evince; but also from the standing 
and relation of their authors. ‘Tuo seldom 
have we been favored with productions of 
equal talent with these from our southern 
brethren. We venture thus to speak of 
their authorship, for though the former is 
published anonymously, we caunot be 
raisled in our conviction, that its paternity 
is distinctly traceable to a distinguished 
and beloved brother of the south, who from 
ample experience has known what it is to 
be a churchman, and who is therefore the 
better able to set forth, as in this pamphlet 
he has done with great clearness and 
force, the reason why he is not and cannot 
be, consistently with his convictions of 
scriptural religion, attached to the Protes- 
tant Episcopal church. The brief pre- 
face of the pamphlet sets forth adequate, 
though by no means the whole reasons for 
issuing it from the press. 


To all who do not love ‘‘ a Church’”’ bet- 
ter thanthey love Christ—and are willing 
to receive the truth in the love of it—this 
Tract is inscribed. As an apology for 
writing it (a work but little congenial to 
his feelings, ) the author would state that, 
besides the sectarian ** Walk about Zion, ”’ 
another pamphlet, not to make people 
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Christians, but ‘¢ Churchmen,” has been 
circulated most industriously through the 
country. 

Without saying any thing of the spirit 
which thus seeks to disturb and poison the 
peace of society, or of the unkindness with 
which these productions assail all other 
denominations, and the arrogance which 
puts forth claims that are a speculation on 
the ignorance of readers, I shall in a few 
words give the reasons why I am not, and 
cannot be, a Churchman, much as I love 
and revere many who belong to that sect, 
which rather invidiously seeks to mono- 
polize the word ‘* Church.” 


The reasons here stated are the follow- 
ing: Ist. Because the Episcopal Church 
has brought out with her from the Popish 
church, and perpetuates practices and doc- 
trines repugnant to scripture and to com- 
mon sense. Sponsors in the baptism of 
infants, and baptismal regeneration are 
here set forth prominently, and look ridi- 
culous as well as impious. The 2d rea- 
son assigned is because the Episcopal 
church has entirely abolished the popular 
form of government instituted by Christ 
and his apostles, and introduced one which 
is aristocratical. 3d. Because the church 
as instituted by the authority of the New 
Testament, has only two classes of offi- 
cers, Presbyters or Elders, and Deacons ; 
and the third class, styled in England 
Lord Bishops, and in this country mis- 
named Bishops, is the creation of spirit- 
ual ambition, and condemned both by the 
spirit and letter of the bible. This last 
point is reasoned and proved at considera- 
ble length, in which the author is led to 
examine the testimony of ‘the fathers,”’ 
and sift from the mass of superstitious 
contradictions which is there contained, 
enough at least to condemn the modern 
innovation upon the scriptural usages. 

His last topic is thus set forth : 


‘here are other and minor reasons why 
I cannot be a churchman; as, for instance, 
the Popish observance, the formalities of 
worship, priestly and Episcopal vestments, 
Rochets, Gowns, and Surplices, and their 
changes, so unlike the simplicity of apos- 
tolic customs, the appellation ‘* Priests’® 
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applied to Pastors, an abuse condemned 
by the New Testament, in which Christ 
is the only Priest, and which betrays its 
Romish origin by squinting hardly at the 
impieties of the mass. ‘These are with 
me, however, inferior matters, I therefore 
do not insist on them, but at.once give my 
last reason why I am not a Churchman, 
which is, that I find the church organized 
by the Apostles now existing, and I hold it 
my bounden duty to sustain it. 

1st. The apostolic ‘Churches consisted 
of baptized believers. 

2d. The baptism of the New-T'estament 
is immersion. 

3d. Lastly, the popular form of govern- 
ment; ‘the simplicity of worship; the or- 
ders of Presbyter (called Pastor or Bishop 
when having charge of a church,) and 
Deacon, (an officer having supervision of 
the temporal concerns of the Church,) I 
find in that body to which I belong. And, 
while I love many who differ from me, 
and respect most devoutly their right of 
private judgment, yet, as I love Christ 
more, and am soon to answer him. [ dare 
not throw my little influence in favor of 
any other church, and in opposition te that 
which I believe is striving to preserve in 
all things, the doctrines and usages em- 
bodied in the Scriptures. 

These remarks, reader, I now leave with 
you, praying that God will lead, and guide, 
and bless you for Jesus’ sake ; and entreat- 
ing you to remember the admonitions, 
‘* Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever 
J command you.” ‘ Not every one that 
saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter in- 
to the kingdom of Heaven, but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in 
Heaven.” Jesus Christ ‘‘ being made per- 
fect, became the author of eternal salvation 
unto all them that obey him.”’ 


This completes the notice of the first of 
the books named at the head of this arti- 
cle. The Lectures of Dr. Curtis are more 
‘elaborate and extensive. They fill a good 
sized duodecimo volume, and at the time 
of their delivery awakened a lively inter- 
est in ourchief southern Atlantic City, nor 
will that interest be diminished in the pe- 
rusal, now that they are issued from the 
press. We bespeak for them a wide cir- 
culation, and an attentive perusal. The 
eight lectures are disposed as follows : 


Lecture 1.—Introductory—General Plat- 
ferm of the Christian Church. 2.— 
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The Apostolic Office. 3.—The Bishop 
ofthe New Testament. 4.—The Rights 
and Duties of the Christian Minister. 
5.—The Rights. and Duties of a Chris- 
tian Church, or Biblical Church gov- 
ernment not Imperial, nor Monarchial, 
nor Aristocratical, but a Self-govern- 
ment under Christ. 6.—Bible Church 
Government intended for a Bible Con- 
stituency only, but well adapted for the 
full development of the Christian Sys- 
tem, and all the advantages of modern 
society. 7.—Bible Church Ordinances. 
8.—Recapitulatory ; and showing the 
connexion of the subject with certain 
Controversies: and in an Appendix al- 
terations in the English and American 
Liturgies, etc. 


We cannot better illustrate the ability 
with which these themes are treated, than 
by selecting a few paragraphs, from differ- 
ent parts of the volume; and as they must 
appear disjointed, we will give to each an 
appropriate heading. 


Church and Congregation. 


Among the instructions of King James 
I. to the authorized translators of this ver- 
sion, this was not the only one, but the 
most prominent. That the word ekklesia 
was not to be rendered congregation (by 
which the-older version of 'T’yndale—and 
Doddridge and Campbell have rendered 
it) but church. Now the latter (church) 
had already become equivocal. It meant 
then, as now, either the people with their 
clergy, or the clergy without the people— 
sometimes ‘‘ a synod of bishops or presby- 
ters,’’ says a competent authority. ‘* Con- 
gregation’”’ could not be made so accom- 
modating. It meant, as does the original 
term, the whole, clergy and people—(as 
on this point the Episcopal church has 
well said, ‘*‘ The church is a congregation 
of faithful men.’’) Try the difference by 
the memorable law of our Saviour, Matt. 
xviii. Tell it (the offenee of an obstinate 
brother) to the church. Hear the church. 
If this could not be forced to mean, Tell it 
to the clergy, Hear the clergy (the es- 
tablished governors of the church with the 
king at their head) it was desirable that it 
should look that way. It must not be suf- 
fered to mean, Tell it to the people, Hear 
the people, which had it been, as before, 
fairly translated ‘‘ congregation” it would, 
inclusively have taught. No. It must 
look away from this, as far as possible—I 
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must not detain you with nice questions 0 
criticism. ‘‘Acquaint the congregation’”’ 
—‘ Hear the congregation” is Campbell’s 
version, (a Presbyterian,) which he de- 
fends by a long note. ‘This must mean 
the particular congregation to which you 
both belong,”’ says the learned Bloomfield, 
an Episcopalian. Pause, then, amoment 
over the breadth of this rule. ‘* Appeal 
not in the last resort,” (says Christ, vir- 
tually,) ‘* to pope or cardinals; bishops or 
princes ; general assembly, synod or pres- 
bytery; but tell it to the congregation— 
Hear the congregation. If he will not 
hear the congregation—your congregation- 
al or church power over him ceases. The 
laws of my kingdom provide nothing 
more.’’? Let him be unto:thee a heathen 
man anda publican. Surely it means to 
us all this! 


Modern Episcopacy. 


Modern Episcopacy cannot be Protes- 
tant. It is a portion of the Romish polity 
omitted to be protestantized inthe English 
Reformation, and which still holds by 
Rome. ‘The system unscripturally exalts 
church officers. It is based on church 
traditions, not on God’s Word. It elevates 
the modern bishop avowedly, above the 
preacher, and the preaching of the cross 
of Christ. 


The Apostles, as witnesses, not transferable. 


They have prominently to prove to all 
time their Master’s life, death and resur- 
rection—and it must be no hear-say proof. 
They are chosen to be apostles, one and 
all of them as witnesses of these things. It 


is almost nedless to observe, that but one 


set of men could do this : but very needful 
to recollect that you may practically and 
very materially weaken their testimony, 
by interfering with its originality, its prom- 
inence, or its entire peculiarity. By not 
permitting it to stand out singly and alone. 
You may divert from them the mind’s eye 
by a parade of other objects. You may 
only hear them, as from a remote dis- 
tance, and as the broken voices of age and 
imbecility, when God means their testi- 
mony to be ‘ever nigh” in the vigorous 
energy of its youthful tones. You may 
drown that testimony in clamor ; you may 
hide them behind a crowd of cardinals and 
bishops, as easily as behind a mob of 
clowns. And you do essentially weaken 
it by allowing men a parity of office in the 
church with these men—those who have 
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not a shadow of claim to this primary 
qualification, this indispensable sine qua 
non condition of being heard as Apostles— 
‘¢ Have | not seen the Lord?” Yet men 
are to be acknowledged by us, we are 
told, ‘‘asifthey were Apostles. What- 
ever we ought to do, had we lived when 
the apostles were alive, the same ought 
we to do”—in regard to “‘ the bishops”’ of a 
particular church. It is a monstrous 
claim; and one, to admit which, is to 
weaken the greatest bulwark of outward 
and inward Christianity—the Apostolic 
testimony to the resurrection of Christ. 


No rule in the N. T. for church officers to ad- 
minister ordinances. 


The New Testament guards in its very 
silence against ambitious spirits in the 
church: Aspiring men will deny it, but 
the revealed prerogatives of the permanent 
officers of the church are singularly few. 
There is an inspired jealousy of such pre- 
rogatives, so tospeak. The Apostles dis- 
claim all dominion over men’s faith. They 
make themselves but a medium of divine 
communications. Our faith does not 
stand on their word, as men. ‘They insti. 
tute no sacrament. Nor can any mar 
find the right to administer either sacra- 
ment, confined by the statute book of the 
New Testament, to any church officer. 
We believe it is the best construction of 
the commission to teach and baptize that 


none but regular teachers should baptize. 


We agree that both for order and edifica- 
tion, the bishop or pastor of a church 
should preside at the Lord’s table, as in 
all assemblies of the church. But the ear- 
nest sticklers for power can find no express 
rule in the New Testament about either. 
Matter of construction is it after all: and 
a silent invaluable rebuke of the lust of 
power that it should be so. What Christ 
might have prescribed for the love of or- 
der; and what he may approve as done 
for the sake of order and decency, He 
would not prescribe in terms, lest the love 
of power should fasten upon it and abuse 
1t. 


Translation of the word episkopoi, Acts xx. 


I will, for the present, only observe that 
this, the most important passage in the 
Episcopal controversy has been here, by 
the modern bishops, (so largely the trans- 
lators of our version,) painfully and piti- 
fully obscured to the common reader.— 
They must have known the original term 


e 
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w have been by themselves on other occa- 
sions, translated ‘ bishops.” Why not, 
then, here preserve that term? J must 
add, that no motive honorable to these 
prelates can be assigned for this. Too 
well they knew that this text would have 
taught the common people that the Ephe- 
sian elders were all bishops; and were 
said by St. Paul to have been made bish- 
ops by the Holy Ghost. How dare any 
man, by translation or otherwise, unmake 
them? It isthe most remarkable instance, 
perhaps, of these learned men yielding, 
unworthily, to the influence of their own 
office, under a pedantic monarch, King 
James—who, in the very conference that 
led to this translation, declared his strong 
attachment to the Episcopal system, as 
favorable to his own arbitrary views; or 
in so many words, that he was convinced 
of the truth of the adage, ‘* No bishop no 
king.” 


Official relation of pastors to the ordinances 
of the Church. 


He is the administrator, on the princi- 
ple of order, of the Christian sacraments. 
No people have the right to constrain his 
judgment of fit candidates for either ; while 
he has none to constrain theirs. On his 
commission from Christ he baptizes ; into 
their social privileges church members 
are only to be admitted by the people’s 
full consent. 


Unauthorized Changes. 


I will make, in conclusion, but a single 
general remark : ‘ ‘The authority to alter 
any thing legally complete or established, 
is always a prior question to that of any 
pretensions to improve it.”’ 

The Apostle illustrates this principle by 
‘¢a man’s covenant,” which, although hu- 
man, he says, ‘‘ if it be confirmed, no man 
disannulleth (it) or addeth thereunto.”” In 
modern society, altering the face of a ne- 
gotiable pecuniary instrument, to add to 
its value, is a high mercantile misdemea- 
nor: altering by private hands a public 
document, is an usurpation of public au- 
thority. 

Now, no man with the New Testament 
and any fair modern account of certain 
church offices before him, can doubt that 
large alterations have been made in them. 
The fact is beyond dispute. It is conce- 
ded in terms, because just impossible to be 
denied or concealed. Extensive altera- 
We know the 
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modern bishop of our church is not the 
bishop mentioned in the New Testament, 
say fifiy able Episcopal writers. Our dea- 
cons are not those there described. It was 
an alteration made afterwards to avoid 
schism. I will only mention Bishops 
Jewel, Hooker, Hammond, Burnet and 
Heber, asall conceding this. It was after 
the Apostolic age, says Bishop Onderdonk, 
that the name bishop was taken from the 
second order (of ministers) and appropri- 
ated to the first. Then, why are they not 
respectively, the men known in the New 
Testament by those names? ‘These offi- 
cers are meant to be established there. 
Timothy and Titus are professedly taught 
by inspiration, how they ought to behave 
themselves in the establishment of such 
offices ; how to supply every thing that 
was ‘“‘ wanting” in regard tothem. The 
New Testament is itself a covenant of 
God, confirmed and complete, to bless His 
people through particular institutions ; 
among the rest, through a certain descrip- 
tion of holy and laborious men, His min- 
isters there described. Now, may we not 
say to these brethren, have you ‘ disan- 
nulled’’ no part of this covenant by no long- 
er allowing the primitive elder or bishop 
to bea bishop? Have you not added to it 
largely? ‘The Holy Ghost called and 
named one kind of man, of local and duly 
limited authority, Episcopos,—and you 
have called and named another kind of 
man, with much larger authority, Episco- 
pos. He had but one church, as you ad- 
mit, and the Apostles thought it enough 
for him: you give him many churches. 
He was always in charge of a parish: 
you give him no charge of a parish. He 
being a bishop at Colosse, would have been 
an usurper of authority had he required 
spiritual obedience from any one at Lao- 
dicea, three miles from Colosse. But 
you give him jurisdiction over whole pro- 
vinces, and states, and churches, hundreds 
of miles apart. Pretensions to have im- 
proved his functions or his usefulness can- 
not be heard, according to St. Paul, in 
such acase. You have not proved the 
right to alter: you have trespassed in the 
matter of altering, a complete and con- 
firmed covenant. 


Free Church of Scotland. 


Our chief fears for the Free brethren of 
Scotland is, that they are not quite recoy- 
ered from the intoxicating cup of State en- 
dowment. As we have read the history 
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of that church, how bitterly has she suffer- 
ed from her political connexion! France 
and the House of Lorraine were, by means 
of it, nearly successful in crushing the 
young Protestant cause under Knox. It 
attained the degree of success it did, not 
in virtue of that connexion, but in spite of 
it. The Stuarts and hierarchy of En- 
gland from James I. to Queen Anne, thus 
assaulted all her peculiar church polity. It 
has cost Scotland her best blood; the lives 
of her best patriots, and truest nobility ; 
the time, talent and learning of her most 
distinguished men through a course of cen- 
turies; and now this original error of a 
christian church accepting State patron- 
age, (and the modern result of statesmen 
being determined to manage it,) has been 
the bitter disruption of the whole fabric ; 
shaken every rock in Scotland, under our 
eyes, and spread through all her glens con- 
fusion and strife. Our surprise is not, that 
such men as Chalmers and Sir David 
Brewster, see the inconsistency of all de- 
pendence of the church on the State tothe 
degree they do; but that they did not per- 
ceive it much sooner, and do not abhor it 
more. Would you send a blind man to 
Europe to choose optical instruments for 
the new observatory at Washington ; or 
even a young christian Cherokee, who 
knows nothing of Astronomy? Not a whit 
less preposterous is it to seek or to endure, 
(as we hold,) the interference of any 
worldly patron in the affairs of the chris- 
tian church, and whether he appoint to 
her an archbishop or a parish niinister. 


Self-government of the church under Christ. 


That bible system is, in fine, a Self- 
government under Christ. Our written 
constitution has its first and constituting 
article in the often-quoted text, St, Mat- 
thew’s Gospel xvili. 20, ‘* Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, 
there am 1.’’? The whole chapter is built 
on the worth of one soul—* One of those 
little ones which believe.”” ‘* Wo unto 
the man by whom causeless offences come 
into such acommunity.’’ Butthe nature 
and powers of its government are illustra- 
ted by the manner in which he is to be 
treated. Cases of public scandal and of- 
fence there are, (asin all other communi- 
ties,) specially provided for ; and in which 
the executive officer or minister may act 
promptly. ‘* Them that sin, rebuke be- 
fore all.” 

But this chapter will illustrate the per- 
vading spirit of Bible Church governmeut, 
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and particularly its final power. It is 
chiefly devoted to this subject. So little 


disposed is Christ to bring these powers 
into frequent exercise, or to encourage 
among his people the lust of being ‘*‘ many 
masters,’ that he places all church inter- 
ference, in the majority of cases, jsome re- 
moves off. If the individual offender or 
one supposed to offend, can explain him- 
selfor be reclaimed by another individ- 
ual, it is first and most of all recommend- 
ed that he should be. If this fail, an in- 
termediate social expostulation is to be 
tried. ‘This is better, says Christ, than 
any church discipline. ‘l'hus two or three 
peace-makers will do the best work they 
can for their brethren or that can be done 
by anybody in thecase. *‘ If heshall neg- 
lect to hear them,” proudly resist their 
best efforts, or unduly hold the case in sus- 
pense or contempt, ‘tell it unto, or ac- 
quaint the congregation,’’ as Campbell has 
it; ‘*‘and if he will not hear the congre- 
gation, let him be unto thee as a heathen 
man,’ &c. Then follow the high sanc- 
tions of this congregajional discipline.— 
‘* What ye bind and what ye loose, is 
bound and loosed in Heaven-—(addressed, 
here observe, to God’s assembled church 
or congregation.) And the stringent part 
of all comes now—the true key-stone of 
the arch of church power, (other than 
which must no man insert one)—the words 
which we first quoted—** For where two 
or three are gathered together in My 
name.’’ It preaches out all other power 
to preach Christ, as we would, and that 
of achurch acting on the simplest plans in 
His name. 


We have been so deeply interested 
in the 6th lecture on Bible Church Con- 
stituency, that we have determined to ob- 
tain, if possible, the author’s consent to 
transfer it entire, or with slight abridg- 
ment to our pages. It contains most im- 
portant truths, so happily expressed and 
illustrated, that our readers will thank us. 
for furnishing them in some future num- 
ber of the Memorial, one of the longest 
and most valuable articles which we have 
ever published. 


Never engage in any dispute about re- 
ligious truths, knowing that it will only en- 
gender strife, and confusion, and every evil 
work. 
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Domestic Suavery, Considered as a 
Scriptural Institution, in a correspon- 
dence between Rev. Dns. Fuller and 
Wayland. Revised and corrected by the 
authors. New-York, L. Colby, 1845. 


‘This volume contains the letters which 
have been extensively published in near- 
ly all the Baptist papers during the last six 
months. They are here collected into a 
convenient 18mo. volume of more than 
250 pages, with a preface, and a conclu- 
ding letter by President Wayland. We 
fully agree with him in the following re- 
marks from the preface: ‘I think that 
the letters of Dr. Fuller must, in many 
cases, modify the views, and, in still more 
the feelings of christians at the North. 
Whether mine will have the same effect 
at the south, 1 am unable to determine. If 
in any manner the cause of truth shall be 
advanced, and especially, if the disciples 
of Christ, by more clearly perceiving the 
sentiments of each other, shall find that 
the ground of christian charity is both 
wider and firmer than they had apprehen- 
ded, some good, at least, will have arisen 
from this discussion.” ; 

Deeply do we regret that the views 
here inculcated had not been presented 
earlier, and considered more thoroughly on 
both sides of the line. They might, and 
we think they would have powerfully aid- 
ed to prevent that disruption among breth- 
ren, which now seems hastening to its la- 
mentable consummation. 

Still, as it is never too late, (that is, 
never useless,) to correct both our judg- 
ment and our feelings, we cannot but hope 
these letters will be widely circulated and 
prayerfully pondered. The additional let- 
ter of Dr. Wayland is specially worthy of 
notice, containing a summary of the points 
of agreement in this controversy. 


Our Periopicat LireEraTuRE.—The 
Christian Review for March is before us, 
with its usual variety of choice articles. 
The editor, Rev. S. F. Smith, has given 
us an introduction, in which the history 
ef the work, and an analysis of its rich 
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and varied contents for the whole period of 
its existence, are faithfully chronicled. 
The inquiry is a natural one,—why has 
not so good a work received an ample sup- 
port? Two or three reasons occur to us, 
as having tended to diminish its circula- 
tion. 1. The want of a larger number of de- 
nominational articles, not necessarily con- 
troversial, or generally so; but those hav- 
ing special reference to the interests, du- 
ties and relations of the great Baptist fam- 
ily. 2. The want of a knowledge of, or 
an interest in the authors of the several 
articles. Were their names generally 
connected with their writings, and did they 
prove to be, in most instances, beleved 
and well known Baptist brethren, we are 
satisfied the interest would be greatly en- 
hanced. 3. The expensiveness of the 
work is objected to by some. They may 
compare the amount of its contents with 
our own, and finding them nearly similar, 
while the Review costs three times the 
price of the Memorial, they deem it in- 
compatible with their notions of economy 
to subscribe for it. Still, we cannot but 
desire most sincerely that the work may 
be more generally patronized. 

[Sears’ New Monthly -Magazine, Mrs. 
Allen’s Mothers’ Journal, and Keeling’s 
Baptist Preacher will all receive the at- 
tention which our warm approval war- 
rants, in a future number. ] 

IsaBEL, or T'rials of the Heart.—Vor- 
AGES RoUND THE WORLD, since the death 
of Captain Cook.—Porms, by Fitz Greene 
Halleck. ‘These three smali volumes 
from the Harpers, have just appeared, and 
are deserving of a more extended notice 
than our space will allow. ‘The first as a 
simple, and we doubt not a truthful record, 
of the humble life, and every day trials of 
one who learned christian obedience by the 
things which she suffered, may be read 
with profit by a numerous class. The 
second, containing remarks on the social 
condition of the inhabitants in the recently 
discovered countries ; their progress in the 
arts, and more especially, their advance- 


| ment in religious knowledge, will not only 
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be read with lively interest at present, but 
deserves to be preserved for future refer- 
ence. It forms an interesting addition to 
the much admired volumes of the family 
library. 

The last contains within the limits of 
100 pages, near 30 of the admired effusions 
of the gifted bard; some playful and hu- 
morous, and all worthy the high distinc- 
tion which he has already secured. As a 
specimen adapted to our pages, we in- 
sert his version of Psalm exxxvii, ‘* By the 
rivers of Babylon.” 


We sat us down and wept, 
Where Babel’s waters slept, 
And we thought of home and Zion as a long- 
gone happy dream ; 
We hung our harps in air 
On the willow boughs, which there, 
Gloomy as round a sepulchre, were drooping 
o’er the stream. 
The foes whose chain we wore, 
Were with us on that shore, 
Exulting in our tears that told the bitterness of 
wo. 
“ Sing us,” they cried aloud, 
“Ye, once so high and proud, 
The songs ye sang in Zion ere we laid her glory 


low.”’ 


And shall the harp of heaven 
To Judah’s monarch given 
Be touched by captive fingers, or grace a fetter- 
ed hand? 
No! sooner be my tongue 
Mute, powerless, and unstrung, 
Than its words of holy musie make glad a stran- 
ger land. 


May this right hand, whose skill 
Can wake the harp at will, 
And bid the listener’s joys or grief’s in light or 
darkness come, 
Forget its godlike power, 
If for one brief, dark hour, 
My heart forgets Jerusalem, fallen city of my 
home! 


Daughter of Babylon ! 
Blessed be that chosen one, 
Whom God shall send to smite thee when there 
is none to save ; 
He from the mother’s breast, 
Shall pluck the babe at rest, 
And lay it in the sleep of death beside its fath- 
er’s grave. 


CONSOUDATION. 
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PSALM XL. 


BY THE REV. I. COBBIN, A. M., OF LONDON. 


As pants the hart his thirst to cool,. 
So pants my spirit, Lord for thee > 
As water to the thirsty soul, 
So is thy presence dear to me. 
When shall I visit thine abode, 
I long to,tread thy courts, my God. 


By day, by night, my tears would flow,. 
These are a broken spirit’s food, 
Mock’d by a base insulting foe, 
Who vaunting asks ‘and where's thy 
God ?’ 
Ah, I was wont a song to raise 
With them that throng’d his courts of praise. 


Why. O my soul, should sorrow throw 
Around thee everlasting night? 

Thy God athwart the gloom of wo 
Can quickly shed celestial light. 

Hope in his name, whose cheering rays 

Shall turn thy mourning into praise. 


O God, my God, my spirit sinks 
Beneath: the pressure of my woes, 
Yet often still on thee it thinks, 
And there would find a sweet repose. 
From Jordan's Land and Hermon’s Hill, 
My soul would love and praise thee still. 


In torrents pours the angry flood, 

And waves on waves around me roll, 
Yet thou wilt check their rage, my God, 
And save from death my living soul. 
The day shall break, and midst the night, 

In prayer and praise will I delight. 


With God my rock, my soul shall plead, 
Why triumphs still the bitter foe ? 
O save me in the hour of need 
And lay the vaunting rebels low. 
‘Where is thy God ?’ they ask; no dart 
Can deeper pierce my bleeding heart. 


Why, O my soul, should sorrow throw 
Around thee everlasting night ? 
My God athwart the gloom of wo 
Can quickly shed celestial light. 
Hope in his name, whose cheering rays 
Shall turn thy mourning into praise. 
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We lay aside every ihing else prepared | fecting his morals, or his standing in fel- 


for this department, to insert, by request, 
for convenient reference, and permanent | 
preservation, the documents connected 
with the threatened division of the South 
and North, in the work of Foreign Mis- | 
sions. The first item consists of 


THE ALABAMA RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas, the holding of property in | 


African negro slaves has for some years 
excited discussion, as a question of morals, 
between different portions of the Baptist 
denomination united in benevolent enter- | 
prise: and by a large portion of our breth- 
ren is now imputed to the slaveholders in 
these southern and southwestern states, as 
a sin at once grievous, palpable, and dis- 
qualifying : 

1. Resolved, By the Convention of the 
Baptist denomination in the State of Ala- 
bama, that when one party to a voluntary 
compact among christian brethren is not 
willing to acknowledge the entire social 
equality with the other, as to all the privi- 


leges and benefits of the union, nor even 
to refrain from impeachment and annoy- 
ance, united efforts between such parties, 
even in the sacred cause of Christian be- 
nevolence, cease to be agreeable, useful, 
or proper. 

2. Resolved, That our duty at this cri- 
sis requires us to demand from the proper 
authorities in all those bodies to whose 
funds we have contributed, or with whom 
we have in any way been connected, the 
distinct, explicit avowal that slaveholders 
are eligible, and entitled, equally with 
non-slaveholders, to all the privileges and 


immunities of their several unions; and 
especially to receive any agency, mission, 
or other appointment, which may run with- 
in the scope of their operations or duties. 
3. Resolved, That to prevent a gradual 
departure from the principles of church 
independence, and the assumption, by So- 
cieties, Boards, or Committees, of the in- 
alienable rights of the churches, as well 
as to prevent the recurrence of difficulties 
in future, this Convention do hold, that in 
all those Conventions, Societies, or Boards, 
of which we may be a constituent part, 
whenever the competency or fitness of an 
individual to receive an appointment is 
under discussion, if any question arises af- 


lowship as a christian, such question 
should not be disposed of to the grief of the 
party, without ultimate appeal to the par- 
ticular church of which such individual 
is a member—as being the only body on 
earth authorized by the scriptures, or com- 
petent to consider and decide this class of 


i cases. 


4. Resolved, That the President and 
Secretary of this body be a committee to 
transmit copies of this preamble and these 
resolutions to those bodies for whose trea- 
suries any of the funds, now in hand or 
hereafter to be received, may be design- 
ed—and to call their attention expressly 


| to our second resolution: that, should any 


responses be received, the President of this 
Convention shall call together the officers 
and directors thereof, by a notice in the 
Alabama Baptist, inserted at least thirty 
days previous to the time of meeting; that 
a majority of these persons, or eight in 
number, shall be a quorum for business; 
and the quorum assembled, or a majority 
of them, shall decide whether the said 
moneys, or apy portion of them, shall be 
forwarded to the bodies for whom they 
were designed, or be held until the next 
meeting of this body, subject to be re- 
claimed or re-appropriated by the donors 
severally. 

5. Resolved, also, That the Treasurer 
of this body be, and he is hereby instruct- 
ed, not to pay any money intended to be 
applied without the limits of his state, ex- 
cept at the written order of the President 
of this Convention, with the concurrence 
of the Board of officers before mentioned ; 
and this body, profoundly sensible of the 
vast issues dependent on the principles 
herein advanced, will await, in prayerful 
expectation, the responses of our non-slave- 
holding brethren. 

6. Resolved, That the Secretary of this 
Convention, as far as practicable, trans- 
mit at least one copy of these minutes, 
when published, to the presiding officers 
of each Baptist State Convention or Gen- 
eral Association in the slaveholding states. 


REPLY OF THE FOREIGN MISSION BOARD 
TO THE ALABAMA CONVENTION. 


Dear Sir: We have received from you 
a copy of a Preamble and Resolutions, 
which were passed by the “* Baptist State 
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Convention of Alabama.’’ And as there 
is a **demand” for distinct and explicit 
answers from our Board, to the inquiries 
and propositions which you have been 
pleased to make, we have given to them 
our deliberate and candid attention. 

Before proceeding to answer them, al- 
low us to express our profound regret, that 
they were addressed to us. They were 
not necessary. We have never as a 
Board either done, or omitted to do any 
thing, which requires the explanation and 
avowals that your Resolutions ‘‘ demand.” 
They also place us in the new and trying 
position of being compelled to answer hy- 
pothetical questions, and to discuss prin- 
ciples; or of seeming to be evasive and 
timid, and not daring to give you the in- 
formation and satisfaction which you de- 
sire. If, therefore, in answering with 
entire frankness your inquiries and de- 
mands, we should express opinions which 
may be unsatisfactory or displeasing to 
you, our plea must be, that a necessity 
was laid upon us. We had no other al- 
ternative, without being wanting, appa- 
rently, in that manly openness which 
ought to characterize the correspondence 
of Christian brethren. 

In your first Resolution, you say, ‘ that 
when one party to a voluntary compact 
between Christian brethren is not willing 
to acknowledge the entire social equality 
with the other, as to all the privileges and 
benefits of the union, nor even to refrain 
from impeachment and annoyance, uni- 
ted efforts between such parties, even in 
the sacred cause of Christian benevolence, 
cease to be agreeable, useful, or proper.” 
In these sentiments we entirely coincide. 
As a Board we have the high conscious- 
ness, that it has always been our aim to 
act in accordance therewith. We have 
never called into question your social 
equality as to all the privileges and bene- 
fits of the Foreign Missionary Union. 
Nor have we ever employed our official 
influence in impeaching or annoying you. 
Should we ever do this, ‘‘ our united ef- 
forts,’”’ as you justly say, would ‘‘ cease to 
be agreeable, useful, or proper.” 

In your second Resolution, you * de- 
mand the distinct and explicit avowal, 
that slave-holders are eligible and en- 
titled to all the privileges and immunities 
of their several unions, and especially to 
receive any agency, mission, or other ap- 
pointment which may fall within the 
scope of their operations and duties.” 

We need not say, that slaveholders, 
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as well as non-slaveholders, are unques- 
tionably entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities which the Constitution of the 
Baptist General Convention permits, and 
grants to its members. We would not 
deprive either of any of the immunities 
of the mutual contract. In regard, 
however, to any agency, mission, or 
other appointment, no slaveholder or non- 
slaveholder, however large his subscrip- 
tions to Foreign Missions, or those of 
the church with which he is connected, is 
on that account entitled to be appointed 
to an agency or a mission. The appoint- 
ing power, for wise and good reasons, has 
been confided to the ‘ Acting Board,” 
they holding themselves accountable to 
the Convention for the discreet and faith- 
ful discharge of this trust. 

Should you say, ‘‘the above remarks 
are not sufficiently explicit; we wish dis- 
tinctly to know, whether the Board would 
or would not appoint a slaveholder as a 
missionary ;”’ before directly replying to 
this we would say, that in the thirty 
years in which the Board has existed, 
no slaveholder, to our knowledge, has ay- 
plied to be a missionary. And, as we 
send out ro domestics or servants, such 
an event as a missionary taking slaves 
with him, were it morally right, could not, 
in accordance with all our past arrange- 
ments or present plans, possibly occur. 
If, however, any one should offer himself 
as a missionary, having slaves, and should 
insist on retaining them as his property, 
we could not appoint him. One thing is 
certain, we can never be a party to any 
arrangement which would imply appro- 
bation of slavery. 

In your third resolution you say, that, 
‘*whenever the competency or fitness of 
an individual to receive an appointment 
is under discussion, if any question arises 
affecting his morals, or his standing in 
fellowship as a Christian, such question 
should not be disposed of to the grief of 
the party without ultimate appeal to the 
particular church of which such an in- 
dividual is a member—as being the only 
body on earth authorized by the Scrip- 
tures, or competent to consider and de- 
cide this class of cases.” 

In regard to our Board, there is no 
point on which we are more unanimously 
agreed, than that of the independence of 
churches. We disclaim all and every 
pretension to interfere with the discipline 
of any church. We disfellowship no one. 
Nevertheless, were a person to offer him- 
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self as a candidate for missionary ser- 
vice, although commended by his church 
as in good standing, we should feel it our 
duty to open our eyes on any facts to the 
disadvantage of his moral and religious 
character, which might come under our 
observation. And: while we should not 
feel that it was our province to excommu- 
nicate, or discipline a candidate of doubt- 
ful character, yet we should be unworthy 
of our trust, if we did not, although he 
were a member of a church, reject his 
application. It is for the Board to de- 
termine on the prudential, moral, religious 
and theological fitness of each one who 
offers himself as a missionary; it is for 
the church of which such an one is a 
member, to decide whether he be a fit 
person to belong to their body. 

The other resolutions which were pass- 
ed in your recent Convention, regard 
more your own action than ours. They 
therefore call for no remarks from us. 
We should have been gratified, in the 
present impoverished and embarrassed 
state of our treasury, if the brethren in 
Alabama, confiding in the integrity and 
discretion of the *‘ Acting Board,’’ could 
unhesitatingly have transmitted to us 
their funds. We have sent out missiona- 
ries, and enlarged our operations, in the 
expectation that, so long as we acted in 
conformity with the rules and: spirit under 
which we were appointed, we should be 
sustained both by the East and the West, 
the North and the South. If in this just 
expectation we are to be disappointea, we 
shall experience unutterable regret. 

We have, with all frankness, but with 
entire kindness and respect, defined our 
position. If our brethren in Alabama, 
with this exposition of our principles and 
feelings, can co-operate with us, we shall 
be happy to receive their aid. If they 
cannot, painful to us as will be their 
withdrawal, yet we shall submit to it, as 
neither sought nor caused by us. 

There are sentiments avowed in this 
communication, which, although held 
temperately and kindly, and with all due 
esteem and Christian regard for the breth- 
ren addressed, are, nevertheless, dearer to 
us than any pecuniary aid whatever. 


We remain yours, truly, 
In behalf of the Board, 
DAN. SHARP, President. 


Baron Stow, Rec. Sec’y. 


Rey. JessE HARTWELL, President Ala- | 


bama Baptist State Convention, 
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The next document of interest was the 
Appress by the Board or Tux Forrien 
MisstonaryY SociEvTy or VIRGINIA, to 
the Baptist churches of that State. We- 
would gladly give the whole of this, but 
our space utterly forbids, and. we insert 
merely an analysis, with the resolutions: 
affixed to it. 


Concerning this unexpected resolution: 
of the Board, we wish to speak with 
candor and courtesy, but. we must also: 
speak with frankness and firmness. It is 
an outrage onourrights. ‘his will clear- 
ly appear from the following considera~ 
tions : 

1. The decision of the Board is uncon- 
stitutional. 

2. The decision of the Board is a mani- 
fest violation of the eompromise resolution 
adopted at the last meeting of the Conven- 
tion. This is the resolution— 

‘* Resolved, That, in co-operating. to- 
gether as members of this Convention. in 
the work of Foreign Missions, we dis- 
claim all sanction, either expressed or 
implied, whether of slavery or of anti- 
slavery ; but, as individuals, we are per- 
fectly free both to express and to promote, 
elsewhere, our own. views on these sub- 
jects in a Christian manner and spirit.” 

3. The decision of the Board is incon- 
sistent with admissions made in the letter 
under consideration. 

4. The decision of the Board is unjust. 
to the Southern supporters of the Con- 
vention... 

5. The decision of the Board, sup- 
posing. it not intended to produce division, 
is as unwise, as it is unjust. 

In view of the considerations above 
presented, the Board of the Virginia For- 


eign Mission Society have adopted the 


following resolutions: 
1. 


Resolved, That this Board have | 


seen with sincere pain the decision of the | 
Board of the Baptist Triennial Conven-— 


tion, contained in a recent letter addressed 
to Rev. Jesse Hartwell, of Alabama, and 


that we deem the decision unconstitu- | 


tional, and in violation of the rights of 


| 
| 


the Southern members of the Conven-— 
tion; and that all farther connexion with | 


the Board, on the part of such members 
is inexpedient and improper. 


2. Resolved, That the Treasurer of this — 


Board be required to deposit in one of the | 
Savings banks of the city, any funds 
which may be in hands or which may | 
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come intu them, to be disposed of as 
the Society, at its annual meeting, may 
direct. 

3. Resolved, That this Board are of 
opinion, that in the present exigency, it is 
important that those brethren who are 
aggrieved by the recent decision of the 
Board in Boston, should hold a Conven- 
tion, to confer on the best means of pro- 
moting the Foreign Mission cause, and 
other interests of the Baptist denomina- 
tion in the South. 

4. Resolved, ‘That in the judgment of 
this Board, Augusta, Georgia, is a suita- 
ble place for holding such a_ conven- 
tion; and that Thursday before the 2d 
Lord’s day in May next is a suitable 
time. 

5. Resolved, That while we are willing 
to meet our Southern brethren in Augus- 
ta, or any other place which may be se- 
lected, we should heartily welcome them 
in the city of Richmond—and should it be 
deemed proper to hold it in this city, the 
‘Thursday before the 4th Lord’s day in 
June next will be a suitable time. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That churches and associa- 
tions of the State be recommended to 
appoint delegates to the proposed Con- 
vention. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this 
meeting be published under the direction 
of brethren ‘l'aylor, Jeter, Walker, and 
Smith. 

J. B. TAYLOR, Pres’t Board. 

C. WALTHALL, Sec’y. 


Next we have a resolution passed by 
the 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE GEOR- 
GIA BAPTIST CONVENTION. 


Resolved, 1. That we fully approve 
the sentiments and resolutions of our Vir- 
ginia brethren, and concur with them in 


the opinion, ‘‘ that those brethren who are | 


aggrieved by the recent decision of the 
Board in Boston, should hold a Conven- 
tion to confer on the best means of pro- 
moting the Foreign Mission cause, and 
other interests of the Baptist denomina- 


tion in the South. 
Then follows the response of the 
ALABAMA BOARD. 


At a meeting of the Board of the Ala- 
bama Baptist Convention, the following 
resolution was adopted : 
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Resolved, That with much reluetance 
and grief we are compelled to consider the 
communication received from the ‘+ Acting 
Board” of the Baptist General Conven- 
tion to be a full and candid avowal, that 
they ‘‘ are not willing to acknowledge our 
entire social equality, as to all the privi- 
leges and benefits of the union;” and, 
therefore, in the opinion of both parties, 
‘our united efforts cease to be agreeable, 
useful, or proper.” 


And finally, we put on record the fol- 
lowing from the 


TENNESSEE BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION 
SOCIETY. 


Ata meeting of the Board of the Ten- 
nessee Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
held in Nashville, April 2d, 1845, the 
answer of the Acting Foreign Mission 
Board in Boston to the late questions of 
the Alabama State Convention having 
been read, the following preamble and 
resolutions were, after mature delibera- 
tion, unanimously passed : 

Whereas, The dissemination of the 
word of God in all lands, and the con- 
version to him of the heathen world, is an 
object dear to our hearts; and whereas, 
the more effectually to prosecute this ob- 
ject, by the Church collectively, the Bap- 
tist Triennial Convention was organized, 
the duties of which, during its recess, are 
performed by an Acting Board at present, 
and for some time past, located in Boston ; 
and whereas, that Board was virtually 
and substantially, instructed as to their 
course in relation to the question of aboli- 
tionism, by a resolution passed at the last 
session of the Convention, repudiating all 
connexion with both slavery and anti- 
slavery, in all official proceedings; There- 
fore 

1. Resolved, That we sincerely regret 
that any portion of our brethren should 
have suspected the integrity of the Acting 
Board, and thought it necessary publicly 
to interrogate them, and require them ex~ 
plicitly to say whether they would obey 
the instructions of the Convention, or 
carry out ifs views, in the premises. 

2. Resolved, That, as the Acting Board 
of Foreign Missions is but the agent of 
the Triennal Convention, and bound to 
obey its instructions, we exceedingly re- 
gret that in assuming the position indica- 
ted by their answer to the questions of 
the Alabama State Convention, they have, 
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by avowing their determination, in ap- 
pointing missionaries, to have regard to 
the question of slavery, violated the trust 
reposed in them, and thus rendered them- 
selves justly obnoxious to the censure of 
the whole Church. 

3. Resolved, That we repudiate all idea 
of a dissolution of our Foreign Mission 
Union, and respectfully advise our breth- 
ren who may compose the contemplated 
Southern Convention, not to entertain a 
proposition looking to such a result, but 
to refer the whole matter to the adjust- 
ment of the Triennial Convention at its 
next regular meeting. 

4. Resolved, That the present state of 
our Foreign Missions, the great want of 
funds for their support, and the perishing 
condition of the millions of heathendom, 
loudly demand increased efforts on the 
part of Christians, to sustain the work; 
and that we will still, for the present, 
relying upon their integrity and disposi- 
tion to act in accordance with our instruc- 
tions, continue to transmit our funds to the 
existing Board. 

5. Resolved, That, in our opinion, the 
Convention will not sustain the position 
taken by the present Acting Board regard- 
ing slavery. 

6. Resolved, That copies of these reso- 
lutions be transmitted to the Board of the 
Triennial Convention, soon to convene in 
Annual Session, at Providence, R. I., 
and to the Convention proposed to be held 
in the South, with the request that they 
be read, as expressive ot our opinions, 
and designs, regarding the subject in 
question. 


J. H. MARSHALL, Prs’r. 
C. K. Winston, Rec. Sec’y. 


E.PIGRAMMA, 


Perdere tempus magnum est, 
Perdere fidem majus est, — 
Perdere christum tale est, 
Quod nemo reddere potest. 


TRANSLATION 


The loss of time is much, 
The loss of truth is more ; 
The loss of Christ is such, 
No mortal can restore. 
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For the Memorial. 
TO ONE IN HEAVEN: 


BY REV. CHARLES W. DENISON.* 


Sweet spirit! look upon me now— 

O! bend thee from thy glorious throne ! 
Tlong to trace thy angel brow, 

And listen to thy seraph tone. 


A year has fled since thou didst die— 
One fitful, thoughtful, vanished year: 
Yet thou, methinks, art often nigh, 
My guardian from the better sphere. 


The vase is broken—but the flower 
Pours out its odors on me yet ; 

Earth-borne o’er many a fragrant bower 
Within the gates of Eden set. 


The bark is wrecked—but precious gems 
It bore to me, cling round my heart ; 
Oh ! not for monarch’s diadems 
With one dear cluster would 1 part ! 


Bright angel! thou art hovering near— 
‘hy presence is beside me still ; 
Brooding above my pathway here, 
To guide me with an angel’s will. 


My thoughts have loftier, holier range, 
‘han was their wont in time gone by: 

My faith has flights sublimely strange, 
For thou dost soar with me on high. 


When at the shrine of prayer I kneel, 
Thy gentle heart 1s laid by mine ; 

Its sinless joys I share—I feel 
My pulse beat high with bliss divine. 


Come nearme, Mary! Let thy wing 
Uufold its starry plumage now ; 

Heaven’s dewy incense o’er me fling, 
And waft me at its throne to bow. 


* We are gratified to learn that a small vol- 
ume of the choice effusions of this author, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Tae AmERICAN VILLAGE, AND OTHER 
Porms,” is now in press. It will be expected 
with interest, and we doubt not, perused with 
high satisfaction. We shall be disappointed if 
the noble lines on ‘‘ The burial of Knowles,” — 
‘‘ The Anniversary Deaths,”’ and these ‘‘ To One 
in Heaven,’’ written for the Memorial, do net — 
find a place jn it. Epitors. 


THE 


BAPTIST MEMORIAL 


AND 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF REV. JOHN 
ARMSTRONG. 


By Rev. Wa. C. Crane, of Columbus, Mi. 


It is a grateful duty of all high-minded 
christians, (and there should be none oth- 
ers) to perpetuate the memory of the life 
‘and labors of such as have done valiant 
By re- 
viewing the prominent events in any one 
man’s life, and contemplating the various 


‘service in the cause of Christ. 


causes which prompted him to action, we 


the value of life. 
ed valuable or not, depends upon the mode, 
and the objects for which it is expended. 


view of the philosophy of existence, to sup- 
pose that only those devoted to the service 
lof the sanctuary were useful. A Cobb, 
and a Cooper; a Lincoln, and a Brown, 
would rise up in testimony against such a 
sentiment. Nor should we be led to un- 
dervalue the labors of philosophers and 
historians, poets and statesmen, beca se 
perhaps, they may not have proclai 

the gospel of Ch 
weigh well all t _of human ac- 
tions, and decide and impartial- 
ly as to their value, unmindful of the par- 
‘icular channel through which those ac- 
‘ions have flowed. In givinga brief sketch 
x John Armstrong, let it be understood 
that we intend no undue exaltation of the 
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may arrive at some intelligible estimate of 
Whether life is render- 


It would be an extremely short-sighted 


is our duty to 


Se. 


ministerial character: we desire only to 
place the sacred office upon that basis of 
eminence, of which, among the occupa- 
tions and professions of men, it deservedly 
holds the chief place. The benevolence 
of its intentions, if nought else, properly 
warrants us in assigning it this eleva- 
tion. 

John Armstrong, the son of Robert and 
Mary Armstrong, was born in Philadel- 
phia, on the 27th of November, 1798. Of 


his earlier years we have but slight ma- 
terials to weave into a connected history. 
His later years manifested the simplicity 
of his youthful. days. 


Though in a large 


he grew up without having been in- 
ine by the guilty snares of wicked men. 


is parents instilled into his mind those 
es of strict propriety of thought and 


prin 
deed, which the religion of Christ was the 
means of amply unfolding and spreading. - 
The exact period of his conversion does 
not appear among his memoranda. From . 


a notice e ** Memoirs of Rev. Wm. 
Staught . D.,’”’ under date of Janua- 


26, 1835, we infer that it must have 
een before he was sixteen years of age. 
Speaking of Dr. Staughton, he remarks, 
‘‘ He was the first person to whom I un- 
folded my anxieties in relation to the min- 
istry, and the interest which he took in my 
behalf, embalmed his name in my memo- 
ry. I was then about sixteen years of 
age, and from that time until I finished 
my collegiate course, he directed my stu- 
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dies. I uniformly found him a father 
andatriend. During my perusal of these 
memutirs, a thousand recollections have 
been 1: vived. 
tion at Philadelphia, his lectures on Di- 
vinity, and his 6 o’elock Jectures on Natu- 
ral Philosophy, i in Peale’s Museum ; his 
solicitude for the comfort, and literary 
and theolegieal improvement of the stu- 
dents; his fatherly advice, 
labors, are all fresh in my memory. His 
zeal, his energy, his perseverance and suc~ 
cess, as President of Columbian College, 
—his affections, his disappomtments, all 
stand out in bold relief before me. But 
he is gone; the grave has closed over 
him,—he has left the scene of his toils and 
his sorrows—and he is-happy beyond the 
reach of the wretchedness of this world,— 
Quiescat pace!” This brief extract in- 
forms us of the time when he first contem- 
plated the sacred ministry, who directed 
his studies, and how well he loved and re- 
vered that distinguished man who was his 
spiritual guide and teacher. When the Co- 
lumbian College went into full operation, 
in Washington, Mr. Armstrong became 
astudent in one of the regular college class- 
es. Incollege he was distinguished for 
close habits of study, and maintained a 
high standing for scholarship, among such 
distinguished heralds of truth as James 
Knowles, Robert W. Cushman, Baro: 
Stow, and Robert Ryland. In 1825 he 
received the Bachalaureate degree,gand 
very shortly afterwards he determined 
upon settling in the state of No 
lina. It was about this time that the wri- 
ter first saw him, in Richmond, Virginia. 
We well recollect, in our boyish pleasure 
to accompany a young ministemo his ser- 
vices, that we accompanied him to the 
First Baptist church, and thence to a bap- 
tism. At that early period he had gained 
a strong hold om the affections and good 
will of all who knew him. 

The state of North Carolina presented 
aninviting field of labor. It had suffered 


and was suffering much from the spirit of 


antinomianism. The devoted Wait, and 
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His labors in the Institu® 


and untiring. 


Caro- | 


| Fone 
the acute and able Meredith bad hardy 
gained a foothold. With the latter, indeed, 
he had not yet formed that strong friend- 
ship which bound them to each other for 
fifteen years, by ties which death only 
could sever. 

For nearly five years he was ‘* the be- 
loved and successfal pastor of the Baptist. 
church at Newbern.” Here he was not 
without his trials; yetit does notappear that 
he abated aught of zeal or energy, in clearly: 


unfolding gospel truth, and enforcing chris~ 


‘tian duty. Near the close of the time he. 
spent with tliis church, he remarks:: 

Sabbath, April 27th. ‘* This day was: 
employed in exposing the various evils to. 
which the love of money subjects us. In 
the evening I endeavored to show tlie 
connexion there is between the usefulness 
of the pastor, and the prayers of the peo- 
ple.” 

April 28th. ‘ft is te ‘De feared that a 
large proportion of professors care more 
for their own things than the things of 
Christ’s kingdom. The great object of 
the gospel is to destroy human selfishness, 
and where it has its proper influence, the 
interests of our fellow men will be, in our 
estimation, commensurate with those of 
our own.’” 

In the month of May, 1835, Mr. Arm- 
strong was appointed Professor of Ancient 


yy Languages, in Wake Forest Institute, 


(now College.) For a short time after re- 
ceiving this appointment, he travelled 
throughout North Carolina, in the capaci- 
ty of an agent, and was greatly success- 
ful in obtaining funds, and in awakening 
attention to the importance of a well edu- 
cated ministry. He remarks in his Diary, 
++ Institute must be a blessing to poor 
He oe must tend powerfully — 

ov ed ignorance that now | 
it of that state. [| 
f the projectors 
anual’ Labor In- 


of the “Wake Forest M 
stitute.”’ 

White engaged’ as an: instructer in the 
Institution, he was remarkably diligent in 
his attention upon the classes under his 
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charge, and zealously strove to perfect the 
course of study, as well as to carry out the 
Manual Labor System. He labored with 
the students, giving them a practical ex- 
ample of his belief in the benefits of the 
scheme. Whether his devotion to this 
plan was well founded or not, we shall 
not determine; at least, we must admire 
his consistency and energy. 

The practical character of his mind is 
developed very clearly, in his remarks 
upon passing objects when he travelled. 
Under date of July 15th, 1835, he says, 
‘‘T saw a man to day, robed in a dress, 
which looked as if the winds had blown it 
together ; his head without a hat, .and his 
feet without shoes. On my right was a 
hut, on my left was a corn field, upon 
which was stamped the appearance of the 
man. A woman stood near, with a pipe 
in her mouth, and she looked fur all the 
world, like the wife of the man. As I 
passed, about ten dogs staggered out and 
barked at me. The whole scene present- 
ed to my view just such a place as suits 
the dwelling of squalid ignorance, and sor- 
did poverty. AsI passed along the road, 
this man was the subject of my medita- 
tions. I thought it was utterly impossible 
that he could be a christian, for every thing 
about him exhibited broad and prominent 
signs of a most shameful neglect. * * * * 
This man could not be religious, for in- 
spiration has said that such men have 
denied the faith, and are worse than infi- 
dels.” 

In his utter dislike for every species of 
meanness, he sometimes expresses him- 
self with great force, and apparently with 
severity. Stillit was the result of strong, 
holy sentiment, and ardent attachment to 
the strict standards of gospel principles. 
The benevolent institutions of the ‘day en- 
gaged very much of his thoughts, and pro- 
perly to advan their interests, he was a 
warm supporter of the State Convention 
of North Carolina. ‘He was present at 
its formation, aid so long as he remained 
in the state, he was the corresponding sec- 
retary of that institution,” 
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The editor of 
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the Biblical Recorder observes that ‘ He 


‘was the first General Agent of the Wake 


Forest Institute, and did more,»probably, 
than any other individual, in the establish- 
ment.of that Seminary. In allour beney- 
olent enterprises, and in all our efforts to 
elevate and improve the condition of our 
churches in North Carolina, brother Arm- 
strong stood in the first rank, and probably 
was inferior to none, in zeal, in talent, and 
in self-devotion. Accordingly, in all the 
more important historical documents of 
the denomination of this state, for the time 
referred to, the name of John Armstrong 
will be found occupying an elevated and 
distinguished position.” 

Anxious to render himself more useful 
to the literary interests of the denomina- 
tion in North Carolina, and especially 
called to serve the College, Mr. Armstrong 
embarked July 17, 1837, from New-York 
city, for Havre. On board the same ship 
were Prof. E. Robinson, D. D., the dis- 
tinguished Oriental scholar, and the cele-! 
brated Ornithologist, J. J. Audubon. The 
sea voyage appears to have furnished him 
with much matter for epistolary communi- 
cation with his friends. Very shortly af- 
ter his arrival at Havre, he went to Paris. 
Here he commenced a course of reading, 
observation and study. For nearly two 


years he remained in France and Italy, 
during which time he made copious notes 


of all he witnessed, and prepared some 
vee critical papers upon the classic char- 
acter of the places which he visited. The. , 
antiquities of Jtaly, especially, attracted 
his attention, and developed his strong 
love for the pure streams of classic histo- 
ry- He prepared in manuscript a narra- 
tive soul of his tour, but for various 
reasons, and chiefly becausesomany boo «e 
of travel have recently appeared, he nev 2r 
published it. He wrote a series of lett :rs 
to his numerous friends in the Uniled 
States, which were published in the col-_ 
umins of the ** Biblical Recorder.” These 
letters are eminently creditable to his head 
and heart. Inasmuch as Baptist books of 
travel are rather rare, and we have taken 
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almost all our impressions of foreign coun- 
tries in christendom, from pedo-baptist 

writers, it may be well to consider the fea- 

sibility of publishing this journal and these 

letters ina volume. 

On his returnto North Carolina, during 
the summer or fall of 1839, he came to 
the conclusion that the Wake Forest Cul- 
lege did not longer need his services, and 
that he could more efficiently promote the 
Redeemer’s cause in some other sphere of 
usefulness. The church in Columbus, 
Mi., was then destitute of a pastor. A 
unanimous invitation was tendered to him 
to assume the pastoral relation with that 
people. After mature reflection, he de- 
cided to accept the call, and entered upon 
the discharge of his duties in the spring of 
1849. He found the church mueh embar- 


rassed by debt, and with the assi-tance of | 


«a deacon of the chureh, well known for 
his benefactions, and the generous efforts 
of others, he was mainly instrumental in 
raising the means to reduce the debt to a 
small sum, which has been liquidated du- 
ring the ministry of the present pastor.— 
During the winter of 1840 and ’41, aided 
by Rev John Peck, agent of A. B. H. M. 
Society, a meeting of considerable inter- 
est was held in the place, and over thirty 
persons were added to the church by bap- 
tism. During the whole period of his 
pastorate, he was faithful in the discharge 
ef every duty, and with great sincerity and 
zeal, pressed the claims of the bible upon. 
saint and sinner. His congregations were 
composed of persons generally eminent for 
intelligence, and his intellectual efforts 
were highly appreciated by the members of 
the church. Pa 
In June, 1842, Mr. Armstrong was 
marriedto Mrs. Pamela Pomeroy, amem- 
ber of the church under hiscare. By this 
change in his temporal affairs, a consider- 
able addition to his cares was made. He 
visited the north, with his lady, during the 
summer of this year, and returned to his 
charge, to continue in Columbus but a 
short time longer. 
In the spring of 1843, he resigned the 
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pastoral care of the church, and removed 
to his plantation, in Noxubee county. ‘The 
people of Columbus were unwilling to 
give him up, but he conceived that it was 
no longer his duty to remain. From this 
period until his decease, he preached to 
the churches in his neighborhood, and in- 
structed a class of classical scholars. In 
the winter of 1843 to ’44, he visited Tex- 
as on business. While he remained in 
Columbus, he took a deep interest in the 
Mississippi Baptist Convention, and at- 
tended several of its meetings. He was a 
Moderator of the Columbus Association, 
at its annual session in September, 1845, 
and at the following session, at the very 
time that he was on his death bed, he was. 
appointed to preach the missionary sermon 
at the session for 1845. We come now to 
detail the last scenes of his life. We shall 
be pardoned for quoting our own language, 
published in The Baptist in September, 
1844. ‘It has seldom fallen to our lot 
to announce an event which has produced 
such deep emotions of regret, and such 
painful reflections in view of our great loss, 
as we are compelled to publish at this 
time. ev. John Armstrong is no more.— 
About a fortnight ago, we called on him, 
at his residence, in Noxubee county, Miss., 
between twelve and fifteen miles from 
Columbus, and fourd him with the first 
symptoms of bilious fever, but on our re 

turn from the Columbus Association, we 
learned that he had grown worse, and was 
in imiminentdanger. Special prayer was 
offered by the Association, and the Colum- 
bus church, in his behalf. But the ap- 
pointed hour for his departure was draw- 
ing nigh rapidly. His disease took the 
form of congestive fever, and terminated 
his useful life on Sunday, September 15th, 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. His closing 
hours were marked by calm and sublime 
dignity of deportment, and perfect resigna- 
tion to the will of God, which only char- 
acterizes the true christian, and the holy 
manof God. A chapter in the seriptures 
was read to him during the morning of the 
Sabbath on which he died, and he com- 
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mented upon it with evident pleasure, and 
to the edification of his friends. He ex- 
pressed unbounded confidence in the Sa- 
viour, and remarked that he was leaving 
this world ‘a sinner saved by grace.” His 
bereaved widow, a lone pilgrim in this 
world of sorrow, is the only near relative 
in this region of country, who lives to la- 
ment her sad deprivation of her earthly 
eomforter.”’ 

His funeral services were attended on 
the Sabbath succeeding his death, by an 
overwhelming congregation in Columbus. 
The writer preached the sermon from 
Hebrews iv. 9th, ‘* There remaineth there- 
fore arest to the people of God.” There 
have been few such manifestations of 
deep grief as were exhibited on this oc- 
casion. 

In closing this imperfect sketch, we 
beg leave to give the testimony of one who 
knew him better than we did, to his 

| moral and intellectual worth. ‘** Asa min- 
‘ister of the gospel, brother Armstrong 
‘stood deservedly high. As a scholar, 
and a friend of literature, he was excelled 
by none of his brethren in this state, (N. C.) 
as a gentleman, and a pleasant and amia- 
ble family companion, he had few supe- 
‘riors, as a pious man, a devoted and sin- 
‘eere christian, a man of exemplary moral 
‘character, and of pure and spotless life, he 
.was far above reproach or suspicion. Like 
allother men, he had his faults,—but they 
‘were probably fewer in number, and less 
‘aggravated in their character, than those 
af almost any other person possessing the 
same amount of moral excellence. In 
short, his career has been honorable, use- 
ful, and full of promise. Probably not 
exceeding the age of forty-five, he has 
been taken away in the midst of life—in 
the midst of usefulness, and without a cloud 
to overshadow his closing sceue, or to ob- 
istruct the splendor of his previous life.”’ 


He is too covetous whom God cannot 
suffice: he hath all things who hath Him 
that hath all things.—Bridge. 


KINGSBURY. 
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For the Memoria! 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF REV. SAMUEL 
KINGSEURY. 


Samuel Kingsbury was the son of Rey. 
Samuel Kingsbury, Congregationalist 
minister at Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., 
who designed him for the ministry, from 
his birth. But the death of his father, 
when he was ten years old, and the im- 
pediments to his education, occasioned by 
the Revolutionary war, caused the aban- 
donment of this design. He was brought 
up by an uncle in Dedham, Mass., where 
he acquired athorough English education, 
with an extensive acquaintance with his- 
tory, and other standard writings of the 
times. He early read the infidel works, 
then so rife, and was so affected by their 
corrupting influence, as to become nearly 
confirmed in infidelity. But God, who 
had other purposes to fulfil in him, made 
the following circumstance the means of 
reclaiming him. After spending a large 
portion of a night in musing upon the sub- 
ject, almost resolved upon the entire re- 
jection of Christianity, but deeply agita- 
ted by inward struggles against the des- 
perate step, he fell asleep, and fancied 
himself laying upon the bed he had occu- 
pied in boyhood, in full view of the grave 
of his father, whose venerable form seem- 
ed to rise up from the ground and approach 
him, bringing a bible, which he placed 
upon his head. Awaking, he began to 
reflect upon his rashness in rejecting the 
bible without examining it, which he was 
conscious he had not done. Carefully 
reading it, he was soon convinced of its 
authenticity. The wounds it produced 
proved it the sword of the Spirit. He 
now set about reforming himself. Every 
approach to immorality or dishonesty was 
scrupulously avoided. Various Arminian 
authors became his companions. After 
the straitest sect he lived a pharisee, and, 
for years, never entertained a doubt of 
his peculiar goodness before God. Insuck 
a state of mind, he married, and removed 
to West Townshend, N. H.,in 1799. Some 
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years after this a powerful revival occur- 
red in an adjoining neighborhood, during 
which his wife and several friends were 
converted, but he remained entirely unaf- 
fected—thought it transient excitement, 
while his was the permanent religion of 
principle—that he needed no such change 
as others told of experiencing. Sometime 
after, he heard a little girl say to his wife, 
in an adjoining room, ‘‘ Elder Coombs is 
at our house, and what do you guess he 
says about Mr. Kingsbury?” ‘I don’t 
know, what does he ?”’ was the reply. ‘‘ He 
says,” replied the child, ‘‘ that he is like 
the young man in the gospel, all these 
things he has kept from his youth up ; but 
one thing he lacks, and that one thing is 
every thing.’ These words fell upon his 
heart, as a thunderbolt from the Almigh- 
ty. The tool with which he was at work 
fell from his hand, and his head -to his 
bench. He instantly felt that all his boast- 
ed goodness had lacked a principle of love 
and obedience to God, which was indeed 
every thing. 

He who was just now exulting in his 
own purity and undoubted justification, is 
self-condemned, overwhelmed with guilt 
and despair. In this state he remained 
for some time, tillit pleased God to reveal 
in him his Son. A Saviour was now his 
trust, and meditation, and joy. Him he 
extolled and recommended to others. 

But after a time old Arminian notions 
began to revive, under somewhat new 
forms, producing perplexity, and, atlength, 
anguish of spirit. Again God shined into 
his mind. He felt that God ought to 
reign. And viewing an infinitely holy and 
good being, ordering all things after the 
council of his own will, and having the 
destiny of all beings in his hands, he felt 
a submission and peace, so exceeding what 
he had known before, that his first conclu- 
sion was, that he had not till then been 
converted. . Ever after, the sovereign, 
electing love of God was the rock and joy- 
ous repose of his soul. His former deep 
prejudices against the Baptists vanished, 
and he cordially united with the people 
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he had despised and reproached. He soon 
felt a secret impulse to devote himself to 
proclaiming that gospel of which, by grace, 
he wasapartaker. But his self-dithidence 
prompted the conclusion, that he possess- 
ed neither the mental nor moral qualifica- 
tions for the work; and he determined to 
continue in his wonted avocation. Du- 
ring the following years God rebuked him, 
by withholding spiritual joy; and by fire, 
the treachery of others, and sickness, blast- 
ing every worldly scheme. At length, 
after a long struggle, he resolved before 
the Lord, that, if his provdience should 
open the door, he would endeavor to 
preach. Next day he was invited to 
preach at a funeral, and dared not refuse. 
At that time, there were but three or four 
professors of religion in the place. The 
Sabbath was desecrated, and morals were 
low. But individuals who professed no 
religion immediately procured a subscrip- 
tion for employing him as their preacher. 
After obtaining the approbation of the 
church to which he belonged, he with hes- 
itancy commenced. After spending sev- 
eral years in preaching and study, and 
seeing the fruits of his labors in the con- 
version of souls, and the formation of a 
church, in 1808 he received ordination. 
This church had increased to a respecta- 
ble body, when he closed his labors with 
it, in 1816. The next year he commenced 
his pastoral labors at Windham, where he 
continued to preach as long as his health 
would permit. This chureh had been 
rent, and apparently destroyed by diffi- 
culties. The few remaining members 
had, for some years, been without preach- 
ing, or any church action. But an indi- 
vidual, mourning the desolations of Zion, 
employed Elder Kingsbury to preach a 
Sabbath. Another employed him another 
Sabbath. So forsome time, till they were 
encouraged to unite in calling him to be- 
come their pastor. ‘The time to favor 
Zion had come. Seven in number, they 
met at the Lord’s table. A deep serious- 
ness prevailed, and continued with frequent 
conversions, for four years. ‘They, at 
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length, built a house for worship, and du- 
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And when his cough and pains denied 


ring his entire ministry, enjoyed a mea- | him sleep, with such feelings the nights 
sure of concord and prosperity rarely ex- | were not tedious, but seasons of inexpress- 


perienced. In 1837, after he had been 
their pastor twenty years, and seen the 
feeble band increase to the number of one 
hundred and fifty, his growing infirmities 
rendered it necessary for the church, in 
accordance with his oft repeated desire. to 
obtain another preacher. He retired from 
active labors, but ever retained their confi- 
dence and filial regard. Ina recent report 
to the Association, they attribute their pres- 
ent prosperity, under God, ‘* To the fer- 
vent prayers, holy example. and judicious 
labors of their former pastor, Rev. Sam- 
uel Kingsbury.’”? This year his worthy 
eompanion was taken from him by death. 

After this, he frequently preached, when 
in health, but spent most of his time in 
studying the bible, with various commen- 
taries. [He said, that he had often prayed 
that he might not outlive his usefulness, 
but he now saw the peculiar goodness of 
God, in giving to him a season, after the 
close of his public labors, for personal pre- 
paration for death. He had been Iitile 
aware, he said, how much he had suffer- 
ed his care for others to detract from his 
personal benefit, in his reading, and: other 
religious exercises. This part of his pilgri- 
mage was through the land of Beulah,— 
tranquil and happy. To the young and 
worldly, he would sometimes say, ‘* What 
a wretched old man I should be, without 
an interest in Christ! My companion, and 
most of my friends have left me—the 
pleasures of the palate and the eye have 
nearly ceased,—and the delights of life 
have lost all their charms—but the name 
of Jesus grows sweeter and sweeter, and 
the delights of religion more and more 
eharming. Such a religion he could con- 
fidently recommend to others.” 

His habitual feelings, he said, were ex- 
pressed by the words— 

*‘ Jesus, to thy dear faithful hand 
My naked soul I trust ; 
And my flesh waits for thy command 
To drop into my dust.” 


ible comfort. Nor did he in reality out- 
live his usefulness. Numerous friends de- 
lighted to call and be instructed and com- 
forted by his conversation; and his holy 
example shed a hallowed influence on all 
around. His last sickness, of a few days 
continuance, was a season of unconscious- 
ness, with the exception of a few intelli- 
gent moments, in which he expressed a 
sense of his unworthiness, and o! the pre- 
ciousness of his Saviour. On the first day 
of the present year, (1845) he calmly fell 
asleep. 

He was buried among his former peo- 
ple in Windham, after an appropriate 
discourse by Rev. Horace Fletcher, of 
Townshend. 

The characteristic qualities of the de- 
ceased were not such as spread his name 
abroad, but such as made him dear to those 
who knew him—most valued by those who 
knew him best. 

He ruled’ his own house well. In the 
family circle, the law ef kindness ever 
ruled his words and actions. Harshness 
and severity were unknown, yet his wish 
was always obeyed. After he had mild- 
ly said, ‘I think it not best,” inclination 
spoke no more. Every member of his 
household early became members of the 
household of faith, and rarely has the 
earth nourished so quiet and happy afamily. 

He had a good report of those without. 
For a number of years during the first of 
his ministry, he depended mainly for sup- 
port upon his office, as Justice of the 
Peace, yet in his official or private con- 
duct, no one is knownto have ever suspect- 
ed any want of integrity. Feeling that it 
was better to suffer wrong, than to do 
wrong, he was so careful never to receive 
more than an equivalent for his property or 
services, that he often failed to be just ta 
himself. He had no enemies. Opposerg 
to religion said if there was a christian in 
the world, he was one, and declared their 
conviction of his sincerity. This reputa- 
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tion gave him a power to do good, for which 
no eloquence can compensate. 

He was discreet and prudent. His 
opinions slowly formed, firmly held, and 
moderately expressed, were not listened to 
as the dreams of fanaticism, or the dictates 
of prejudice and interest, but received as 
the results of candid, patient investigation. 
His counsel was often sought. No exci- 
ting influence moved him from his stead- 
fastness. 

Among the christian graces which in 
beautiful harmony adorned him, perhaps 
meekness and humility were the most 
striking. He had learned of him who was 
meek and lowly of heart, and the accents 
of peevishness, moroseness, and fault-find- 
ing were unheard from his tongue. ‘‘ He 
was gentle unto all men,” and ‘delighted 
himself in abundance of peace.” He es- 
teemed others better than himself. Being 
told of remarkable success, which on a 
certain occasion attended his labors, he 
made the characteristic remark, that when 
God blessed the labors of great men, they 
shared the glory, but by blessing him he 
secured it all to himself. 

He was a man of strong faith. In ev- 
ery event he would recognise the hand of 
God, and quietly wait for him. In the 
darkest dispensations, he would cheerfully 
say, ‘* Providence will open a way for us.” 
And Providence always did send relief, 


often in ways that almost seemed miracu- 


lous. In poverty he would say, ‘I al- 
ways have been provided with comforta- 
ble food, and raiment, and shelter, and 
I have no concern but I always shall 
be.” 

Those who heard him pray had no doubt 
but he was often at the throne of grace. 

His heart was much in the great work 
of giving the gospel to the heathen, as the 
liberal contributions of himself and his 
people testify. 

His preaching was solemn, evangelical, 
and instructive ; adapted to edify the chris- 


tian, rather than please the popular_ear. 


He ‘dealt with the understanding, the con- 
science, and the heart, rather than the 
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passions. He did not expect the sanctifi- 
cation of his people from moral essays, but 
from the power which God gives to his own 
truth. And with rare exceptions, those 
who united with his people, lived as be- 
comes those professing godliness. The 
high standard of christian character and 
morality in the place was often remark- 
ed. 

There was an uninterrupted and cordial 
friendship between him and christians of 
other denominations. His preaching was 
never controversial. He opposed error 
only by building up truth; yet in few 
places has the conquest of truth been so 
complete. 

Towards the younger ministry, he man- 
ifested only the kindest feelings, and 
ever rejoiced in their superior attain- 
ments. 

Happy the church, when God shall 
raise up a ministry, who with the mental 
culture of the present day, shall unite his 
close walk with God. 


MARTIN LUTHER’S EPITAPH. 


Upon Luther's tomb the University of 
Wittenberg directed the following inscrip- 
tion : 


Martini Lutheri S. Theologize 
D. Corpus H. L?S. E. Qui Anno 
Christi. MDXLVI. XII. Cal. 
Martii Eisleben in Patria 
Si4 Me CAC OVS an. 
LXIII. M. III. D. X. 


TRANSLATION. 


In this place lies buried the body of 
Martin Luther, Doctor of Divinty, who 
died at Isleben, his birth-place, on the 


twelfth of the Calends of March, in the 
year 1546, where he had lived sixty-three 


years, three months, and ten days. , 
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As usual, our June number must be very | 
largely filled with the sayings and doings 
of our religious anniversaries. These 
developements of benevolence occurred 
the present year, at Providence, R. I., 
where a little more than two centuries | 
since the exiled Roger Williams sought 
and found ‘ freedom to worship God.” 

Under other and less disquieting infiu- 
ences, the gathering on this honored ground 
would have awakened the liveliest interest, 
and perhaps would produce in the more 
susceptible an emotion allied to the mor- 
ally sublime. 

We chance to know that the services 
have been anticipated with a delightful 
intenseness of religious feeling, slightly 
tinged with solicitude by the members of 
the church, and the inhabitants generally, 
of that quiet city. Nor were their hopes 
disappointed. In the language of one of 
the fair and good, penned a few days after 
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the anniversary services terminated, there 
occurs the following happy delineation : 


‘« These anniversaries have been a good thing 
for us in many ways. ‘They have gratified 
exceedingly many of us, who have never before 
had an opportunity of witnessing the gathering 


of the tribes of our Zion. A favorable impres- 


pela ores atta 


sion of Our strength has been made upon the 
community. ‘ A noble set of men you have,’ 
is the sentiment which we hear repeatedly from 
our neighbors. And ‘ the quarrel,’ as some are 
pleased to term it, is not so much of a draw- 
back as we feared. The thing seems to be 
understood, and the odium to rest where it he- | 
Mr. Ide’s sermon receives unqualified 


One | 


gays, ‘it was all gold;’ another, ‘a string of 


longs. 
commendation from all sorts of persons. 


jewels ;’ another, ‘a production of dazzling 
beauty.’ For myself I feel that I have some- 
y : 


thing to feast upon fora longtime. The oppor- 


tunity of looking upon and listening to the men 
honored among us for their long and faithful 


RNedeemer’s | 


devotion to the interests of the 


kingdom, was no small gratification.’ 


In the account we are about to give of 
the services connected with the annual: 
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meetings of the several Sucieties and 
Boards, we shall glean freely from the 
columns of the several religious papers 
whose editors were present, and laboriously 


' employed during the whole series of meet- 


ings. Having rendered to some of them 
our slight modicum of assistance, we feel 
the more entitled to claim for our pages 
and the benefit of our readers such parts 
of the accounts furnished out by careful 
comparison of them all, as\shall give the 
most compact, truthful, and life-like des- 
cription of the whole. Nor would we fail, 
in this connexion, to express our high satis- 
faction with the interest manifested by the 
conductors of the seeular press. The 
Providence Journal especially, filled many 
of its columns with very correct reports of 
the proceedings day after day, throughout 
the whole series of meetings. | 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The first meeting in connexion with the 
anniversaries, was held on Monday eye- 
ning, when the annual sermon before the 
A. and I’. Bible Society was delivered at 
the First Baptist Church, by Rev. Prof. 
Cuase, D. D.,of Newton. <A large con- 
gregation was assembled. ‘T’he devotional 
services were conducted by Rev. Dr. 
Sherwood, of Iilinois, and Rev. Mr. Ben- 
nett, of New-York, with excellent singing 
by the choir. 

The sermon was a chaste, highly fin- 
ished, aad truly excellent eulogy on: the 
savred Scriptures. It was founded on 
Psalm 119: 105. ‘Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet, and a light unto my path.” 
After a brief and appropriate introduction, 
he stated his theme, which was—‘ the 
Bible as a light given for the guidance of 
all amidst surrounding darkness.’”’? It was 
a light before the coming of Christ. Who 
can compute the value of the volume even 
when it contained only the five books of 
Moses? There is the record of the crea- 
tion, and of the early history of the human 
race. ‘There. are narrations the most 
touching and instructive. There is the 
rebuke for the first transgression, the sen- 
tence pronounced on man, the first intima- 
tions in regard to the Almighty Deliverer. 
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Thus all the great and striking facts of 
these ancient buoks were briefly announced 
by the preacher.» Aud he added that it 
was saying little to affirm that in all hea- 
then antiquity, there was never a light 
equal to that which shone from the Penta- 
teuch, nearly a thousand years before the 
first glimmering of philosophy among the 
Greeks, and more than a thousand years 
before the days of Socrates and Plato. 
From this he passed to arapid and graph- 
ic view of the other portions of the Old 
Testament Scriptures ; and then proceeded 
to exhibit and illustrate the value and in- 
terest of the New. This enables us to 
distinguish between the transient and per- 
manent in the Old. It confirms Old 'Tes- 
tament predictions, and with that forms a 
library of religious knowledge, acquaint- 
ing us with God, man, the relations of nen 
to God, and toone another. 

Dr. C. presented a discriminating view 
of the different classes of truths taught by 
revelation, distinct from and in harmony 
with those taught by nature. The uni- 
versal adaptation of the Bible to men 
everywhere, of all grades and conditions, 
was another subject of eloquent remark. 
The Bible bears the impress of the differ- 
entages in which its different portions were 
delivered. It arrests and fixes the atten- 
tion. It is admirably elear and easy to be 
understood. It addresses not the under- 
standing alone, but the conscience and the 
heart. 

The value placed on the Bible by the 
apostles, the primitive Christians, and the 
use made of it by the Papal church, in 
thes middle ages, and by the Waldenses, 
were vividly presented. Alsothe circum- 
stances attending its restoration to its right- 
ful supremacy. 

The subject was applied by a clear 
statement of owr duty with regard to the 
‘Bible, in view of the history of the past, 
and the circumstances of the present. }. 
It was our duty ¢@ guard against those 
things which have obscured at any time the 
light of the Holy Scriptures. 2. It is our 
duty to promote the diffusion of the Scrip- 
tures, far and wide, among all classes of 
men. 3. Itis our duty to connect with 
our effortsin this enterprise, corresponding 
efforts elsewhere, and fervent prayer. 4. 
{tis our duty to yield ourselves cordially 
to the guidance of the word of God. 

We have given a mere outline of one 
of the best of religious discourses, which 
was earnestly delivered, and listened to 

ith more than ordinary pleasure. 
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TUESDAY, A. M. 


he A. and F. Bible Society metin the 
vestry for business at 9 e’clock. The 
President, Rev. Dr. Cone, in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. A. Bennett. 
Rev. E. Lathrop, of New-York, was 
appointed Secretary pro tem. A commit- 
tee to nominate officers was then appointed. 
Devotional services followed, prayers be- 
ing offered by Rev. Messrs. Stow, J. H. 
Kennard, and J. S. Eaton. The com- 
nailttee reported officers for the ensuing 
year, who were elected. 


At 10 o’clock the spacious edifice wag 
again occupied with an attentive audience 
whose unflagging interest held them for 
more than three hours in attendance on 
the 8th anniversary of the Society. 

Br. John Peck opened the services by 
reading the 55th chapter of Isaiah. 

Br. J. B. Jeter, of Virginia, engaged in 
prayer. 

The treasurer, Br. Wm. Colgate, then 
read his report, showing receipts the past 
year of $34,930; far more than any other 
year, except that one in which $8000 was 
given by a single individual. 

After the acceptance of the report, an 
address was delivered by the President, 
Br, Cone, characterized by his usual elo- 
quence and feeling, but we have not reom 
for more than. a sketch. 


BR. CONE’S ADDRESS.. 


He expressed himself happy in. meeting 
the friends of the A. and For. Bible So- 
ciety, and addressing them in the place 
where Roger Williams found a refuge 
from sectarian persecution. ‘There was 
something in the traits of this man's char- 
acter. which he said claimed more than a 
passing notice. Persecuted in England 
he came to Massachusetts. He was about 
30 years of age when he arrived, and he 
came there with a principle which was 
part and parcel of his life—liberty of con- 
science the right of all men—the right te 
worship God as each might please, free 
from human control. In Salem, where 
he was first settled, his principles were 
held forti with a prominence that exposed 
him to bitter persecution; and what added 
to his affliction, his wife deemed him wild 
in his views, aud took part with his perse- 
cutors. Learning that it was the design 
of the court at Boston to put him foreibly 
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on board a ship and send him to England, 
he made his escape in the cold month of 
January to the wilderness of Rhede Island, 
and for fourteen weeks he knew neither 
bed nor bread. With Canonicus, the In- 
dian Chief, the Lord gave him loving fa- 
vor. He was received by him as his own 
son, and he loved him to his last breath. 
Opposition did not move him. He had 
rather die than sacrifice his principles. 
The eloquent and just tribute paid to him 
by Mr. Bancroft was happily introduced 
and read. 

Liberty of conscience was his great 
theme, and this he advocated with his last 
breath. Instead of making himself a 
great lord as he might have done, after 
settling in this state, he divided his lands 
until he had nothing more to give. He 
lived until over 80, and exhibited in his 
life a bright example of his Christian pro- 
fession and his principles. But for this 
example the Puritans of New-England 
might have continued the drowning of old 
women for witches, and applying the lash 
to Quakers, and Ana-Baptists, falsely so 
called. Williams was one of the bright- 
est stars that the Father of mercies ever 
gave to illumine the pathway of our erring 
race. ‘The principle of the Am. and For. 
Bible Society he said wasa kindred prin- 
ciple to that of Roger Williams. It is 
the giving of the Bible which asserts the 
great principles of civil and religious free- 
dom—faithfully translated ; and for doing 
this we have been separated from the con- 
nexion we once held with the American 
Bible Society. 

We are charged with making Baptist 
Bibles because we thus faithfully translate 
the Bible. He expressed his regret at the 
unworthy conduct of the old Society in 
opposing our incorporation. He thought 
it had been outrageous. Although all 
their objections were shown to be ground- 
less, they were still persisted in. On taking 
the. vote, however, of the Legislature of 
New-York, the vote stood two to one in 
favor of the bill for our incorporation, but 
being a two-third bill, it failed. But the 
matter would net be given up. Weshould 
again and again, as the descendants of 
Roger Williams, claim our rights as Am- 
erican citizens, and should not cease our 
applications until the charter was granted. 
Pedo-baptists ask for charters and obtain 
them, and Baptists present their applica- 
tion and are refused, because of the name! 
The old Society having imitated the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, they were 
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not long sighted enough to adopt the entire 
name. Foreign was omitted. If it had 
not been we should have had no plea left 
us; they would have driven us where the 
Indians say they were driven by the. 
whites, to the last verge. Our name how- 
ever can not be altered ; it has gone too far 
abroad, and we claim the right to choose 
the name for our Society, as well as they 
do aname for theirs. And what right have 
they to christen us? Has their unau- 
thorized practice of christening babes made 
them thuspresuming? ‘The battle he said 
had but just begun, and we shall go to the 
legislature next year, and ask for our rights 
as American Baptists ; and what right has 
the legislature to sit as a bench of Bishops 
or as an assembly of critics on our appli- 
But the community were be- 
coming enlightened on the true merits of 
the question, and we shall have, event- 
ually, our rights. 

The report, or rather an abstract of if, 
was then read by Dr. Babcock. 


Abstract of the Eighth Annual Report. 


A proper acknowledgement of gratitude 
is in the beginning made to our Heavenly 
Father, for preserving the lives, cementing 
the union, and enlarging the means of use- 
fulness at the disposal of the Board of 
Managers. Humiliation is also expressed 
in view of the multitudes who have been 
allowed to pass away from their probation 
unblest with Gou’s word. 

‘A cursory view is then presented of the 
means employed in the different sections 
of our country to enlist the interest and 
call forth the efforts of those who should 
be the active supporters of the Society. 
A tabular statement follows, presenting, 
on a single page, the amount received 
from each State and Territory, in dona- 
tions or for books; the volumes of Scrip- 
ture sent into each, with their cash val- 
ue; the number of new auxiliaries formed 
and the number of life directors and life 
members in each State and Territory the 
last year. From this table it appears that 
the donations last year amounted to $27,- 
677 15; the payments for Scriptures te 
$6,885 50; making the total receipts for 
the depository year $34,562 70; volumes 
issued, 26,239, valued at $9,483 27. The 
new auxiliaries recognised the last year 
number 60; and 25 life directors and 285 
life members have been enrolled, more 
than double the number of the precediug 
year. 
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Four travelling agents. viz. Rev. Mes- 
sts. Maclay, aaver, Clift, and Tucker, 
have been employed through the year; 
and Messrs. Westcott and Fletcher, of 
New-York, Battle, of North Carolina, 
Haynes, of Maine, Cressey, of Ohio, and 
Dr. Wm. B. Jonnson, of South Carolina, 
a part of the time. Messrs. Kingsford, of 
Alexandria, and L. Austin, in Ohio, have 
rendered valuable services, chiefly gratu- 
itous. Their incidental usefulness is ad- 
verted to as a reason why the expense of 
sustaining so many should not be grudged. 

Some important suggestions are then 
offered in relation to auxiliaries, and the 
reasons given for striking the names of 
some from the list. The formation of Fe- 
male, Juvenile, and Penny-a-week Socie- 
ties, in different parts of the country, is 
hailed with satisfaction. 

The receipts of the year, more than $11,- 
000 larger than the preceding, and also 
larger than any former one, are analyzed 
into the different sources and designations 
&c. &c. Since the formation of the So- 
ciety, it has been enabled to devote $131,- 
342 to the foreign distribution of the Scrip- 
tures, and $49,743 to the home supply. 

In noticing the disbursements, the rea- 
sons are stated why a much larger sum 
has been expended the last year than in any 
former one, for Bibles and Testaments fur 
our own depository. ‘T'o have a requisite 
supply on hand, properly seasoned and in 
due variety, to meet the demands of all 
the auxiliaries, seemed an obvious duty, 
If the credit system could be dispensed 
with, so as to secure prompt payment for 
books i in every instance, the stock would 
mainly replenish itself, and leave a much 
larger proportion of all that comes into our 
hands for Foreign Distribution. The sum 
of $2500 was devoted early the last year, 
to aid in completing the Sanscrit Bible by 
Dr. Yates, of Calcutta. His admirable 
qualifications for the thorough revision of 
this, as well as the Bengali and Hindoos- 
tani Bibles, is Seared. to, and the im- 
portance of giving ample facilities and 
continued support for this thorough revis- 
ion, is shown by pertinent examples, and 
testimony, ancient and modern. Interest- 
ing extracts are furnished from several of 
the missionaries in hither India, giving 
facts and arguments in confirmation of the 
necessity of. greatly enlarging this part of 
our operations for evangelizing the na- 
i4ons. 

A valuable report from Mr. Oncken, of 
Jermany, shows the extent and success of 
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his labors. He had distributed in the pre- 
ceding year 7121 volumes of the Scrip- 
tures, , chiefly at our expense ; one-third in 
the vicinity of Hamburg, the remainder 
in Oldenburg, Bremen, Hanover, Hol- 
stein, Denmark, Norway, Prussia, Bava- 
ria, &c. So deeply do the little, persecu- 
ted and poor, churches at Hamburg feel 
the im portance of our enlarged operations, 
that they contributed and forwarded $28 50 
for this object, quite unsolicited by us. 
May their example provoke to generous 
emulation many of their more favored 
brethren in this country. The sum of 
$1200 has been given to this field the last 
year. The report of Mr. Oncken closes 
with these lines: ‘* Let me remind your 
endeared board, that in our own march 
onward, we cannot do without their aid. 
We standor fall by the Bible ; our preach- 
ing is drawn from the Bible, and the tribu- 
nal to which we appeal isthe Bible. The 
Bible, therefore, we must have, as all who 
hear. and all who join our ranks, are re- 
ferred to the word of God, which abidetb 
forever.” 

Mr. Osgood, missionary printer at Maul- 
main, Burmah, says, if this country should 
again be thrown open to us, the means at 
hand would scarce supply the demand for 
the Scriptures a single month. The 
Scriptures printed at Our expense at that 
press alone, amount to 12,000 copies, con- 
taining in the aggregate 15,000,000 octavo 
pages. To Tavoy $1,000 have been de- 
voted this year to print a second edition of 
the Karen Testament. While this inte- 
resting people are turning by thousands in 
a year to the Lord, we shall be most 
inexcusable if we do not furnish them the 
inspired and infallible guide-book of salva- 
tion. To Assam also $1000 have been 
appropriated to aid in completing the New 
Testament. For Jelogoos $500. To 
Siam $1000 dollars for a second edition of 
the Testament. China has required at 
our hands $3000. Several native Chris- 
tians are now engaged as colporteurs at 
our expense, aiding the missionaries in 
distributing portions of God’s Word. Our 
beloved brethren there employed, assure 
us that there is at this day work for a 
thousand hands to give the bread of life to 
these famishing millions. 

In Western Africa, where the Rev. Ivo- 
ry Clarke is left alone to carry forward, as 
other duties will permit, the printing of 
important portions of the Scriptures for the 
Bassas, $300 in addition to former grants 
have this year been devoted. 
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For the American Indians, chiefly the 
Cherokees and the Putawatomies, some- 
thing has been accomplished, and about 
$250 have been granted for this purpose. 

The aggregate appropriations for the 
foreign distribution including the premium, 
freight, and insurance on 2000 Mexican 
dollars shipped directly from New-York 
to Hong Kong, falls a trifle shert of $11,000. 
There is reasonable prospect ef being re- 
quired to furnish deuble this amount the 
next year. 

In regard to new fields to be cultivated 
by us, the report expresses the conviction 
of the Board, that while the work alrea- 
dy,commenced on the Eastern Centinent 
and Islands is not to be abandoned, we are 
more especially beund to look for addi- 
tional openings in the Wesiern world, so 
that the millions ef America may not be 
forgotten in the endeavor to evangelize the 
world. 

The officers of the Society are engaged as 
last year; the Corresponding Secretary 
and the Assistant Treasurer being alter- 
nately at the Rooms, and making tours 
abroad in furtherance of the interests of 
the Society. 

The publications of the year have been 
more than double those of any previous 
year, amounting to 53,546 Bibles and 
Testaments, and an aggregate since the 
Society commenced the work of home sup- 
ply, of 132,751 volumes of the Divine 
Word. How immense the good resulting 
to this and future generations from these 
radiant points ef holy light and divine in- 
fluence. 

In the conclusion, the predictions of the 
opposers of the Society were noticed, that 
because of what they regarded its sectarian 
character it would soon come to nought. 
Since more than twice the time which they 
indicated as sufficient to evaperate such 
heat, has actually passed, and tke organi- 
zation still holds on its career with enlarged 
prosperity, injuring none, and blessing 
with fraternal aid kindred endeavors for 
the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom, 
such opponents were asked candidly to 
reverse their hastily formed opinions, so as 
to conform them to the results. 

The fundamental principle was shown 
to be neither modern nor sectarian, but 
important, comprehensive, and truly cath- 
olic. Its advocates were conjured to im- 
bibe the spirit, as well as follow literally 
the dictates of this book, which they are 
laboring to send to the destitute millions of 
mankind. 


BIBLE SOCIETY. 


MR. EVERTS’ REMARKS. 


The acceptance of the Report was mov- 
ed by Mr. Everts, of New-York. In sub- 
stance, he said: 

Bible societies are peculiarly the insti- 
tutions of Protestants. By them the bible 
is published and circulated for the instruc- 
tion of men in the way of salvation. Pa- 
pists have never been thus engaged. The 
withholding of this book from the people 
has been their great concern, and to keep 
them in ignorance of divine revelation. 
The simple word of God alone, without 
the aid of the living teacher was appropri- 
ately noticed, and two or three touching 
illustrations adduced. Oxe where Dr. 


Scudder fell in with a dying man, at the . 


foot ef the Himalayah Mountains. On in- 
quiring of him as to the prospect before 
him, he replied that he hoped to be saved— 
and the astonished missionary pressing the 
inquiry how? the dying man showed him 
the leaves ofa bible that he had picked upin 
the streets of Calcutta. Another where a 
trader in the Carribean Sea, who by read- 
ing a bisle, was brought to a knowledge of 
the truth, and returning to his native 
island, became ateacher of others. <A bi- 
ble given toa Catholic young lady, result- 
ed inthe founding of the evangelical mission 
station at Grand Ligne, in Canada. While 
Papacy was issuing its Bulls against the 
bible, Protestants were united in carrying 
it, flashing with Heavenly light, to the 
extremities of the globe. In giving it to 
foreign lands, the American and Foreign 
Bible Society have been zealously enga- 
ged, and eachsuccessive year it has increas- 
ed in interest, and in the enlargement of its 
operations. The principle adopted that 
the bible should be the rule in translating 
into foreign tongues, the only sound and 
impregnable principle, was dwelt upon at 
length, with singular force, and with sev- 
eral irresistible illustrations, which any 
candid, reflecting mind, would be compell- 
ed to admit to be entirely aside from sec- 
tarianism. Yet pedo-baptists have the 
strange presumption to make this charge 
against us, and call us schismatics. 


MR. NEAL’S REMARKS. 


Br. Neal, of Boston, followed. Hesaid 
he felt a reluctance at making a speech, 
but this reluctance was overcome by the 
interest he felt in the Society. He knew 
of none having a stronger claim to public 
patronage and support. He spoke with 
touching interest of the bible, being the 
book in which his sister first taught him 
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his letters, and in which she taught him to 
read. He loved this book, and loved to 
commend it to others. He spoke of its 
influence on a man who used to frequent 
the church at the Navy Yard in Washing- 
ton, with which he once labored, who was 
singularly weak and imbecile. But by 
reading the bible according to his counsel, 
he was brought into the liberty of the gos- 
pel. The renovation of the man produ- 
ced a change throughout, that was indeed 
surprising—his appearance, his attire, 
his deportment, and indeed every thing 
about him—the simple was made wise. 
When in his recent visit to Denmark, he 
was deeply interested with the dear per- 
secuted brethren there, but being unac- 
quainted with their language, he was un- 
able to converse with them, and in order 
to get over the difficulty, the bible was 
adopted as the medium of communication. 
He would turn to a passage inthe New ‘Tes- 
tament in English, and the brethren after 
turning to the same passage in Danish, 
would reply in turning to a passage in 
their bible, which he would ascertain by. 
referring to the same in the English bi- 
ble, and thus a most delightful conversa- 
tion was carried on by the aid of the bless- 
ed book alone; and thus the brethren 
were in the habit of conversing with other 
ehristian strangers who visited them. The 
language of the bible was altogether the 
most expressive and appropriate in visit- 
ing those in affliction, or on the dying bed. 
To the latter, what more appropriate than 
the passage used by him to a dying mem- 
ber of his church a few days ago—‘t We 
know if our earthly house of this taberna- 
cle be dissolved, we have a house not made 
with hands eternal in the heavens.”’ The 
late Prof. Knowles used to say, it he wish- 
ed to publish Baptist sentiments, he would 
give the widest circulation to the sacred 
scriptures. He was struck with the truth 
of this remark in his visit to Germany. A 
few individuals who had never heard of 
our denomination, from reading the bible 
they became dissatisfied with the national 
church, and withdrew, and held prayer and 
expounding meetings by themselves. In 
these circumstances, hearing of the impris- 
onment of Br. Oncken for his peculiar 
views, they conferred among themselves 
and said, it may be thisman holdssentiments 
similar to ours, and let us inquire as to the 
facts. The result of the inquiry showed 
them exactly accordant in their under- 
standing ofthescriptures, andintheendthey 
were baptized and organized into a church, 
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which afterwards became flourishing and 
prosperous. Notwithstanding the perse- 
cution and corruption in Germany, he had 
strong hopes for that country. ‘They had 
the bible and read it, and he was struck 
with the remarkable respect exhibited 
when it was read. He had seen a whole 
congregation rise on the reading of the 
text, and on reading a chapter in the bible, 
and this respectful reading of the bible was 
his hope for Germany. The Am. and 
Foreign Bible Society had trials to con- 
tend with, but these were not tobe minded. 
God would bless them in their work, and 
he wished them prosperity. 

After the resolution for printing was 
adopted, Br. Dean, the missionary from 
China, delivered some excellent remarks 
en a.resolution, which in view of the 
teeming millions of China, and the provi- 
dence of God in opening the door of access 
to them, enforced the plain: and palpable 
duty of the christian church. 


DIR. DEAN’S REMARKS. 


Tn the opinion of Br. Dean the popula- 
tion of China is over three hundred million. 
At first he doubted this assertion, but on a 
more full investigation, he became satis- 
fied of its truth. We might safely say 
that Chinais open. The wall of prejudice 
was broken down virtually, and so broken 
down that the whole church might enter 
the empire and preach the way of salva- 
tion by Jesus Christ. The angel of mercy 
is saying, walk in and take possession. 
He loved to think of the providence of God, 
of which the resolution spoke. It regard- 
ed objects most minute, as well as those 
of the greatest magnitude. His _ provi- 
dence had been wonderfully unfolded in 
the opening of this empire. Here he went 
into some extended remarks on the lan- 
guage and dialect of China. There are 
30,000 characters, each standmg for a 
word. Where we end a book, there the’ 
Chinese begin, and instead of reading hor- 
izontally, as we do, they read perpendicu- 
larly, as children do in the columns of the 
spelling book. ‘Though the charactersare 
so numerous, six or seven thousand are 
amply sufficient for all necessary pur- 
poses. One-seventh of the males, per- 
haps may read, and one out of a thousand. 
of the females. The difference of dialect 
is such that a Chinese from one section 
often cannot understand a fellow country- 
man of another; and even men high in 
station have to employ interpreters in ex- 
changing communications. He himself 
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has been the interpreter of the Chinese 
who spoke different dialects. There are 
many who read but donot understand, and 
like Philip, they need some ene‘to guide 
them. The obligation of the church to 
give them the bible faithfully translated, 
was beyond question. And as there was 
no privileged ones, nene exempt from du- 
ty each one was under obligation to engage 
in this work, and if all were to do: their 
«luty, what a liberal supply of the serip- 
tures would be speedily furnished to these 
dying millions—and as the resolution 
‘speaks of a privilege as well as obligation, 
who would net esteem it a privilege to 
give the bible to the Chinese? Try it, 
tryit, said Br. Dean, and be assured if 
there be no privilege in this, then the pri- 
vilege of the church isa mere delusion. 

This resolution being seconded by Br. 
‘Campbell, of Georgia, and adopted, Br. 
Kincaid offered a ‘resolution, declaring 
that the principles of this Society ought to 
make it dear to the heart of every friend of 
missions. 


-MR. KINCAID’S REMARKS. 


He wished to remain silent, but the dis- 
tinguishing sentiments of the Seciety har- 
monize so entirely with his own feelings, 
and all his missionary brethren, it would 
be his privilege to make a single remark. 
ie had been picturing to himself a com- 
pany of the apostles present, and what 
would be their testimony in regard to the 
translation of God’s word. He could but 
consider them in a state of indignation at 
the idea of a transfer ef words, or leaving 
any word untranslated. ‘* All scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profi- 
table, &c., that the man of God may be 
thoroughly furnished unto evéry good 
work.”? How cana man be thoroughly 
furnished, when any part is left obscure? 
{n the city of Ava, one of the most distin- 
guished princes, a man of eminent ability 
and learning, who possessed a large libra- 
ry containing books in various languages, 
sent for him to come and see him at his 
palace. On arriving, he was conducted 
by one of his servants into the apartment 
in which he was, and he found him sitting 
on his mat entirely alone. He invited me 
to come and sit nearhim. On taking his 
seat he saw he had a book in his hand, and 
on closer approach discovered it to be a 
translation of the New Testament into the 
Burmese. Leaning over, he saw the 
nlace opened at Paul to the Romans. He 
exhibited peculiar partiality to this part 
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of the scriptures. On inquiring about the 
Psalms, he spoke of them as sublime and 
beautiful, and full of poetry. But this 
book overwhelmed him with its profound 
reasoning and instruction. He applied to 
him to give him some instruction in it. 
Soon his wife and children came and took 
their seats. Suppose now, he had turned 
to the sixth-~of Romans, he said, and asked 
him to explain, and had proceeded to the 
third verse, ** Know ye not that as many 
of us as were”’—blank—a pause—what is 
that? says he—baptized—why not trans- 
Jate itthere? What satisfactory expla- 
nation could have been given him? He 
was a keen, discerning man; he would 
have seen through it in a moment, and in 
what light weuld the missiouaries in Bur- 
mah appeared before him? When the 
intelligence of the conduet ef the Ameri- 
can Bible Society reached Burmah, sus- 
taining this concealment, they were afraid 
to let it be known to the natives, so fear- 
ful were they of disastrous conseqt £ nces to 
the cause of religion. 

Br. Kincaid’s remarks were quite ex- 
tended, and illustrated in a most striking 
manner the afflicting position in which the 
American Bible Society stand in this mat- 
ter, and it is yet hoped that they’ may see 
their error and repent of it, any abandon 
it. The responsibility of these engaged in 
translating God’s word, to do it faithfully 
and fully, must have been sensibly felt by 
all whe heard Br. K. 

The resolution having passed, the meet- 
ing now clesed, and we believe every one 
on leaving the house, considered it ene of 
the most interesting Anniversaries they 
had ever attended. It was repeatedly said, 
Weshall have nothing better, depend upon 
it, we shall have nothing better. 
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The annual meeting was held in the 
First Baptist Church, Providence, Tues- 
day, at 2, P. M. The Scriptures were 
read by Rev. Mr. Tucker, of New York, 
and prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Barn- 
aby of Massachusetts. A Committee of 
five brethren, viz.: Kennard, Graves, 
Campbell, Peck, and Fletcher, were ap- 
pointed to exainine the certificates of mem- 
bers. 

The report of the Treasurer was then 
read by Mr. Martin, from which it appears 
that the expenses for Missionary ser- 
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vices, &c., have been, during the year. 
$13,857 62. Received in cash, $18,675 68. 
Reported by state Conventions,$30,625 21, 
leaving a balance in the Treasury, of 
$5,736 49. 

The annual report was then read by 
Rev. B. M. Hill, the Secretary. Mention 
was made of the decease of several of the 
early friends and former officers of the 
Society. Its constant friend, and founder, 
Rev. Jonathan Going, D. D., has during 
the year been called to his rest. Rev. 
William T. Brantly, D. D., and Rev. 
Mr. Miller, the former Life Directors, 
have been called away during the year. 


~Abstract of the Report of the American 
Home Mission Society. 


By the Report of the Secretary of the 
Home Mission Society, it appears that 
the operations of the Society have been 
extended over eighteen States of the Union, 
besides stations occupied in Texas and 
Canada. The Valley of the Mississippi, 
however, is the principal theatre of its ac- 
tion. The amount of receipts into the 
treasury (independently of funds received 
and expended under the direction of auxil- 
iary societies) is $18,675. 

‘he number of Missionaries employ- 
ed, 99. 

Churches constituted 51, in connexion 
with which 32 ministers have been or- 
dained. 

Members added by baptism, 818. 

Sunday schools established, 145, com- 
prising 3,910 pupils. 

Houses of worship completed, 7. 

In addition to these results, auxiliary so- 
cieties, in different States, have received 
into their several treasuries the sum of 
$30,625, have employed 260 missionaries 
and agents, whose labors jointly have been 
equal to the labor of one man 138 years ; 
1,435 persons have been received to church: 
membership by baptism ; 18 new chureh- 
es organized, and 15 ministers ordained. 

The labors of the Society during the 
past year have been considerably more 
extensive than during any previous one of 
its existence. 


Rev. Mr. Benner, of New York, mov- 
ed the acceptance of the report. North 
America, is a part of the world to which 
the Society’s commission to preach the 
Gospel, extends. ‘The Western valley is 
an important part of this country. But I 
would not urge the preaching of the Gos- 


pel there, because there are Papists there, | postponement of the whole subject. 
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nor because there are pious people there, 
but because there are sinners there. A sail- 
or said he did not pretend to preach, but he 
sometimes talked of the Saviour, to mep 
of his own class. That is the labor we 
want in this Society. May the time nev- 
ver come when the doctrine of Christ cru- 
cified, and of redeeming love, will cease 
to interest us and our congregations. 

The Society then united in prayer, that 
the decease of several prominent mem- 
bers might be sanctified. Rev. Mr. Stow 
led the devotions of the Society. 

The President of the Society, as chair- 
man of the Committee, appointed last year 
to take into consideration the subject of an 
amicable dissolution of the society, reported. 
‘Fliis committee met on the day following 
their appointment, and being unable to de- 
cide on any course of action, resolved to 
refer the subject to the churches. The 
Committee met yesterday, in the lecture 
room of this house, to form their report, 
which was submitted by Rev. P. Church, 
of New York. 

A discussion arose in reference to the cir- 
culars issued by certain members of the 
Committee, to the Churches, and whether 
the report just read was in accordance 
with the replies from the churches to those 
circulars, in which Rev. Messrs. Welch, 
Hill, Choules, Colver, Church, and others 
took part. 

A minority report was then presented by 
Rev. Mr. Colver. 

Rey. Dr. Wayland addressed the meet- 
ing. He observed that it appeared to him 
that the course taken by this Committee 
had been the most remarkable that he had 
ever witnessed. ‘T’o refer a question of 
this kind to the churches was an unheard 
of course. What have the churches todo 
with this question? It was for the con- 
tributors, not for the churches to decide. 
What if all our societies should pursue the 
same course? What would become of 
our churches if their meetings were to be 
disturbed by questions of this kind? He 
maintained that the contributors, and no- 
body else, had any thing to do with this 
question. 

Again, he had just been told that there 
are 9,500 Baptist churches in this country, 
and this circular had met the response of 
172. Many of the churches, to his know- 
ledge, had paid no attention whatever to 
it. hey did not consider the question as 
proper, nor as coming wiihin the scope of 
their duties. He moved the indefinite 
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Colver, wished to explain, that he only 
mentioned the responses of the 172 church- 
es as One item in making up the report. 
The .Doctor replied, that he did not see 
how he was corrected, for he had mention- 
ed it only as an item, and he thought it a 
very small item. 

Rey. Dr. Welch then moved that the 
Executive Board be instructed not to ap- 
point any man as missionary of the socie- 
ty, who holds slaves as property. He said 
he did so from a sense of duty. He ex- 
pressed the highest regard for his southern 

brethren, and he was sensible that the 
strongest ties which bind together the dif- 
ferent parts of our country, are the reli- 
gious ties. He would not propose separa- 
tion. But he would leave the measure 
proposed to work its own results. 

‘The meeting was then adjourned to half 
past seven in the evening. 

Evening. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Mr. Williams, of Maine. 

The resolution offered by Rey. Dr. 
Weich, was taken up for further consider- 

ation, and the previous question called for. 
~The following is the resolution : 


Resolved, That in view of our allegiance 
to the King in Zion, it is, in the judgment 
of this Society, inexpedient for the Exec- 
utive Board to employ brethren holding 
property in their fellow men, as mission- 
‘aries in the field of their operations. 


Rev. Mr. Campbell, of Georgia, oppo- 
sed the resolution on several grounds. Is 
this Society a northern institution? No. 
\Will you then, on northern ground, with 
‘a northern delegation, passsucha resolve? 
But it proposed what was in gross viola- 
ition of the spirit of the Society’s Consti- 
tution. Men from all parts of the coun- 


‘the known views and feelings of its found- 
ets such a resolution could pass. More 
than this it was a violation of the Consti- 
tution. A majority of the Baptists, he 
thought were not in the North or Free 
States. He warned the society lest, in 
passing such a resolution, they proscribe not 
only the South but also the North. North- 
ern ministers would no longer be received 
atthe South. A jealousy, nay, an im; 
pression of positive opposition to Southern 
institutionse would be created. He closed 
by warning brethren against constitutional 
violations and the array of one portion of 
the country against the other. 

Rev. Mr. Colver, of Massachusetts. 
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The Society was neither a northern nor 
southern institution, but an institution of 
Jesus Christ. He maintained that there 
was no violation of the Constitution con- 
templated, since the Board was to judge 
of the entire moral and religious character 
of those whom it sends out as laborers. 
The Constitution of the Society he con- 
tended was religious, and southern men 
“were tenaciously wedding themselves to 
slavery. He wished to hold no rod over 
the South. But he could not endorse the 
appointment of a man who should preach 
a defective gospel. He would not favor 
the appointment of an officious, injudicious 
abolitionist to a southern field. He spoke 
of Southern laws, the cruelties and cor- 
ruptions of slavery. The brother from 
the South was a slave. He could not 
preach the whole truth. He had said that 
pass this resolution and northern ministers 
could not freely come to the south. He 
avowed no unkind feeling towards south- 
ernmen. He wished them to cling to the 
Society, and he would give them for one # 
cordial greeting. But they must not ask 
him to do wrong. He was already pro- 
scribed at the south, and so were others. 
But though we pass this resolution, we 
would not proscribe southern brethren. 
There was a time when no line was drawn 
in reference to rum sellers. ‘They were 
members in good standing in our churches. 
But light was breaking in on tke world. 
He wished for the good old times when 
wrangling would cease and our meetings 
would be feasts of love. 

Rev. Dr. Wayland, then arose, and 
said the resolutions spoke of its being in- 
expedient to appoint men, &c., because of 
our allegiance tothe Kingin Zion. He 
had to learn that allegiance to the King of 
Zion taughtexpediency. It spoke of hold- 

Men there were, 
holding slaves, who were doing the very 
best they could in the circumstances in 
which they were placed. But the resolu- 
tion was in violation of the Constitution of 
the Society, and with its passage the Soci- 
ety would be annulled. 

He viewed union as most important to 
maintain. Peace, brethren thought, would 
be secured by division. He thought other- 
wise. Men who trample on the rights of 
others at the same time trample on their 
own. Former resolutions were referred to, 
and he could not see how consciences should 
be disturbed. He was known to be hostile 
to slavery, but he could in this Society co- 
operate. He thought the present, with au 
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almost entire northern delegation, not the 
time of action. He was in favor of justice 
to all. 

Rev. Mr. Choules, of Massachusetts, 
thought the plea, that the present was ‘not 
the time to act, unfounded. Heretoforethe 
delegation at more southern points had 
been large from the south. This was 
known the country over to be the annual 
meeting. 

Dr. Wayland insisted on our being on 
all hands just, even should there be divis- 
ion. As it was a great constitutional ques- 
tion, he was in favor of its reference to a 
select committee. 

Rev. Mr. Tucker, of New York city, 
doubted the practicability of continued 
connexion with the South. He had no 
sympathy withthe spirit of anathematizing. 
He regarded wilful, pertinacious slave- 
holding as a disqualification for a mission- 
ary, though not necessarily so in all cases. 
He had kind feelings towards southern 
men. He believed the south as well as 
the north would concur in the practicabil- 
ity and necessity of a separation. 

Rev. Dr. Williams expressed the same 
sentiment before observed, that the pass- 
age of the resolution would not be just. 
It would be a violation of Baptist princi- 
ples. It would prove disastrous to the 
slaves themselves. If division must take 
place, it should be in the spirit of kindness, 
of magnanimity, and of love. 

Rev. Dr. Sears, thought it evident 
that this resolution would be a signal for 
division. If it were to occur on the basis 
of this resolution, it would be a source of 
everlasting disgrace. The South would 
be the injured party, and would have the 
sympathies of Christendom. We were 
not to discuss the right or wrong of sla- 
very, but what is right and honorable here. 
fle feared the influence of violating thus 
the obligations of solemn compacts. He 
knew not how any society could stand be- 
fore such a mode of procedure. If there 
could be an amicable disunion, where all 
parties could be fairly represented,the result 
would be incomparably happier than now. 

Dr, Welch disavowed all unkindness. 

Rev. Dr. Maginnis, of Hamilton, N. 
Y., believed all the brethren conscientious. 

Rev. Mr. Hill, Secretary of the Socie- 
ty, had ascertained from legal examination, 
that the Society could not be dissolved ex- 
cept through a Court of Chancery, it be- 
ing an incorporated institution. 

The Society adjourned to Thursday, A. 
M., at 9 o’clock. ‘3 
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The Society met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, at 9 A.M., on Thursday. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. Mr. Wildman, ‘of 
Connecticut. The record was read by the 
Clerk, and approved. ‘'he President sta- 
ted that the resolution oflered yesterday by 
Rev. Dr. Welch, was the subject before. 
the Society. | 

Rev. Dr. Maginnis then offered an 
amendment to the resolution of Dr. Welch, 
prefacing it by a few remarks. He ob- 
served that the Secretary had said that the 
Society could not be dissolved but by an. 
application to the Court of Chancery, 
so long as one member objected tort. But 
a division is not a destruction of the Soci- 
ety, nor of its constitution. The passage 
of the original resolution, he argued, would 
evitable. But if it must come, it should 
come in.a proper, honorable, and constitu- 
tional way. If we must divide, let it be 
peaceably, and let the South or the North 
take the charter, and carry on in its own 
way the cause of missions. ‘The amend- 
ment, which amounted to a substitution 
of a proposal entirely different, proposed 
that as it had become evident that all whe 
had heretofore co-operated in this Society, 
could not continue to act harmoniously 
together, a committee be chosen to report a 
plan for the division of the Society, so as 
to secure the rights of Northern and South- 
ern members. 

The mover, in further explanation of 
his intention, declared that he had no pur- 
pose but to effect the object contemplated 
in the amendment. 

Rev. Mr. Hill, the Secretary, said that 
Dr. Maginnis, expressly stated, in his pre- 
vious remarks, that his object was the dis- 
solution of the Society. This led him to 
explain its legal character ; but as the Dr. 
now explains himself, no resort to chancery 
proceedings would be necessary, if the So- 
ciety saw fit to make the change proposed, 
though in his opinion it is not desirable. 

Mr. Colver, would oppose the amend- 
ment, but if the original resolution 
passed, he would propose an equitable 
division of the funds of the Society. 
Mr. ‘Tucker hoped that the amendment 
would pass. The question was now 
called for from several quarters. Rev. 
Mr. Church, hoped that it would not be 
passed in haste. We need deliberation. 
He would ratherstay a week than take the 
question in such a state:of excited feeling, 
The amendment was then passed amid 
considerable confusion, aiid the resolutioa 
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as subsquently adopted. Messrs. Mag- 
ais, Tucker, Wayland, Sears, Webb, 
aylor and Duncan, were appointed the 
mmittee. The Society then adjourned, 
meet at the call of the President to hear 
e report of the committee. 

|Half past 2 P.M. Prayer by Rev. 
i'r. Cummings, of Concord, N. H. A 
le was adopted that those who speak, be 
mited to ten minutes. The report of the 
ominittee chosen at the close of the pre- 
Ous meeting was presented by the chair- 
an, Rev. Dr. Maginnis. The report in 
bstance recommended, that as the Socie- 
was planted at the North, was there en- 
wed with a charter, and has its executive 
yard there, the existing society be given 
» to the North—to such “as may be wil- 
ig to’ co-operate on the principle of re- 
ficting missionary appointments to non- 
aveholders, and that all claims of con- 
ibutors be fairly and equitably adjusted. 
ome inquiry arising in reference to the 
ractical working of this plan, the Chair- 
‘an explained that the life nremberships 
_the Society could not legally be chang- 
lt. Those now held by Southern men 
‘ould still be held—the field of opera- 
ons would be the same, their charter 
ould remain the same, and their meas- 
res must remain the same. 

\Rev. J. M. Peck, spoke of the fact that 
the origin of the Society this question 
‘as not supposed to present any obstacle 
*eo-operation. He said that if an anti- 
avery Home Missionary Society should 
3 formed, its missionaries could not go 
ito the South Western States. ‘That 
ortion of the field’ must remain unculti- 
ated, as no society would be formed in 
ie South Eastern States which could as- 
st them. Doctor Brisbane hoped that 
ie report would be adopted, and that we 
aould part from the brethren of the South 
i peace, and with love. Rev. Mr. Church 
ud he hoped he should be spared a divis- 
m. He had done what he could to prevent 
- He thought it uncalled for, but if it 
lust be, he bowed to the necessity as he 
rould submit to the decrees of Heaven. 
vev. Mr. Morse, of Michigan, said, he 
spresented 8000 Baptists, all of whom 
rere opposed to slavery, yet he felt deeply 
or this Society He would submit to the 
ecessity of division ifit must be. At the 
Vest we feel deeply for the Home mission 
ause.. He had trembled when he saw 
ch an apparent eagerness, to: seize the 
‘viding knife, to sunder the Society. 
Hon J, H. Duncan said, that the report 
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of the Committee contemplated an ami- 
cable, voluntary division of the Society. 
We could not destroy it; its charter and 
operations would remain unchanged, ex- 
cept that a certain portion of its supporters 
would withdraw. Rev. Mr. Kennard re- 
gretted that the present state of things 
rendered any such course necessary. ‘The 
state of things in reference to slavery are 
precisely as when the Society was found- 
ed. It had, in his mind, but one object— 
to preach the gospel. He had never re- 
garded it as having any other object. He 
deplored the state of feeling which ren- 
dered division necessary. He was neither 
a Northern nor a Southern, but was be- 
tween the two, and would to God he could 
stretch his arms soas to lay his hands upon 
each and restore peace. 

Hon. W.Colgate, of New-York, said he 
formerly thought he should never see his 
brethren so discordant. It was proposed 
to divide this Society. Divide this Soci- 
ety!’ Why what evil had it done? Has 
it not preached the gospel? Is not that a 
sufficient object to engage its attention? 
Has it proved recreant to its trust? What 
is the reason for division? It seemed to- 
him that the work of preaching Christ 
crucified had gone much out of fashion. 
He had thought that his Baptist brethren 
could labor together in this work. W. 
Crane, Esq., of Maryland, responded 
most heartily to the sentiments expressed 
by Mr. Colgate. He’ had lived at the 
North and at the South, and he thought 
that all we need, in order to co-operate is, 
an increase of piety. 

Rev. Mr. Wildman said, we might adopt 
this report and yet the question of division 
be still undecided. He hoped we should 
not take a step here at the North, which 
would make division necessary. He felt 
that it would not be acting a Christian 
part to pass any such resolution. Rev. 
Mr. Jeter said, in explanation of the feel - 
ings of the South, that they had no wish. 
for a division. They loved their northern 
brethren, and would not separate fronr 
them if it could be honorably avoided.. 
But the South would not co-operate except 
on terms of perfect equality. That equal- 
ity would be preserved only by having it 
distinctly understood that slaveholders of 
unexceptionable character should be ap- 
pointed as missionaries, on the same foot- 
ing as others. But the responsibility rests 
somewhere. We begun with you om 
terms of equality, and if you violate the 
condition we will not... If we must sepa-- 
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rate, I yield to it. But, said he, brethren, 
be assured there is a spirit among you, 
which if not repressed will do you incal- 
culable injury. My earnest wish is, that 
you may greatly excel us in good works. 
He parted with his brethren with deep 
emotion. 

[Here followed a series of motions, 
amendments, and remarks, which it is 
judged best to leave unreported. ] 

Rev. Dr. Cone, had not been able to be 
present during the discussion ; he desired 
explanations, which were given by Dr. 
Maginnis. Rev. Dr. Caswell moved that 
the whole subject be laid on the table, but 
the motion was lost. Rev. Mr. Colver 
moved an amendment. While this was 
under discussion, a motion to adjourn pre- 
vailed. 

FRIDAY, A. M. 


Prayer by Rev. Mr. Morton, of N. Y. 
Rev. Mr. Tucker arose. He had said 
little, but had felt much. They had con- 
sidered the subject at meetings of the 
Board. He had committed himself there 
—he had done so because he deemed it 
the will of Christ. He could not believe 
it proper to appoint a slaveholder—had 
everywhere recorded his vote against it. 
We must decide the question—decide it 
now, and deliberately. and so that brethren 
in New-York can act together. Other- 
wise the influence will be disastrous. He 
would do nothing violent—nothing dis- 
honorable. He was on the Committee 
appointed yesterday, and entered upon his 
duty, hoping for happy results. They had 
free conversation with Brother Taylor, of 
Virginia. His spirit was exceedingly 
kind, and he did not materially object to 
the report which they decided to make. 
They understood the report to imply that 
hereafter no slaveho.der would be appoint- 
ed. He feared, however, there was 
some misunderstanding on this point. The 
Chairman, Dr. Sears, and others so un- 
derstood it—that no such appointment 
would be made. Bro. ‘laylor had gone 
home with this impression. But he and 
others at the South would regard the 
amendment proposed by Br. Colver, as 
directing a violation of their constitutional 
obligations. Brethren Jeter and ‘Taylor 
say the charter and the Society should be 
ieft with the North. The brethren of New- 
York, he had no doubt, would agree, on 
the basis of that report, not to appoint a 
‘2laveholder. He should propose to amend 
the Constitution next year. All admit the 
necessity of separation, the prevalence of 
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anti-slavery sentiments. He was serious, 
ly, earnestly, entirely opposed to slavery, 
Adopt this report by itself and there wi) 
be no division in New-York. | 

1 


Rev. Dr. Maginnis stated the objec 
which the Committee had in view. Ther 
all agreed in the object ; it was to have } 
society in the north that will not appoin 
slaveholders. The only difficulty was witl, 
regard to the manner of accomplishing it 

Rev. Mr. Gillette was opposed to thy 
resolution, and in favor of the report. He 
and his brethren in PATER UI wer 
generally satisfied with the H. M. Society 
asit is. He spoke of the destitution ii 
that State, and of the amount the churche| 
had done for Home Missions. 

Rev. Mr. Colver referred to the history 
of this movement, and to the present stati 
of things; expressed confidence in thé 
statements which had been made by thi 
authors of the report relative to the atone 
appointment of slaveholders, and w ithdrew 
his amendment. The question now wal 
on the adoption of the report. 

Rev. Mr. Cutting, of Mass., thought wt 
had no right to pass a northern resolution 
in a national society. He therefore was 
eratified that the one proposed had beer 
withdrawn; he hoped no more resolution: 
would be presented, but that we shoul« 
act at once on the report. | 

Rev. Mr. Blain offered some very con- 
ciliatory remarks, being entirely in favor 
of the report, since it is understood thaj 
the Board will not appoint slaveholders, | 

Rev. Mr. Church had concluded thai 
the course proposed was the best. He 
agreed in regard to this measure with Br, 
Colver. He hoped for unanimity. | 

The report was adopted by an almoa 
unanimous vote. 

The Society presently adjourned. 


FRIDAY,-P. M. | 
The Society met in the lecture room. 
The Committee on nominations reported 
a list of officers—the following, with a 
board of forty Managers. 
Hon. Frienp Humpurey, President. 
WixziAM Coneare. Esq., 
Wiviram Crane, Esq. : Vice Press 
Rev. B. M. Hiut, Cor. Sec. 
Rev. Davip Be,tuamy, Rec. Sec. 
R. W. Martin, Esq., Treasurer. 
J. R. Luptow, Auditor. 
A resolution was passed expressing con- 
fidence in and pledging support to the 
Corresponding Secretary. 
The Society adjourned to meet at Brook+ 
lyn, N. ¥., in 1846. 
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The Annual Meeting was held in the 
First Baptist Church, on Wednesday, 
April 30, at half past 2, P.M. Rev. J. 

/ Kennard, the President, in the chair.— 
| Prayer was offered by Rev. R. Babcock, 
D. D. The Act of Incorporation passed 
-at the late session of the Legislature of 
| Pennsylvania, was read by the Corres- 
ponding Secretary, and accepted by vote 
‘ofthe Society. The Report of the Treas- 
/urer was read, from which it appeared 
‘that the total receipts have been $20,803 78. 
/ Expenditures, $20,785 24; leaving a bal- 
/ance on hand of $18 34. 
. The Annual Report of the Board was 
then read by the Corresponding Secretary, 
-Rev. J. M. Peck. <A deserved tribute of 
_respect was paid to the memory of those 
departed worthies, Brantly and Going. and 
| prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Bill, of 
| Nova Scotia. The Report then presented 
{an account of what the Society had done 
, since the change ofits name. ‘Ten tracts 
‘have been added, making the series 170, 
of which they have published 322,241 co- 
jpies, including’ 4,230,255 pages, most of 
»which have been circulated gratuitously. 
. They have circulated 143,809 bound vol- 
/ umes, of which 39,858 are of the publica- 
tons of the Society, and 103,951 were pur- 
chased from other publishers; 10,000 co- 
es of the Almanac and Baptist Register 
-have been also circulated. The colpor- 
- teur system of this Society is different from 
that of the American Tract Society. Our 
‘agents are generally travelling preachers. 
They are furnished with books at a dis- 
‘count which they are to sell, receiving a 
ismall profit. Thus all the expense of 
outfits is saved, and a most efficient corps 
of colporteurs is secured. One of the col- 
porteurs has travelled 2486 miles, visited 
(40 churches, and 275 families, preached 
66 sermons, made 28 public addresses, 
sold 644 volumes, and distributed 9000 
pages of tracts. His salary was $75; his 
travelling and other expenses, $2712. A 
large proportion of the forty churches vis- 
ited were destitute of regular pastors, and 
have only occasional preaching. For ev- 
-ery one hundred dollars given as a special 
Aonation for this object, the Society can 
put a missionary in some destitute field. 

The Society is now engaged in a heavy 

enterprise, in publishing a new and im- 
proved edition of the * Complete Works of 
‘Andrew Fuller.” The first volume is 
ready, and the second volume in press. 

Rev. Mr. Teasdale moved the accep- 
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tance of the Report. He had listened to 
the Report with mingled emotions. He 
was encouraged that so much had been 
done, yet he was pained that it was so lit- 
tle in comparison with what needed to be 
done. He loved all our societies—we 
could not afford to lose one of them, but he 
was convinced that the Publication So- 
ciety had not received all the attention 
which it deserves. It is our duty to pub- 
lish the gospel for the salvation of a lost 
world. We must do it by means of the 
press and the living voice. We cannot de 
without either of these instrumentalities. 
The living preacher must be heard. This 
Society is disseminating truth by means of 
living preachers, as well as by means of 
books and tracts. He considered the sys- 
tem more efficient and economical than 
any other that could be devised. 

Rev. Mr. Campbell, of Georgia, offered 
the following preamble and resolution : 


‘s Whereas, several associations have 
already provided a Book Fund, and facili- 
ties for colporteur operations by their itm- 
erant ministers, and many others have 
commenced similar measures, therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That this Society has great 
confidence in this mode of associated ac- 
tion, that it is admirably adapted to each 
section of the country—furnishes peculiar 
facilities to reach every class—is simple 
in its form, and can be made exceedingly 
effective in carrying out the purposes of 
the Society.” 


Mr. C. said that at the South and West 
this plan was of great importance. He 
urged the sentiment of the resolution on 
the ground—lIst, that its object is to spread 
light.—2d, on the ground that it promotes 
union by disseminating truth. Men do 
not understand each other. Some are Ar- 
minians, as they suppose: others antino- 
mians. Give both classes the truth, and 
let them honestly seek it, and they will 
come together. He deemed it no advan- 
tage for christians to be divided. But in 
no way can they be united but on the 
truth. 

Again, he liked the simplicity of the 
plan. The most powerful agencies in na- 
ture are most simple in their operation. 
One great simple principle holds together 
the universe. And the excellence of amy 
system of principles or of operations de- 
pends in a great degree on its being sim- 
ple. Farther, itis an efficient plan. It 
has been proved to be. It is the identical, 
plan on which they have been for several 
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years operating inthe south. Every min- 
ister in his Association is a colporteur. 
They distribute books and publications. 
And more books are needed—are sought 
for. They want denominational Dts, 
as well as those of a general religious char- 
acter. ‘The actual gain of the denomina- 
tion in Georgia in five years has been 
20,000, and it is said that no denomina- 
tion has so extensive an influence. They 
are not a book-making people. Many 
families have nobooks but the bible ; many 
indeed have no bible, and the ministers 
who act as colporteurs take bibles to dis- 
tribute. Many of the ministers have no 
libraries. ‘T'hese need the advantages of- 
fered by this Society. 

Mr. C. related an interesting case of a 
lad who bought the only testament in 
school of a school-companion for a bag of 
marbles. That testament he read, and it 
was the means of his conversion. He is 
now an active and useful pastor. Another 
incident of a pious female who visited a 
poor woman in her neighborhood, found 
that she had not been to meeting for ten 
years, that she had no Bible, and no other 
religious book. Her poverty prevented 
her going to the house of God. She was 
provided with a bonnet, and the next Sab- 
bath wept under the preaching, by which 
she was abundantly blessed. Such are 
the facts of frequent recurrence, showing 
the need of colporteur labors and religious 
publications in the south. 

Rev. Mr. Kincaid followed with inter- 
esting remarks, illustrative of the impor- 
tance of the principle on which this Socie- 
ty is based. All the misszonaries are cir- 
eulators of tracts). He had made many 
tours, on which this was a principal bus:- 
ness, attended with expositions of the word 
of God, whenever at the villages they wait- 
ed for audiences to gather around him.— 
Once as their boat was moored in the riv- 
er for the night, he was aroused in his 
sleep by an old man, who had come to the 
boat asking for a religious book. Mr. K. 
graphically described the scene as an illus- 
tration of the work they were all engaged 
in doing. Mr. K. spoke also of the want 
of books in the west, as had been observed 
by him on his recent tour through the -val- 
ley. 

Rev. Mr. Peck, the Secretary, offered 
the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the project of employing 
itinerant ministers in the destitute parts of 
the Western valley as colporteurs and 
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missionaries, whenever specific donations 
are made for that object, at a salary not 
exceeding $100 per annum, together with 
such per centage on sales of books as will 
sustain them, and pay all contingent ex-' 
penses, commends itself to the churchesas | 
combining efficiency, economy, and great 
usefulness. 


He described the plan of the Society in 
sending out colporteurs who should be 
preachers. He was satisfied that it was 
the plan which was needed. We ought: 
to send out a hundred such laborers during 
the coming year. Itisa self-denying la- 
bor, as a brother engaged in it said, ** We 
leave our wives widows, and our children 
orphans.” Here I perceive that the ladies: 
go with their husbands. He hoped that. 
many present would make themselves life | 
members, and that the pastors would be" 
made life members. | 

Rev. Mr. Gillette moved that the thanks 
of the Society be presented to the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Bible Society, for a lib- 
eral donation of bibles and, testaments for’ 
the supply of the destitute, which was 
adopted. | 

Rev. Dr. Babcock, the Secretary of the 
latter Society, responded, and spoke of the 
harmony which existed between the char-— 
acter and design of the two Societies and | 
their supporters. The list of officers for | 
the ensuing year is nearly the same as last | 
year. The Society adjourned at 5 P. M- 


BAPTIST BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The meeting of this Board was opened 
on Wednesday, at 10 A. M., in the spa-' 
cious chapel of the first Baptist church—_ 
a prayer meeting having been held previ-' 
ously in the lecture room at 9 o’clock. Br. 
S. H. Cone, one of the vice-presidents, in 
the chair. Br. Alfred Bennett led in pray- 
er, after which a hymn was sung. ‘The 
president then expressed his regret that 
Dr. Sharp, who had presided for many 
years, was absent at such an eventful cri- 
sis, when we were in so much need of 
wisdom and strength, as had been so elo-_ 
quently expressed in prayer—let us then 
goto the strong for strength and to the 
Infinite for wisdom. The rules of order 
were read from the chair, and a letter of 
welcome from the first church in Provi— 
dence to the Missionary Board. 
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The Treasurer, Br. Lincoln, was next 
ealled on for his report, which was read 
with some minuteness of detail, showing 
) in the aggregate, expenditures $122,491 44, 
and the receipts from all sources, $82,- 
(302 95, leaving the enormous debt of 
) $40,188 49 against the treasury, though 
there had been an increase of receipts of 
more than $6000—which must now be 
)) provided for. 

The Home Secretary, Dr. Pattison, 
next read his report, which contained the 

afflicting announcement of the deaths of 
Brn. Going and Farwell, officers of the 
Board, and the deaths of missionaries 
Dean, Comstock and wife, Br. Crocker, 
and Sister Shuck. In view of ithese sol- 
nin dispensations, prayer was offered by 
Br. Wi'liam R. Williams. In the reply 
to the Alabama resolutions which the 
Board were required to answer, they did 
not set forth any new principles of action, 
‘but only stated what they were able to do; 
and though they adhere to their principles 
of neutrality, they never could be a party 
‘approving of slavery: Br. S. Peck, the 
Foreign Secretary, now read a lengthy 
abstract of the report in his department, 
an abridgment of which is as follows. 
‘The summary shows the field of our ope- 
ations to be very extended. 

The whole number of Indian missions 
‘now under the direction of the Board is 6, 
embracing 14 stations, and 7 out-stations ; 
29 missionaries and assistants, of whom 
10 are preachers and 2 printers; 9 native’ 
(assistants; 15 churches and 1559 mem- 
‘bers ; 110 baptized the past year; and 10 
‘schools with 300 pupils. 

Whole number of missions in Europe 
'3, with 21 stations and 34 out-stations; 4 
‘preachers, and 5 female assistants; 28 
‘native preachers and assistants ; 28 church- 
(es ; 123 baptisms reported ; whole number 
‘of church members about 900; 1 school 
of 50 pupils. 
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WEST AFRICA. 


The death of Mr. Crocker occurred 
Feb. 26, at Monrovia, a few days after 
his arrival. Mrs. Crocker proceeded to 
Edina. The missionaries have had re- 
peated attacks of illness, but were in com- 
fortable health at the last advices. The 
‘ptincipal seat of the mission is about to 
‘be removed to Bexley, distant 6 miles 
from Edina, on the St. John river, con- 
tinuing however, the school at Edina. 
Both the schools at Edina and Bexley 
have been well attended. Much labor is 
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given to preaching among the native vil- 
lages, and the influence of the missian is 
steadily on the increase. 

The whole number of missions in Asia 
is 7; of stations and out-stations, 51; mis- 
sionaries and assistants, 66; native assist- 
ants, 84; churches, 34; baptisms, 2,360 ; 
members, 2,257—not including churches 
near Rangoon, and exclusive of 155U bap- 
tized in Burmah Proper, and not known 
to be organized into churches; schools 42; 
scholars, about 1000. 


RECAPITULATION. 


The number of missions under the 


direction of the Board, is 17 
Number of stations and eut-stations 130 
‘¢ missionaries and assist- 

ant missionaries, 109 

(of whom 42 are preachers, ) 

Number of native preachers and as- 

sistants, 123 

Number of churches, 79 

‘* Baptisms reported, 2,593 

‘* church mem., more than 8,000 

** schools, 56 

*¢ scholars, about 1,350 


‘T'wo preachers and 4 female assistants 
have joined the missions during the year ; 
and 3 preachers and 4 female assistants 
have been removed by death. 

The report having been read, Br. Cone 
gave the cordial hand of welcome to Br. 
Dean, the missionary from China. Abock, 
the Chinese convert, was now introduced, 
who accompanied Br. Dean to this coun- 
try. He appeared in the costume of the 
country as worn in China, and Br. Dean 
said he was a fair specimen of the class 
to which he belonged. He is a farmer, 
about 23 years of age, and not until he was 
twenty had he ever heard of the Christian 
religion. He reads and writes imperfect- 
ly. After one year he manifested a change 
of heart and was baptized. He interested 
the assembly by singing a verse of a hymn 
in his native tongue, accompanied by Br. 
Dean. The report on the expenditures of 
the Board, and the salaries of the Secreta- 
ries, &c., was now read by Bro, Duncan, 
from which it appeared that the most satis- 
factory judgment and economy in all the 
pecuniary concerns of the Board, and the 
salaries of the Secretaries was fully certi- 
fied to, and 110 change could be judiciously 
made. A report was also made on Mr. 
Malcom, seat to India, which exculpated 
the Board and messenger from blame 12 


! this business. 
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The report of the Acting Board was 
read, and parts were referred to commit- 


tees, as follows: 


On the reply of the Acting Board to the 
inquiries contained in the resolutions from 
Alabama, Messrs. F. Wayland, G. S. 
Webb, A. Sherwood, J. B. Taylor, E. 
On 
the state of the Treasury, Messrs. Lin- 


Tucker, B. Sears, and E. B. Smith. 


nard, Colgate, and Thresher. On the 
Asiatic Missions, W. R. Williams, J. N. 
Granger, and J. H. Duncan. 
European and African Missions, Messrs. 
Chase, Crane, and Hague. On the In- 
dian Missions, Messrs. Bennett, N. W. 
Williams, R. Turnbull. 


The Board adjourned to meet at 10 


o’clock, Thursday, A. M. 


ANNUAL SERMON BEFORE THE BOARD 
OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The annual sermon before the Board 
was delivered on Wednesday evening. 
The spacious house was filled in every 
part, and the services opened with an an- 
them by the choir. In the devotional 
parts, Rev. Mr. Church, of Rochester, 
and Rev. Mr. Dean, from China, partici- 
pated. The preacher was the Rev. G.B. 
Fox, of Philadelphia. His theme was, 
‘*'The moral elevation of the church es- 
sential to missionary success.’ His text 
Isa. 40: 9. The introduction was ex pos- 
itory, from which it was proposed to con- 
sider, 1. The important trust committed 
to the church. 2. The moral position 
which it demands of her: and 3d. The 
spirit in which she should devote herself 
to its performance. 

In the commencement, the preacher 
defined his meaning in the use of the term 
‘“‘church.” Those of every denomination 
who receive Christ as their divine and 
only Saviour, confide in Him, and love 
His cause, are to be considered as mem- 
bers of his mystical body, partakers of his 
grace, and heirs of his glory. On the 
people thus chosen, a vast responsibility 
has been imposed. The church is char. ed 
with the proclamation of the glorious in- 
telligence, that a way has been opened 
for the recovery of our fallen race, and 
that the her age of heaven is now freely 
offered to every believing penitent. This 
is her grand ard paramount business; the 
great object of her existence and establish- 
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her plans of benevolence. 


ceive of the beauty and power with whicl 
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ment. After presenting the sphere of # 
church in a vivid light, he exhibited t 
testimony of Scripture on the subjec 
not by quoting texts, but by a compreher 
sive and glowing statement of Script 
doctrine. He next said that the duty } 
the church is evident from the very natw 
and design of their religious professio; 
The very fact of the reception of the gosp) 
implies the obligation to diffuse it. »He: 
ven is not farther removed from earth tha 
is true religion from every approach | 
selfishness. The early Christians di 
persed themselves abroad, proclaimig 
everywhere the message of salvation. 

Again, the gratitude which believers ow 
to Christ binds them, by all its sweet an 
resistless claims, to publish on every shar 
the wondrous story of his love. 

The duty of the church is evince 
finally, by the fact that God has appointe 
no other channel for its diffusion. On th 
point the preacher was exceedingly ele 
quent and impressive. He said that apa 
from this, (the instrumentality of God 
people,) there is not an agency in the un 
verse whose office it is to publish redemy 
tion. No trumpet from the eternal thron 
proclaims it. No seraphic voices chant, 
from the skies. No angel messenge1 
bear it on their wings. No Urim am 
Thummim flashes with its rays. Noo 
acle announces it. No vision reveals i 
No breeze murmurs it. No music of ai 
earth, or sea, whispers, in its many-tone 
utterings, a syllable of the glorious then 

The myriads of the unevangelized mus 
remain for ever ignorant of the salvatio 
of Jesus, and perish in the blindness 
heathenism, unless the news of his mere: 
be conveyed to them by the lips of i 
living heralds. The apostle’s argume 
(Rom.x.) on this subject was here elo 
quently enforced by the preacher. | 

He next proceeded to the second divisioi 
of the subject.‘ Get thee up into a hig 
mountain.” The thoughts on this poin 
(the moral elevation to which the chure 
must ascend) were arranged under th 
following heads :—1. Her views of divim 
truth must become much more clear am 
perfect. 2. There must be a much highe 
elevation of Christian principle. 3. Shi 
must have eminent personal holiness. 4 
She must ascend to a nearer and intimat 
dependence on God. 5. She must be ele 
vated in the grandeur and universality 
No perso 
who did not hear the preacher can con, 
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se great truths were invested as they 
ne from his lips. 

The last part of the subject, the spirit 
hh which the church should engage in 
‘| mission, was exhibited with equal 
pressiveness and effect. 1. She is re- 
red to devote to this work her utmost 
argy. 2. She is to enter upon it with 
rage. 3, She isto have confidence in 
: tidings whichshe proclaims. Finally, 
»is to be undismayed by the number 
1 power of her adversaries, 

The discourse was concluded by reflec- 
ns and appeals worthy the discussion 
ich preceded. For an hour and a 
arter the whole of that vast audience 
‘ened with ears intent and deep silence; 
d hundreds of hearts beat more rapidly 
J glowed more warmly, responding to 
ery word which seemed to fall, each 
th a distinct weight upon the ear, so ap- 
priate was its use and so emphatic its 
‘erance. 
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THURSDAY, A. M. 


Met according to adjournment—the Rev. 
i. Cone inthe chair. Prayer was offered 
the Rev. Prof. Bacon; and the pro- 
adings of yesterday were read by the 
recording Secretary, Rev. B. Stow. 
The first business done was to invite 
inistering brethren present to a seat with 
> Board, and to participate in the delibe- 
tions. 
The Com. on the Alabama resolutions 
yorted as follows :— 
The Committee to whom was referred 
2 correspondence between the Alabama 
ate Convention and the Acting Board, 
ve attended to the duty confided to them 
d ask leave to present the following 
tements, as embracing, substantially, 
sir views on the subject to which the 
trespondence refers. They are happy 
30 to add that in these views, the mem- 
rs of the Acting Board present, in gene- 
i, coincide. 
1. Thespirit of the Constitution of the 
meral Convention, as well as the history 
its proceedings from the beginning, ren- 
Ts it apparent that all the members of 
e Baptist denomination in good stand- 
g, whether at the North or the South, are 
nstitutionally eligible to all appoint- 
ents emanating either from the Conven- 
mor the Board. 
2. While this is the case, it is possible 
at contingencies may arise in which the 
trying out of this principle might create 
2 necessity of making appointments by 
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which the brethren at the North would 
either in fact or in the opinion of the Chris- 
lian community become responsible for 
institutions which they could not, with a 
good conscience, sanction. 

3. Were sucha case to occur, we would 
not desire our bretliren to violate their 
convictions of duty by making such ap- 
pointments, but should consider it incum- 
bent on them to refer the case to the Con- 
vention for its decision. 

All which is respectfully submitted, in 
behalf of the Committee, 

I. Wayruanp, Chairman. 


Rev. Dr. Welch opposed the reception 
of the report on the ground that it is too 
ambiguous to meet the expectations of the 
denomination in this period of earnest agi- 
tation. He remarked that we are called 
as honest Christian men to meet the ques- 
tion, whether the North and South shall 
co-operate in the great work of Foreign 
Missions. He proposed to add to the re- 
port resolutions sympathising with the 
Acting Board in their trying circumstan- 
ces, and fully sustaining their late actions, 

Rev. Dr. Wayland moved to take up 
the report article by article, which motion 
passed. ‘The first article in the report 
was then read by the President, and adopt- 
ed. Three members dissented, Rey. 
Messrs. Hague, and Stow, and Dr. Welch, 
who subsequently stated their reasons for 
so doing. 

The second was read. Dr. Welch doubted 
whether the language was sufficiently de- 
finite and intelligible, and requested that 
it might be explained. Dr. Wayland, the 
chairman, said he could make it no plainer. 

Rev. Mr. Hague, thought the language 
plain. His difficulty hinged upon the first 
article. He had always understood that 
the North and South acted together in the 
Convention on grounds of social equality 
—not of moral. He will go with the 
South as heretofore, if they will not de- 
mand that in the appointment of mission- 
aries, the slaveholder and non-slaveholder 
be placed on the ground of moral equality. 
It can be proved that the spirit of the com- 
pact never involved such an idea. 

Rev. Mr. Jeter gave his explanation of 
the first article—that the Constitution re- 
cognised no distinction on the ground of 
slaveholding in the matter of appoint- 
ments. 

Rev. Mr. Parker desired to know whe- 
ther the second item involved the obliga- 
gation of appointing slaveholders. 
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Rev. Dr. Welch might vote for the 
adoption of the report if he could compre- 
hend its meaning. 

Rev. Mr. Leverett. of Mass., expressed 
a strong desire that all reasonable questions 
put to the Board might be fully and plain- 
ly answered. He desired that the doings 
of the Board might be well understood. 
He understood himself to be at. liberty to 
regard the dictates of his conscience in the 
appointment of missionaries—if the gen- 
eral Board sustain him, well,—if not, he 
would resign in silence. 

Rev. Mr. Williams, of Maine, under- 
stood the Board to have the right to consi- 
der and determine whether slaveholding 
was a disqualification. 

Rev. Mr. Stow remarked that it is im- 
plied in the recent action of the Acting 
Board,.that slavery as affecting qualifica- 
tions, comes legitimately under the scope 
of their consideration. He had never 
imagined that the freedom of the Acting 
Board is at all abridged. He was sure 
that such: were the views of the President. 

The second article was adopted. The 
third was taken up. 

Rev. Mr. Everts, of N. Y., remarked 
that the expectation was entertained by 
the churehes:that the action of this occa- 
sion would be definite. He would like to 
know whether the contingency alluded to 
was the matter of appointing slaveholders 
as missionaries. 

Rev. Dr. Sears thought it not desirable 
to be precise with regard to future action. 
Contingencies might arise of different 
character from what we anticipate. We 
are poor prophets and night find ourselves 
unfortunately fettered. We need only to 
determine general principles. 

Rev. Mr. Swaim was opposed to that 
part of the last article which proposes ref- 
erence to the Convention. 

Rev. J. M. Peck thought a division in- 
evitable—he was in favor of the report as 
preparing to effect it in the best way. 

‘The third article was then adopted. 

Rev. Dr. Welch's resolutions were again 
read. 

The first, which was ultimately adopted, 
was as follows :— 

Resolved, that we sincerely and deeply 
sympathise with our brethren of the Act- 
ing Board, charged with the interests of 
the Missions during the recess of the Con- 
vention, in the responsibilities they sustain 
and the difficulties with which they are 
surrounded, and we now pledge to them 
our cordial co-operation andliberalsu pport. 
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The second having been again read, 
Rev. Mr. Jeter arose and stated, that the) 
South would never have participated in 
forming the Convention, if they had not 
supposed themselves on terms of perfect 
equality with their brethren at the North. | 
He thought it therefore not improper for” 
the Alabama Baptists to address the Board 
as they did. ‘They had besides some spe- 
cial reasons. The Home Sec., Dr. Pattison 
had written or caused to-be written a letter’ 
for the express purpose of inducing the 
loved and useful missionary Bushyhead to 
resign becausehe was a slaveholder. The 
Board, he remarked, were bound to reply. 
And their reply he understood, as at first, 
notwithstanding all explanations. It made 
slaveholding a disqualification. And in do- 
ing so it cuts off the South from all partici- 
pation in managing the affairs of the Board. 
We regard the position of the Board as un- 
constitutional. Ifthey had left us an inch 
to stand upon, we would have remained 
in co-operation with the Board. But, 
said he, we have not that inch left. We 
are cut off. He wished the brethren of 
the North union among themselves, and 
feelingly adverted to his own position as a 
slaveholder by necessity, rather than by; 

choice. 

Rev. Dr. Williams dissented from the 
second resolution of Dr. Welch. It seemed 
to him that the adoption of the resolution 
would destroy the unity of the report of 
the Committee. He thought the report, 
as it stood, adapted to produce a soothing 
effect—a soothing effect at the South, 
though co-operation cannot be maintained 
—a’ soothing effect at the North, which 
would tend to harmony in this sectien of 
the Union. He desired the separation to 
be relieved of its unhappy features, and to 
be marked by such sentiments of piety 
and affection as should be approved by the 
Holy Ghost. He thought we had done 
well to pass the first resolution, expressing 
our sympathy with the Board, but thought 
it could do no good to go further. 

Rev. Mr. Stow was opposed to the pas- 
sing of this resolution—first, it would tend 
unnecessarily to exasperate the South. 
The South are about to withdraw—let us 
not, said he, give bitterness to the sepa- 
ration. Second, there are many in the 
Northern and Middle States who do not 
sustain the Board, and these he would not 
exasperate—and third, the Acting Board do. 
not desire it—the first resolution is all that 
they desire. If the Board pledge their 
sympathy, and continue their co-operation 
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o more isdesired. ‘The doings of the Act- 
ng Board are before the world, and may 
ve left tostand or fall upon their own merits. 

The Board adjourned to meet at 4 P.M. 


THURSDAY, P. M. 


_ Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Webb, of Phila. 
Rev. Dr. Bacon, of D. C., felt anxious 
hat the report of the Committee only 
night pass. Rev. Mr. Stow considered 
hat the report, like every thing from the 
yen of the author, was perfect, and could 
iot be altered without injuring the whole ; 
ind yet he thought the report contained a 
‘overt censure of the Acting Board, and if 
t should pass without some expression of 
sonfidence in the Board, he could not now 
ee how he could retain his seat. 

Rev. Dr. Welch said, our views have 
yeen entirely Southern—what will please 
he South? He wished the Acting Board 
upported. It must be, or the treasury 
vill suffer; some of the Board will resign 
ind we shall have a rival association by 
yur side, while we are forty thousand dol- 
ars in debt. 

Mr. Linnard, of Philadelphia, thought 
he reverse true of Pennsylvania. He could 
iot pledge support he did not mean to give. 

Rev. Mr. Blain stated the action of the 
ninisterial Conference in the vicinity of 
New-London, in favor of the decision of 
he Acting Board. Adjourned. 

Prayer by Rev. J. M. Peck. 


FRIDAY, A. M. 


Prayer by Br. Kennard. 'Thereport of 
he Committee on the Indian Missions was 
ead by the Rev. R. Turnbull, and adopted. 

A resolution was presented by Rev. Mr. 
Ide, of acknowledgment to the American 
Pract Society for its donationsto the Board, 
which was adopted. Mr. Ide stated that 
he donations of that Society to the Board 
ince its organization amounted to $49,750. 

Mr. Thresher reported from the Com- 
nittee on the state of the Treasury. The 
Report concluded with a recommendation 
o the Board, unless the receipts are in- 
sreased, to lessen the number of stations. 
Dr. Wayland inquired if the Board were 
tecustomed to make a careful estimate of 

he probable receipts, and to conform to 
hese in their expenditures? The Corres- 
vonding Secretary replied in the affirma- 
ive, and stated several unforeseen events 
which had increased their expeniitures. 
_ Dr. Williams reported from the Com- 
nittee on the Asiatic missions, and Rev. 
’. Peck reported on Agencies. Both re- 
vorts were adopted. 
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Rev. Wm. Hague reported from the 
Committee on the European and African 
missions. A very interesting discussion 
followed, in which Dr. Wayland stated 
several facts with reference to the Euro- 
pean missions, and suggested that the Act- 
ing Board have leave to discontinue the 
missions in France and Greece. He was 
interested in their establishment, desired 
their continuance, but he feared that the 
state of the Treasury was now, and would 
continue to be such that the Acting Board 
would be compelled to retrenchment. He 
was followed by Mr. Hague in a strain of 
earnest and eloquent remark, in favor of 
the continuance ofthese missions. He be- 
lieved much more money could be raised 
by dispensing with primary missionary 
societies, and making each church sucha 
society of itself according to the primitive 
method. 

Rey. A. Bennett stated several facts with 
reference to raising funds.—Mr. Church 
thought agents visited churches too little. 
They could accomplish more with them 
than by attending associations and larger 
bodies. He was in favor of the penny-a- 
week system.—Mr. Thresher said it ought 
to be understood that the Board must pro- 
ceed to the retrenchment, unless the dona- 
tions are greatly increased.—Dr. Welch 
urged going forward, trusting in Jesus. Dr. 
Sears thought we ought to consider our 
circumstances as wellastrust God. He 
was willing Providence should lead into 
difficulties, but would not plunge into 
them trusting to Providence to help him 
out. 

Mr. H. Marchant, of R. I., thought 
more money could be raised by address- 
ing circulars to individual members of 
churches who are able to give. He 
pledged himself to be one of twenty to 
pay each $500, in addition to his ordinary 
subscription during the present year.— 
Dea. Colgate suggested that some indi- 
vidual might be found to sustain each mis- 
sionary sent out. He abhorred the penny 
system almost as much as the Jew ab- 
horred a hog for a sacrifice. A cent is of 
too small value to be deemed a contribu- 
tion worthy of such a cause. Rev. Mr. 
Choules thought there was no cause of 
discouragement. The north had been 
crippled, she would be so no longer. 

The Report was re-committed. We 
much regret that our limits do not allow us 
to give a full report of the remarks refer- 
red to above. The addresses of different 
brethren were made with deep feeling, and 
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more of a missionary spirit was manifest | gelical condition of the European conti-— 


than at any other meeting during the | nent, 


week. 
The meeting was adjourned, prayer be- 
ng offered by Rev. A. Sherwood. 


FRIDAY, P. Me 


The Board met, and listened to the re- 
ports of the different committees. The 
report on the European missions was re- 
ferred to the Acting Board, who were au- 
thorized to discontinue the missions in 
France and Greece during the present 
year, should they find it necessary. 

The officers of last year were re-elected. 
W. Colgate, Esq., of New-York, was 
chosen Vice-President in place of Rev. 
Dr. Going, deceased, and John B. Jones, 
Esq., of Roxbury, was elected one of the 
Managers in place of Dea. Colgate. 

he Rev. Prof. G. W. Eaton, of Ham- 
ilton, New-York, was appointed to preach 
the next annual sermon; Rev. William 
Hague, of Boston, in case of his failure. 
The next annual meeting was appointed to 
be held with the Pierrepont-street Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


REVIEWS. 


Sketches of Protestantism in Italy, past 
and present; including a notice of the 
origin, history, and present state of the 
Waldenses. By Roperr Barro, D. D. 
Boston, Benj. Perkins & Co. 1845. 


‘fhe author of this volume is a Presby- 
terian clergyman, who has resided for the 
last twelve or fifteen years chiefly in Ku- 
rope, where he has been successfully en- 
gaged in advancing the interests of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom in a variety of ways. 
Bible societies—missionary enterprise— 
temperance reform, and the cause of edu- 
cation have all received his zealous co- 
operation... In effecting his aims and pur- 
poses, he has travelled very extensively 5 
visited nearly every court in Europe, and 
established a very high and widely extend- 
ed reputation, Perhaps, there is no pro- 
testant now living, whose ‘*ipse dixit”’ will 
be received with greater deference by the 
religious world, upon the moral and evan- 


Dr. Baird was admirably qualified 
for the duties assigned him. He went 
abroad in the prime of life, with polished 
manners, fine education, and a well di- 


gested theological system. . He had trav- 


elled extensively over his own country— 
thoroughly understood its history—its ec- 
clesiastical and educational features, and 
possessed a truly catholic and liberal spirit. 
We well remember the satisfaction with 
which we looked at him in Paris, ten years 


ago, asthe representative of his country, du- | 


ring a winter which we passed in that metro- 


polis. Few men have had such opportuni- 
ties offered them of doing good, and very 
few have been as true to their mission.— 
The churches of France and Switzerland 
owe a vast debt to this devoted laborer, 
whose eloquent pleadings have elicited in 


their behalf the warm sympathies of the | 


American Israel. 
The interest which our author excited 
in all the circles which he visited, in En- 


gland, Scotland, and on the continent, and _ 


the thrilling accounts which he afforded of 
the ‘ goings of God” in the sanctuaries of 


his native land, caused a general request . 


that he would prepare an ample narrative 
of the history and. state of religion as it 
existed in the United States. This im- 
portant work he undertook, and the result 
was the publication of two uctavo volumes, 
containing an abler view than was ever 
before exhibited, of the religious state and 
statistics of America. This work has 
never been objected to by any of the divis- 


ions of the christian church, whose facts - 


are narrated—if we except the class of in- 
dividuals who reject Christ as the head, 
and who hold another gospel. 

This very important work was reprint- 
ed a few months ago, for fifty cents, by 
Messrs. Harpers, and ought to be in the 
hands of every minister, and on the shelves 
of every Sabbath schcool library. One 
chapter in that work, on American Revt- 
vals, is invaluable ; it contains more than 
we have ever seen brought together upon 
the subject, and what is better, itis the 


5.) 


th of the case. Since Dr. Baird’s re- 
n to America, his friends have been 
wmed with the impartations of facts 
ichthey have gathered in the social cir- 
and he has been solicited to unlock the 
isures of his observation and experience 
he American public, by lectures, and a 
nted narrative of the religious state of 
rope. During the past few months, he 
attracted large audiences in many of 
‘cities, who have been intensely inter- 
ed with the life-like portraitures which 
has drawn of kings and queens; pastors 
| professors of the old world, and reli- 
us sensibility has been deeply stirred as 
has delineated the struggles of the Man 
in, and shown the sad state of Europe, 
n the prevalence of a perverted chris- 
lity. This volume is the first of a se- 
-which may be expected from his pen, 
various portions of Europe. Italy has 
mheld up in this work as she is, and 
gever wants to know what Popery is, 
| what of hope exists for the church 
he country where ‘ Satan’s seat is,” 
tim read this charming volume. 

fany of our readers will be pleased to 
w that there are about forty Protestant 
listers in Italy, about half of whom are 
wing in the valleys of the Waldenses. 
3 greatly to be hoped that this publica- 
will procure aid for these devoted wit- 
ses of the truth. 

Dr: Baird regards the Waldenses at 
sent as the advocates of infant baptism, 
“admits that formerly some of the 
tches probably were Baptists. Of this 
have no doubt, and believe it is not 
: before the religious world will receive 
sive evidence upon this subject. 

fur readers will perceive from the fol- 
ing notice of the contents, that the 
< cannot lack in its claims for interest. 


y before the Reformation.— Entrance of 
‘eformation into Italy.—Progress of the 
‘formation in Italy.—Suppression of 
eformation.— Dispersion of the Protes- 
mis.—Italy since the Reformation.— 
eneres state of Italy.—State of Reli- 
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gion.—Protestant chapels in Italy.— 
Origin and antiquity of Waldenses.— 
Description of the country inhabited by 
the Waldenses.— History of Waldenses. 
—Present state, ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion —Doctrines, and modes of worship. 


We heartily commend this work to our 
friends, and cannot close our notice with- 
out praising the publisher for the very ad- 
tmirable style in which it is gotten up. A 
more elegantly printed volume, we have 
rarely seen from the American press, and. 
not an error have we observed in the ty- 
pography. We shall anticipate the suc- 
ceeding volumes with great interest. 


Tue Ministry demanded by the pres- 
ent crisis. By George B. Ide.  Phila- 
delphia, Am. Baptist Publication Society, 
1845, 

An 18mo, volume of 100 pages, under 
this title was issued by the Society some 
months since. We have just perused it 
with deep interest, and would fain per- 
suade our readers to do so. Indeed we 
cannot conceive of a more appropriate and 
timely devotement of a small sum, than 
to the purchase of a sufficient number of 
these books, and furnishing the candidates 
for the ministry in our Colleges and Theo- 
logical Seminaries each witha copy. The 
times loudly call for such notes of warning, 
of entreaty and encouragement as are 
here put forth in a voice of strength and 
fearlessness, well fitted to awaken from 
the dreaming insensibility, or supine apa- 
thy, in which the majority, we fear, have 
been indulging. The ministry must 
awake, or they will not sound the timely 
note of warning and preparation for the 
great contest with the beleaguering hosts 
of evil influence by which the good are 
now environed. 

Hearers as well as preachers, churches 
as well as pastors, have a deep interest in 
this subject, and to both would we most 
fervently commend this volume. | 
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New Relations and Duties.—So prolific are 
these stirring times, with all the excitement of 
northern and southern feeling, that the accu- 
mulations on this subject in letters, papers. pam- 
phlets, and private and public discourse, have 
almost engrossed the thoughts and themes of 
To 
the last number of the Memorial, and in this, 
all the important facts are preserved, so far as 


all, to the exclusion of accustomed topics. 


northern action, and the incipient steps of south- 


ern organization are concerned. 


ly all the important documents and discussions 
on this, to us, painful subject, we have surely 
not been guided by inclination, but by the im- 
perative demand of that necessity which would 
There will natural- 


not yield to our preferences. 


ly exist a wish to preserve these records, how- 


ever painful the whole subject to which they 
pertain. They belong to the passing history, 


and will leave their traces, for good or evil, for 


weal or wo, too deeply imprinted to be soon, if 


ever obliterated. 
The time for wise retrospection of all this, has 
not yet arrived. But when it shall come. and 


hearts which now throb with too intense sensibil- 
ity over the riven and blasted hopes which from 
the days of our fathers had been cherished, shall 


either find peace in the grave, or rejoice in the 
wonder-working beneficence of Him {who can 
bring good out of evil—then, we doubt not, will 
all these steps be reviewed, with advantage to 
those who shall come after us. 

In the meantime, it ill becomes us to give way 
to undue depression and moodiness of spirit. 
The christian should remember with thankful- 
ness that all things work together for good to 
them that love God. Perhaps we needed to be 
thoroughly humbled; to be constrained to feel 
that not numbers, not worldly respectability and 
influence, but an inward conformity of heart to 
our divine Saviour, is what, most of all, it be- 
comes us to seek and rejoice in. 

In so far as there is union in Christ, these ex- 
ternal tendencies to avulsion cannot sunder us. 
If one in him, we shall have fellowship one with 
another : shall rejoice in one another’s prosper- 
ity, and sympathize in one another’s afflictions. 
May we not also feel constrained, by what has 
already transpired, to cherish more sedulously 
the ties of external union, which still remain to 
us? 

Happy shall we be, if our monthly sheet may 
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be of the number. Its thousands of readers ar 
very equally divided on opposite sides of th 
lines and since there is no reason why our page: 
should assume a partizan character, may we no 
hope for the continued sympathy, and prayers 
and favor of the same great family circle, hence 
forth meeting less generally in some of our lon 
cherished and sacred associations, and hene 
having need to use some common medium of ini 
ter-communication , some common vinculum ofn 
lofty or imposing character, but which by its ve 
gentleness and kindness, may.be welcome to mai 
ny a yearning heart. 

How much the difficulty will henceforth b 
increased, of making our sheet such as this d 
sign implies, we are not insensible. All tha 
we can promise is an honest, true-hearted en 
deavor. With the continued aid of those whe 
desire the accomplishment of what is above im 
dicated, we shall by no means despair. 


We insert here a short communication, just 
as it came to hand, a few days since. 


For the Memorial. 
SIGNIFICANT MARKS. 


To R. B.—In your tour, as reported in th 
February number of the Memorial, you mention 
Canton College, and the degree of L. L. D., 
which it had conferred. There is one item in 
the history of this affair rather amusing, oF 
strangely unaccountable: viz—that two or three; 
of the trustees, as I understand, when the parch 
ment was presented for signature, were either so; 
Catholic in their notions, or held learning in 
such contempt, that they made the sign of the 
cross, as do my Lord Bishops Hughes, Kenrick, 
and other Catholic bishops!! This isa curious} 
affair, but I am assured by one who has seen | 
the Diploma that such is the fact. I do not, 
know that any of the trustees are Roman Cathe) 
olics, as it was regarded a Protestant institution §) 
but facts are stubborn things; and how else are 
we to account for those ‘significant marks.” 
Were they designed to introduce the mysteries, 
of Popery in disguise? Having travelled ex-) 


tensively, you may be able to inform whether, 
Catholic laymen dare to make use of signs pee! 
culiar to ecclesiastics. Please throw some light} 
on this singular affair. If in the Catholic Col-; 
leges it is usual for all the trustees, whether bish-, 
ops or not, tomake the sign of the cross on di-; 
plomas, the mysterious is made clear; if not, ; 


then I hope you will make inquiries by corres 


1845.] 


pondence, and explain the matter; for in regard 
to the clandestine schemes of the Jesuits, I am 
‘as timid as one of Virgil's orators : Timeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes. QuisQuis. 

New-Jersey, April 2 1st. 

REMARKS ON THE ABOVE COMMUNICATION, 
—When we were in Illinois, we heard some- 
thing of these very singular marks. We call 
them singular, from the position in which they 
are said to be found. It is not so rare as to be 
very singular, that an individual should be found 
‘so unfortunate in his early years, as never to have 
learned to write even his name. We have here 
and there met one of this character }’and when 
the individual felt the deficiency, and lamented 
it, we would be the very lastto add to his morti- 
fication. But that such an one should aspire to 
the management of a literary institution of the 
highest order, and-should affix his name toa di- 
ploma, or a certificate vf. the honorary degree 
of L. L. D., is certainly one of the most prepos- 
terous things we ever heard of. Yet such was 
the only intimation which we received at the 
|west, and in the vicinity of the transaction. 

But our correspondent ‘ Quisquis,’’ has sug- 
‘gested another solution. The wiles of Jesunit- 
‘ism, hecorrectly intimates, are shrewd andsubtle, 
beyond the fathoming of us uninitiated novices. 
Who can tell, therefore, but there may be some 
“Mysterious connexion between those significant 
imarks t t—crosses, the Catholics call them, 
‘while they are ignorantly or sneeringly denomi- 
nated daggers, by Protestants—and the recent 
itransition of the redoutable Doctor of Laws, to 
the priesthood of achurch nearly allied to Rome! 
‘“Slipslidification,” to use a word coined by 
ithis great Doctor of all sorts of things, medicine, 
divinity, and laws,-—could never have had a ful- 
‘ler illustration than he has furnished. 

Seriously, we would inquire, what estimate 
ean intelligent and candid men put ona transac- 
‘tion like thu one above contemplated? A man pro- 
\fessing to be an humble minister of Christ, after 
‘all that has occurred to him in former years of 
an admonitory character, connected with the 
claims of an honorary degree, goes to the tar 
‘west, trumps up a College, ‘so called,” of 
‘which “he is tov, bottom and sides’; and gets 
‘from the simple minded men who fill the place 
of trustees, a diploma or certificate of his hav- 
“ing received from that College the honorary de- 
gree of L. L. D.—which document our corres- 
pendent says, he understands was sigued by men, 
» some of whom could only make their mark! All 
eomment on such a procedure is superfluous. 
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Foreign I[NTELLIGENCE.—An abstract of 


the Report of the English Baptist Missionary 
Society, presented May 1, showsa general state of 


There had been printed the last year 


at Calcutta 54,700 volumes of the sacred scrip- 


The 


generous assistance received from the American 
and Foreign Bible Society in aid of this object, 
is gratetully acknowledged. 
ports 155 missionaries, 137 schools, 9225 scho- 
lars, and 10,969 in Sabbath schools. There were 


This Society sup- 


added to the churches last year 2430 members, 
making a total of 38,609 communicants. The 
total of receipts for all purposes are £20,584, 
3s. 6d., leaving a balance against the Society of 


£2398, 9s. 8d. 


The letters and papers by the late arrivals are 
teeming with spirited opposition to the further 
endowment of PoperyinIreland. Scotlandand 
England are astir in this matter, and the entire 
body of dissenters, with a respectable portion 
of the established churches, are making stren- 
uous endeavors to arrest this anti-christian and 
anti-protestant measure. Petitions by thousands 
are pressing into parliament against the passage 
of the odious endowment of Maynooth. The 
Baptist ministers and churches in the vicinity of 
London, have adopted spirited resolves against 
it, drawn up by Dr. Cox, of Hackney. We cannot 
but hope this agitation will open the eyes of al 
consistent men against the manifest wrong, and 
wholesale corruption of religious establishments. 


The Baplist Missionaries in China, have 
sent us their annual report of operations for the 
last year; and it certainly indicates an amount of 
prosperity most cheering and satisfactory. Though 
Mrs. Shuck has been removed by death, and the 
Rey. Mr. Dean has been compelled by ill health 
to suspend his labors, and temporarily leave the 
field, yet they rejoice in the accession of Dr. and 
Mrs. Devan—admirably qualified for this im- 
portant station—and should their lives and health 
be spared, destined, we doubt not, to eminent 
usefulness. 

The importance of this field, and the inviting 
facilities now furnished them for evangelizing 
vast masses of our fellow men, cannot be over 
estimated. Will not the Board of For. Missions 
at Richmond, early turn its attention in this di- 
rection? The united testimony of the mission- 
aries is, that there is now work for a thousand 


hands to give the bread of life to perishing souls. 
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ROGER WILLIAMS’ ROCK. 


BY S. DRYDEN PHELPS, 


[ After taking his final leave of Massachusetts, Roger Williams passed over in a boat to the 
west bank of the Seekonk River, and first landed upon a rock, which still bears his name, and 
is situated a little east from the city of Providence. He was there met by a party of friendly 
Indians, who addressed him with the words, ‘* What cheer?’’ a phrase equivalent to ‘‘ How 


do‘you do ?’’] 


Rock by the lonely shore, - 

Where briny billows roar, 
On thee I stand. 

Here erst the Indian strayed ; 

Here once his dwelling made: 

And here his children played 
Upon the sand. 


Years rolled their circles round; 
And here they still were found— 
That red-browed race: 
Their hunting grounds were here, 
Where dwelt the bounding deer; 
Where oft with bow and spear, 

They joined the chase. 


Moved by a deep desire, 

Perchance the aged sire, 
With woes opprest, 

Came here at even-tide ; 

O’er all his sorrows sighed : 

To the Great Spirit cried 
For joy and rest. 


Perchance, upon this stone, 
The trusting maid, alone, 
Hath placed her feet,— 
Her lover’s form to view, 
Gliding the forest through ; 
Faithful and ever true, 
His love to meet. 


Once passed along this wave, 
A patriot pilgrim brave, 
Who landed here; 
And Rocer WitutaMs then, 
As he surveyed this glen, 
By wondering forest men 
Was hailed, ** What cheer?” 


He met the Indian band, 

And took their friendly hand, | 
Upon this stone. 

Free from oppression’s rod, 

This peaceful shore he trod, 

With heartfelt praise to God 
For kindness shown. 


Yon goodly city’s name 

Still speaks its founder’s fame— 
Yes, PrRovipENCE 

Tells of the guiding power, 

That in dark peril’s hour, 

Had been the Ex1Ln’s tower, 
And strong defence. 


The Indian tribes are dead, 
Or far away have fled ; 

No sons remain 
Of painted chiefs of yore, 
Whose warwhoops echoed o’er 
Old Narragansett’s shore, 

In Puiuir’s reign. 


The Exile, too, is gone, 

While years have circled on 
Their ceaseless round. 
The truths for which he fought, 
The principles he brought, 
As this fair land he sought, 

Here yet are found. 


And still may they abide 
Along this peaceful tide, 

Till earth’s last shock. 
May Freedum here remain, 
Religion hold her reign, 

And Truth her sway maintain, 

Firm as this Rock! 
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REY. ELISHA S. WILLIAMS. 
BY REV. C. W. FLANDERS, 
Of Beverly, Mass. 

This venerable man was the oldest Bap- 
tist minister in Massachusetts, if not in 
‘New-England. The career'of Mr. Wil- 
liams was a remarkable one, as will be 
seen by the subjoined sketch of his life. 

He was born in Hartford, Ct., Qct. 7th, 
1757. His father was a Congregational- 
‘ist clergyman, and his mother was an own 
sister to Dr. Thos. Scott, author of Scott’s 
Commentary. When very young, he 
entered Yale College, and graduated, 1775, 
at the early age of eighteen. He was the 
‘last survivor of his class, and the last but 
jone of his father’s family. Deeply imbued 
witha loveof adventure, andabove all with 
valove of country, he entered the army in 
1776, as adjutant of a regiment of young 
men from his native State, and most of 
them from within the range of his own 
‘acquaintance. He crossed the Delaware 
with Washington, and was in the battles of 
Trenton and Princeton. Having acquit- 
‘ved himself with much honor on the land, 
‘ae entered with high enthusiasm upon 
the broad and perilous service on the ocean. 
He went on board the privateer Hancock, 
“of 28 guns, in which, after some weeks’ 
‘truise, they encountered, somewhere en 
the coast of Bermuda, the British frigate 
Levant, of 30 guns, when, after a most 
sanguinary conflict, the latter blew up, In 
his action, Capt. iin the brave com- 


mander of the Hancock, was shot down 
by the side of the deceased. 

Returning after a most perilous expedi- 
tion, he visited his father’s house. About 
this time he was married, and in 1790 
moved to the State:of Maine, and took up 
his residence in the newly settled town of 
Livermore, which was named for his fath- 
er-in-law,’and in which his father-in-law 
built the first frame house. It was while 
residing in this place, that he believed hie 
heart was renewed by the Holy Spirit. 
The steps preparatory to his conversion 
are peculiar and interesting. Whén in a 
state of impenitence, he was very much 
opposed to what he called the hard doc- 
trines of the gospel. Natural depravity, 
Divine sovereignty, the merits of Christ’ 
the only foundation of the sinner’s hope, © 
were especially offensive to his precon- 
ceived sentiments and feelings. He re- 
sisted these doctrines with a- bitter and 
determined hostility. Nothing was more’ 
annoying to him than to hear them preach- 
ed; even to name them in his hearing 
would highly excite him. But the enmity 
of his heart was‘soon to be subdued. 

On a certain day notice was publicly 
given, that ‘a Baptist clergyman of the 
name of Smith would preach in the eve- — 
ning, in am adjacent part of the town. . 
Having never heard until then of such a 
denomination, his curiosity was excited to 
attend the meeting. -He entered the 
school-house in which the services were 


“ner and sce his person 
«to hear his words only to cavil when he 
returned to home. The speaker arose, a 
plain, honest-looking, intelligent man, un- 
lettered, but not unlearned, especially ina 
thorough acquaintance with human nature, 
and consequently with the human heart. 
As Providence would have it—for I think 
Providence had something to do with the 
matter—the speaker had for his subject 
some of those unlovely and repudiated 
doctrines against which his heart revolted. 
His text wasin Matt. 3: 7. ‘Who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath to 
eome?” i 
By explanation, illustration, and ap- 
peal, the minister went into the particular 
views and feelings of his hearer with such 
a discriminating minuteness and power, 
that he left the house, to use his own words, 
‘with his refuge of lies battered down 
over his head,” which all the resources of 
his well-disciplined mind could not enable 
him to reconstruct. He had most uncer- 
emoniously, and in no gentle manner been 
ejected from his own premises. Notwith- 
standing this rude assault upon his long- 
cherished sentiments, he hated the man 
who made it, yet he was impelled by a 
certain indescribable curiosity, to repeat 
his visit the next evening to the same place. 
On this occasion, the good man drawing 
his bow at venture, drove. an arrow into 
his heart. So vividly, as in transparen- 
cies of ingratitude and rebellion against 
God, did he, paint the scenes of his own 
life, that his knees smote together, and his 
spirit sunk within him. With a deep 
conviction of his destitution of any hope 
in the mercy of God, only as it beamed 
from the face of a crucified Saviour, he 
returned home with convictions almost too 
painful to be endured, and a heart too 
full for utterance. Strange as it seemed 
_to him, those doctrines which he once ha- 
ted, he now !oved. He now contentedly 
believed, what he «ould not, ina‘l its parts, 
comprehend, and received, as his faith, 
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what he could not fully explain: and ae 
in a fast anchorage, cast his hopes in those 
doctrines which he once supposed had not 
the permanency of the morning vapor. 
He felt—for it was a matter of heart work 
—that he was no less a free agent because 
God was a divine Sovereign—that he had 
none the less to work out because God 
worked in, and. that repentance and faith 
were none the less essential to his salva- 
tion because they were of no importance, 
only as they regarded the Father through 
the sacrifice of his Son. 

Here [ must speak of his views of Christ. 
He had had such enrapturing views of 
the Saviour, he had seensuch unsurpassed 
dignity in his nature, such inexpressible 
loveliness in his character, that from a 
full, gushing heart he could say, ‘*My 
Lord and my God.” When he reflected 
upon the intolerable burden of conscience 
which he had been permitted to throw 
down at the foot of the cross, and the joy 
which exhilarated his spirit at the loss of 
the load, he felt that loving Christ with 
all his heart, was not loving him too much. 
He had been introduced toa being of such 
winning charms, and such melting benevo- 
lence, that his heart atonce fixed upon him, 
and he could not divide his affections with 
another. 7 

Established in these doctrines of the 
gospel, and most anxious that they should 
be proclaimed to a lost world, God was 
preparing him for a new sphere of action. 
Endowed with a vigorous and discrimina- 
ting mind, and a faculty readily to com- 
municate his thoughts, to both which 
were added a liberal education, possessed 
but by a few of his times, and especially 
by those whose religious opinions he had 
embraced, his friends urged him toenterthe 
ministry. To their pressing solicitations 
he,at first, turneda deaf ear. He told them 
that in their conference meetings he would 
employ his gifts as well as he could, but 
to think of entering the ministry he could 
not, It wasa David to be equipped in 
the armor of a Saul. He felt his insuf- 
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ficiency, and. declined. He consented, 
however, to conduct their evening meet- 
ings. By this humble preparation, God 
was maturing and developing the gifts of 
his servant. 

After some months he was urged to preach 
in public. Committing his case to God, he 
consented. Notice,was given that he would 
preach. The house was crowded. With 
a trembling heart, yet trusting in God to 
assist.him, he entered the desk and preach- 
ed,and that effort,as a means,savedasoul 
from death, and gave to the church and the 

_ world a devoted disciple of Christ. This 
indication of his being called to preach the 
gospel, removed his doubts and dissipated 
his fears. He now more especially turned 
his attention to the subject, and soon after 
was ordained a. minister of Jesus Christ, 
In this section of country he remained 
about fifteen years, building up and es- 
tablishing churches, of his own denomina- 
tion. In this work to which he had been 
set apart, he sometimes met with opposi- 
tion. In preaching his peculiar and strange 
sentiments, as some were pleased to call 
them,.he was regarded as a rude innovator 
upon the ancient landmarks. ‘To illustrate 
this, I will relate one incident of his his- 
tory, while residing in this vicinity, where 
he was then preaching. 

Jt was announced, that on a certainday 
he would adnuinister the ordinance of bap- 
tism. Immersion was an.act seldom seen 
in that section of the country, on which 
account it excited much curiosity. A 
great crowd was assembled at the water's 
side ; and while the administrator was in 
the act of immersing the individual, a 
heavy piece of ordnance was discharged 
from the midst of the people.* Surely, 
thought the deceased, my Lord was never 
honored in this manner. Nothing iutimi- 
dated by such a display, since he had seen 
gome service in defending his country, he 
was the more determined, from this event 
to defend the cause of his Master—and he 
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had occasion frequently to disturb the wa- 
ters. ' 

In the summer of 1803, he received a 
eall from the first Baptist Church in Bev- 
erly, to become their pastor. He accept- 
ed the invitation, and the first sermon he 
preached in this place was from Acts 10: 
29. ‘Therefore came [ unto you without 
gainsaying, as soon as | was sent for. I 
ask, therefore, for what intent ye have:sent 
forme.” He was installed their religious 
teacher and pastor, and remained with 
them until the fall of 1812. Under his 
preaching there were two interesting revi- 
vals of religion, which gave to the church 
157 members. . 

There is one event in his life while pas- 
tor of the church in this place, which for 
the interesting circumstances attending it, 
deserves a place in these remarks. The 
Rev. Daniel Merrill, pastor of a Congre- 
gationalist church in Sedgwick, Maine, 
having been induced to turn his attention 
to the subject of baptism, became convin- 
ced that he had not been baptized, accord- 
ing to the gospel mode. After a thorough 
examination of the subject, he called to- 
gether his church, and informed them of 
his change of sentiments. The result of 
this interview was, that almost every mem- 
ber of his church embraced the same 
views. After much consultation, at a 
meeting of the church convened Feb. 28, 
1805, ‘‘they voted unanimously to send 
for a council of Baptist Ministers to assist 
them in the following particulars, viz.: 4. 
To administer Christian Baptism to them 3 
2. To constitute them into a church upon 
the primitive Baptist platform; 3. To set 
over them in the Lord, the Rev. Danie} 
Merrill, to be their minister. 

‘‘Agreeably to this request, the Rev.. 
Messrs. Pitman, of Providence, Baldwin, of 
Boston, and Williams, of Beverly, accom- 
panied by a number of brethren, took pase 
sage at Salem, at 8 o'clock on Thursday 
evening, May 9, and arrived at Sedgwick 
the Saturday following, at1, P. M. 

‘On the next Sabbath, at half past 19 
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o’clock, Mr. Pitman preached from Acts 
5:,20—‘ Go.stand and speak in the tem- 
ple to the people, all the words .of this 
life.’ © After an: intermission, of half an 
hour, Mr. Baldwin preached from 1 Cor. 
3: 9—‘ Ye are God’s building.’ After 
another intermission of a few minutes, Mr. 
‘Williams addressed the people again from 
Proverbs 25: 25—‘As eold water to a 
thirsty soul, so is good news from a far 
eountry.’ At6, Mr. Baldwin preached 
‘again from. Solomon’s Song, 1: s— If 
thou know not, O thou fairest among wo- 
men, go thy way forth by the footsteps of 
the flock, and feed thy kids beside the 
Shepherd’s tents.” _ 

‘After an examination of the éandidates 
on Tuesday, Mr. Williams preached par- 


eee on the institution, from Acts 2: 


—‘' Then they that gladly received the 
kes were baptized.’. ‘The place fixed 
for.the administration of this solemn ordi- 
nance, was in the tide water of Benjamin’s 
‘River, about one mile from the.sea, ‘A 


more: beautiful or convenient place-is: 


8carcely to be imagined.; 

‘As soon as the people were assembled 
at the water’s side, solemn prayer was 
offered u pto that God whose ordinance we 
were going to attend. <A profound silence 
reigned through the assembly when Mr. 
Baldwin took Mr. Merrill -by the hand, 
and walking slowly into the water, repeat- 
ed these words—‘ And they went. down 
both into the water—both Philip and the 
eunuch, and-he baptized. him.’ When 
they had gotten to a suitable depth the 
ordinance was performed: ‘The dear man 
rising from the watery grave with a very 
pleasant smiling countenance, could not 
refrain expressing the heart-felt.satisfaction 
which he enjoyed in this act of obedience. 
As they ascended out of: the water Mr. 
‘Williams’ went down with Mrs. Merrill, 
repeating these words, ‘ And they were. 
both righteous before God, walking in all 
the commandments of the .Lord blame- 
less.’ In'this way the baptizing was con- 
ducted, until all the candidates: present 
were baptized. Here we ‘beheld sixty- 
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six persons buried in baptism by these 
two administrators, in forty-two minutes. 
At the ordination of Mr. Merrill, Mr. 


‘Williams gave the ror hand of fellow- 


ship.” 

In the year 1812, having by his own 
request been dismissed from his charge; he 
removed to the city of Boston. Of his 
particular history while in that city 1 have 
not been informed. Believing himself 
qualified to build up the cause of Christ 
in preaching as an evangelist, he chose 
and remained a minister-at large until his 
death. While in Boston, he was more or. 
less associated with Drs. Baldwin and 
Stillman. While here, he rendered es- 
sential service in forming new, and assist- 
ing feeble ‘churches fn the vicinity of Bos- 
ton.’ I might mention the churches of 
Canton, Weston; Waltham, and West 
Cambridge, also the first church in Salem, 
to.which he rendered very valuable ser- 
vice; Danvers, Marblehead, and Glouces- 
ter. Both his services and his means were 
liberally expended in thus doing good. 

’ Having seen much service in the cause 


of his Master; and-becoming enfeebled by 


advancing years; he left his more ‘active 
pursuits, and returned and. spent his “days 
among his friends.and with his children in 
Beverly. With them he .has resided, 
about eight years. In this time he has 
been called ‘to part with his companion, 
his’second wife: Within a:year past he 
has suffered much, and sometimes excru- 
ciatingly with a disease attendant upon old 


age, and which at last wore out his life. 


In this. time I have seen him frequently, 
and eonversed with him much. His con- * 
versation has, almost invariably, been up-’ 
on his own hope and the realities of anoth- 
erand better world. But death came and 
he was prepared for the summons. Con- 
fiding in God through the merits of his 
Son he died quietly and without a struggles 
He gave up the ghost and died in‘a ‘good 
old age, an old man and full of years; 
and was gathered to his people. ° 

With. these. féw prominent outlines: of 


‘his history it may be proper to turn our 
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\ thoughts to a more minute anal ysis of’ his | 


- life and character. Pi See ‘3 


As avman, he. was more intel lpctual toa 
-sympatletic, but not by any means deficient’ 


‘in the warm affections of a friend. While 


hia did not ‘neglect the more tender sensi- 
bilities of his nature,,he cultivated: more. 


the . powers ‘and : faculties “of his mind. 


_ ‘Deliberate and cautious in forming.. his. 
; opinions, he held them when formed with’ 
indomitable tenacity. . Confiding much in} 

, his own. matured decisions, it required are. 


~ gument. more’ than ordinarily forcible, and 
truth more, than ordinarily «i impressive to 


- eliangé them. The permanency, of. his: 
“convictions depended yery much upon the: 
. circumstances in which they: were. matured: ‘ 
Both: his political , and religious opinions 
derived their. power over his. mind very, 


much from the’ peculiar condition in which 
che was whien he formed them. And.wheii 


in both. of these departments. of life. he’ 
was, In ‘after years, thrown’ among con- 
» flicting opinions, he would naturally go" 
back to: early impressions, to: decide the: 
‘justness, of what modern politicians’ ‘Or bes 


ologians would urge upon his. belief... 


As a patriot his love of country. germi-" 
tbat and grew amid the troubles of those | 


4 days. which tried men’ s souls.” Ltt svas 
_.@ patriotism which, sprung, ' neither: from 


olument,. or increase: of party. 


“wp by no party” divisions, bounded by; Ye) 
» ‘seetional Jandmarks: 
“the God of Hosts,. and less i in. the passions 

and‘instrumentalities of meh.. It' aimed 

~ to. make men. freer and bettér, If unlike 
th’ patriotism’. of our ‘own times; it was 
~ less boisterous, it had;as he: thiou ght,a'more 

‘sensible. and. consistent zeal. Te‘ uttered 


‘ | fearlessly what truth and conscience en=' 
- dorsed,. and°it was’ too precious in ihe esti>. 
“mation of {ts possessor to ‘be sold at the’ 

Confining itself within. the, 


“ballot bok. ° 
* yprecincts of'no piaaninn? it spoke from the 


» plough; the workshop, and: the: pulpit, and” 
[t opened. 
“the thouth | of the good ‘wan, -as he mneaily 


the: people loved to: have ‘it 50." 


: 
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| out his failings. 
love of personal distinction—generous em- |, 
Tt was. 
gather. a. strong | affection for country,’ ‘cut’ 


Tt trusted more in |’ 
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in the sacred | ‘desk,: while’ his’ hearers 


| thought i it no dereliction of his office thus 
ta speak his’ sentiments. | . Teewas a! pairiot- 


ism, whieh infused high. and. generous 


‘thouglits: into the patriot’s heart, and gave | 


him: a field as. broad ‘as his country, in 
which to “proclaim thent. ; pits coined not 
‘its ihenien to smiles or with honeyed phra- 
ses offered: the:i incense of; vulgar: leetary 
upon the shrine of ‘popular vanity. 

Such was the ‘patriotisin of our venera~ 
ble frieud.. He loved: to: rehearse: the vig- 


- orous discipline by which he was tau ght it, 


and to cherish “in. his lfeart the’ remem- 
bianc@of those days which. fed. iy As a 
.son of New-Ejagland he loved,to be ranked 


-among* the old school of American patri- 


‘ots, while:to the-last he’ delighted to offer, 


‘in the: service.of his country the.fruits’ of 


his” wide experience” and. extensive know- 
ledge. vAmid: the. disizactiog of helee | 
tk fined: hoses opinions shich hee ‘oped 
amid the scenes of the. revolution, but. died 


in the’ firm persuasion that future ‘times. ' 


will yet do justice to those wlio embraced . 
them). by. awarding’ to: them a proud: title 
of true patriots... Si Sig ee ae . 

‘Asa ‘Christian—with his creanenteite 
qualities. and excellencies he was not with- 
Indeed; to: ‘say. ‘that.a . 
man.is, without - his failitigs, i is almost to 
‘say that he is. destitute of some elements 


* 


-of character essential to make him a mans 


The’ inconsistencies of Christian character F 
are frequently. only. the injudicious ebulli- 


-tion.of those emotions, a proper control of 4 


which i is essential to a consistent, Christian 


‘life. -The impetuosity of Peter;, which in 
ha more moderate temperatures nerved. him f 


forthe er isis, rose to. a rash’ heat, when he 
smote off the ear of, Malchus... That zeal, f 


‘a calmer éxpenditure: of x which,, gave ; 


James and John such, efficiency . in their 
Master’ § ‘cause, was about to be. wrongly 


directed, when’ they, would ‘call down fire 

from heaven upon the unbelieving Sama: 
ritans. 
conspicuous’ in’ Paul and. Barnabas, aod: 
which ‘80 imminently. qualified them. for 


‘Phat deeision’ of character’ so 
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their work, resolved itself intoa reprehen- 
sible obstinacy. when they so hotly dispu- 
ted about their fellow laboser Mark. And 
yet these blemishes in the lives of these 
eminently good men, and of good men 
since, séen sometinies in the life of the 
deceased, are but the injudicious expendi- 


ture of those emotions and application of 


those powers which, when properly di- 
rected, make the man and the Christian. 
Of an ardent temperament and adverse 
to the doctrine of expediency, when the 
truth was to be told, he not unfrequently 
spoke his mind when his mind unspoken, 
would have been, as he has often confessed 
to me, more conducive to his own happi- 
ness. But notwithstanding these shades 
in his character, he was, I believe, a good 
man, one who loved bis race and his God, 
to whom the cause of Christ was more 
precious than all causes else combined— 


who was conscious of his infirmities, and 


was praying God to forgive them, while 
others, perhaps, were commenting upon 
them. Seth : 


AS A CHRISTIAN MINISTER. 


In his discourses he was more intellect- 
ual than. pathetic, more didactic than 
persuasive, more doctrinal than practical. 
‘Doctrine was a feature in his preaching 
more prominent than any other. He 
ranked himself among the divines of the 
old school, and natural depravity, divine 
sovereignty, election, and a special provi- 
dence, covered a large portion of his dis- 
courses. And if we remember the prom- 
inent feaiures in his conversion, at which 
we have now. glanced, it will not surprise 
us that he dwelt so much upon these doe- 
trines. Like the indentations upon the 
newly made wall, they became more inef- 
faceable as time passed on. - ‘I'he severest 
struggle in his conviction was, in contend- 
ing against these doctrines, and the first 
ray of light dawned upon his mind when 
he ceased his ‘opposition and embraced 
them. No wonder then, that those fea- 
‘ures, so prominent in the commencement 
of his Christian course, should mark him 
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all the way on in his pilgrimage. And’ 


yet with all the importance he gave to the 
doctrines of the gospel, I think, that the 


nearer he approached his end, ihe more 


deeply he felt the importance of practical 
piety, both in the church and in the min- 
istry. And judging from the sentiments 
which he has expressed to me upon thig 
subject, 1 have no doubt, that could he 
have lived his years over again, while he 


‘would not have preached Paul less, he 


would have preached Jesus more—that 
witile he might have loved to talk of spe- 


° ° é *.- ‘ 
cial grace, his theme would have been 


more of free salvation—and while he 


would not have admitted a substitute for 


the term election, he would have been very 
careful that his hearers should not construe 
it into the doctrine of reprobation. 

In reference to those doctrines which 
he believed himself called to proclaim, he 
spoke freely, ardently, and positively. 
Above all things, he would not be a tem- 
porizing minister. He trembled when he 
thought upon the results of thus proving 
Upon great moral 
questions, he thought it were betterto speak 


freely, yes abruptly, than not to speak at 


all. He thought it were-better to antiei- 


pate public opinion, than to reserve his ° 


until until every one else had spoken theirs. 
To'speak and not te speak, with him, was 
the question, and yet a question with him 
readily settled, for he spoke, ‘and when he 
spoke he was understood, and when he 
was understood, his. preaching was fre- 
quently attended with happy resulis. 


Superior talents give no security for pro- 


priety of conduct; on the contrary, having ~ 
a/natural tendency to nourish pride, they — 


ofien betray the possessor into such mis 
takes, as feven more moderately gifted 


never commit.* Ability therefore is not > 
wisdom; and an ounce of grace isa better — 


guard against gross absurdiry, than. the 
brightest. talents ‘in the world.—Cowper. 
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THE ENTHUSIASM OF ERROR. 


No writer on. mental philosophy has 
attempted to furnish the reason why men 
run more rapidly ina wrong track than in 
arightone. That this is the fact, history 

and our‘own observation abundantly testi- 
fy: Why the same mind, when. control- 
_ led by Bible truth, the rules of reason and 
propriety, should be ‘content te keep pace 
with: its cotemporaries and equals, ,but 
‘when jostled out of the way, should gather 
80 much momentum as to ruin itself, is a 
matter for serious consideration. When 
it euibraces some new error, some theory 
that partakes of the wild and the marvel- 
lous, it keeps diverging, like the radii of a 
eircle, further and further from. settled 
principles, and pushes its discoveries so 
rapidly as to undermine a!l that is venera- 
ble in religion, and in the science of gov- 
ernment. Now, is the mind unbalanced 
before it. leave the path and boundaries 
of truth? or does its aberration unbalance 
it?, ‘This is a question, which it is wished 
our writers on metapliysics would settle. 
Enthusiasm has exhibited itself in the 
unscriptural peculiarities of all the sects in 
‘teligion. All these peculiarities must be 
‘errors, for they have no support from the 
Bible, yet they are propagated with more 
izeal than the real truth in all its majesty 
ihas ever inspired. How much enthasi- 
asm has been exhibited to prove the dog- 
mas of the real presence, the superiority ae 
some of the clergy, the infallibility of the 
Pope, the identity of the church under the 


sprinkling of infants and the ten thousauid 
errors afloat in the world. . If the advo- 
tates of these are driven by absence of 
seripture for their theories, and by irrefu- 
table argument, they fly to others equally 
as indefensible, and reason from them with 
as much gravity and zeal as if they were 
founded on scriptural declarations. If 
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Mosaic and Christian dispensations,—the | 


| spirit we 
| Though of yesterday, it has already made 


you demolish the superstructures they may }- 
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have reared, or scatter their fine, spun 
theories to the four winds with a single 
breath of truth, it serves only to inflame 
their zeal and rouse up the angry pas- 
sions of their frail nature. The authors 
of most of these dogmas are men with 
temperaments partaking of the sanguine 
and the erratic. They start up like a man 
from a fearful dream, announce their dis- 
covery with a loud tone and, confident air, 
and so impatient are they if any incredu- 
lity be exhibited in regard tothe truth or 
value of their speculation, they denouncs. 
the stupidity of their bearers, and class 
them among the enemies of God, religion, 
and the best interestsof the human family. 

They are positive that they have discov- 
ered the Jong sought philosophers’ stone, 


OF ERROR. 


‘that will not only convert dust into gold, 
but cure all the diseases of both our physi- 
‘eal and moral nature, and put away the 


last evil from our fallen world. While 
engaged in’ the ordinary pursuits of life, 
they have shown no more untiring indus- 
try, no more enlarged benevolence, no 
more disinterested philanthropy than oth- 
ers. around them; but now they are gods 
in their own estimation and that of their 
disciples—they are leaders, and this idea 
is quite enough to.add such an impetus to 
their movements and plans, that it will 
soon consume by its own friction the ma- 
chinery of the human frame. {iin 
Clear ihe track, ye drones, in religious 
matters, ye idlers inthe Lord’s vineyard, 


ye slothful servants in your Master’s cause, 


or these Jehus will run over and demolish 
you. The whole population in the dis- 
trict will be converted and made Christians 
if you will allow us,to bring to bear upon 
them the force of our new machinery ; 
even the devil himself cannot withstand 
one broadside from our im pregnable bat- 
tery. 

In Mormonism has bs eeibiEa the 
“have under animadversion. 


proselytes in every quarter of the globe. — 
[ts missionaries start off on foot to visit 


| “Millerism for thé few past’ years ? 
day and hour of our Lord’s second advert, 
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and proclaim. anettier gospel” ‘Han that 
taught in the Bible, to every creature. It 
dares to disclose i its idiocy and slaver its 
insipid nonsense | within hearing of the. 
fulininations ofthe Vatican. | 

Who’ has: forgotien ‘the enthusiasm of 
The 


_ was proved biblically. figuratively, and. 


- 


| -riosity, and, wing ‘it with celerity, 
“muliitade ‘must .assemble . and gaze and. 
~wonder—the storm must. arise and blow 
» and thunder,: and cast out its bolts, or the. 
; authors of these new-fangled notions ean- 
mot’ exist; the: yery elenient of life con- 
sists in the huzzas of disciples. or apathe-" 


‘mathematically, and the’ heinous ‘sin of 


It 


the age’ was uubelief in. this. dogma. 


. overlooked all other sins. and all -other du- 
‘ties ;—the- interests of i inquiring ‘souls about 


the Biblé plan of salvation, the cares of 
home* and family, were all swallowed up 
in this one isolated obligation to admit 
that - ‘Christ ‘would. appear-on a certain. 
day. Tt. ‘mattered little how. much: one 
man’ over- -reached another, ‘how much. 


of immorality, existed—the staunch ‘be- 
liever in the proposed. theory was safe if 


he would denounce Opposers vehemently, : 
and ‘look frequently toward the East ‘for’ 
the Saviour’s ‘triumphal ° chariot. This: 
‘canonized disciples and Ge het them for 
their upper flight.“ . 
‘Enthusiasm renders men wracight and. 
Binds them. before the gaze of the multi- 
‘tude—a. position they earnestly court. —_ 
The promulgation : of a gross. error, con-. 


‘nected: with. some truth, is the’ very. way, 


to gain notoriety and kindle up in favor 
of new notions a flaming zeal. The pub- 


‘lication of the truths-of. the old ‘Bible i ig a 


vapid employ ment—there is in it notbing | 
to. ativact a crowd—nothing: to extite*cu- 
‘The 


~ amas of. ‘opponents. 


‘Love of change is inséparably connect- 


ed: with this enthusiasm, The hobby of 


Jast year is top old or 190 tardy for the 


‘ present—it is turned loose hike on old wort 


“down horse, for soweniing more fleet or 


_ more showy: This ; is the enue played 


ENTHUSIASM OF! ERROR, 


only spurious conversions. 


(Suny 


' 


from year to year by these universal. re- 
formers: they: éatch at new theories, which 


imbody more’ or. less of error and demand | 
enthusiasm to propagate them, or they 
would never be-known. et Om 

. ‘We might borrow illustrations: for our » 


themé from a thousand sources and parties 


that bustle and ‘clamor in this enthusiastic . 
age. The religion taught in the Bible, the | 
only'standard for our faith and practice, 
that subdues and sanctifies the. heart, and _ 
renders its subjects blessings to the world, 
is’ not dependent on’ the extraneous: ma- , 


-chinery which has passed under. review to 


prosper it and giveit success. It relies on, 
its author, God, to make a lodgement for it 
in the heart, and to.sway the life to virtue 
and well-doing. It requires zeal to be 
sure, but it must be tempered with know- 


‘ledge, not that hair-brained temerity which 


defeats the object designed to be acconi- 
plished.’ True religion needs neitherpomp 
nor show nor over- -strainéd effort. ; for men 


are neither to be scared nor scolded. into 


possession of it. Its soul- -comforting ‘does 
trines aré embraced in sober moments and’ 
by evangelical means—for| the’ animal ex- 
citement produced by machinery makes 
The enthusi- 
asm.we condemn, bas no connexion with, 


.the ordinary means of grace—it has no 


attachment for-established Bible principles . 
and no sympathy with the plain interpre- 
tations of that old-fashioned volume. . 

- One element peculiar to the spirit under* 
consideration ig its -power of isolation im 
régard to ’in—its capacity of concentra). 
ting all evils into one’ aberration fi from m0) 
rat. rectitude, It fixes “on the guilt of, 


transgression of law, and seems to’ think 


that ihe only sin in -the universe—'* the 
crying sin,” *.the heinous sin,” ** the souls 
damning sin” of the age, and forgets all 


Vothers,. or looks with imdifference upon 
| them because they are not the special obe 


ject of. detestation, Hence enthusiasts 


for atime, have bent all their’ energies | 
| ipon the destruction of war—the violators 


| of the -viith commandiment—upon the evils 
of civil government—domestic ond pare | 
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sel stiods, and other.evils in shatr estima- 
tion; but they’ can see but one at‘a time 
that needs’ correction or extinetion,. 


Bible, however, condemns all sin, and not 
unfrequently numbers a score in one or two 


verses, enjoining on us to abstain from all 


and labor. to destroy’ the whole. If this 


be the Bible, plan, no wonder that ‘enthusi* 


asts have succeeded no better tore volution- 
‘ize the world. , 

- Buti what bias been: the chia ‘af, the 
F dbo of enthusiasts i in their-course of er- 
‘ror? They have torn asunder the ties ‘of |. 


" social life—they have split churches with i 6 
parties and divided them by schisms—they . 
shave seriously embarrassed: civil govern- |... 


ment—have uprooted the very foundations | . 
, of good.orde?, and filled many with wild 
-and erratic notions. » Their influencé.on 
the community has been decidedly delete- 
rious. 
vence of the settled pastor,.the man of God 
who was watching for souls as those that 
must give aecount—they have ‘occasioned 
~a distaste for Bible truth. and: have mate- 


. tially aided the cause of. infidelity. Let 


these suffice, but ‘hundreds of .other evils 
pnignt be recorded:in this catalogue. 


‘Where ‘is the long catalogue of those ’ 
~who have vielded themselves to the enthy- 
siasm of error which we have. been scons" 


sidering ?. ?. They were once aiméng the 
most useful i in the country when they pur-. 


~ sued the even: tenor’ of their. luminous’ 


+course, regulated by the principles of. the 
good old Book—men of versatility, of. tal- 
‘ents, and some o! high mental: acquire- 
ments. 


with themselves and ‘all around. them 
because the world would not’ adept: 
‘and carry out ‘their. wild speculations. 


Inquire’ for’ them and.they have. cithier. 


turned skeptical: in ‘sentiment or settled, 
down into'a cruel misanthropy—incapa- 


ble of being . excited by ‘any beneficial. 


influences, But so did not Baxter aind 
Whitfield and F uller spend the later years 


ef their life,—yet who exhibited more ‘of 
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They have weakened the influ- |. 


But they have over-tasked. ‘their |’ 
“energies in such a degrée as to become old 
at 40, and have gone into retirement, mad 


< 
? 
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the al ‘phic: she: gospel: recognises, than 


hey 2 None. ‘They contiriued to their 
expiting moments, to regatd the’ Bible as— 
their polar star, the man of. their counsel. 
and: ihe sphere, of their: usefulness and 


| weight of their character. kept increasing 


as does the: sun at -its: setting. « » But. the 
others were wiser “than the: ‘Bible—there 
was not in its teachings fervor and heat 


| enough to suit their temperament,—henee. 


they. must‘ transcend these ‘to’ gratify’ the 

enthusiasm of théir spirits, and: push, the 

world into ‘more Correct, views. ar 
prsnw iit oun nto tint yee: 


et, 


For t the Boptist Memorial: i. 


“OBITUARY. NOTICE OF MRS. HENRIETTA 
‘SHUCK, | F 


of the America’: Baptist Mission in + Ghing 


In. eliadifiadia to. the fascia rat of that 


ascended, Saviour. who-has .all power in: 
. heaven ‘and on qarth, this. departed mis , 
-gionary left her father’ 8 roof, numerousand ; 


endeared connexions, and native land, and’ 
braved, the dangers of the deep. and ithe. 
perils of a. foreign clime, to do what. she | 


| could in: teaching the gentiles the way lof } 


life and: salvation. ‘She. relied. upon. his. 
‘power, and enjoyed. the fulfilment of his | 
blessed promise, “Tio! ‘Il -am; with . “you, 
alway even to the end.” Through all the 
‘varied vicissitudes’ of hie times, she was’ 


animated and sustained by this promised. 


‘blessing,’and up to.the last day of her life’. 
was allowed the happiness of being .activer 


ly employed in. her,domestie duties’ and 


missionary. work. She lived. up. ‘to the. 
very close of life i in cheerful-activity; and 
then, the-veil being drawn aside, she step- 
ped fron time into eterity, entered from. 
-the church militant into “the | church: tri- 
umphant.. —In expectation « of full details of . 
her life and labors being: given to the: pub- | 


lic’ ins another form, a few. brief notices 


must suffice for the present. ‘ 13 
Mrs. Henrietta. Shuck,-the dauahiendt | 


‘the’ Rev. Addison . Hall, was. born at. Kil- 


marnock. state.of Virginia. United States: : 
on the 28th October, 1817. Une er the in- 
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fluence of eminently pious: parents and 
extensive Christian privileges, she, in the 
thirteenth year of her age, afforded the 
happiest evidences of genuine piety, and 
in the same year was baptized by the Rev. 
J. B. Jeter, upon the profession of her 
faith, and beeame a member of the church 
of Christ. At twelve years of age she 
entered a’seminary for young ladies in 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, under the sv- 
perintendence of Mrs. Little, a lady of 
piety and intelligence. But her father, 
wishing to have his children educated un- 
der his own inspection, scon after‘this pro- 
cured a competent instructer and estab- 
lished a boarding school on his own prem- 
ises. Here the subject of these notices 
won, by her diligence anid amiableness, 
the higl esteem of her instructer and the 
warm love of her fellow students. About 
this tine her beloved and pious mother 


died, leaving six children, one a very young 


infant, under circumstances som ewhat sim- 
ilar to those in the midst of which she 
has vanished from. amongst us. In the 
beginning of 1835, she removed with her 
father to Richmond city, the capital of 
Virginia, where he became the general 
agent of the State Colonization Society, 
‘and Miss Fall entered the seminary ‘in 


that city under the care of the Rev» Mr. | 


and Mrs. Keeling.» Upon leaving’ this 
seminary she received, unsolicited, written 
testimonials of the highest character. 
the 8th of Sbprerh ber 1835, having long 
cherished the true spirit of missions, she 
was united in marriage to the Rev. J. 


‘Lewis Shuek, of Richmond College, and | 


on the 22d of the same month, sailed from 
Boston in the ship Louvre, Capt. Brown, 
for the far Kast.. Besides Mr. and Mrs. 
Shuck, the following missionaries were 
fellow passengers in the same ship, viz.; 
Rev: Mr. and Mrs. Reed, destined to the 


‘Chinese, Revs Mr. and Mrs. Davenport. 


for the Siamese, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Day, 
for the 'Talingoos of Madras, Rey. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ingalls for the Burmese, Rev. 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Haswell for the Peguans of 
Burmah, Rev. Mr. Abbott and Mrs. Ma-. 


} 


On 
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comber for the Karens of Burmah, Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sutton, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillips, and Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Noyes 
all for Orissa, south of Caleutta. ~The 


Rev. Mr. Malcom. as visiting agent of the 


American Baptist Board to their eastern 


missions, also made one of the passengers. . 


"Phe Louvre touched at Bengal, Burmah, 
Penang, and Singapore. At this latter 
place. Mr. and Mrs. Shuck remained four 
months, where their eldest son, now eight 
years old, was born. In September, 1886, 
they arrived in China, and remained at 


Macao till March, 1842, when they be- 


came permanently located at Hongkong. 
Mrs. Shuck was-the first American female 
missionary to China. 

While she made respectable advances 
in the literature of the Chinese language, 


her knowledge of it was chiefly confined — 


to the colloquial, and she spoke it with use- 
fulness and success, She ever felt it her 
duty to teach the children of the heathen, 
and from her first coming into the field has 
liad more or Jess of them under her imme- 


she had twenty Chinese boys, six Chinese 
girls and her own four children, making in 
all thirty. children, under ber care and 
taxing her anxieties. She was emphati- 
‘cally a working missionary, and she was 
permitted to see the fruits of her disinte- 


over the blessings of the spirit of God upon 
her instructions to. the young. 
was a successful missionary, as well asa 
laborious, missionary. ‘To her disconso- 
late husband she was a devoted and af- 
fectionate wife anda helpmeet indeed ;, to 


and to the mission, a beloved and highly 
valued member. 
For several months previous tothe brief 


reer, she enjoyed uuusually geod health, 
presentiments that she should not survive 


her approaching season of trial.. In view 
of these premonitions she became more 


diate tuition, and at the time of her demise _ 


rested toils, and was allowed te rejoice 


Yes! she, 


her children,.a fend and faithful mother 4 _ 


illness whieh terminated her earthly ca- 


and yet she often expressed most singular | 


fervent in prayer and more faithful in her | 


Jesus Christ. 
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work, and for several months she manifest- 
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defiance-of every remedy which medical 


ed a marked spirituality of mind, anda love- | skill :ould suggest, told the last beating 


ly ripeness of piety. She made her arrange- 


ments in view of what she believed would 


end her pilgrimage on earth. She spoke 
of it to her husband and to her friends, but 
never with gloomy forebodings, such was 
the activity of her Christian hopes. Even 
every drawer and all her little boxes, with 
their various articles, have since been 
found arranged with singular neatness and 
order, A day or two afier her demise the 
following, among other papers, were dis- 
covered in her wrifing table, and bearing 
evidence of having been written about two 


months previous, ** I ain so strongly im- 


pressed with the idea that some great and 
calamitous event is about to befall me, that I 
cannot but write it down. What itis, God 
only knows. 1 feel.a presentiment that 
something is going to take place,. something 
dreadful. Oh! Lord prepare me for all 
that thou art preparing forme! Help me 
to take every dispensation of thy provi- 
dence as for my ‘own good.” At about 
midnight, on the 26th November, before 
calling her physician, she requested her 
husband to join with her in prayer, and 
as he took her hand and knelt by her 
couch and mingled their supplications be- 
fore the throne, she seemed to enjoy fel- 
lowship with the Father and with his Son 
Her whole frame.of «mind 
was eminently prayerful and heavenly. 
At half past one o‘elock she became the 
happy mother of a healthy son, and gave 


thanks to God for his delivering mercies, 


prayer and praise. 


8un. 


and called upon her friends to join ber in 
After making some 
‘maternal inquiries about the child, she 
added, ‘*May he be a missionary.”’ At 
this time there was full ptospect of her 
soon being restored to her domestic circle 
where she had so long been the presiding 
But God’s waysare not as cur ways, 
nor his thoughts as our. thoughts; and 
soon a peculiar fainting and nervous pros- 
tration ensued, similar to what on a form- 
er occasion had indicated her near ap- 


proach to the grave, and which now, in! 


pulse; and at 2% o'clock, on the morning 
of November 27th, her pure spirit winged 
its flight'to the heavenly world, to the 
bosom of Him whom she loved and serv- 
ed in earth's vale of tears. Her final exit 
was singularly easy, being attended with 
scarcely'an apparent pain or struggle— 
She literally ‘entered heaven with a 
prayer,”’ and in the fullest sense fell asleep 
in Jesus. She had the high privilege of 
passivg from a day of willing activity 
and toil, in the master’s service, to an eter- 
nity of bliss and rest without the usual 
lingerings and sufferings of disease. She 
completed the work assigned’ her, died in 
the midst of her labors, and finished her 
course with joy, That the golden bow! of 
life has been broken is gain to her, for she 
indeed was ready, but she has left a wid- 
owed husband and five motherless chil- 
dren to mourn. their irreparable loss. 

A copy of the ‘Gems of Sacred Po- 
etry.’’ presented her by her husband, she 
had long been in the habit of using as a 
companion to her Bible. Since her de- 
parture it is discovered that in this litle 
relick, words, lines and whole poems, on 
the subject of death, the grave and the 
heavenly world, are marked and under- 
scored in pencil with her own hand, and 
some of them are singularly prophetic of 
what has been fulfilled in her passing 


away. In one she says, = ~ , 


‘‘ Lord, it belongs not to my care, 

Whether I die or live, 

To love and serve thee is my care,’ 
And this thy grace must give. 

If life be long I will be glad, 
That I may long obey; 

If life be short I am not sad, 

_ I long to be away.” 


Again she says, 
‘Oh what is life? ’Tis like a;flower, | 
That blossoms and is gone, 


It floufishes its little hour, 
With ail its beanties on ; 
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Nitta comes, and like’a wintry wee 
Tt cuts the ee! flower away: 


“ Oh! what i is life ? 
‘That _glistens in the, sky, | 
“ We love to see its colors elawt > 
But while. we look, they ate 5 : 
ae fails as soon; to-day ’tis here, 
."Po-morrow itmay disappear. 


. 


hh Lore, what'i is life? - If spent’ with thee, 
In humble. praise and prayer,’ 
‘How long ot short, our life may ‘be | 
We feel'no anxious care, 


Though life depart our joys. shall ae Z 
pen ‘fe’ and all its toils: are ‘Past une 

“| kind, and true to her trust, anid shed light | 

Ageia she ailpted ‘the following as herown, : 


: 4 } 


i ad 
ts My tithes are i in naliy fands} | 
My God, F-wish them there, 


» Entirely ly to thy care,” 
“ « M. y times’ are in thy hand, : 
I always trust in thee, 


And after death at’ thy Tight hand, 
= shall. for ever be.” | 


SRatistotis services Hiavtie been eBtiagett | 


4 at the house; 1 by the Rev. Dr. Devan, 
, her: remains were borne to their final-rest- 


ing place by the European Police corps: 


{who made special application for the priv- 


ilege of, doing: SO): followed by: an unusu-, 


. ally large number of persons: both: foreign 
and native. The Rev: Mr. Brown made 


an ‘appropriate ‘address at the grave and 


offered prayer.” “All who knew. her loved 
her. «On the Sabbath following, at 11a. 
oM., the. Rev. Mr,. Gillespie of the Lon. 
“Mis? Soc. -preached at Hongkong with 


special reference to. the event, from the. 
text, :** Blessed are the’ dead that. die in the. 


Lord,” &c., &c.; the Rev. Mr.. Dean at 


night. at the Queen’ 8 Road Chapel, from. | 


the promise, ‘¢ Lo, J am with you alway 


even. unto the end ;?’ and at Macao, the 


“Rey. ‘Mr. Lowrie of the: Ametican: Pres. 


‘Mission from’ the text, “Ye shall know | 
‘Ad the Chinese services, 
of the same Sabbath te connexion with 


‘4 hereafter,” &ew 
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‘guide, or as a friend indeed! 
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the Baptist Saypisatvin, were made to. bear 


difectly on the’ subject, and: thie mysteri- | 
ous Jehovaly has already caused good nine 


jtual results to ensue. 


Mrs, ‘Shuck’ s’ religious enubacter “was. 
marked by strongest ‘faith; and there have 
been some: ‘remarkable and direct answers 
to her fervent prayers. ‘She was punctus 


‘| alm her private devotions, and warmly 
believed in a viinute as well ag in an all- | 
eoinprehetisive Providence.. 
‘constant delight to commit all her interests 
| for time and eternity | ‘to the care of vad , 

Heavenly father. . 


Tt’ washer . 


Inher domestic relations she ¥ was wae 


and happiness upon the. circle over which — 
she: “presided. * Asa wife and a mother she 
was most affectionate, faithful and devoted. 


r ~~} Her solicitude for the welfare of her fam- 


iy life, my friends, my soul I- sept at ily thouglr~ intense was ‘coupled with a 


"| Sweet resignation to. ‘the divine: will, and 


a hearty eommittal of all her loved ones 
to the care of the Christian’s God. “Phat 


‘fond maternal eare: for these . defence- 


less ‘babes was mingled with’ peaceful | 
thoughts of confiding: trust’ in, that kind 


‘Father’in ‘Heaven, who had provided for 


herself when‘a motherless child, dnd who. 
had been her euide ‘in ‘Tiper yedrs. For | 
the proper training and spiritual good of 
her children she cherished the keenest anx- 


ieties, but notwithstanding her: numerous. 


and respdnsible duties to her own offspring, 


‘she ceased not'té labor, though with a del- 


icate. constitution, for the children of the 
heathen and the destitute around her ; and 
how many; both among the native and for 


| eign community heré, will ever have oe-, 


casion to think of her either: as a spiritual 
She blend- 
ed in admired proportions the lovely chris-. 


tian, the intelligent lady, and the gospel 


laborer: ©. In her Missionary capacity she 
was indeéd a bright ornament, and diseov~ 
éred an aétive mind and a judicious judg- 
ment, and was a. safe counsellor. .The 


‘success of her husband’s labors, and the: 


prosperity: of the Mission with which she 


was connected, may in no small degree be 
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attributed, under God, to the wisdom of 


her counsels, the zeal of her endeavors, | 


and the fervency of her prayers. She 


wrote considerable, and her compositions: 


_svere characterized by simplicity, ease and 
elegance. Her prayerfulness, her faith, 
and her habitual confidence in God, min- 
gled in an interesting manner with all her 
anxieties, cares, toils, and joys of life. In 
all her ways she emphatically acknow- 
ledged,God, and she believed that He di- 
rected her paths. 

The day previous to her eee she 
wrote two long letters, one to her’former 
Pastor, and the other to her Richmond pre- 
ceptress, each breathing a spirit of thank- 
fulness, resignation, and Christian hope, 
affording an additionally eensoling balm to 
the wounded hearts of surviving friends. 
Her health was so good even a few hours 


befere her departure, and her demise so_ 


sudden and to us so unexpected, that we 
find it hard to realize that she is really 
gone. She has indeed vanished from our 
sight like a meteor, but her light still 
shineth : yes! she has vanished from our 
sight, yet we have so long been accustom- 
ed te witness her smile of joy and content- 
ment, and to listen to her words of friend- 
ship, to behold-her benevolent efforts and 
mingle with: her hallowed devotions, that 
her removal strikes us as a dream of the 
night. Like Enoch she walked with God, 
and 2s not, for God took her. 

She realized the fulfilment of the prom- 
ise, ‘‘ Lo» am with you alway, even un- 
to the end.” In her childhood, in: her 
youth, in her journeyings, in her labors, in 
all her life, and in her peacefully triamph- 
ant death, this promise wasverified. Those 
who witnessed the peculiar smile of joy 
that rested on her sainted .countenance, 
when the pure spirit had been disimbod- 
ied, and life had departed, will see a 
prophetic interest in the following verse, 
taken from one of the favorite poems of 
her little book, every word of the fourth 


line having been underscored by her.own 
| hand. 
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“‘Q! for that summit of my wish 
Whilst here.I draw my breath, 
That promise of eternal life. 
A glorious smale in death.” 


Again she specially marked the follow- 
ing, as if in prediction .of what was soon 
in Nap own case to be fulfilled. 


“T do remember. and will ne’er forget, 
The dying eye! thateye alone was bright, 
And brighter grew, as nearer iit ap- 
proach’d: 
As [have seen the gentle little ibe 
Look fairest in the silver beam which fell 
Reflected from the thunder cloud that soon 
Came down, and o’er the desert scatter’d 
far . 
And wide its loveliness. She made a sign 
To bring her babe—’twas brought, and by 
her placed : 
She looked upon its face,that neither smiled 
Nor wept, nor knew who gazed upon't; 
and laid 
Her hand upon its little breast, and edbgtte 
For it, with look that seem’d to penetrate 
The heavens, unutterable blessings, such 
As God to dying parents only granted, 
For infants left behind them in the world, 
“God keep my child!” we heard her say 
and heard | 
No more. The Angel of the Covenant 
Was come, and faithful to his promise stood 
Prepared to walk with her through death’s 
dark vale. ' 
And now her eyes grew bright, and pets 
still,. 
Too bright for ours to look upon, suffused 
With many tears; and closed without a 
cloud 
They set as sets the morning star, which 
goes ' 
Not down behind the darken’d west, nor 
hides . 
Obscured among the tempests of the sky, | 
But melts away into the light of heaven.” 


The greatest difficulty in conversion is, 
to win the heart to God; and the greatest 
difficulty after conversion is, to keep the 
heart with God. —Flavel. 
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REVIEW. 


SYMBOLICAL PROPHECIES, 
BY J. M. PECK. 


{. A Commentary on the Apocalypse, by 
Moses Stuart, Professor of Sacred Lite- 
rature in the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, Mass. ‘Two vols. octavo; pp. 
504 each. Andover: Allen, Morrill, 
and Wardwell. New-York: H. M. 
Newman, 1845. 


Il. The Prophecies of Daniel and John 
Illustrated by the Events of History. By 
Isaac Taylor Hinton. One vol.'12mo., 
pp. 375. St. Louis: Turnbull & Pray; 
Woodward & Matthews; David Keith, 
1843. 

The first step to the correct interpreta- 
tion of that class of the prophetical writings 
which are peculiarly symbolical, is to ob- 
tain correct principles of interpretation. 
And when these are obtained it is indis- 
pensable that they be carried out with 
exactness and rigor. We have long con- 
templated giving a brief review in the 
’ Memorial of the work of Mr. Hinton, 
placed at the head of this article, but the 
pressure of other engagements hindered 
until we saw the annunciation of the work 
of Dr. Stuart, as forthcoming, and have 
since delayed a little time to see and exa- 
mine, what doubtlessthe venerable author 
regards the crowning work of his life, ** A 
Confmentary on the Apocalypse.” We 
have now examined, rather cursorily, it is 
true, this great work, and have put it in 
contrast with that of Mr. Hinton, which 
the author regards more as a compilation, 
than as entirely an original work. 

These two works may be regarded as 
types of two classes of commentators on 
the prophecies, or rather, two schools of 
biblical expositers. ‘The venerable author 
of the Commentary on the Apocalypse 
may be regarded in America as the head 
of philological critics of the German 
School. But we are by no means willing 
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to be understood that he is always a safe 
one. 


readers, it is needful for a brief synopsig 
of the argument to be given. 


The author maintains with some plau- 


sibility of reasoning, that the Apocalypse 
of John was written in the reign of Nero, 
about A. D. 65 or 66, when the Jews were 
banished from Rome. On this hinge turns 
the correctness of the whole commentary- 
If it could be proved past contradiction, 
that John was banished to Patmos where 
he wrote the Apocalypse, about A. D. 95, 
it would effectually overthrow the whole 
superstructure. Prof. S. supposes the 
numerous testimonies of the Fathers and 
early writers, of the banishment of John 
to Patmos, in the reign of Domitian, to 
depend on the assertion of Ireneus. This 
writer, who lived near the close of the 
second century,* says, ‘* The Apocalypse 
was seen not long ago, but almost in our 


generation, near the end of Domilian's 


reign.”’ Suppose this declaration of Tre- 
nzus to have been quoted and referred to 
by Eusebius, Tertullian, and other later 


writers, does this invalidate the testimony 


of Trenzus? 

After disposing of the first, second and 
third chapters, the author enters upon the 
Apocalyptic visions, as developing three 
Catastrophes, in consecutive order. This 
is the commentary proper, and occupies 
the chief part of volume second. 

First CatrastrorpHe:—The sealed 
Book, including the trumpets, from Chap. 
VI. to Chap. XI. ‘The seals and trum- 
pets denote, in the learned author’s estima- 
tion, the persecutions of the Christians by 
the Jews, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the breaking up of the whole Jewish 
polity, their dispersion, and the devasta- 
tion of the land of Palestine. 

Seconp Catrastxorye; from Chap. 
XII. to Chap. XIX.; is a prophetical 
description of the destruction of the pagan, 


persecuting Roman Empire. Through 


a ar nS rea 
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As this new work has not fallen’ 
under the eye of a large proportion of our 


——— 
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the long vista of time, of unknown extent, 
{for the author repudiates at once ihe cus- 
tomary symbols of a day for a year,) we 
arrive at the 

Tarrp Catastrorae; the binding of 
Satan, followed by an undefined period of 
prosperity to the kingdom of Christ, the 
gathering of the army of Gog and Magog, 
and their sudden destruction, followed by 
another indefinite period of presperity and 
triumph, to the closing up of the drama 
of this earth by the resurrection and final 
judgment. The two last chapters are 
supposed to be descriptive of the heavenly 
state. 

We are aware that this meagre sketch, 
ean only furnish the reader with a vague 
idea of the planvof the work. Nor have. 
we space to offer eur objections in detail. 

Suffice it to say that we regard the 
whole plan of the Commentary as defect- 
ive and erroneous. It has already been 
intimated that the foundation of the whole 
rests on the supposed proof that the Apoc- 
alypse was written before the destruction 
of Jerusalem. But we find in the preface, | 
as we regard it, afundamental error. Dr. 
S. says, “‘I take it for granted, that the | 
writer had a present and immediate object | 
jn view, when he wrote the book; and of | 

‘course J must regard him as having spoken 
intelligibly to those whom he addressed.”’ | 
Is. it necessary, or even possible, for a 
propliet of Ged, inspired to give in visions 
and symbols a dim and shadowy view of 
the distant future, that he should have in 
his own mind ‘a present and immediate 
object in view ?” Has the divine Spirit ne- 
ver guided the mind and pen to write about | 
that of which the writer had na ‘ pre- 


sent object in view ? Has the Spirit never 
revealed any thing above the writer’s 
comprebension? If so, he may have 
taught John to write a whole book, of 
which he knew nothing concerning the 
meaning. Butis it a fact that the inspired 
writers have always spoken intelligibly to 
those whom they ad: ressed? If we have 
not misconceived the meaning of the ven- 


erable author, and nothing is farther from 
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our intention, we must regard the idea as 
not merely erroneous, but as subverting 
one of the most important principles of 
interpreting the prophetical writings,—the 
principle that symbolical prophecies were 
never designed to be understood specifical- 
ly and in detail untal after their fulfilment. 

In glancing overtkese volumes we have 
been disappointed in finding no distinction 
between language wholly symbolical, and 
poetic or figurative language. There 
seems to be some confusion inthe author’s 
mind on this distinction. We think this 
will be apparent on further investigation 
of the principles of symbolism. This 
confounding cf symbols with figures of 
speech is acommen error in reference to 
this description of prophecies. Verba} 
exegesis on symbolical representation can 
answer no further purpose than to give a 
clear and definite idea of the symbol to 
the mind. It shows the form of the sym- 
bol, but not its meaning. Laws peculiar 
to symbols must now be applied to find out 
its meaning. 1 

A symbol is some sensible object present- 
ed to. the eye or ear, with some definite, 
well understocd meaning attached, by 
which it is fitted to speak with a precis- 
ion, which no speken or written words 
can do. Itis a universal language, intel- 
ligible to every kindred and tribe of man. 

As we write for the many rather than 
the learned, a few plain ilustrations may 
be necessary. 

Surmounting the dome of the City Halt 
of New-York is astatue. Ithas the figure 
of a person. Over the eyes is a bandage, 
In one hand is a pair of scales hanging ir 
equipoise. By the side is a sword, and 
attached to this image is ascroll, In de- 
scribing this statue we have used words in 
their common acceptation, and to gain 
any definite idea of the image these words 
must be understood by the usual laws of 
hermeneutics. lf we had described this 
statue in highly wrought poetry, the laws 
applicable to poetic imagery would be 
used in understanding the form, drapery, 


\ wud appendages. 
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But all this: would not furnish the least 
explanation of its meaning and use. The 
statue is a symbol of Justice, and to its 
several parts we must apply the laws of 
symbolical interpretation. Having ascer- 
tained these laws, we know that the band- 
age signifies that Justice is blind to favor 
or bribes. The balances denote that jus- 
tice is equity. The scroll shows that jus- 


tice is to be governed in accordance with 


written law, while the sword symbolizes 
that justice is carried out by power. This 
language is unchangeable. Wherever these 
symbolical representations arefound, they 
convey the same ideas. Their meaning 
is invariably the same and cannot be mis- 
understood. National flags furnish anoth- 
er illustration of the language of symbols. 
The eagle, stars and stripes, have the same 
meaning wherever our nation is known. 
Hence symbolical language is the repre- 


' sentation of one thing for another—things 


less known by things well known—things 
spiritual by things natural. 

The three following simple principles 
Jie at the foundation of correct hermeneu- 
tics in the class of prophecies we are no- 
ticing. 

1. To find out and assign to each pro- 
phetic symbol, its proper, definite meaning. 

2. To allow no interpretation of a pro- 
phecy to be valid, except the prophecy 
agree in every particular with the event 


‘to which it is supposed to relate. 


3. We deny that any link in the series 
of a chronological prophecy is capable of 


‘receiving its fulfilment in more than one 


event. 

We now ask whether Dr. Stuart has 
given us any distinct ideas of the nature 
and meaning of prophetical symbols? Has 
he not attempted to expound the Apoca- 
lypse on the principles of verbal philolo- 
gy? Will all the verbal criticism in the 
world, however correct it may be, cast 
any light upon the meaning of the mon- 


‘ster with the seven heads and ten horus 
that came out of the sea in Revelations, . 


xiith chapter? Can verbal criticism, 
however skilfully employed, cast any 
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light on oneof the numerous symbols in the 
apocalyptic visions? The laws of writ! 
ten language guide us to the images seen in | 
those visions. But aid us not in the” 
interpretation of their *prophetical mean- 
ing. This can be obtained only by the 
fixed laws of symbolical language. This 
partakes ‘more of the nature of picture 
than verbal writing. 

In ordinary language words are the signs 
of things. Different words are used to 
represent the same things, and are called 
synonyma. They render the language 
more copious and beautiful. But when . 
the same word is used to represent diffe- 
rent things, its meaning becomes obscure. 
The language of symbols is the language 
of ideas—of facts. Were the same sym- 
bol employed to represent different things, 
which have no direct analogy to each 
other, it would be impossible to determine 
the meaning. ‘Hence in symbolical lan- 
guage we find these laws: 

Ist. The same symbol is never used to 
represent different things, unless there is 
some obvious analogy. 

2d. Different symbols are sisted to repre- 
sent the same thing. 

3d. A symbol used in a generic sense 
cannot be employed in the same connexion in 
a specific sense. 

We have not space to prove that these 
principles are laws in symbolical her- 
meneutics, nor have we any fears of their 
subversion. The reader will see present- 
ly their bearing on the subject under 
review. : 

Admitting the foregoing rules to be cor- 
rect, we have reached another point of in- 
quiry ;—Is the Apocalypse, from the 4th 
chapter, in symbolical language? If so, 
then the laws of symbolical interpretation 
must be rigidly applied. The limits of 
the application is to the visions. Words 
and sentences are thrown in by the writer 
for explanation, or as a statement of facts 
that occurred, the meaning of which is to 
be sought by the common rules of pbilolo- 
gy. We are now prepared to develope a 
fourth rule of symbolical hermeneutics—_ 
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- 4th. The principles of symbolical inter- 
pretation must be enforced through all parts 
of the vision. 

It is the violation of this rals that has 
produced such a difference of views 
amongst writers on these prophecies, and 
led to so many fanciful and contradictory 
opinions. Itis the constant violation of 
rule that has produced so much confusion 
and mistake in the scheme of the ‘ Sec- 
ond Advent believers.”” We refer not so 
much to the crude and extravagant asser- 
tions of the Millerites technically so called, 
as to more sober and less fanciful writers 
of that class. 

The meaning of each symbol is to be 
sought by a careful and diligent examina- 
tion of its use and application in the 
scriptures, and in the usages of antiquity. 
More especially should we fegard the use 
by thé particular writer who employs it. 

Let the foregoing principles be applied 
to the’ Commentary on the Apocalypse, 
and the unsoundness of the exegesis will 
be apparent. 

There is one more principle which 
should be be brought in view in the sym- 
bolical prophecies. 

As these prophecies relate both to fem- 
poral affairs, and spiritual things, the sym- 
bols employed in their application, are 
divided into two great classes; the one 
elass representing temporal, and the other 
spiritual objects, or rather the same symbol 
is employed to represent both temporal and 
spiritual objects. 

Many of the symbols of prophecy are 
employed singly, while others, for conve- 
nience, may be arranged into families, 
under a leading symbol. The principal 
groups of symbols may be designated un- 
der the following heads :— Heaven, Earth, 
City, a Woman, and a Wild Beast. 

1. Heaven, used as a symbol of tem- 
poral things, and applicable to govern- 
‘ment, denotes the whole body politic. More 
frequently under this head we find the 
symbol derived from the Jewish ideas of 

first and second heaven,—the atmosphere 
‘and its appendages, and the planetary 
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and stellary systems, as the sun, moon, 
stars, air, clouds, thunder, lightning, hail; 
etc. Taken as a symbol of temporal af- 
fairs, the sun signifies the supreme power 
in the’ government—the moon represents 
the people—stars denote princes, nobles, 
governors, or subordinate rulers. ‘The po- 
litical heaven is sometimes represented by 
the atmosphere, or air, and as thunder, — 
lightning, clouds, and hail are generated 
and sustained in the air, so they symbolize 
the convulsions, tumults, destruction and 
entire overthrow of a kingdom or nation in 
a revolutionary state. 

Employed for a spiritual purpose, tile 
term heaven is a generic symbol: of the 
church, or militant kingdom of Christ, in- 
cluding Christ as head, and all his disci- 
ples as members. The sun represents 
Christ, as head of the church,—the moon 
his people,—and sfars, the pastots and 
teachers, or distinguished defenders of the 
faith. ' Christ himself is termed the 
‘bright and morning star.”-—[Rev. i. 
28.—chap. xxii. 16.] 

With these principles of the nature of 
symbolical language, we may understand 
what is meant by the sun being darkened 
—the moon turning to blood—stars falling — 
from heaven—the darkening or eélipsing 
the heavenly bodies—the heavens depart- 
ing as a scroll—the new heavens, and 
new earth, etc. L 

These phrases are symbols, and should 
be interpreted according to the rules of 
symbolical language. 

2. Eartu, when used as a symbol of 
temporal things, represents the territorial 
dominions of anidolatrous, or irreligious em- 
pire. Hence sea, as the chief part of the 
earth, represents a nation or an empire in 
a revolutionary stale; a flood, symbolical- 
ly, is a large mass of men put in motion 
for some purpose. Rivers, mountains, 
ills, stones, rocks, islands, fountains of 
water, and earthquakes, are to be interpre- 
ted symbolically. Parts of the earth are 
used as symbols of spiritual things, as 
mountains, rivers, floods, waters, sea, rock, 
etc. 
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3. A third family of symbols are found 
under the head of crry. In the Apoca- 
lypse are two cities. The Great City, 
Babylon. Ina temporal sense, this sym- 
bol: means the Roman Empire. Spirit- 
ually it denotes an apostate, persecuting 
despotism,—the, Romish hierarchy. The 
Glorious City, the New Jerusalem of the 
Apocalypse, «refers, in our judgment, to 
‘the prosperous state of the church in the 
Latter-day glory. 

4. A Woman is a_ frequent symbol 
found in both the old and new testament, 
and is employed in a two fold aspect. A 
chaste woman—a bride, symbolically the 
church of Christ. The infamous woman 
in the Apocalypse, symbolizes the papal 
hierarchy, or apostate church. Or, rath- 
er we consider this symbol as representing 
in the relation of mother and daughters, 
every form of the Great Apostacy. 

5. One of the moststriking symbols em- 
ployed in prophecy is that of a Wiip 
Breast—a ravenous, devouring animal.— 
In the vision of Daniel, four wild beasts 
came up in succession from the sea, agi- 
tated by the winds. [Dan. vii.] Inchap- 
ter viii. a ram and a he-goat are the sym- 
bols employed. What is meant by these 
symbols? Jndividual kings, or successive 
empires? On the right solution of this 
question, will turn the whole scheme of 
prophetical exegesis, so ‘ar as it relates to 
symbolical prophecies. It will never do 
to say a beast, in one instance, represents 
an individual, and in another instance a 
government, dynasty, or empire, unless 
there is indisputable evidence of the fact, 
and in that case the first and fourth laws of 
hermeneutics, as we have arranged them, 
are gone tothe winds. ‘The expositor is 
left in the wide field of conjecture. If 
symbolical language has no permanent 
laws, then we despair of ever deciding the 
‘question of the meaning of the symbolical 
prophecies of Daniel and John. 

Our conclusions are with a large ma- 
jority of the sound, clear headed, exegeti- 
cal writers of the past time, that a_ beast, 
used as a temporal symbol, signifies an | 
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empire, or government, and that a wild 
beast denotes, invariably, (with a single 
exception, ) a despotic, idolatrous, or irreli- 
gious, persecuting kingdom or govern: 
ment. 

The single exception is where Christ is 
denominated ‘the Lion of the tribe of Ju- 
dah.’ (Rev. v..5.) And even in this in- 
stance the idea is preserved, for Christ is 
so designated, because in his providential 
government, by opening the seals of the 
roll, he is about to destroy, by a series of 
judgments—Jerusalem (2?) as Dr. Stuart 
says,-—Pagan, persecuting Rome, as our 
rules require us.to say. 

Connected with this leading idea of a 
wild, ravenous beast, or monster, symbol- 
izing an idolatrous, perseeuting govern- 
ment, temporally, or the papal hierarchy, 
spiritually, there is another principle of 
prophetical interpretation evolved. » How 
is symbolical time designated? _If the life 
(symbolically) of a beast, is but the life, or 
the still shorter reign of a king, then we 
see nonecessity of symbols of time. Days 
and months, or at the most, years, in the 
literal sense, are enough to express the 
period. But if the life of a beast, (sym- 
bolically speaking,) is ,prolonged for cen- 
turies, then some: principle of symbolical 
time becomes necessary to express this 
duration, and we can see no real objection 
to the common theory of prophetical time, 
expressed symbolically, a day for a year 
It is not yet made quite certain that our 
worthy Doctors at Andover and Newton 
are correct on this point. 

In a spiritual sense a wild beast denotes 
a despotic and persecuting ecclesiastical 
hierarchy—a_ spiritual despotism over 
mind and conscience. Other symbols are 
employed in the prophetical writings, as 
the ‘* valley of dry bones,’’ to denote the 
restoration and conversion of the Jews, 
(Ezek. xxxvii. 1-14.) The ‘two sticks,” 
to signify the union of the ten tribes with 
the Jews attheir restoratiun, (verses 15—28.) 
In the Apocalypse, symbols are multiplied, 
as ‘+ dragon,’’—‘ devil,’’—‘' bottomless 
pit,”? or ‘ abyss,”—‘* angels,’’—* roll- 
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sealed,”—*' trumpets sounding,’’—* vials 
poured out,’’—** serpent,”—* resurrection 
of the dead,” ete. All these names and 
phrases used in that connexion should be 
interpreted by the laws of symbolical lan- 
guage. 

According to the principles that guide 
us, the Apocalypse cannot be rightly inter- 
preted, without correct views of the book 
of Daniel. We regard the Jewish prophet 
as furnishing the key tounlock the cabinet 
of the christian propket. The monster in 
the 13th chapter of the Apocalypse is the 
same as the fourth beast of Daniel, with the 
additional developement of seven heads. 
Both came up from the sea. Both per- 
form similar exploits, and both represent 
the same idolatrous, persecuting despotism 
—the Roman empire—and both in their 
successive developémients, issue in a despot- 
ic, perseculing, spiritual hierarchy, which 
makes war on the saints, and both exist 
for the same period, ‘‘ time, times, and 
half,’”"—“ forty and two months,’’—or 
1260 days. It will require the violation 
of the first and third rules of our principles 
of hermeneutics to suppose this symbol of 
a beast in Daniel meanta single king, and 
the one in the Apocalypse to mean pagan 
Rome, a body politic. 

The work of the Rev. I.. T. Hinton, 
placed at the head of this article, is con- 
structed on the plan of symbolical inter- 
pretation that we have briefly developed 
in this review. 
the prophecies of Daniel and John are illus- 
trated by history. But the prophecies he 
examines are not alone those @f Daniel 
and John. Ifa prophecy is found in any 
other of the prophetical books, that appears 
to relate to the same subject, it is brought 
forward by the author. The plan is to 
place at the head of the chapter the pro- 
phecy relating to a particular nation, or in- 


As the title page states, | 
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al principles. ‘To those who differ whol- 
ly from the scheme of exegesis, the book 
may be valuable as a carefully condensed 
and well arranged history, drawn from 
original sources. The author has been 
for thirty years investigating the subject of 
prophecy, and though he rather inclines 
in the closing chapter to the second Ad- 
vent doctrine, or the personal reign of 
Christ on earth in the last days, the object 
and general tenor of the book are not di- 
rected to that point. The principles and 


illustrations are equally well suited to . 
those who believe with the reviewer in the . 


providential and spiritual reign of the Son 
of God over this world and its inhabitants, 
when, through the instrumentality of the 
gospel, and the mighty working of the 
Holy Spirit, it shall be wrested from the 
dominion of Satan, and righteousness, 
truth, justice, peace and holiness shall fill 
the earth. 

» We ought not to close this essay, with- 
out glancing at the consequences of the’ 
principles of exegesis adopted by Dr. 
Stuart, and other distinguished professors. 
The prophecies of Daniel,. according to 
this school of interpretation, received their 
fulfilment before the birth of Christ. 

The Apocalypse is mainly occupied 
with two brief periods,—the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and breaking up of the Jewish 
polity—and the disasters of pagan Rome. 
Those of Daniel were revealed for the 
consolation of the Jews under the perse- 
cutions of the Seleucid, and especially 
Antiochus. Those of the Apucalypse, 
from chapter iv. to chapter xii, for the. 
benefit of the persecuted christians in Ju- 
dea and the adjacent regions. And yet, 
have we a particle of evidence that the 
Jews, from Daniel to Antiochus, under- 
stood his prophecies—written specially for 
their benefit? Some ev.dence at least 


dividual, and then give the history of that | ought to be furnished to show that Daniel 
nation or individual from undisputed his- | did not write in vain, for if the Jews did 


torical authorities. If there is error in the 
plan, it consists in mistaking the applica- 
tion of the prophecy. We cannot detect 
auy material misapplication in the gener- 


not. understand his prophetical develope- 
ments, they could derive no benefit from 
them. And it ought to be shown that the 
Apocalypse of John, written as it is as- 
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sumed to, have been, in the year of our 
Lord 65, or 66, was known, read and un- 
derstood by the christians in Palestine, 
the subjects of Jewish persecution, before 
the year 70. But why, addressed as Dr. 
Stuart supposes, to the churches in Asia 
Minor? They were not the subjects of 
Jewish persecution, and the destruction of 
Jerusalem did not bring relief to them.— 


If the first great ‘catastrophe,’ in the: 


Apocalypse relates to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the dissolution of the Jew- 
_ish polity, why given in such obscure, and 
to them, we think, wholly unintelligible 
language? The force of this interrogative 
comes from the fact that our divine Lord, 
in full, bold, explicit language, both liter- 
al and symbolical, predicted this very catas- 
trophe, which was recorded by three evan- 
gelists, and these predictions read in all 
the christian churches. And just at the 
accomplishment of these predictions, when 
‘* coming events cast their shadows before,’”’ 
comes from Patmos to Jerusalem ?——no, 
sent to the churches in Asia Minor, an 
obscure prediction, given in a series of 
symbols, without a key to its: interpreta- 
ion, a prophecy of the great approaching 
catastrophe, ‘which in these last days, has 
been found to relate to that event! We 
reiterate the question, why was the doubt- 
ful and obscure prophecy of John given to 
set forth the destruction of Jerusalem, when 
Jesus Christ had so fully and clearly por- 
trayed this very catastrophe? 

Could the Apocalypse, if.read, and even 
understood, by the persecuted christians 
in the year 70, cast a single ray of light on 
the mind, already illuminated by the efful- 
gent revelations of Jesus Christ, and read 
from the evangelists ? 

Again, admitting the correctness of the 
‘*Commentary on the Apocalypse,” and 
the principles of interpretation adopted by 
the.same class of writers in reference to 
the seventh and eighth chapters of Daniel, 
and what have we of prophecy to illumine 
and console the mind of the believer 
through the dreary and unknown ages of 
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«the Great Apostacy ? Papal and Mahome- 
tan despotism, for aught in prophecy, may 
reign and triumph, and decay, and revive 
again, for interminable ages. We admit 
that Paul predicts the rise of the ‘* Man of 
Sin,” in the 2d ch. of 2d Corinthians, and 
4th ch. of 1st Timothy, but no intimation 
is given of his overthrow. Of the im- 
mediate prospects of the triumphant reign 
of Jesus Christ we are left wholly in the 
dark. With an air of triumph, not to say 
of sneer, we are told by this exegetical 
school, that tlie long entertained notion of 
symbolical time, a day for a year, is a 
puerile fancy, scarcely deserving the at- 
tention of the philologist ;—that all the 
marks of time are of mere literal import. 
Of course, we are left to vague conjec- 
ture, whether in a hundred, a thousand, or 
a million of years, the ‘gospel shall gain 
the ascendancy over the religious and po- 
litical despotisms of the earth. .Are we 
referred to the signs of the times,—the 
‘‘march of intellect,’-—the advancement 
of civilization—the progress of human 
improvement—as the ground of our hope, 
the’ source of joyful anticipation? - We 
demur to the testimony. If the Book or 
Gop has no prophecies marked out by. 
chronological boundaries, not perfectly de- 
finite, yet sufficiently clear to guide the 
faith of the intelligent Christian to the pe- 
riod when the abomination of desolation 
shall pass away, then we despair of assu- 
rances from the present state of the world. 
Symbolical t¢me has been annihilated by 
a dash of the pen. For aught we. know, 
Mahomefanism may rise again, and 
sweep with its conquests over the myriads 
of. Asia. The papal hierarchy may yet. 
attain universal power, and the ages of 
barbarism roll with terrible desolation over 
Europe and America. Prophecy casts 
not a gleam of light along the dark vista 
of athousand ages. What if the lights of 
science, the ‘power of the press,’’ the 
advance of liberal principles, the spirit of 
man within him, proclaim a speedily ap- 
proaching Jubilee? Prophecyis wholly 
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silent. 
*fal'of pagan Rome. » 
—thow’sands—millions ‘of years hence— 
all indefinite—the .‘* third catastrophe,” 
apens by binding the dragon: Why tliis 
vast waste left unillumined with a single 
prophetic ray ? 
thing, we bow in humble submission, and 
Swill grope our way in’ darkness. 
before we admit this conclusion, we must 
doubt. at least the exegetical skill of the 
‘reverend author of thes cari on. 
the Apocalypse.’? 

But ° following the practic sinh of 
“Mede, Daubuz, Sir Isaac Newton, Bish- 


op Newton, Purham, Bicheno,’ Faber, 


Keith, Jonés, Fuller, Smith, and others, 
who have written more or less extensively 
on this topie, we have in the visions of 
‘Daniel and John an outline of ‘prophetic 
history, marked by, chroriologi¢al periods; 
sufficiently definite for all purposes of faith 
and holy living.. The rise, character, 
_ progress, ‘persecutions, * despotism, and 
overthrow of the two great anti- christian 
hierarchies, that grew up from the decline 
and downfal: of the Roman Empire, in 
‘its great divisions. Edst and. West, are 


_ graphically and skilfully portrayed in the 


symbolical I 4s saad A third power in 
the ‘last days” —infidelity and liberalism 
‘combined—is- brought forward, and -em- 
‘ployed by divine Providence as the instru- 
roent of executing his wrath, and pouring 
‘out the vials of judgment upon the other: 
two anti- christian hierarchies, ‘to their ut- 
ter destruction. In this we have: a syn- 
chronous’ exposition of the “burning flame’’ 

going forth from the throne of judgment, 
and, consuming. the monster*that for a 
ue time, times‘and half,” ‘‘ made war abpn, 
the saints,”’ ‘‘ changed times and, laws,” 

‘until the greatness of the kingdom shall. 
be given to the saints of the Most High. “ 
(Dan. vii. 11, 25-27.) . Prophecy’ gives. 
us, vaguely and obscurely, so long as the 
events aré future, but clear and bright as 
they have passed into history, ‘the’ rise, 
triumph and downfal of these three great 
enemies of the kingdom of God. . It shows 
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Its _ fulfilment veils the-down-.. 
Its next—hundreds - 


If God has revealed no- 


But. 


within our own’ time, , 
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the power and Providence of God in the ™ 
preservation of his church in “ perilous 
limes,’ vandsthe: conquests she is about to 
win. Viewed i in. this light there are two 
ends.to be.gained by.the careful study of 
the symbolieal Pipe online he fi units 
ment. 

4 Confirmation of” the truth of Scriptur 
as a,révelation from God. . 
* Mr: Hinton very pertinently edtrae tent 
in the work we have noticed in contrast 
with that of Dr, Stuart, ‘PROPHECY i ig a 
miracle of Divine knowledge, as truly | as 
raising’the dead is ‘a miracle’ of Divine 


power. It affords incontrovertible ‘evidence 


of the. supernatural communion of the 
mind of Deity.into that of his creature 
man. ‘Tt ‘supplies to. ages destitute. of the 
occurrence of other wixaplen: a testimony 
amply sufficient to satisfy every candid 
inquirer of the divine origin of the Scrip- 
tures. The historical evidence may ap- 
pear, at least, to become: weaker as we 
recede from the events: narrated ? but pro- 
phetiéal evidence becomes ‘stronger as W@’ 
advance along the pathway of time. Each 


succeeding generation. accumulates addi- 


tional testimony confirmatory: ‘of ‘the past, 
and preparatory for the future. . 

De. Prophecy in its fulfilinent, teaches 
and illustrates Giod’s governsogine over na- 
tions and men. 

God. certainly governs thé world. * He 
builds up: and pulls.down_ nations. , He 
makes one nation the. instrument of pun- 


ishing another, and destroys that in turn. 


God’s -providential government over 
nations and’ mien does not interrupt or des-. 


‘troy free agency; or human accountability. 


The wisest, -greatest, and most powerful 
nations and men, by his directing and over- 
ruling: providence, are defeated and des-~ 
troyed, with infinite ease, Witness the 
downfal of the Napoleon dynasty in Eu- 
rope, and the. counter revolution there’ 
Prophecy teaches 
us that God governs this world and shakes 
the nations with the end in view of the 
universal establishment of the kingdom of 
the Son of God. of’ 
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Barnes’ Nores: explanatory and practi- 
cal, onthe Epistles of Paul tothe Ephe- 
sians, Philippians and Colossians. New- 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1845. . 


This popular writer of notes, has alrea- 
dy extended ‘his publications to eight du- 
odecimo volumes, on the principal parts 
of the New Testament. They. have been 
received with unusual favor by the pub- 
lic, frequent and large editions having been 
called for. The present volume, embrac- 
ing as it does, some ‘of the sweetest and 
richest parts of the gospel developement, 
will naturally be looked for with lively in- 
terest by those who have used the preced- 
ing with satisfaction. It issent forth with 
the usual attractions which the enterpri- 
sing publishers so well know how to ap- 


propriate ; and though we have not had- 


time to examine it thoroughly, it has seem- 
ed to present, on slight inspection, the 
characteristic excellencies and defects of 
the former volumes. 

In one respect, if We mistake not, the au- 
thor has departed from his former general 
practice. We allude to the prominence 
given to the discussion pertaining to the 
slavery question. Probably many of our 


readers on both sides of a certain line, now. 


too frequently mentioned, will be glad.to 
see the expression of his views, that in 
the use they may wis to make of his 
writings, they may act understandingly. 
‘Such’a specimen as we have room for, 
we will present from his remarks on the 
first and ninth verses of the fourth chap- 
ter of Colossians. ‘' Masters. give unto 
your servants, that which is just and equal.” 
What they ought to have; what is fair- 
ly theirdue. The apostle here, probably, 
refers to bondmen or slaves, and the pro- 


priety of this ruleis apparent. Such per- 
sons were subject totheir masters’ control ; 


their time and services were at their dis- 


posal, and they could not enforce their just 
und equal claims by an appeal to the laws. 
They were, therefore, dependent on the 
equity and kindness of their masters.— 
There can be no doubt that notafew who 
were converted to the christian faith were 
held to involuntary’ servitude (see I Cor. 


-dotence. 
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vii.); and it is as clear that the apostles: 
did not design to make a yiolent disruption 
of these bonds, or to lead the slaves to rise 
and murder their masters. See notes, I 
Tim. vi. 1—4. But it is equally clear 
that they meant to represent slavery as’ 


.ahard and undesirable condition; that they 


intended to instruct the slaves to embrace 


the earliest opportunity to be free which 
‘was presented (I Cor. vii. 21); and that 


they meant to suggest such considerations, 
and to lay down such principles as would 
lead masters to emancipate their slaves, 
and thus ultimately to abolish it. Among” 
these principles are such as these. (1.)_ 
That all’ men*were of one and the same 
blood. Acts xvii. 26. (2:) That they 
were all redeemed by: the. same Sayiour, 
and were brethren. I Tim. vi. 2. Phi- 
lem. 16.° If redeemed; if they were 
‘brethren’; if they were heirs of glory, 
they were not ‘chaitels,’ or * things’ ; «and 
how could 2 christian conscientiously hold 
or regard them as property? (3.) That 
they were to ‘render them that which 
was just and egual.’’ What would follow 
from this if fairly applied.?, What would 
be just and equal toa manin those cireum- 
stances? Would it not be, to compen- 
sate him fairly for his labor ; to furnish 
him an adequate, remuneration for what 
he had earned? But this would strike a 
blow at the root of slavery—for one of the 
elementary. principles of it is, that there — 
must be ‘unrequited labor’; that is; the 
slave must earneas much more than he re- 
ceives as will do his part in maintaining the 
master in idleness, for it .is of the very es- 
sence of the system that he is to be main- 
tained in indolence by the slaves which he 
owns—or just so far as he owns a slave. 
If he were disposed to earn his own liv-. 
ing, he would not need the labor of slaves. 
No man ever yet became the permanent 
owner of a slave from benevolence to him, 
or because he desired,to pay him fully for 
his work, or because be meant himself to 
work in order to maintain his slave in in- 
If a man should in fact ren- 
der to his slaves ‘that which is'just and 
equal,’ would he not restore them to free- 
dom? Have they not been deprived of 
their liberty by injustice, and would not 
‘justice’ restore it? What has the slave 
done to forfeit his liberty? lf he should 
make him ‘ equal’ in rights to himself, or to 
what he is by nature, would he riot eman- 
cipate him? Has he not been reduced ta 
bis present condition by withhelding that 


which is ‘ equal?’ Has he ‘ equal’ rights, 


service for a term of years. 
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and ‘equal’ privileges with other men? 


Has he not been cut off from them by de- 
nying him the equality to which he is enti- 


~ tled in the arrangements of God's govern- 


ment? Can he be held at all without vio- 
lating all the just notions of equality ? 
Though, therefore, it may be true that this 
passage only enjoins the rendering of that 
which was ‘just’ and ‘ equal’ 7m their con- 
dition as slaves, yet it contains a principle 
which would ‘lay the axe at the root’ of 
slavery, and would lead a conscientious 
christian to the feeling thathis slaves ought 
to be free. ‘These principles actually ef+ 


fected the freedom of slaves in the Roman 


empire in a few centuries after Christian- 
ity was introduced, and they are destined 
to effect it yet all over the world, 


« With Onesirnus,...who is one of you.” 


Who is one of you. That is, either 
‘who is from your city, or one of your own 
people and nation, It is clear from this, 
that Onesynus was from Phrygia, and 
probably from the city of Colosse itself, It 
would seem also that he was of a higher 
rank than is designated by the word ‘slave’ 
now. He was, indeed, a ‘servant’— 
doulos—vof Philemon, but would the apos- 


‘tle have addressed the Colossians, and said 


that he was ‘one of them,’ if he had occu- 
pied precisely the condition which is now 
denoted by the, word slave? . Would a 
minister of the gospel now.in the northern 
states, who should send a letter by a run- 
away slave to a community of masters at 


the south, say of him that he was ‘one of 


them ?? Would it be kindly received, or 
producé a good impression, if he. did ?— 

here is reason, therefore, to think that 
Onesimus was not a slave in the proper 
sense, but that he might have been a re- 


spectable youth, who had bound himself to 
Comp. Phi- 


18. 
Tae American ViLnacE, and. other 
By Rev. Charles W. Denison. 
Boston, 1845. 

’ This beautiful volume of about one hun- 
dred and fifty pages, besides a brief dedica- 
tion to the poet Bryant, and a commenda- 


lem. 


tory epistle from Rev. R. W. Cushman, 
contains more than fifty of the highly prized 
effusions of the author’s muse. . 


Some few 
of them were originally written for our pa- 
ges, and we have at different times indica- 


ted our high appreciation of their worth: | 


in which estimate we have been happy to 
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notice a general concurrence. This collec- 
tion has already been noticed with high 
but discriminating commendation by some 
of the journals of taste and criticism. We 
hope these flattering testimonials will only 
incite to loftier and more persevering en- 
deavors for the accomplishment of all that 
genius and perseverance can secure. Of 


‘ course most of these pieces are short, some 


sportive, but more serious, and all condu- 
cive to pleasure or improvement. We have 
room for only one. 


* AT SEA ON THE SABBATH. 


Methinks I tread, where once I trod, 
The pathway to the house of God ; 
I join the throng in neat array, 
Who keep on shore the holy day 3 


1 pass, with heavenward sailing, where 


Of old I walked the place of prayer, _ 

How solemn sounds the village bell! . 
Its low and simple pealings tell, 
In each sad tone that greets my ear, 


The tale of many a by-gone year. 
That humble bell! It thrills me now, 


As through the cr:sted surge I plough, 


“And float o’er fields of watery blue, 


Far from the home my childhood knew. 
That Sabbath bell! I hear it still ; 
L love it too—and ever will; 
For who, tho’ o’er the globe he roam, 
Would hush the sacred sounds of home? 
Far onthe wild and wayward sea, : 
Borne by the wind’s torn pinions free, 
My soul would spread her wings on high, 
And on the ‘voyage. to glory fly. 
The wave-built temple of the deep, 
Where mighty domes its aisles o’ersweep, 
Is grand and awful to behold, 
As from the eternal’s hand it rolled :— 
With altars built upon the tide, 
Where monsters swim, and navies ride ; 
The music of its thunder-tones — 
Wheresea-bird shrieks,and tempest moans} | 
Is fearful worship raised to heaven 
With shouts of waves by tempests riven? 
But still I love mid scenes like these, 
‘The village church, embowered in trees 
I long to hear.o’er ocean’s swell, 
The summons of the Sabbath bell, 


We insert under this head—rather nee 
in the noticés of new publications—the 
“ Proceedings of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention,” held in Augusta; Georgia, May 
8th-12th inclusive; because’ we wish to 


notice in connexion some other matters 
intimately related.to them, but which’do. 


not find a place in these proceedings... It 
shauld be noted here, however, that copies 
of the published minutes were early fur- 


nished us, very neatly printed, in Rich-. 


mond, Va., under the care of one of the 
Secretaries, brother J. C. Crane... 

As is usual, these printed minutes con- 
tain only the list of delegates, the officers 
elected, the various resolutions passed, the 
constitution, and the address to the public 
which they finally adopted: Very much; 


therefore, of deepest interest to us all, which 


actually there transpired, finds no place 
here. The record of their “‘spirit-stirring 
debates, and all the propositions rejected 
or laid on the'table, .(no inconsiderable 
‘proportion of the whole,) are of cotrse 


omitted in these proceedings. They would: 


form a very interesting and valuable pani- 
phlet, and perhaps may yet be; published; 
as part of the conem poraneous history, 
under the title of ‘‘ Journal,’*or ** Debates 
of the Southern Baptist ‘Convention.”— 

From the sources of information accessible 
to us,—mainly the notes and recollections 
of some of the members;—we.have gath- 
eredupa very full, and generally, itis pre- 


sumed, accurate idea of what such a jour~ 


nal would contain. And we do’ noi-hesi- 
tate to say that its publication would in 
many ways be highly interesting and use- 
ful. 
tions, and by giving clearer views of the 
position which this Convention persever- 
ingly determined to occupy, will'do not a 
little towards winning for them the respect 


and. cordial approval of all candid men... 


This record of what they did, and .what 
they did not, would not do,-will show con-, 


clusively that the design was not to: meet 
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It would: dispel many misconcep-. 
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or. act for the. Neide of any pocileite anstt- 
‘tution ; but to re-establish: the platform of 
union and brotherly co-operation which — 
our fathers laid, and which we for many 
In 


this view of ‘the matter, we can readily 


-understand how many of those who feel no - 


sympathy for slavery, may yet most cor- 
dially fraternize in feeling with those who 
acted in this Convention. . 
The minutes before us indicate. an en-— 
rolled list of thrée hundred .andseventy-sev- 
en delegates, from the states of Maryland, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Louisiana, Kentucky, and 
the District of .Columbia. About fifty 
members ‘are marked as absent, and there 
are a few names twice inserted; so that 
probably the number in actual attendance 
didnot vary much from three hundred. A . 
more intelligent or dignified body have » 
rarely been assembled. The ministers of 
the gospel are not specified by any desig- 
nation, so that we only recognise such as 
were before known to us in this relation; 
of whom there were’a goodly number, 
probably one half of the whole. Besides 
these, there were found governors, judges,. 
eongressmen, and other. functionaries of | 
highest dignity—all moved by a common 
spirit, and apparently obeying the highest 
impulse of-their natures. Such men may. 
‘be mistaken; “they may sometimes do 
wrong ; but it is impossible not to respect, 
them, and do homageto the sincere, man- 
ly ingenuousness, and the christian for- 
bearance which they evinced. . Lee 
Having organized by choosing as its offi- 
cers Rev’ Wm: B. Johnson, D. D., of S. 
C.,.President; Hon. W. Lumpkin, of 
Ga., and Rev. J: B. Taylor, of Va., Vice 
Presidents ;-and Jesse Hartwell andJames ' 
C. Crane, Secretaries, and having, through 
a committee of two from each state repre- 
sented, prepared a. preamble and resolu - 
tion which was long and deliberately con- 
sidered;: they finally passed, with entire 
unanimity, the following resolve : 5 


1845.[ 


.« That for pedce and harmony, and in: 
order to accomplish. the-greatest amount of 
‘good, and for the ‘maintenance of those, 


scriptural principles ‘on which the Gener- 
al Missionary Convention of the Baptist 
denomination of the United States was 


originally formed, .it is proper that this 


Convention at oncé*proceed to organize a 
society for the propagation of the gospel.” 
. ‘The following was then adopted : 

PREAMBLE AND CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


‘SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. 
' We, the delegates from Missionary So- 
cieties, Churches, and other religious bo- 
“dies of the Baptist. denomination, in vari- 
ous parts of the United States, met in‘Con- 
vention, in the city of Augusta, Georgia, 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
benevolent inténtions of our constituents, 
by organizing a plan for eliciting, combin- 
ing and directing the energies of the whole 
denomination in one sacred effort, for the 
propagation of the gospel, agree to the fol- 
lowing rules, or fundamental principles: 
' Articxe I. 
the Southern Baptist Convention. - 
“Art. If. It shall be the design of this 
Cotivention to promote Foreign and Do- 
. mestic Missions, and other ‘important ob- 
jects connected with the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, and to combine for this purpose,’such 
* portions of the ‘Baptist denomination in the 
United States, as may desire a general 
organization for christian benevolence, 
which shall fully respect the independence 
and equal rights of the churches.  —* 
Art. Til. A ‘Triennial Convention 
shall consist yf members: who contribute 
funds,. or are delegated by religious bodies 
contributing funds, and the system of rep- 
resentation and terms of membership shall 
. be as follows, viz: An annual contribution 
of one hundred dollars for three years next 
preceding the meeting, or the contribution 
of three hundred dollars at any time with- 
in said three, years, shall entitle thecontri- 
butor toone representative ; an-annualcon- 
tribution of two hundred dollars; as afore- 
said, shall entitle the contributor to two 
“representatives ;-and so, for each addition- 
al one hundred dollars,-an additional ‘rep- 
resentative shall be allowed. Provided, 
however,, that when application shall. be. 
. Inade for the first time by bodies, or in- 
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tion, one delegate shall be allowed for each 
one hundred dollars. And provided, also, 
that in. case of great collateral Societies, 
composed of representatives, receiving con: 
tributions from. different parts of the coun- 
try, the ratio of representation shall be one 
delegate for,every thousand dollars, an- 
nually contributed for three years, as afore- 
said; but the. number of representatives 
shall never exceed five. . 

Art. IV.. The officers of this Conven- 
tion shall bea President, four Vice Presi- 
dents, a Treasurer, and two Secretaries, 
who shall, be elected at each triennial 
meeting, and hold their offices until a new 
election; and the officers of the Conven- 
tion shall be, each by virtue of his office, 
members of the several Boards. © 

Art. VY. The Convention shall elect 
at each triennial meeting as many Boards 
of Managers,.as'in its judgment will be ne- 
cessary for carrying out the benevolent ob- 
jectsitmay determineto promote, all which 
Boards shall continue in office until a new 
election.. Each Board shall consist of a 
President, Vice Presidents, Secretaries, 
‘Treasurer, Auditor, and fifteen other mem- 
bers, seven .of whom, including. one or 
“more of the officers, shall form a quorum 
for the transaction of business. ‘lo. each 
Board shall be committed, during the re- 
cess of the Convention, the entire manage- 
ment of all the affairs relating to the object 
with whose interest it shall be charged, all 
which management, shall be in strict ac- 
cordance with the constitutional provisions 
adopted by this Convention, and such other 
instructions as may be given from time to 
‘time. Each Board shall have power to 
make such compensation to. its Secreta- 
_ries.and ‘Treasurer, as it may think right; 
fill the vacancies Occurring in its own bo- 
dy ;, enaet its,9wn by-laws; have an an- 
‘nual meeting at any place it may appoint, 
and other meetings at sueh times and pla- 
ces as it may think best; keep a record of 
its proceedings, and present a report of 
them to the Convention at each triennial 
meeting. aut : 

Art. VI. The Treasurer of each 
‘Board shall faithfully account for all mo- 
neys received by him, keep a regular en- 
try of all receipts and disbursements, and 
make report of them. to the Convention, 
whenever it shall be in session, and to. hig 
Board as ofien as required. He shall also, 
on entering upon the, duties of his office, 
give. competent, security to the President 
of his Board, for all the stock and. funds 
committed tohis care. . His books shall be 


, 


dividuals, to be admitted into the Conven- | open at all times to the inspection of any 
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member of the Convention, and of his 
Board. No moneysshall be paid out of any 
of the Treasuries of the Board, but by an 
order from that Board, from whose Treas- 
ury the money is to be drawn, which or- 
der shall be signed by its presiding offi- 
cer. : 

Arr. VIL. The Corresponding Sec- 
retaries of the several Boards shall main- 
tain intercourse by letter, with such indi- 
viduals or public bodies, as the interests of 
their respective bodies may require. Co- 
pies of all such communications, with their 
answers, if any, shall be kept by them on 
file. 

Art. VIII. The Recording Secreta- 
ries of the several Boards, shall keep a 
fair record of their proceedings, and of 
guch other documents as may be comunit- 
ted tothem for the purpose. ~ 

-Anr. 1X. All the Officers, Boards, 
Missionaries and Agents appointed by the 
Convention, or by any of its Boards, shall 
be members of some regular church, in 
union with the clfurches composing this 
Convention. | 

Art. X. Missionaries appointed by 
any of the Boards -of this Convention, 
must, previous to their appointment, fur-, 
nish evidence of genuine piety, fervent 
zeal in their Master’s cause, and talents 
which fit them for the service for which 
they offer themselves. 

Arr. X{. The bodies and individuals 
composing this Convention, shall have 
the right to specify the object, or objects, 
to which their contributions shall be ap- 
plied. But when no such specification is 
made, the Convention will make the’ ap- 
propriation at its own discretion. 

Art. XII. ‘he Convention shall 
hold its meetings triennially, but extra 
meetings may be called by.the President, 
with the approbation of any one of the 
Boards of Managers. A majority of the 


attending delegates, shall form a quorum | 


for the transaction of business. 

Arr. XIIf. Any alterations which 
experience shall dictate, may be made in 
these articles, by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members present, at any triennial meet- 
ing of the Convention. —* 


Resolved, That the individuals, church- 
es, and other bodies, approving the Con- 
stitution of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, adopted by this body, be reconimend- 
ed to meet according to its provisions, for 
organization,.by members or delegates, 
onthe Wednesday after the first Lord’s 
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day in June, 1846, in “Richmond, Va.: 

And ‘that this Convention now proceed to 

the election of its Officers and Boards of. 

Managers, to continue in office until -said 

meeting. 
The following were chosen 


OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION. 


President.—Rev. Wm. B. Johnson, 
D: D., South Carolina. . -, 

. Vice Presidents.—1. Hon. Wilson: 
Lumpkin, Ga. 2. Rev. James B. Tay- 
lur, Va. 3.'Hon. A. Dockery. N. C. 
4. Rey. R. B. C. Howell, Tenn. 

Treasurer.—Dr..M. '¥. Mendenhall, 
Charleston, 8. C. : 

Secretaries. —J. Hartwell, Alabama, . 
James C. Crane, Richmond, Va. 

The above officers are also members of. 
each of the Boards of Managers. 


Board of Managers for Foreign Missions, 
located at Richmond, Va. 


President.—Jeremiah B. Jeter, Va. , 

Vice Presidents.—E. Ball, Va. W- 
Crane, Md.; R. Fuller, 8. C.. B. M. 
Sanders, Ge., E. Kingsford, D. C., I. 1's 
Hinton, La., T. Meredith, N. C., H. 
Malcom, Ky., C.K. Winston, Tenn , Te 
G. Blewit, Miss., W. H. Bayless, Arliys 


| B..Manly, Ala., J. McDonald, Fa.,. Re 


Hughes, Mo. 
Cor. Secretary.—C. D. Mallory. 
Rec. Secretary.—M. T. Sumner, 
Treasurer.—Arch'd Thomas. 
_ Auditor. —Chas.,T. Wortham. 
Managers.— A. B. Smith, R. Ryland, 
A. Snead, A. G. Wortham, W. H. Jor- 
dan, H. Keeling, J. Thomas, Jr., J. Snead, 
A. Fleet, Th. Hume, E.L.Magoon, Wm, 
H. Gwathmey, W.A. Baynham, J. Tale. 
man, Sr., T. W. Sydnor. ° ; 


Board of Managers for Domestic Missions, 
Located at Marion, Ala, | 


President.—Basil Manly, D. D., Ala. 

Vice Presidents —J. Wartwell, Ala., 
Geo. F. Adams, Md., O. B. Brown, DF 
U., T. Stringfellow, Va., S. Wait, N. C., 
J B. O'Neal, S. C., J. L. Dagg, Ga., 
W. C. Crane, Miss., James Whitsett, 
Tenn., J. B. Smith, La., H. S. Linton, 
Fla., W. C. Lincoln, Mo., W. C. Buck, 
Ky. 
“Cir Secretary.—J. L. Reynolds. 
Rec. Secrelary.—M. P. Jewett. 
T'reasurer.—Thomas Chilton. 
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_ Auditor—W.N. Wyatt. — 
| Managers.—E. D. King, S.'S. Sher- 
man, J. H. De Votie, W. W. Hornbuckle, 
L. Goree, A. Travis, D P. Bester, D. R. 
W. Mclver, J. B.. Miller, T. F. Curtis, 
-E. Baptist, H. Talbird, K.. Hawthorn, 
-L. Y. Tarrant, L. C. Tutt. 


Several other resolutions of a less gen- 
eral of important character were also 
adopted ; and the followingaddress, which 
is all for which, at present, we can find 
room. . 


THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION; 


Yo the Brethren in the United Slates; to the 
congregations connected with the respective 
churches; and to all candid men. 


A painful division has taken place in the 
‘missionary operations of the American 
Baptists. We would explain the origin, 
_the principles and the objects of that di- 
Vision,.or the peculiar circumstances in 
which the organization of the Southern 
Baptist Convention became necessary. 
_ Let not the extent of this disunion be 
exaggerated. At the present time it in- 
volves only the Foreign and Domestic 
Missions of the denomination. Northern 
and Southern Baptists are still brethren. 


They differ in no article of the faith. They’ 


are guided by the same principles of gos- 
pelorder. Fanatical attempts have indeed 
_been made, in some quarters, to exclude 
us of the South from christian fellowship. 
_ We do not retort these attempts; and be- 
‘lieve their extent to be comparatively lim- 
ited. Our christian fellowship is not, as 
we feel, a matter to be obtruded on any 
‘one. We abide by that of our God; his 
“dear Son, and all his baptized followers. 
The few ultra Northern brethren to whom 
we allude, must take what course they 
‘please. heir conduct has not influenced 
us in this movement. We do not regard 
the rupture as extending to foundation 
principles, nor can we think that the great 
body of our Northern brethren will so 
regard it. Disunion has proceeded, how- 
‘ever, deplorably far. .The first part of 
‘our duty is to show that its entire origin is 
with others. This is its history. 
~ J. The General Convention of the Bap- 
ust denomination of the United States wus 
‘composed of brethren from every part of 
the American Republic. Its Constitution 
_knews no difference between slaveholders 
and non-slaveholders. - Nor during the 


* 


of this. distinetion. 
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period of its existence, for the last thirt 
| P y 


years, basit, in practice, known any thing 
Both parties have con- 
tributed steadily and largely (if never ad- 
equately,) to those funds which are the 
basis of its constituency; both have yield- 
ed its office-bearers of all grades; its mis- 
sionaries and translators of God’s word ; 
its men of toils many, and of prayers not 
unavailing, abruad and at home.. The 
honored dead: of both these classes have 
walked in closest sympathy with each oth- 
er; anticipating in the Board room andin 
the Monthly Concert, that higher, but not 
holier union now in their case consumma- 
ted. Throughout the entire management 
of its early affairs, the whole struggle 
with its early difficulties, there was no 
breath of discord between them.» Its 
Richard Furman.and its Wim. Staughton, 
its Jesse Mercer and its Thomas Baldwin, 


led on the sacramental host shoulder to 


shoulder, and heart to heart. Their rival- 
ry being only in earnest efforts for a com- 
mon cause, their entire aversions and en- 
mities were directed with all the strength 
of their souls, against the common foe.— 
And to the last, did they not cherish the 


‘strong belief that they left no ether enmi- 


ties or aversions; no other rivalry to their 
successors ? , 

In particular, a special rule of the Con- 
stitution defines who may be missionaries, 


viz: ** Such persons only as are in full 


communion with some church in our de- 
nomination ; and who furnish satisfactory 
evidence of genuine piety, guod talents, 
and fervent zeal for the Redeemer’s cause." 
Now, while under this rule, the slavehoi- 
der, has been, in his turn, employed as a_ 
missfonary, it 1s not alleged that any 
othe® persons than those above described, 
have been appointed. Moreover, the im- 
portant post of a superiniendent of the 
education of native missionaries, has been 
assigned, with universal approbation, to 
the pastor of one of our largest slavehold- 
ing churches. 
But an evil hour arrived. Even our 
humble efforts in the conquest of the world 
to God, excited the accuser of our breth- 
ren to- cast discord among us; and in the 
last two ‘I'rienvial Conventions, slavery 
and anti-slavery men began to draw off 
on different sides. How did the nobler 
spirits on each side endeavor to meet this? » 
They proposed and carried almost unani¢ 
mously, the following explicit resolutions t 


“« Resolved, That in co-operating togeth- 
er, as members of this Convention, in the 


feet pullity. 
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work-of fordigi missions, we “disclaim all 


sanction, either expressed or ‘iniplied, 
whethér of slavery or anti-slavery ; but 


as individuals, we are free to express, and 


to promote, elsewhere; .our views on 
these stibjects, in 2 christian mianner and 
cage + iq agus ta 


Ohnir successors will find it difficult to 


“believe that so important and plain’ a de- 
claration had become, before ‘the close’ of. 


the first year of the. triennial period, ‘a per- 
n: Decemberlast, the: acting 
Board of the Convention, at Boston, adopt= 


ed a new - qualification for missi@naries, a. 
-new special.rule, viz: 


-that, tf any, ‘one 
who shall offer. himself for a missionary, 


having slaves, should insist: on retaining’ 


- them as his ‘property, they eould not -ap- 


point him.’ “*One thing i is certain,” they 
continue, “we could never be'a party. to 
any arrangement which ig tua a ppeas 


‘tion of slavery.”’:. 


men to mark. the date of this novel rle— 
the close of the ‘first ‘six . months .of* their 


- three years’ “power, a-date at which the 


compromise 1 resolution could scarcely have 
reached ‘our remoter. thission stations.. 
If usurpation had.been. intended, could “it 
have been more fitly timed ? .. An usurpa- 


_tion of ecclesiastical power. quite: foreign’ 


‘to our polity.” Such power. was’ assumed: 


' Boston Board knew 
- were from various quarters apprized of it.” 
“We, on the-other hand, did not move in, 


“tided tothe acting Board.” 


at a period when the aggrieved ‘ thous-. 
‘ands of Israel’ had, as‘it now appears, no‘ 
.practical remedy. Its obvions tendency 


was, either. our final subjugation to that 


‘power, or a serious interruption of the flow - 
~ ef Southern benevolence.. 


The latter was 
the far more ‘probable evil; and. the 
this well. * They 


the matter of a new organization, ‘until 
three’ liberal | states had refused to send 
northward any * more ‘contributions. Our, 
leaders. had chosen new rules. Thus came 


’ ‘war. within our gates: while the means: of 
war om the Seon enemy ‘were daily. 
,, vette 


BY this decision this Board had placed 
itself in direct opposition to’ the Constitu- 
tion of the Convention.’ 
given for this extraordinary and , unconsti- 


‘tution dictum being—that ‘the appointing 


power for wise and good purposes, ‘is con- 
On such a 


slight show of authority, this Board under- 
, took to declare that to be a disqualification 


sin one-who should offer himseif for a mis- 
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‘origin of this: movement. 
to characterizé the conduct. of eur North- 


-adopt that of the Apostle. 


'TILES.”?: 


our long cherished PoERSRIE. and confedes’ 


that our :Northern :bréthren were dealt 


-and réverse the’ ‘obnoxious interdict. ‘Alas! 


The only reason | 
resolve, expressing. sympathy with, th 


Baptist Convention, it remains then to be 
stated, are ‘conservative ; while they 
also, a as..we trusts, equitable and liberal. 


Dour 


‘sionary, whiteby the. ‘Convéltion had! said 
‘shall nol be a: disqualifi cation. ; 
expressly given its sanction to.anti slavery 
opinions, and impliedly fixed its condem+ 


Athad also. 


nation on slavery; although the’ Conven- 
tion had: said that. “*néither” should be 
done.. And further, it forbade those who. 


shall apply for a missionary appointment. 
to ““express and promote elsewhere” their: 


views on the subject of slavery i ins a right 
‘¢manner and spirit,” when the Conven- 
tion declared they ‘‘ were.free” to do so. 
These brethren, thus acted: upon a senti- 
ment they have failed to prove—That 
slayery is, in’ all circumstances, . sinful, 

Whereas'their own solenin resolution in 
the last’ Convention, (their’s as much as 
our’s) ‘left us free to promote slavery. Was 
not this leaving us free, and in a Chris- 
tran spirit and .manxér” to promote that 
which in their hearts, and according to the: 
present showing of their conduct, they res 


| gard as a sin? 
We pray. our Hreutieen: and all, candid ii 


Enough, perhaps, has Been, said. of the : 
‘Were we asked’ 
ern brethren in one short phrase, we should: 
Tt was ‘ror! 


s 


BIDDING: US..to speak: UNTO. THE GEN- 
Did this. deny us no’ priyilege ? 
Did it not obstruct us, lay a, kind of Rom-' 
ish intérdict upon usin the. discharge’ of an: 
imperative duty; °a duty to which the 
ehurch.has ‘béen, after. the: lapse. of ages, 
awakened universally and: successfully ; 
a duty. the-very object, and only object, of 


ration! 
.And this-would seem: the place to: states 


with as brethren to the last moment. . Se+ 
véral of our churches cherished ‘the hope 
that by means of remonstrance: and eX- 
postulation, through ibe last Annual Meét- 
ing of.the Board of Managers at Provi- 
dence, the Acting Board might be brought 
Ag feel the grievous wrong they had inflict 

. The Managing Board was therefore 
Credo aialye and’ respectfully addressed 
on the subject, and was entreated to revisé 


the results, were—conteriptuous silence as 
to the: application made ;.and ‘a deliberate 


Acting Board, and a IT aRineaeE to ust 
tain them.:. ,«) ° 
IE. ‘he. PrinciPLes of the: ‘Souihea 


are 
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They propose to do the Lord’s work in 
the way our fither’s did it. Its title de- 
signaies at once its origin, and the simple, 
i abiding of the South on the ground 
from which it has been so unconstitution- 
ally and unjustly attempted to eject us. 
We have but inquired for ‘* the old paths” 
of missionary operations; ‘asked’ for, 
and attempted to restore the practically 
* good way.” The Constitution we adopt 
is precisely that of the original union; that 
in connexion with which, throughout bis 
missionary life, Adoniram Judson has 
lived, and under which Ann Judson and 
Boardman have died. We recede from it 
ho single step. We have constructed for 
Our basis no new creed; acting in this 
matter upon a.Baptist aversion for all 
ereeds but the Bible. We use the very 
terms, as we uphold the true spirit and 
great object of the late ‘‘ General Conven- 
tion of the Baptist denomination of the 
United States.”’. It is they who wrong us 
that have receded.. We have receded nei- 
ther from the Constitution, nor from any part 
of the original ground on which we met 
them in this work. And if, we ask in 
parting, the original and broad Bible 
ground of confederation were not equita- 
ble, how came it so noblysand so long to 
be acted upon? If equitable, why depart 
from it? 

We claim to have acted in the premi- 
ses, with liberality towards our Northern 
brethren. ‘Thrust from the common plat- 
form of equal rights, between the Northern 
and Southern churches, we have but re- 
fonstructed that platform. Content with 
it, we adhere to it, and reproduce it, as 
road enough for us and for them. Have 
they thrust us off?.. We retain but one 
feeling in the case. That we will not 
practically leave it on any account : much 
ess in obedience to such usurped authori- 
fy, or in deference to such a manifest 
oreach of trust as is here involved. A 
oreach of covenant that looks various ways 
“heavenward and earthward. For we 
“epeat, THEY WOULD FORBID US To speak 
mio THE GeENTILES. The Jerusalem 
thurch, then, must be regathered at the 
suspected Samaria, or at some new centre 
if operations, like Antioch. ‘‘ One thing 
$ certain’—We must go everywhere 
Preaching the word. ‘* We can never be 
t party to any arrangement” for monopo- 
zing the gospel: any arrangement which 
ike that of the Autocratical Interdict of 
he North, would first drive us from our 
xeloved colored people, of whom they 
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prove that they know nothing compara- 
tively, and from the much-wronged Abo- 
rigines of the country ;—and then cut us 
cif from the whitening fields of the heath- 
en harvest-labor; to which by cogent 
appeals and solemn prayers, they have so 
often protested that, without us, they were 
inadequate. | 

III. Our ossects, then, are the exten- 
sion of the Messiah’s kingdom, and the 
glory of our God. Not disunion with any 
of his people; not the upholding of any 
form of human policy, or civil righis; but 
God’s glory, and Messiah’s increasing 
reign ; in the promotion of which, we find 
no necessity for relinquishing any of our 
civil rights. We will never interfere with 
whatis Cesar's:* We will not compromit 
what is Gop’s. 

These objects will appear in detail on 
the face of our Constitution, and in the 
proceedings which accompany this ad- 
dress. ‘They are distributed, at present, 
between’ two acting Boards for Foreign 
and Domestic Missions, having their 
respective seats at Richmond, Va., and 
Marion, Ala. We sympathise with the 
Macedonian cry from every part of the 
heathen world,—with the low moan, for 
spiritual aid, of the four millions of half- 
stifled Red Men, our neighbors; with the 
sons of Ethiopia among us, stretching forth 
their hands of supplication for thé gospel, 
to God and all his people,—and we have 
shaken ourselves from the night mare 
of a six years’ ‘strife about words .to no 
profit,” for the profit of these poor, perish- 
ing and precious souls. Our language to 
all America, and to all christendom, if 
they will hear us, is ‘* come over,’’ and for 
these objects, as ye love souls, and the di- 
vine Saviour of souls, ‘help us.”? We 
ask help at this juncture for nothing else. 
We have had more talk than work about 
these objects too long. We have waited 
quite too long for the more learned and ~ 
gifted, and opulent, and worthy, to lead 
our way toward these objects; and we have 


* Tt was not dwelt upon in the Augusta Con- 
vention—we do not recollect its being named, 
but it is too stringent a fact in the case to be 


‘here omitted,—that one of the missionaries, with 


whom the Acting Board, and Board of Managers 

can sympathise, we presume, and whom they 

sustain (we hope, however, not in this particular 
act, but they have in no way openly protested 

against it)——-Brother Mason has actually remit- 

ted money to the United States to aid in assist- 

ing slaves to ‘‘run away from their masters,” a» 
felony. by the Statrte Law of several States, 
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shortened debate upon them to get to bu- 
siness. Our eyes and hearts are turned 
with feelings of parental fondness to Bur- 
mah andthe Karens; with a zeal in which 
we are willing to be counselled by God 
and all considerate men, (but by none else) 
to the continent of Africa, and her perni- 
cious fountains of idolatry, oppression and 
blood; but yet more, with unutterable 
hope and thankfulness, to China and her 
providentially opened ports, and teeming 
thirsty millions. Among us, inthe South, 
we have property, which we will offer to 
the Lord and his cause, in these .channels 
—some prudence with which we would 
have our best wisdom * to dwell; and pro- 
fessions of a piety which we seek to have 
increased and purified, like that of the first 
Baptist churches, when they had * rest ; 
and walking in the fear of the Lord, and 
in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were 
multiplied.” 

In parting with beloved brethren and old 
co-adjutors in this cause, we could weep. 
and have wept, for ourselves and for them ; 
but the season, as well of weeping as of 

‘vain jangling, is, we are constrained to 
believe, just now past. For years the 
pressure of men’s hands has been upon us 
far too heavily. Our brethren have pres- 
sed upon every inch of our privileges and 
our sacred rights—but this shall only urge 
our gushing souls to yield proportionately 
of their renewed efforts to the Lord, to 
the church universal, and to a dying world; 
even as water pressed from without rises 
but the more within. Above all, the 

‘mountain pressure of our obligations to 
God, even our own God; to Christ and Him 
crucified ; and to the personal and social 
blessings of the Holy Spirit and his influ- 
ences, shall urge our little streams of the 
water of life to flow forth; until every 
wilderness and desolate place within our 

reach (and what extent of the world’s 
wilderness, wisely considered is not within 
our reach ?) ‘shall be glad”—even at this 
passing calamity of division; and the 
deserts of unconverted human nature ‘ re- 
joice and blossom as the rose.”’ 


By order of the Convention, 


WM. B. JOHNSON, D.D. 


Augusta, Ga., 12th May, 1845. 


# 


* Prov. viii. 12. 
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STATE CONVENTION ANNIVERSARIES. 


Several of these convocations have been 
held in the latter part of May, and in June. 
We insert brief notices of such as have 
published their doings in season to reach 
us, and will notice the remainder when 
they come to hand. 


Georgia Baptist Convention, was held at 
Forsyth, May 16th-19th inclusive. The 
usual delegations from Associations, Mis- 
sionary Societies, and Churches, were pre- 
sent, and the proceedings seem to have 
been conducted with spirit and harmony, 
The editor of the Christian Index states 
that the amount of funds sent up to the 
Convention this year was smaller than 
usual; amounting to nearly twelve hun- 
dred dollars for different evangelical ob- 
jects. This of course is but a small part 
of what has been paid by Georgia Baptists 
for these objects the past year; as is cer- 
tain from the fact that more than three 
thousand dollars have been received by the 
Home Mission’and Am. and For. Bible 
‘Societies alone, from Georgia the last year. 
The formation cf the Southern Baptist 

Yonvention was warmly approved; as 
were the Indian Mission Association, the 
interests of the Baptist ehurch in New Or- 
leans, and the religious instruction of the 
colored race in that state. Much time 
and careful deliberation seem to have been 
devoted to the cause of education, and the 
interests of Mercer University, and its the- 
ological department. Next meeting in 
Macon, Friday before third Sunday i9 
May, 1846. 4 


Ohio Anniversaries, were held at Zanes- 
ville, one week later than those above 
mentioned in Georgia. They indicated 
union, vigor, and progress. ‘I'he whole 
amount contributed by Ohio Baptists for 
Education, For. and Home Missions, the 
Bible Society, and State Convention, 
amounts to about sixteen thousand dollars. 
The meeting in Lehalf of the Bible cause, 
and that for Foreign Missions, are parti¢- 
ularly mentioned as of extraordinary in- 
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terest. This youthful state is now going 
forward with giant strides. May her 
eourse always be steadily onward and up- 
ward, Next meeting at Lebanon. 


Boston Anniversaries, occurred the fol- 
lowing week. We had expected a con- 
densed account of them from our.N. En- 
gland associate, but it has not been receiv- 
ed. by the ample details furnished in the 
religious newspapers, we gather the im- 
pression that just about the ordinary 

amount of interest was this year mani 
fested in them: The N. England S. 8. 
Union seems to be holding on its career of 
increasing, unobtrusive usefuiness ; while 
our old friend, the Northern Baptist Edu- 
cation Society, gives ominous indications 
of decay or dissolution. Some spirited 
meetings and resolutions on the Foreign 
Mission interest are also noticed; and we 
see that an elaborate speech by a member 
of the Acting Board, an eminent lawyer, 
is particularly referred to, and its publica- 
tion, as written out by himself, is pro- 
_ mised. 


~~ The Virginia Anniversaries, were this 
-year held in Lynchburg, occupying the 
days preceding and following the first 
Lord’s day in June. Though the number 
‘in attendance, from several causes, was 
| not as large as usual, yet.an excellent spirit 
‘was manifested, ‘The preaching, the re- 
| ports, and the discussions all indicated 
‘deep religious feeling, which it is delight- 
‘ful to witness and to participate. The first 
\ place is assigned to the Virginia and For. 
Bible Society. Some solicitude was natu- 
‘tally felt as to the course which this im- 
portant auxiliary would adopt, in the new 
» and unexpected position assumed by other 
organizations. A large committee was 
/ raised to consider this question, and we 
\must make room for their report, which 
appears to have been adopted with cordial 
-ananimity. 


The committee on changes in the Con- 
stitution, made the following report by 
their chairman, ‘Elder A. M. Poindex- 
ter: 
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“ The committee to whom it was refer- 
red to report whether the organization of 
the Southern Baptist Conve ntion required 
any. and if any what, changes in the con- 
stitution and operations of the Society, beg 
leave to recomimend the adoption of the 
following resolution, viz: . | 


Resolved, That this Society still cher- 
ishes confidence in the integrity of the Am. 
and Foreign Bible Society, and deems 
it expedient to continue auxiliary thereto.” 


* Your Committee will briefly state 
the reasons which induced them to pre- 
sent this recommendation : : 

“The events which brought into being 
the American and Foreign Bible Society 
appear to have been a plain indication of 
the will of God, that the Baptists of the 
United States should combine their efforts 
and their means, to give, uncorrupt and 
entire, his word to the nations. So strong 
was the conviction of this truth, at the 
time, that it was made the basis of exten- 
sive and successful appeals tothe denomi- 
nation. Now, we think, that when the di- 
vine pleasure in reference to any object 
has been indicated by his Providence, such 
indication is to be. unhesitatingly followed, 
until subsequent events shall counteract 
its direction. But havesuch counter-indi- 
cations In reference to this matter been 
given? Where are they to be found? In 
the action of the Boards of the Convention 
and Home Mission Society? heir ac- 
tion does not, affect the character or the 
course of the Bible Society. In the state 
of public sentiment in the north? But 
this is known to be decidedly favorable to 
continued co-operation in the Bible Socie- 
ty. and a kindred institution. In the de- 
sire of our brethren? We are confident 
that while there are some of our brethren 
who think division desirable, by far the 
larger portion of them decidedly prefer. 
union, so Jong as it can be amicably and 
honorably maintained. 

‘«'Phere has been nothing in the action 
of the Bible Society demanding separation. 
It has adhered strictly to the constitution, 
and we confidently cherish the belief that 
it will thus continue to do. The President 
of the Bible Society, (an influential and 
punctual member of the Board,) was the 
chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Home Mission Society, which place he 
has resigned. Under these circumstances, 
would it be right for us to withdraw from 
the Bible Society ? ‘ 

‘The connexion formed between our 
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churches, north and south, by our general 
Societies, the intercourse thus brought 
about among brethren of distant and differ- 
ent sections of our country, have been of 
incelculable benefit to our churches, anda 
source of unspeakable’ pleasure to those 
who have participated in that intercourse. 
This connexion in the Missionary Socie- 
ties is now sundered. Are we prepared 
to sever the last links which bind us to- 
gether? Are we prepared to say that the 
Baptists of the north and the south shall no 
more meet as one, for the great purpose of 
giving God’s word to the dwellers on 
earth? No! If this result should ever 
come, be it for others, not for us, to bring 
it about. Itfit should hereafter be the case 
that either the Bible Society, or its Board, 
depart from the independent and consistent 
course which they have heretofore pursu- 
ed, or should the meeting of the Society 
become the arena of strife and contention, 
then it will be our duty to withdraw from 
them. But why anticipate evils which 
may never occur? Who can say but 
‘that the continuance of union in this Soci- 
ety may be the means of awakening 
christian feeling, and calling into action 
christian principles, to overcome the causes 
of disunion, which now are afflicting us?” 


The cause of education, For. and Home 


Missions, and the Publication and S. 8S. } 


School interest received the usual amount 
of consideration. ‘T'o the Boards just elect- 
ed by the Southern Baptist Convention for 
the prosecution of For. and Home Miss- 
ions, the aid of our Virginia brethren was 
fully pledged, and we doubt not they will 
redeem that pledge most faithfully. Next 
meeting in Richmond. | 


Connecticut Anniversaries were held in 
New London, the second week in June, and 
were well attended. The amount raised 
in the state for the various benevolent ob- 
jects recognised by the Convention the last 
year, exceeds $10,500 dollars. If to this 
were added the amount raised for Educa- 
tion, which is embraced in a distinct cor- 
poration, and other items not embraced by 
the Convention, the whole would doubtless 
exceed an average of one dollar for each 
communicant in the churches. This is 
comparatively ‘‘ well done.” May other 


states emulate so laudable an example.— 


THE STRICKEN PASTOR, 


(Juxy 


Strong sympathy was evinced with our 
Foreign Mission Board in its present em- 
barrassments, and measures set on foot 
for paying their portion of the 40,000 dol- 
lar debt. ; 

The next session is to be held with the 
2d Baptist church in Hartford, the Tues- 
day before the second Wednesday in June, | 
1846. 


For the Baptist Memorial. 


THE STRICKEN PASTOR. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. DENISON. 


Deal gently with our sire, O, God, 
Deal gently with our sire, , 

O, touch him softly with thy rod, 
And with affliction’s fire. — 


Has he not crossed life’s dreariest dell, 
To sow thy gospel’s field ; 

And fought and won thy battles well, 
Where Satan’s legions wheeled 7 


‘Through summer’s heat, through winter's | 


cold, 
In darkness and in storm, 
He in thy service has grown old, 
And bowed his manly form. 


And now, when stricken by thy hand, 
O, keep that hand still nigh, 

T’o beckon some angelic band, 
To cheer him from on high. 


Restore him to his flock again, 
And to his household shrine ; 
Still let him plant on earth’s broad plain 
Thy messages divine. 


We would uphold his sinking head 
With love’s untired embrace ; 
O, Saviour !.on his spirit. shed rt || 

he droppings of thy grace. 


Deal gently with our sire, O, God, 
Deal gently with our sire ; 

O, touch him softly with thy rod, 
And with affliction’s fire. 


‘re 
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HISTORY OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH IN 
SWANSEA, MASS. 


By Rev. ABraAt Fisuer, Pastor. 


¢ 


Part I.—Embracing about 50 years. 


As this is the first Baptist Church formed 
in Massachusetts, and as the circumstan- 
‘ces of its origin were in many respects 
‘peculiar, it seems desirable that its history 
‘should be imbodied and handed down to 
“posterity. As this church has, as will be 
seen, a connexion with the Baptist church 
*in Swansea, in the Principality of Wales, 
it will be necessary to go back to a period 
- before the organization of that church. 

' It is supposed that there were many 
friends of Christ in Wales from the earliest 
/times; but after the Reformation they great- 
iy increased. About 200 years ago, the 
bd, ord raised up several men of great power, 

who preached with much snecess.. ‘These 
»men were persecuted, being shut up in pri- 
*son, fined, and in many other ways har- 
vassed and impeded in their holy work ; 
but many people were turned to the Lord. 
» About this time the Baptists began to form 
themselves into distinct churches. Before 
Rat they were mostly connected with 
-others. Among the men whom the Lord 
raised up as his witnesses in Wales, was 
»Rev. John Myles, the founder of this 
eehurch. Mr. Myles began his ministry in 
the south part of Wales, about 1645; and 
“became eminent inthatcountry.* He ap- 
pears to have preached in various places 
swith much success till 1649, when he was 
Hinstrumental in) raising up a church in 
~Swansea,in South Wales. This took place 
eduring the first year of the Protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwel!. Whilst the government 
- 2 : 3 
Bota * History of W. Bap., p. 33. 
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was in his hands, all dissenters were indul- 
ged in full enjoyment of liberty of con- 
science. The result of this liberty was, that 
religion prevailed. This church was great- 
ly prospered, so that in 10 or 12 years, be- 
tween 200 and 300 souls were added to it. 
There were several branches where wor- 
ship was maintained. ‘lo meet the calis 
of the church, several ministers were raised 
up. A regular discipline was maintained, 
and a correspondence was carried on with 
eburches in London, Dublin, and several 
other places. ‘The letters addressed to the 
church in Swansea, are recorded in our 
book of church records. Mr. Myles, the 
pastor, had a high standing among the 
churches and ministers. The author of 
the History of the Welsh Baptists says, 
‘He was one of the greatest advocates 
fer close communion in the Principality 


in his times, and the leading minister of 


the Baptist. denomination in Wales.”’* 
He made special efforts to extend his views 
of the terms of communion with much 
success. 
be on the records of the Baptist church in 
Abergavenny. There is also another letter 
directed to that church still on the same 
records. ‘*[n 1651, he was sent as the 
representative of all the Baptist churches 
in Wales, to the Baptist Ministers’ Meet- 
ing at Glaziers’ Hall, London, with a fet- 
ter, giving an account of the peace, union, 
and increase of the Baptist churches.”* 
From advice received there, many new 
churches were formed in Wales, greatly 
by his instrumentality. Under Cromwell 
he seems to have accepted a support from 
government, and his place was registered 
as thus supported. When after the death 


— 


* Page 33. 


A letter on this subject is said ta 


ty 
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of Cromwell, Charles II. ascended the 
throne, all ministers in the churches suppor- 
ted by public funds, were required to con- 
form to the established religion. 
the Episcopal, and all others were in effect 
silenced. The result of this cruel order, 
made by one of the vilest kings that ever 
sat on a throne, drove 2000 of the best 
ministers out of their places, because they 
could not conscientiously conform. Among 
these nonconformist ministers was the 
founder of this church. As he was a 
conspicuous man he was probably more 
cruelly persecuted than some others, so 
that. he came to the determination to leave 
his country, and fly to the new world. This 
was atime of terror, and ministers were 
obliged to fly where they could, while the 
churches were scattered. In this state of 
things, some of the church at Swansea 
came over with their pastor; and with 
them they brought their: records. The 
names of those added from 1649 to 1660, 
are recorded in the book with their places of 
residence, and the time of their entering 
the church. There seems to be 48, who 
were members when the record began in 
1650; these, or a part of them, were pro- 
bably constituent members. Why these 
records should have been brought over 
cannot now be told. The earma hek of 
members that came with Mr. Myles, was 
small, so that this church appears to be 
only abranch of that in Wales. ‘T’hese 
records might be of more use to the old 


church, as they contain much information, 


in relation to its proceedings from 1649 
to 1660, 

Our venerable historian, Backus, says 
that extracts from these records were sent 
over to Mr. Thomas, of Leominster, for 
his use, and were in all probability used 
by him in his history of the Welsh Bap- 
lists.* Of this, we of course, have no cer- 
tain knowledge. It has been supposed that 
these records were written in Welsh, but 
Ishould think that could not be true. Ican 
suppose no possible reason why these re- 
cords should now be in English. Mr. Ben- 
edict says that these records werein Welsh, 
but as far as I can find, Backus does not 
say so, and the strong presumption is that 
they were originally written in English, 
probably by Mr. Myles. 

Those persons who came over with Mr: 
M., were Nicholas Tanner, Obadiah Bow- 
en, John Thomas and others; but one only 
of them is among the signers to the cave- 


* Ben. Hist. of the Bap., vol. 1, p. 424. 
t Backus’s Ch. Hist., vol. 3, p. 143. 
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This was. 


they gained adherents. 
ernment of Cromwell they had been per- 
‘mitted to enjoy that liberty of conscience — 
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nant of this elurch oe it was first 
formed. Others of these:names are found 
on the early records of the town. Some 
might at first have been scattered, who 
afterwards came into the church. ‘The 


‘name of Thomas was long in this body 


as it was in the church at Swansea, 10 
Wales. The act of Uniformity, which 
ejected Mr. M., passed in 1662, and Mr, 
Myles came to this country in 1663. Of 
the circumstances of ‘his departure from ~ 
Wales, or of his arrival in this country, ~ 
we are in entire darkness. The first — 
knowledge we have of bim in’ America, 

finds him in Rehoboth. Here he found’ ’ 
such. as were either favorable to baptist 
sentiments, or were actually Baptists, be-— 
sides those he brought with him. These ~ 
materials he gathered together and consti-_ 
tuted them into a church. This body was’ 
formed at the house of John Butterworth, 
the number was seven, their names were _ 
John. Myles, pastor, James Brown, Nich- — 
olas Tanner, Joseph Carpenter, John ~ 
Butterworth, Eldad Kingsley, and Benja- ¢ 
min Alby. Although the sentiments of © 

the Baptists had never been popular, yet 

they had long occupied the attention of 

men, and whenever they had not been ac-_ 
tually crushed by the strong arm of power,* 
Under the gov- | 


~ mace 


for which they had long sighed—the result _ 
was that great numbers became favorable — 
to their sentiments. This leaven found : 
its way into New-England, and occasioned ; 
great uneasiness to the government: -and | 
the churches. - J 
There was an attempt to form a Baptist | 


church at Weymouth, in 1639; but the 


design was defeated by the interference of 
the magistrates, and those who were con=_ 
cerned in the attempt were scattered. As 
Rehoboth was settled from Weymouth, 
this leaven might have been extended 
there, as higher notions of religious liberty” 
prevailed in that town from the very be~" 
ginning, than in: most other places. Mr, 
John Brown, a principal man in town 
and an Assistant in the Plymouth Colony, 
was utterly opposed to all coercion in mite 
ters of religion. It seems that Mr. New- 
man, the first Congregationalist’ minister, 


though on thé whole a good man, was 
somewhat irascible and rather. domineer-— 
ing, Such a temper was little fitted to 
smother the fire that of itself-was just’ 
ready to burst forth. ‘Some. of his = 
plinary proceedings . were unpleasant, t© 
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Obadiah Holmes. and eight eineey? who 
withdrew and set up ‘a meeting by.them- 
“selves, i in- 1649, .At first they” might not 
have thought of becoming ‘Baptists, but, 


‘being separated | from those about them,. 


; ‘aud’ being contiguous to Prov idence, they 


“were led t to Become. sich, and soon were. 


" baptized. and .-became members of Mr. 
‘Clarke’s:-church at Newport.. Mr.-New- 


“man.and his church 'then excom municated | 
(See His. Rehoboth, p. 205—Ben.. 


“them. — 
vol..1,.p. 4253 also Backus, pp. 352, 354.) 
ae” The. proceedings of these’ dissenters 


drew upon them the dipleastire of the pre-_ 
_vailing denomination and the government. 
displeasure~ the concern was. 


finder this 
‘crushed, but left an influence which i is felt 
to this day. 


It was in 1651, that Mr.° 
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. Clarke, of . Newport,. and Mr.: Holmes, ’ 


with Mr.. Crandal, 
preaching and. worshipping God. with some 
of. their brethrén. in. Lynn, and were con- 
~ demned by the Court at Boston to: suffer 
the penalty of fines or Whippings.. .On this 


- sentence Obadiah Holmes received thirty 


lashes with a three-corded’ whip, inflicted 
to the utmost severity: -(See Ben. vol. 1, 
“pp. 364,.380.. Hist. of Rehoboth, pp. 206 
—207. hifackus: vol. 1.) 
“Soon after.this, Mr. Holmes went from 
- Rehoboth to Newport, ‘and became pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, as successor 
“1a Mr. Clarke, in 1652. .Several of those 


who had. associated. with him ‘in Rehoboth 
He lived to: 


“went with him to Newport. 
‘be 76. years old, and died Oct. 16, 1682, 


‘ahd’ was’ buried in: his own field, leaving 


‘eighit children that weré ‘highly respectable 
‘and useful in life. 
“Rehoboth, p. 207,—Bayles’ Hist. of Plym. 
Colony.’ Those who remained, it appears 


“were ready to receive Mr. Myles and his: 


brethren. Of the.seven who were constit- 
‘uent meimbers of this’ church, Nicholas 
Tanner only came with Mr. Myles, the 


were taken up for’ 


‘Ben. as above, Hist. of 
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\thoke and ‘the members of this’ little 


church were fined, each five pounds for - 


‘setting up a public meeting .without the 


knowledge and approbation of the’ Court. 
to the disturbance of the peace of the place ; 
orderéd to desist from their meeting for the 
space of a month, and advised to remove 
their meéting to some other place where 
they, might not prejudice . any 
church. *” Ben. vol. ahi. Chen oto ad 
Upon. this order and advice, -Mr.. Myles 
and his church removed to New-Meadow’ 
Neck, a place south of Rehoboth, which is 
now Barrington. This place. was: not’ 
then embraced in any town. - At first it 
is ‘probable that, they only removed their 
Theeting, as. permission: was . afterward 


given. to Mr. Myles to purchase land and 


reside in Rehoboth, (See Bayles’ Hist. of - 
Plym. Col.) and at last some.of the mem>, 
bers ownéd property in that town. They | 


|. appear to have erected a meeting house 


“rest, for. auglit that appears'to the contrary," 


were in Rehoboth when he arrived. James 
Brown: ‘Wasson. (0 | John. Brown, a. man 
conspicuous in his day.*. The.son as well 
“as the father, was many: years an Assistant 
“in'the’ Plymouth Colony,. and was highly 
useful in’ various circumstances: ‘The 
“place of John’ Bitterworth’s residence at. 
‘ the’ time. the church .was formed at it, is 
eae to-have been near the cove in 
scekonk. As ’soon as it was-known that : 
this. body was organized, and’ were main- 
taining. the ordinances of-religion, ‘the or- 
thodox churches of the colony solicited the 
“Court to interpose - its influence against 


* 
, : 


located, 


lt 


not long after they ‘began to hold’ their 


meetings ‘without the. bounds: of Rehoboth. 


This house: stood a féw rods south of the, 
south line of Rehoboth, on the road lead-: 
ing to ‘the house. of the late.Mr. Squire | 
Allen, about 15 or 20 rods from the main 
road leading from Warren to Seekonk and. 
Priviteace: 


from Warren hnorth- west ; about 23 miles . 


from the present meeting house about west. . 


The house that. stood on this spot was, in’ 


all probability small and cheap, and was ° 
| placed there so as to get out of Rehoboth, 


From its location as it appears now, no one 
would think it ever had been or would Le’ 
the place. for a meeting house. . It seems 
probable that-after the meéting house was 
the members of the-chiurch and 
others friendly to thé interest located them- 
selves in the same neighborhood ; and this 
probability is ‘strengthened by the fact thar 


there are the appearances of cellats in ~ 


several places ih this vicinity now entirely 
vacated. Mr. Myles’ house was about a 
mile anda half north east, near. Myles’ 
Bridge, at what.is now Barneyville.. It 
has ‘been supposed that the first meeting ’ 
house of this chureh was located at Kel. . 
ly’s bridge opposite Warren. So Mar,’ 
Backus and others have ‘stated it, but I 
| have reasons for believing they were wholly | 
mistaken about it. The. light which has— 
led me to. state what I lave above, is deri- » 
ved from a manuscript book owned by the . 


Hon. Levi Haile, of Warren,.w hich gives © 


a full record of the proceedings of the 


town for about: fifty years from its incor-~ 


other 2: 


‘This site of the first: meeting — 
-house of this chutch is about three miles 


a 
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poration, with nrany notes not found in ‘the 
town records, of great value. | 
ceedings are also much more full. By 
these records, it appears that from 1675 to 
1680, the question was agitated whether the 
meeting house should. be removed to Kel- 
ly’s Bridge or Ferry, as it then was, A 
vote was passed ai one time to do it, but 
without any reconsideration of that vote, 


about 1679, a vote was passed to erect a 


new meeting house at the lower end of 
New Meadow Neck, which vote was car- 
ried into effect. After having ascertained 


that these movements had beoh made, | 


found that a tradition existed amongst some 


of the people of this place that a meeting 


‘house once stood somewhere in the neigh- 


borhood where I have located it. At length 
T found a man who showed me the very 
spot that had been pointed out to him by 
an uncle long since dead, where.a meeting 
house once stood. This to my mind set- 


tled the question where the first meeting 
‘house ef this church was built. 


This spot 
is now'near the west endof Swansea. As 
this was the first Baptist meeting house of 
the first Baptist church in Massachusetts, I 
have been careful to find out and give the 
true history of it. This house was proba- 


bly erected before the grant of a town. 


In the year 1667, the Plymouth Ceurt, 
according to the encouragement previously 
given, granted to the first founders of this 
church, with others, a grant of a town to 
be called Swansea. 

. Itis proper here to insert the original 


grant as contained in the first book of town’ 


‘records, page 2d. 


A true copy of the grant of this Townslrip 
of New Swansea, ‘lying on Record at the 
Court of New Plymouth. \ 

1667. _ 

Whereas, Liberty hati been formerly 
granted by the Court. of the Jurisdiction 
of New Plymouth, unto Captain Thomas 
Willet and his neighbors of. Wonnamoiset, 
to become a Tow uship there if they should 
see good, and that lately the said Capt. 
Willet, and Mr. Myles, and others their 
neighbors have:requested of the Court that 
they may be ‘a Township there. or near 
there about, and likewise to have granted 
unto them such parcels of land as might 
be accommodate’ thereunto not disposed 
of to other townships; this. Court ‘have 


granted unto them all such |: ands that ly« eth 


between the salt water bay and covering 
Taunton River, viz. all the land between 
the salt water and river, and the bounds of 


The pro-" 
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| settled as a foundation on which to act, 


Y determine aby such contrevrsey. 


| shortly after the grant of this township 
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. Taunton and Rehoboth not ‘birciudicbien 
any man’s particular interest, and foras- — 
much as Rehoboth hath meadow land — 
within the lineof Wannamoiset and Wan- 
mamoiset hath lands within the line of 
Rehoboth, lying near the south line of 
Rehoboth; if the two Townships cannot 
agree about them amongst themselves the | 
Court reserves it within their power to A 


The Court hath appointed Capt. 


L6GF ¢ Thomas Willett, Mr. Paine, Sen., 


Mr. Brown, John Allen, and John Butter- © 
- worth, to vane the trust of admittance of © 
Ga inhabitants in said Town, and to 
have the disposal of the land therein, and ~ 

ordering the other affairs of said ‘Town. 
The Court do allow and approve thatthe | 


1 


Township. granted unto Capt. Thomas 
Willett, and others his neighbors at Wan- 
namoiset, and parts adjacent, shall hence- 
forth be called and known by the name of 
Swansea. 

The entries above are a copy taken out 
of the Court Records at Plymouth. 

NATHANIEL CLARKE, Sec’y. 


In (645 Mr. John Brown had purchased 
Wannamoiset Neck, which had been laid 
off to him and his heirs. At the time of © 
the grant of this town, Mr. Brown: was _ 
dead, but his son James and others whe — 
were heirs, were alive and had possession 
of that part of the new town... The rest — 
was under the supervision of a committee. 
At the head of this committee: was sh Las 
Willett. . 

- In commencing the ieabeus of the new- © 
ly granted town, the following things were 


- 
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found in town records, Ist-vol. p. 3 aiden) 
“Whereas, Capt. Thomas Willett, 


made the three following proposals unto 
those who were with him, by. the. Court at 
Plymouth empowered for the admission of 
inhabitants, and of granting of lots, viz. 
‘‘!, That no, erroneous person’ be.ad- 
mitted into-the township as an inhabitant, 
or sojourner. . 
“2, That no man of any evil behavior, ° ; 
as coitentious persons, &c., be admitted. 
‘¢3. That none may be admitted that 
may become a charge to the.place.” 
‘The church here gathered and assem- 
bling, did thereupon make the. following 
address unto the said Capt. Willett, and: 
his associates, the trustees aforesaid. 
“We being engaged with you, factind tg 


ed 
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ing to.our capacity) in: the carrying on-of 
a township, according to the grant given 
us by the Honored Court, and desiring to 
lay such a foundation thereof as may ef- 
fectually tend to Ged’s glory, our future 
peace and coinfort, and the real benefit of 
such as shall hereafter join with us herein, 
as also to prevent all.future jealousies and 
causes of dissatisfaction or disturbance in 
so good a work, do in relation to the three 
proposals,made by eur much honored 
Capt. Willett, humbly present to your 
serious consideration (before. we further 
proceed therein) that the said proposals 
may be consented to and subseribed by all 
and every town man under the following 
explications. 

‘‘ That the first proposal relating to non- 
admission of erroneous persons may be 
only ,understoed under the explicaticns 
following, viz: of such as hold damnable 
heresies inconsistent with the faith of the 
gospel, as to deny the Trinity or any per- } 
son therein, the Deity, or sinless humani- 


ty of Christ, or the union of both natures | 


in hima, or his full satisfaction to the divine 
justice by. his active and passive obedi- 
ence for all his elect, or his resitrrection, 
ascension to ert intercession, or. his 
second personable coming to judgment; or 
else to deny the truth or divine authority 
of any part of the canonical scriptures, or 


the resurrection of the dead, or to main- 


tain any meritof works, consubstantiation, 
transubstantiation, giving divine adoration 
to any creature or any other anti- cliristian 
doctrine, thereby directly. opposmg ihe 
priestly prophetical or kingly office of 
Christ, or any part thereof; or 

Bets Secondly, such as hold such opinions 
as are inconsistent with the well-being of 
the place, as to deny the magistrates pow- 
er to punish evil-doers as well a8 to en- 
courage those that do well; or to deny the | 
first day of the week to be observed. by 
divine institution as the Lord’s or Christian 
Sabbath, or to deny the giving of honor 


to whom honor is due, or to offer those civil | 


respects that are usually performed accor- | 
ding to the laudable custom of ouk nation, 


oan to other as bowing the knee, 07 body | 


&ec.. Or else to deny “the Oftice, tise, or 
authority of the ministry or a comfortable 
maintenance to be due to them from such 
as partake of their teaching, or to speak 
‘reproachfully of any of the churches ‘of 
Christ in the country, or of any. such other 
churches as.are of the same comn on faith 
with us and them. 

* We desire also that it may be under- 
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stood, and declared, that this is not under- 
stood of any holding any opinion different 
from others in any disputable peint yet in 
controversy among the godly learned, the 
belief ef these not essentially necessary to. 
salvation, such as pedo-baptism, anti-pedo- 
baptism, charch discipline or the like ; but 
that the minister or ministers ef the said 
town may take their liberty to baptize 
infants er grown persons as the Lord shall 
persuade their consciences, and so also the 
inhabitants to take the liberty to bring 
their children to baptism or forbear. 

“That the second proposal. relating to 
the non- ~reception of any of evil behavior, 

such as contentious persons, &c. may be 
| only understood of those tru'y so called 
and net of those who are different in judg- 
ment in the particulars last mentioned, and 
may be therefore, accounted contentious 
by seme, though they are in all funda- 
nieritals of faith, orthodex in judgment, 
-and excepting common infirmities blame- 
less in conversation. 

“That the proposal relating to the non- 
admission of such as may become a charge 
to the town, be only understood so as toat 
it may not hinder any godly man from. 
coming among us whilst there is accom- 

| modation that may satisfy him, if some 
responsible townsman will be bound to 
| save the town harmless. 

‘*'These humble tenders of our acne 
we hope you will without offence receive, 
excusing us herein, considering that God's 
| glory,” the future peace and well-being, 
not only of us and of our posterity who 
shall settle here, but also of those several 
good and peaceably minded men whom 
ou all already know are liked, though 
ith very inconsiderable outward accom- 
modation to come, among us, are very 
much concerned herein. Our humble- 
prayers both for ourselves and you is that 
our God would be pleased to cause us to 
aim more and more at his glory, and Jess 
to our own earthly concernment, that so 
we may improve the favors that ath been 
handed,to us by our honored nursing faih- 
ers 10 the advancement of the’ glory of 
God, the interest of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to the cammon benefit both of the’ 
| Township.and+ Colony, whereip he bath’ 
| providentially disposed 6f us to serve our 
| generation, 

“Your brethren to’ serve you in Chirist. 

Signed in behalf and in the name 6f 
the church meeting at Swansea, by 
| Joux Myves, Pastor, 
| 


y 
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‘These aL a A by ‘be church 
were agreed to by Capt. Willett and his 
associates, as trustees, and unanimously 
vadopted with the three proposals them- 
selves by the town, in Feb. 20,.1669, and 
became the foundation on which the town 
-was established... To that'document fifty- 
five puttheir names as found in the Town 
Records, vol. 1, page 5th—Thomas Wil- 
Jett and John Myles stood first. . | 

This church was so intimately connected 
_with the founding of this town thatthe 
above documents seemed an indispensable 
part of its history. Several of the persons 
concerned in the founding of this town of. 
Swansea were .not Baptists, although the 
greatest number: of them were. Mr. 
John Brown, who was the first. owner of 
Wannamoiset Neck it is probable was not 
a Baptist; but he was a man of great 
liberality for hisday.. He came over from 
Leyden to Plymouth about 1633 or 4, or 
perhaps earlier, ‘from there. tre soon caine 
to Rehoboth, and was of great use to the 
town and colony. He discharged the du- 
ties of several important ‘offices in both 
with great wisdom, integrity, and success. 
He was ‘possessed of much ‘land ‘and other 
‘property. He died at Wannamoiset in 
1662, having the’ name’ of an ‘able and 
a good man, greatly lamented. He was 
"father to James Brown, an important man 
both in church. ‘and state in Swansea.— 
Hist, of Réehob., pp. 52, 53. . Capt. Thos: 
Willett was not a Baptist, but he too was 
far more liberal in hisfeelings than many 
ef the time in which he lived. . He was 
one of the most.important ‘men in the set- 

tlemept He was also a priucipal man 
of Plymouth Colony, and the. first English: 
Mayor of the city of New-York, so he 
was one of the last of the Leyden compa- 
ny who came to this country, having ar- 
rived about 1629. He was then 18 or 
19 years old, and. had ceen. bred a merch- 
ant. As the greater part of his life had 
been spent in Hollaud, he had acquired an 
intimate knowledge of the manners and 
customs, and, language of the Dutch ; a 
circumstance , whicti made him so accept- 
able to the Dutch of New York. On his 
_arrival at Plymouth, he was sent to-Ken- 
nebeck to superintend their business as 
agent. There he continued six or seven 
years, wheu he came ‘back to Plymouth 
_ and married, when it is thought he .resi- 
ded fora time from 1641, to. 1646, at Dor- 
chester. neat Boston, where some of his 

children were. born.’ Afterwards he lived 


— in Plymouth, and in 1647 became succes- | : 
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Mayor of the eity of N w-York. 
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sor to Miles: aint in’ the command of 


the military’ company at Plymouth. ° ‘In 
165t he was elected one of the Governor's 
Assistants, and. was annually continued uy 
that office till 1665, when the pressure. of 
other duties obliged him to deeline, and 
James Brown,: of Swansea, was chosen 
his successor. In February, 1660, we 
find Mr. W..an inbabitant’of Rehoboth; 
and obtaining libérty of the town’ to take 
up large tracts of land in its vicinity, Un- 


der bine power of the Colony he did take’ 
up and purchase of Alexander, the elder’ 


son of King Massaseit; Rehoboth and 
Taunton, North Purchase, now composing 
several towns. 

“On the surrender of New York to ie. 
English under Col. Nichols, im August; ° 
1664, by, the Dutch Governor, Stuyvesant, . 
Capt: W. attended the Commissioners of 
Appeals, Nichols, Carr, Cartwright, and — 
Maverick, to that city, and rendered theny 
great service, by his acquaintance with the 
customs, usages, and language of the 
Dutch, in organizing the new government. 


‘He performed his duties here to the entire. 


satisfaction of all concerned ;' and his ser- 
vices were so highty.appreciated, and he. 
rendered himself so popular with the peo-. 
ple, that after the organization of the gov- 
ernment, he was elected the first English 
He. 
was elected a seeond time to that office, 

and'chosen umipire to determine the dis 
puted. boundary between New- York and 
New-Haven: “ While .Capt. W. was at 
New-York, he retained his standing in 
Rehoboth, to which place he returned be- .. 
fore 1667. | In this year his nade appears 

the first on the list of individuals to whom * 
liberty was' granted to become a township 

by the name sof S Swansea, and Mr. Myles 

the next, and they have been considered 

the fathers of the town. : He continued to 

reside on his farm in Swansea during the 

remaining part of his life. 

Capt. “Willett. marzied Mary Brown, 
supposed’ to be daughter of Mr. John 
Brown .-the elder, and sister of James 
Brown, one of the first members of this 
eburch, July 6, 1636. He had eight chil- 
dren, who were respectable i in life.. Sev- — 
eral of his descendants have distinguished 
themselves in; the history of, their coun- 
tr 

Capt. Willet died i in guinea Aug. 4, 
1674, at:the'age of sixty-three. He was 
buried at the head of Bullock's Cove, in 


what is now Seekonk, where a rough stone 


still stands to mark the spot, on which, is 
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Jegible the following brief’ and. Fodely: much employed;. so was sitleleslie Alby, 
‘carved, inecrippion. * IER and Eldad Kingsley, who.was the ancestor. 
ia. of all of that name im this quarter, and tra- 


“MDCLXXIV. - - | dition says he was. the first. man killed in 

_ Here.lyeth the’ body of the worthy. | King Phillip’s Indian’ War, while he was 
THOMAS Winterr, Esq. ~ | going from meeting on a day of. fasting in 

who died Aug. ye iv. in ye Ixivth year of | reference to the fears of thatwar. At the 
his’ age, time of the incorporation of the Town, 


Who was ye first Mayor of New- York, New- Meadow Neck, embracing the Lands 
and twice did sustain ye BAe, on Palmer’s River, was, as 1s highly pro- 
bable, the 1 most important part of the town. 
N. Bi. “This: inscription is in the. old |‘There-was.at that. time, or soon. after, set- 
English letter. 
The grant of this town of Swansea’ that 
. thé Baptists might have a resting ‘place, | 
', shows. that Plymouth Colony was’ much 
more liberal or tolerant than the Massa- 
chusetts. It was anera to Baptists in this 
new world, they had tobe sure a feoting 
in Rhove Island, but they had been kept 
._ out of all.the other. New England Colo- 
nies.’ We now find. our fathers of this 
eburch. with their pastor, Mr. Myles, free 
_ ftom oppression. - On the incorporation of 
the town, the’chureh entered ‘into a:cuve- 
nant with each other, as.appears by the 
covenant itself on record. Whether they 
had-a covenant before is not known. In 
the above covenant they accommodated 
themselves to. their circumstances. As’ 
has already been said, Mr.» Myles, in 
Wales was a’strohg advocate for what is 
called élose or restricted communion, but, - 
in this covenant, that.doctrine is treated as 
very bad. It appears that in early times, 
our fathers were ‘satisfied if they could but 
live. and were willing. to. go with pedo- 
baptists if they would let them. In Swan- 
sea a few, as is probable, were found who 
were kind towards them... 
_ Either the church did not keep batonte 
up to 1717, or they are not in our book of 
records and are mislaid or lost, so that 
for that period we must feel our way as we 
can.* The names of the first members 
of the church are afterward found in the 
Town Records as-occupying important 
offices, showing that they, were ‘among 
the principal men in the town. Nicholas 
Tanner was in active business 30 or 40 
years. James Brown was long active as 
a deputy, selectman, townsman, &c. in 
the town, and several years an Assistant 
in the Colony; John Butterworth was, as 
appears from town records, Deacon, and 


‘Meadow Neck, Kickamuit, | and ‘Matta- 


Neck. 

The principal Bapuist farnilieg: were set- 
fled on New Meadows neck. Mr. Myles’ 
house was just back of the present: resi- 


which our fathers first worshipped, was 


tion of the town, it.was. proposed to Mr. M. 

that he should:keép a school, for which he 
‘should receive forty pounds a year, provi- 
ded he had nothing for. his ministerial ser- 
vices except the collections: (See Baylies’ 


kept the school: for a time, and received 
collections. at stated: times. . The school 

was. probably kept in the, different. neigh- 
borhoods in town, as this arrangement was 
observed long after, as appears by the 
Town Records. ‘(See -Town Records, 
Vol. 1, p. 25.) This, however, did not 


a school. and others thought that: it was 
wrong or. useless. to do any thing for the 


next in importance to Capt. Willett, and 
was reckoned in the first rank. From this 
standing, he had several portions of lands 
assigned to him. Whether he paid for 
these lands, cannot, as I suppose, be now 


did. ‘There were also lots laid out :for 
pasturs and teachers: of the first’ rauk. 
How Mr. Myles was supported atier leav- 
ing the school, is not uow known. Some- 
thing was probably done for him, but not 
much, . But whether this was by subserip- 
tion, or by collection, or. from, the town 
treasury, 1s beyond our knowledge. The 
last is not, however, likely.. Whether the 
church increased, or remained .stavenary, 


* Backus says these records. were dasthired 
by Dea Richard Harding, as he was interested 
with the proprietors in retaining the Pastors’ aud 


Teachers’ lands. not be likely to be answered. 


tlements ‘at’ Wannamoiset. Neck, New- - 


poiset, or ag it: is, now called, Gardner's. 


dence of Mr. Eleazer Smith. Deac. But- » 
terworth, Nicholas Tanner, Benjamin Al-. 
.by, and Eldad Kingsley . were. settled not: 
far from him. The meeting house in 


in that quarter. Soon after the organiza-_ 


Hist.’ Plym. Col. Art. Swansea.) He 


long continue, as some did not care about. 


minister. Mr. Myles seems to have been - 


known; though } am inclined.to think he ° 


or diminished, is ‘a question which will: 


v. 
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In June, 1675, the Indian war commen- 
ced by disturbances from the Indians under 
king Philip, of Mount Hope. While the 
people were gone to meeting, on the 20th of 
the month, several provoking things were 
done, and in one case, an Indian was so 
insolent in taking things in a house with- 
out liberty, as to provoke the man to fire 
upon him and wound him. A messenger 
was immediately sent to Governor Wins- 
low, at Plymouth, advising him of their 
danger. ‘The governor made the most 
speedy preparation to afford protection for 
the unprotected inhabitants of Swansea, 
and this region. Several companies were 
called out and ordered on almost at once. 
A request was also immediately sent to 
Boston, for aid, which was at once re- 
sponded to. Inthe meantime, the people 
were requested by the governor of Ply- 
mouth colony, to observe the next Thurs- 
day as a day of fasting and prayer. While 
this church were observing the fast, the 
Indians were preparing to attack them on 
their return: fired upon them, and killed 
one and wounded others; and while two 
men were on their way for a surgeon, they 
were fired upon and killed. The same 
day six were killed at Mattapoiset, now 
Gardners neck.* According to tradition, 
the first killed on his way from meeting 
was Kldad Kingsley. By this time the 
people in Swansea and Rehoboth were 
collected in garrisoned houses. About 
this time the forces from Plymouth and 
Massachusetts had reached Swansea, and 

“entrenched themselves at Mr. Myles’ 
house, June 28; but as they reached 
there before night, twelve men, unwilling 
to lose any time, went over Myles’ bridge, 
which was less than one quarter of a imile, 
to make observation, when they found eight 
or ten Indians, who fired upon them, and 
killed Wm. Hammond, and wounded cor- 
poral Belcher, killing his horse under him. 
This ,;was a melancholy affair; but they 
brought away the dead and wounded with 
them, re-crossed the river, and fortified 
themselves with,the army in the garrison 
house for the night. Next day they went 
on towards Mount Hope, over the bridge, 
and at Kickamuit they found the heads of 
eight Englishmen that the Indians had 
murdered, set upon poles by the side of 
the way. These they took down and bu- 
ried. ‘They went on to Mount Hope, but 
Philip had fled to the east side of Taun- 


—_——-____ 


* Hub. Nar. p. 59, and Huch. Vol. J, p. 5 
as quoted by Hist. of Rehoboth, p. 83. 
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ton river. Thus it will be seen that this 
town, and this church first felt the calami- 
ties of that war which spread such devas- 
tation over much of New England. It is . 
said that one halfof Swansea was burned. 
(fis. Rehob. pp. 85 86. .Church His. of 
Ph. War, edited by S.J. Drake, p. 34.) - 
This war was, of course, a painful period. 
Mr. James Brown 3s said to have been 
very active in this war, and to have been 
very useful. Notwithstanding Swansea 
was so much affected by this war, I do not 
find in the Town Records a syllable re- 
specting it. 

Mr. Myles was obliged to have a great 
part in it, as his house was made a garri- 
son. It appears that he was at expense, 
or that he advanced money, as money was 
afterwards refunded or paid to him by the 
town. 

Although we have nothing to enlighten 
us in relation to the particular state and 
progress of the church at this period, yet 
from the nature of the case, all must have 
been gloomy. Mr. Myles preached much 
of three years previous to 1679, at Boston, 
to good effect, and for a time there was a 
prospect of his removing there. This was 
a time of trial.to our brethren at Boston, 
and Mr. M. was the means, with others, 
of inereasing that church, so that they 
were on the point of becoming two bands. 
(See Winch: Hist. Dis., p. 16, and Back- 
us.) It is probable that he had little for 
his support, as an enemy represents that 
he was starved to leave Swansea for Bos- 
ton. Whether this church was supplied 
in Mr. Myles’ absence is doubtful. About 
this time there was a question by the town 
whether the meeting house should be re- 
moved, and a vote was passed to remove 
it to the lower end of New Meadow neck, 
or what isnow T'yler’s Point. This vote 
seeins, however, never to have been car- 
ried into effect. (See the Haile Records, 
p- 28.) An acre of land was granted on 
the west side of Tyler’s Point, to build a 
house for Mr. M., and John Allen, John 
Butterworth, and Hugh Cole were appoint- 
ed a committee to hire a carpenter to build 
the house. (See H. Records, pp. 28, 29.) 

While Mr. Myles’ was at Boston, Mr. 
John Allen, and Mr. John Brown were 
chosen to draw up a letter in the behalf of 
church and town, to be sent to Mr. Jolm 
Myles, pastor of the church, and minister 
of the town, manifesting our desires of his 
return tous. ‘Thomas Easterbrook was 
chosen to convey the town’s letter to Mr. 
Myles, at Boston.”’—(Haile Rec., p. 36} 


1845.] - we 
Roger Kinnicut is paid fer the frame. of 
Mr. M’s house, (p, 35.) It appears that 
the plan ef removing the first emeeting 
-house was abandoned, as, ata meeting 
legally warned, and the ** Town being met 
together this, 30th day of September, 1679, 

it is voted and ordered that a meeting 
house of forty feet in length, and twenty- 
two feet in breadth, and. sixteen foot be- 
tween joints, be forthwith built, and a 
committee be chesen for the letting out of 

said work, and finishing the same, viz : 

Joun Allen, Hugh Cars® William Ingra- 
ham.”’ (Haile Reécerds, TEE A teks March 
29, 1680, it: was voted that the meeting 
house be set up at the lower end of New 
Meadow neck, and that the conamittee for 
said housé appoint the individual place.” 
Oct. 9th, 1681—‘* That the committee 
first chosen for the building and finishing 
the meeting house, take care fer the com- 
pleting the same.’’ (H. Ree., p. 50.) The 
house for Mr. M. was built before the new 
meeting house, as in 1679, 25th Feb., “It 
is voted and ordered that Mr. John Myles 
shall have the house built for. him, to in- 
demmify him for debts due him in the time 
of the Indian war, in full of his demands 
against them, and accepted by him.’? (See 
above, p- 42.) Frem the above reeord it 
appears that the place of public meeting 


was changed frem its first place toe the | 


lower eral of New Meadow neck,.and that 
athe minister went there too. It would 
seem that the town and the chureh recov- 


ered frem the shock produced by the In- | 


dian war, and that the prespects of the 
church in 1680 and enward, were promis- 
ing. There was then no ether meeting in 
the town, embracing eh Barring- 
ton and Somerset. The population in the 
whole had doubtless become considerable, 
as their troublesome neighbors, the In- 
Aljans, were gone. The place of the meet- 
ing house at Kelley’s bridge was more cen- 
tral than any other point in the town, and 
svas then called the place of trade.. Near 
that spot the tewn of Warren hasrisen up. 

In 1683, Feb. 3, 
jaborson earth. He appears to have been 
a man of talents, and of respectable edu- 
cation. Asa preacher he was more than 
drdinary, and in the 
stances in which he was placed, he evinc- 
ed that he was able to meet a 


the buffetings of this life. He left.a char- 


qcter that will be honored as long as Pal- | 


wer’s River sliallran. His ministry was 
thirty-eight years; his age is not known, 
but he was probably between sixty and 


Mr. Myles closed his | 


very trying circum- | 


and overcome | 


AN SWANSEA... 


| Captain. | 
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seventy years oid. It is presumed that 
no man knows where his body was laid, 
but likely in the grave yard nigh where his_ 
meeting house Stood." T ‘have been over 
the graves there, but no re:membrance of 
him was to be seen. His wife was Ann 
Humphrey, but that is all we know of 
her.’ He had three children, John, Su- 
sannah, and Samuel, and probably more. — 
John was a grown man when Swansea 
was founded. He had, as is probable, 
sons that had“lands in Rehoboth. (See 
Hist. of R., p. 129.) Of the daughter we 
know ouly the name. Samuel, as ap- 
pears by his will and otherwise, was in 
college at Cambridge, at the time of. his 
father’s death. In 1684, he graduated 
and went to England, and after becoming, 
A. M.. at Oxford, he took Episcopal or-. 
ders, and came back to America, and set- 
tled as minister of Kings Chapel, Boston, 
in 1689, and died 1729. 

Mr. Myles was so much esteemed that 
he preached part ®f the tume for the Con- 
gregationalists 1 in Rehoboth, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition to the Baptists at that 
time. (Hist. of Rehob., pp. 61, 62.) Mr.° 
M. was once earried before the inapistrate, 
when he presented to him Job 1925, on 
which he was dismissed. Although we 
cannot speak with certainty, yet it is pro- 
bable he was pessessed. of a pretty good 
property, From the death of Mr. Myles, 
thirty-feur more years passed without re- 
cords, and less of the history of this church 
is known, than during the life of Mr. M. 
But what ean be feurd we will proceed to 
lay before our readers. 

f¢ would be interesting to know how 
large the chureh was in 1680, and who 
they were, but that we cannot know. The 
next that we know of the church, is, that 
in a little more than two years, Captain 
Samuel Luther was ordained their Air s't! 
His ordination toek place, July 22, 1685, 
by the assistance of Elders Emblen and 
Hull, of Boston. The names ef some of 
the first members are on the Town Re- 
cords for several years after the ordination 
of Elder Luther, especially Nicholas ‘Tan- 
ner. They were evidently men of great 
stamina. Elder Luther’s name is on the 
Town Records, and Proprietors Records 
from the incor poration of the town; and 
indeed his. name 1s. on. the Rehoboth Re- 
cords before that.. In Swansea he sustain- 
ed nearly every office the town or the pro- 
prietors had to bestow. He was called 
Sergeant for some time. and afterwards 
fie was many years Select- 
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man, Townsman, Moderator, and.on avs 


most important committeés on many ‘sub: }- 


jects. «Several. years he was Deputy, to 
the Legislature. 
In the settlement of the Shaw oni ae 


North purchase’ lands, he, seems to have | 


been principal. . This, as appears, was a 
complicated business: . "After he became 
pastor of the church, his namie is ‘not fre- 
quently, found on the Town Records. but 
it is in some important concerns. . Hislong 
continuance in public. business shows that 
he was capable of doing business, and that 
he was able to exert a great and perma- 
nent influence over men’s minds... It ‘is 
likely, though that is not. known, that he 


was active in religious meetings and af-' 
There isa strong. presumption that. 


fairs. 
he was a preacher at “the ' death of. Mr. 
M yles, and labored for the churchill hisor- 
dination, as well as after. It was not-usual 
in early times, so far as I know, to ordain 
ministers so soon as now, He continued 
the. pastor for near’ thirty-two years, and 
died Dec. 20th, 1716, aged 80, and was 


a stone is erected over his remains: 


His residence was in that part: of the: 


town, though he had land ITaid offto him in 
several other places. At the commence- 
ment of his ministry, the meeting house 
was at the lower end of New Méadow 


neck, and the people from all parts of this 


then. great‘town, met there. But some- 


time. during his ministry, at what.exact | 
for building ‘the. meeting’ house. -’ 
Ch. Records, p. 224.) ° 


time is. not yet known,. that part of the 
town which is.now Barrington, set up a 
meeting for themselves, probably: about 
* 1700. “There i 18 a tradition that there was 
some agreement about this separation, and 
the ‘people i in that part of the town took the 
-‘Congregationalist form of religion., 


ner, as it.is called, between Captain Cor- 


nell’s tavern house, and the road that goes |. 


north to Rehoboth. This removal ‘Was 
probably. about’the time of the séparation 
from Barrington. 


was removed before 1701,-but Rea anuch 
before, I have not-been able to, ascertain. 
(Haile Rec. p. 125.) 


ed those in-that quarter from this cburch: 
The terms of communion in that church 
were. more restricted than i in this, which, 


perhaps, was the cause of the setting up “of, 


that church. Iti is presumed that a portion 


FUk8T BAPTIST. cutacn IN* SWANSEA. 


ed himself, we cannot tell. 


Du-! 
‘ting his ministry the’ meeting house was: 
removed from Kelly’s bridge to the cor-. 


There is evidence from | 
the Haile Records that the meéting house 
“it-is built, is strong 
' braced. 
About 1690 another’ 
Baptist church was formed in the easterly | 
part of the town, which of course divert- 
‘ble. 
dated with. a fire at. first. or not is hot.” 
knéw ny but-as long ago.as’ the. memory af: a 
those now alive ext tends, there'was a place 
(00, the women 's side Resi borne coal to ° 
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“of Rehoboth north of the meeting ‘House, as. 


removed, attended: this meeting before the 
change of flocation:: Whether Elder Luther 
received much from the people, or support-- 
Iv is likely that 
he.received something from the people, and 


furnished what was wanted from his own, 
“resources; as all the ministers of this churcly 


have done.‘ In 1704, Mr.Ephraim Whea- 
ton, ‘who. resided, at Rehoboth, remote - 
from the meeting house’ N. W.., and sev- 


eral miles: from Elder: ‘Luther, was set- 
tled a8 his colleague, 
“was warned by the Court. of Sessions. that 


In 1683, . the ‘town. 


they, must have a minister, or: ‘be prosecu- 
ted: After some hesitation, to avoid trou- 
ble, the town ‘voted and chose Elder Sam- | 


‘uel Luther for the ‘minister! of Swansea. . 


(Town Rec. Vol. ist, p:19.)”° The ehurch 
seems to have’ been prosperous to a con- 


siderable extent, during the whole of El-~ 
der Luther’s ministry. 
/ supposed that all the first members left the 
Stage, men: of veh the world were not 
| worthy. 

buried at Kickamnit burying ground, where | 


In this time it 1s 


It is handéd down by: tradition ‘thai the 
present meeting house of this church was 
erected on the ‘spot where it now stands. 


the year after Elder Luther’s death, that 
i Is, in 1717. 


Itisa,singular faet. that there 
In 


is no existing record of its being built. 


the year 1718, the records of the. church 


begin, * By these it'appears that in’ 1723, 


-an_ order was passed by the church for 


raising money to. complete the payment 
(See 


By this it is evident’ that the nauss had 
been then recently built; and as they were . 
then often long in finishing what they had 
begun, it 1s likely that 1717 was the year 
in which’ it ‘was ereeted. © Iti is ‘not proba-.: 
ble that there is another meeting house: in’ 
this coubty that is so old, nor a*Baptist 
meeting house in Ameriea.. Iti Ms 413 feet - 
long and 33. feet’ wide, abdut. 22 feet be-. 
tween joints, with wide galleries on three - 
sides. Originally it-was seated bélow and’ 
above. _ It was not plastered till 1802, and 
was open'to the roof. The timber of which 
, massy oak, strongly. 
Tul 1802 “there: was” 110 porch, 
the stairs went up at:the corners, opposite 
the pulpit, inside. - There were ‘three 
doors,. or rather Six, as they were all. dou- ; 
Whether the house was ‘accommd- 


mune 
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acconimodate them in 1764. Afverwards, 
perhaps sixty. years ago,. another place for 


the. same putpose. was prepared on, the'- 


men’s side. Had >the house: been: tight; 
the people must’ all have been suffocated, 
but as it.was the air: was rendered tole- 
‘rable. °. 

With these reise respectingthe 1 meet-' 


ing house, we will go back jto the time of. 


ie death: of Elder Luther. 
As we have_no records previous to that 
time we cannot tell how. large the church 


was; but we have found on “the records as: 


incidentally inserted, 58 names; 47 of 
which are men. .F rom the number known 


it’ is conjectured that the. whole nutnber 
them were in. 


was neat.200.. Most of 
Swansea, and that part of Rehoboth that 


lies north and: northerly from our present 


place of worship.. -It.is to be understood, 
however, that. Swansea, ‘after Barrington 
was set off as a town, embraced most ‘or 
all of i eesten and Somerset. As has 


| been’said, Elder Luther lived: at Kicka- 
muit, which is now the easterly part of 
Warren, and there, there is Treason to 
believe, many of the members . resided. ; 
[tis is Itkely that nearly half of the mem- 
bers were in Rehoboth. . ‘That part which 
is now Oak: Swamp, was evidently con- 
nected with this chureh for’ worship, and 
much ‘of that part lying on Palmer's 


Riveron towards Orlean’s Factory.. But 


as there was no other Baptist church or 
meeting far and wide, all of this denom- 
ination within forty or fifty miles in all 
directions in Massachusetts. came here to | 
join. There were some it ‘is known from 
Middleborough and. Bellingham before 
1718, afterwards from. Haverhill, and 
Taunton, and it is likely from apy. other. 
places. RE To ass liar 


{End of Part iy 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ELDER WALTER 
WARDER, OF MAYS LICK, KY, 

[Many months since, through the me- 
dium of Elder William Vaughn, of Bloom- 
field, Ky., we received the following sketch 
of a most worthy and suecessful minister 
of the gospel, for insertion in the Memori- 
al. It was prepared by bro. W.V. Morris, 


a deacon of the church of whicn the subject, 
of the memoir was pastor for many years,. | 


who knew himintimately. We hadsome 
personal acquaintance with brother War- 
der, have ueard himy preach, and knew 
him to be. amongst the excellent of the 
earth, and an exemplary an@ successful 
preacher of the gospel. Tn personal, un- 
affected piety, purity and singleness of 
heart in the work of the ministry, zeal, and 
self-denial, firm attachment tothe doctrine 
of grace, and deep concern for the conver- 
sion of sinners, and the prosperity of Zion, 
few equalled, and none excelled this de- 
parted brother. J. MP.) 


Elder Walter Warder was the fourth son 
of Joseph and Esther Warder. Hewasborn., 


in Fauquier county, state of Virginia, on. 


the 13th December, 1787. 

He emigrated to Kentucky with his fa- 
ther and family, in the fall of 1805, and 
settled in Barren county, a 
east of Glasgow. » 


about six miles 


From a mere youth, he was noticed for 
his temperance, and prepossessing man- 
ners;—of quick and ardent temperament. 

Previous to his ‘leaving Virginia, but 
little attention had been paid to his educa- 
tion.. After his removal to Kentucky, Jie 
taught. avcountry school for one year, prior 
to his professing religion, and through 
that méans, added something to his eduda- 
tion, though still quite an imperfect Bn- 
glish scholar. Consequently,.at the pe- 
riod:he entered the ministry, his education 
was very imperfect. ‘This fact’ he soon 
perceived, and diligently commenced, and | 
successfully prosecuted his studies, and 
soon became sufficiently acquainted with 


ihe structure of the English language to 
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speak and write with a good degreeof gram- 
matical accuracy. . 
_ Biblical history claimed a -share of his - 
attention; and he soon became well in- 
formed on the subject of church history— 
particularly that of Baptist history. 

His first awakening infuences on tlie 
subject‘of religion, was, in the providence 
of God, brought about in the following man- 
ner: 

Some short time sik his arrival in 
«Kentucky, his brother William was riding 
through a fallen timber im Ins father’s~ 
neighborhood, which had been prostrated 
by a tornado, or hurrieane, and such. was 
‘the entire destruetion of the trees, that it 
attracted his particular attention. And 
the reflection: arose in his: mind, ‘‘had f 
been here at the tinre this forest was lev- 


elled'to the earth, I could not possibly 


have. been savéd from immediate death.” 
The thought followed, which pierced: his 
heart, “what would: have become of my 
immortal soul?’” From that time he saw 
and realized himself a guilty and condem- 
ned sinner before God. Such was hisdis- 
that he alighted from his 
horse, and, for the first time, fell‘upon his 
knees, beseeching God to have mercy up- 
on him, and to parden Lis sins, fer the sake 
of Jésus Christ: and before he left the tim- 
ber, it pleased the Lord to extend his ten- 
der mercies towards him, and to-pardon his 
sins, and he. went on his way honve rejoicing. 


tress of mind, 


On reaching nis father’s house, he entered 
into conversation with ‘his brother Walter, 


on the subject of religion, who was at that 


time addicted to. many of the vices pecu- 
liar to youth— particularly that of profane 
swearing. 
William: did: not Jet ‘bis BROHSE Eo 
that he bad found’ the Saviour precious: ° 
but proposed covenanting 
they “would ‘seek. the 
Walter beeame serious, and agreed 
William to seek the salvation’ of his 


to his \ soul, 
with 
Lord. 
with 
soul. 

William ‘immediately left Kentucky, 
for Virginia, on business for his’ fathon, 


where he'remained buta slert time, and 


e : * ; ba a: 


shiny that. 
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again returned to Kentucky. When the 
brothers met, Walter was the first to de- 


-elare what great things the Lord had done | 


for ‘his soul.. They immediately’ offered 
themselves'to ** Dripping Spring” ehurch, 
‘for “membership, (some six miles. from 
their residenee,) then under the pastoral 
eare of father Stockton, were received, 

and baptized by Elder Stockton—this oc- 
etirrence was in 1806.* ; 

Walter continued a member of that 
ehurch until the constitution of ‘Mount 
Pisgah church, locatedin the immediate 
vicinity of his residence. He went into 
the’ constitution of that ehurch in. 1809, 
and was licensed to pteach by Pisgah 
ehurch, 23d September, 1809, and or- 
dained to the ministry in that church by 
Elders. Zachariah Emmerson, Jacob 
‘Lock,. and Ralph ‘Petty, on. the 24th 
day of March, 1811. 

After bis ordination, he removed his 


membership to Dover church, in the same 


eounty, and continued the pastoral care of 
that church until his ‘removal to Mays 
Lick, Mason county , Ky., in March, (814. 

During his pastoral labors there, that 
_ehurch was greatly strengthened, and his 
labors owned by the great Head of the 
ehurch, ina revival under his ministry, in 


* William Warder. became a successful, devo- 
ted minister of the gospel, in the Green River 
Country, Ky. We were personally acquainted 
wiih him, but have not the facts and dates to.con- 
struct a memoir that would do justice to the me- 
mory of this excellent servant of the Lord Jesus. 
He was indeed a burning: and shining lizht, and 
was» stiecessful in the conversion and baptism of 
many hundreds, and some very profligate men. 


in 12J7, he was a delegate from the. Kentucky 


Miss. Soc. tovbe Triennial Convention in Phila-. 


aelphia‘ His colleague was the late Isaiah 
Hodgen, another of Kentucky’s noblest sons in the 
ministry. They travelled the long journey on 
horse-back, and on their return spent several 
‘weeks in Virginia, where their labors were owned 


‘of God, 
* Will some of our correspondents in Kentueky 


in an extensive revival of religion. 


 prepire sketches of these beloved brethren for 
the Memorial ? J 2 Pao 
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which many sinners were eonverted, 
seals to his ministry. 

At the commencement of his ministeri- 
al labors, his method of sermonizing was 
solemn and argumentative, and enforced 


as 


vby his daily example ; manifesting deep 
and: abiding feelings for the advancement 


of the. Redeemer’s kingdom: 

His mother made 2 profession of re- 
ligion in Virginia, before the removal of 
the family to Kentucky, and_his father 
some time after his conversion. They 
were both members of the Baptist church, 
and regarded as zealous, faithful members. | 

His parents had but little, if any, influ- 
ence in training his thoughts to the subject 
of religion. . 

‘Walter was married in Barren county, 
on the 27th day of Dec., 1808, to Mary 


. Maddox, who was his cousin, and lived 


most happily with her to the period of her 
decease,.on the 2Ist day of September, 
1829. Hissecond marriage, to Mrs. Eliz- 


-abeth Debyns, occurred 15th December, 


1830. 

The leading facts contained in the fore- 
going statements, were principally obtain- 
ed from his brother Joseph, who yet Tre- 
sides near Glasgow, Barren county, and . 
all may be relied on as (ati it authen- 
tic. ‘ 

In 1813, the church at Mays Lick, Ma- 
son county, Ky., and belonging to Brack+ 
en Association, called Elder Walter War-. 
der to the pastoral charge, which he ac- 
cepted the following February, removed 
his family, and entered on his labors.—- 
He served that church half his time, and 
the residue was is ig no to neighbor- 
ing churches. - 

From the time he was’ received as 4 
member and pastor of the Mays * Lick 
church, to the period of his death, he per- 
formed with great assiduity and success, 
the duties -of -his office, much beloved by 
the brethren, and respected by the commu- 
nity where he dwelt. 

The ehureh at Mays Lick continued 
him their pastor, by an annual, unanimous 


j call, ‘for the period of twenty-two years. 
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The cnt often iit cent, a desire Sor a 
larger portion than half’ his ‘time, whieh 


was steadily, and perseveringly refused, 


owing .to the destitution of ministerial aid 


..1n a number of the neighboring churches 3 | 
and indeed, he m ight almost have been re-, 
garded as the minister of the whole’asso-- 

. ciation, for he made tan invariable rule » 

» sto, visit and preach to every’ church of the 

_ association, at least. once a year, and fre- 


quently oftener. 
He was principally instrumental 
planting the churches in Millersburg, 


Bourbon county ; Carlisle, ‘and Pleasant 


aE: Spring churches, in Nicholas county 3 
Bethel, in Fleming county, and Sardis, i in 
‘Masson county. a sbi hse 
_ ,The great field ‘of his usefulness was at 
Mays Lick, and during the twenty-two 
years pastoral labors at that place,’ there 
was added to the fellow ship.of Mays Lick. 
church one thousand and ‘sixteen souls. 
During the great revival of 1828,.he bap- 


tized; within the bounds of the association. ‘ 


more than five hundred persons, who did 


not connect themselves with Mays Lick: 


church. At the close-oef that association- 
al year, the baptisms connected with Mays 
~ Lick church was four hundred and eighty- 
- five—making the tetal number of baptisms 
_ by him for that. year, about ‘one thousand, 
‘In the latter part. of the fall of 1835, his 
health began to decline—to some. extent 
caused by mental anxiety-—but principal- 
‘ly from over-exertion in his ministerial 
labors. | During the, following: winter 
months,. though. in feeble health, he con- 
tinned to fill ‘all his appointments, and was 
often expdsed to the inclemency of the 
weather, and spring opened upen him 
~ -with’a prostrated constitution, with ‘little 


hope of a permanent restoration to health. 


‘He often returned from his meetings so 
much» exhausted by his labor, that he 
would be compelled to take his. bed— 
_and often his family. would try to persuade 


him not to fulfil his appointments ; but the. 


wishes, of his friends, even, when the wea- 
_ ther: was so bad that others whose health 
was good, would. not willingly have ex- 
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leisurely ply of the faculties, ‘form an ih- , 
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pease themselves to it, ea not influence 
| him io disappoint his congregations.‘ 


_ Two of his daughters - were. residing tp 


‘thes state of Missouri, whom he was anx- 


ious to Nisit, and: as his: ‘Health declined, 


bis anxiety: to see them seemed to increase. « - 
His’. wife’; had: relatives.” there’ also, that 4 
she wag anxious to Visit.’ 


He and: his wife started to ~ pei ‘on. 
the 2ist of March, ‘1836,—his health: then | 


‘very -bad,’and he.so feeble that lie could. * 


not sit up:during. the: -whole day.” From: 
ihe lume of his leaving howe,’ his health. ‘ 
deélined more rapidly, ‘and at, the sixth. 


| day, of ' April, 1836,. he died at Samuel 
‘Peppers’, (a brother-in-law of his wife, a 
near, Clarksville, Mo. 


He did not live to 
see-his, children, His disease was ehronic 
inflammation of the stomach. He suffered ~ 
con stantly for some nionths, but his suffer- 4 


‘ings were not often, very acute, until a fow 


days before his death. , . 
The church at Mays Lick, in Jeti 1843, e 
unanimously resolved on the removal: of 


his remains: from Missouri,*and to re-inter 


thein, in- the grave, yard attached to. the — 


chureli,’ which was accomplished.on the 


9th: day of. December following,’ and: the - 


‘church have it in contemplation to erect @ 7 


suitable monument over his. remains,—not 
to his: memory 3 for that .can never die in. | 
the hearts: of those who knew him—but as 
a testimony ot respect.. 


“ There + is nothing i in the. course of aa- . 


ture which seems to warrant an exeéss. of ‘ 
eultivation.. 


.On the contrary, such an ex-: - 
cess is sure tobe punished in the end, by 
the lessening of the very. powers which we 
desire to enlarge. Jt is evidently the will. 
of the Creater and Ruler of nature, ‘that a 
none of his living creatures should. be over- 
Rest, facility, comfort; and the * 


dulgent. part of ‘our Heavenly ‘Father's 
training; which ‘the human (parent, and tu 


torought never to forget.” bkehgiss i" soa} 
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/PAUL'S INTENSE DESIRE FOR THE CONVER- 
‘ _ SION OF HIS KINDRED. 
’ Romans ix. 3.—For I could wish that myself were 


accursed from Christ, for my brethren, mm kindred ac- 
cording to the flesh. 


This text has nenetd very great trouble 
‘to. wise and learned expositors. A great 
‘variety of ways have been propose', to re- 
move the difficulty, of a moral kind, which 
is felt when allowing to it the natural 
“force of the language, as it stands in our 
version. . Some of these proposed varia- 
tions may lire be noticed. 

_1., Some would change ‘the mode and 
tense of the first verb, so as to make the 
_apostle say that he did wish himself, &e., 
viz, in the former state of his unbelief. 
But thisis incongruous with the scope, and 
‘the whole argument of the apostle, who is 
' showing his presentlove and compassion for 

his brethren; not his former willing estrange- 
ment from Christ. ‘T bose who would be 
sticklers for grammatical interpretation in 
this instance. would do well to compare 
the-verb, (both mode.and tense) in- this in- 
stance, with a similar case in Aets xxv. 
22, where Agrippa says, I would hear the 
“man ; not, L’did hear, or did desire to hear, 
‘which would make nonsense. ion 

2 -Warious meanings have also been 
given to anathema, rendered in Our ver- 
sion, accursed, as ‘* excommunicated from 
| Christ,’’ i: *e., from: the church > others, 
mo devorsa to destruction” : others, $6 eon= 
-secrated, set apart.” Perhaps neither of 

ie present the trué idéa. 

. What is the relation. cf this anathe- 
‘ma‘to Christ ?. Our ‘version says, from: d 
Prof: Stuart would prefer to say; by. ° But 

if the same meaning may be given to this 
Greek particle, apo, in this place, which it 
unquestionably has in 2d Timothy, i. 3 
_viz, ‘‘after the pattern,’’ custom, exam- 
ple, then a,new and. beautiful sense will 
- be given to the whole, and all its difficulty 
is removed. Since ‘Christ, out of his great 


-love for the accursed; and lost, cundescen-. 
ded to be’made, in the eye of the law, and 


‘was: regarded by the: people as aecursed, 
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when he suffered crucifixion ; and since he 


did this for those who hated him,—P aul. 


who loved to imitate, as well as to ‘preach 
Christ; would here seem to emulate this 
pattern’ of his divine Lord, in his affection 
for the unbelieving Jews who hated him. 
Yet Paul. too well understood the na- 
ture of Christ’s vicarious death, really to 
think of helping out, er adding to the val- 


‘ue of that one perfect offering, which 


once for all had been presented by our 
great High Priest. He does not, there- 
fore, really purpose this,—certainly not 
with that view. But in a form of expres- 
sion admirably adapted to evince the ar- 
dency of his love for these rejecters of the 
gospel, he says, I could even wish myself 
accursed after the. manner of Christ, (i. e%, 
crucified, ) for. my brethren, if, haply, 
that mught move them to renounce their . 
prejudices, and yield themselves cordially 
to faith:in the Redeemer. The learned 


Dr. Waterland approves of this rendering, - 


and it is noticed by McKnight with appa- 
rent commendation. Nor can | hesitate 
to say, that if any change from the obvious 
idea, communicated: by our version, is to 


‘be introduced, this seems to me the best. 


But perhaps, after all, the old and ob- 
vious sense fs to be’ preferred; and if we 
possessed a sufficient degree of disinterest- 
ed, holy, self-sacrificing love,’ wé might 
find no great difficulty in according to it 
the praise-of a high but rarély approached 
example of real devotedness to God's glo- 
and the welfare of mankind.. With 
the views which Paul elsewhere express- 
éd, of the effect which the conversion of the 
fulness of Israel to the Lord, would ‘have 


-on the gentiles, can a real christian, i in his’ 
best moments, wonder that the apostle 


should be willing to suffer any thing for 
the accomplishment of an end so glorious! 
In this view, too, the hypothetical or op- 
tative sense of the first verb, comes in to: 
qualify the object. . He does not suppose 


that such an offering is consistent, or that 


it can avail; but if it could, his free*heart 
is ready.’ The sentiment then is. “Such 
is my love for my kinsmemafter the flesh, 
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° 
that, were it possible, 1 would devote my- 
self to the destruction which threatens 
them, could they’ but escape by such 
means.” Stuart. This is even less ob- 
noxious to objection, than the prayer of Mo- 
ses, Exod. xxxii. 32. ‘Spare this peo- 
ple, or blot me out of thy book.” If the 
latter was not inconsistent with reverence 
and duty, assuredly the former may be 
more easily defended. ' 
Po'keepsie, May 12th, 1845. 
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EXTRACT 


From the Rev. Dr. Cuasn’s Sermon before 
the American and Foreign Bible Society, 
‘in April last, at Pantene 


In the completed Bible, we now possess 
not merely one book, but many,—a whole 
library. of religious knowledge,—exhibit- 
ing matters the most important for us to 
know, from the creation of the werld to 
the glorious appearing of the final ‘judge 
of all,” and the ‘* eternal judgment” which 
he will pronounce. .The Bible makes 
known God, and man, and the relations of 
men to God, and to one another. It teaches 
us when and how we should worship; 
what we are, and what we shall find the 
world to be; how we should conduct our- 
selves towards one another; how we 
should receive the blessings and. bear the 
trials of human life; aid how we may be 
delivered from the dominion and_ the con- 
sequences of sin, and be admitted to the 
enjoyment of everlasting happiness. 

_ Among the matters revealed there are 
some, and these of immense importance, 
respecting which we could know nothing 
but by revelation. There are some, in- 
deed, respecting which ‘ nature: itself”. 
would give us important light, if we would 
seek for it. Bat who will affirm that: it 
was not desirable to have the light either 
increased, or made more certain? And 
there are some subjecis respecting which 
it is obvious that even revelation teaches 
us only in part. But who has a right to 
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demand that it should either teach us 
more, or forfeit its claim to be our guide ? 
These subjects, exhibited though they may. 
be only in part, expand and elevate the 
soul, and fill it with devout admiration.” 
What is made known respecting them | 
leads to sober and salutary reflection, to 
practical benefit in our present state, and 
to a suitable appreciation of that state in 
which *‘ we shall see as we are seen, and 
know as we are known.” 

In the natural world, how many things 
are there which are known only in part, 
even to the most intelligent and scientifie, 
and yet are exhibited freely and kindly to 
all? Each individual of the human family 
sees them. Each uses and enjoys them, 
more or less, according to his capacity and 
circumstances. The little child, in the 
season of spring; led forth by a mother’s, - 
hand, into the flower garden, or rambling 
freely with playmates in the green and 
blooming meadow, may receive many a 
delightful and valuable inrpression, long 
before becoming acquainted with the sci- 
ence of botany. All may breathe the vital 
air; all may quench their thirst. with the 
pure water, gushing from the fountain, 
without being able to analyze either the. . 
one or the other. All may enjdy the wide- 
spread and varied landscape, though few 
taay be able to measure the height of the 
mountain which,towers aloft in the dis- 
All may avail themselves cf the 
light, and exuit inthe beauty and gran- 
deur of the silent evening, when the stars 
and the full-orbed, moon are shining in the. 
clear blue sky, though few or none may 
understand all the facts and principles of 
astronomy, or comprehend the vastness of 


tance. 


our solar system, to say nothing of other 
systems, unnumbered and innumerable, 
revolving in the immensity of space. 

In like manner, the Bible is intended 
forall, though it does not disclose every 
thing pertaining to every subject, introdu- 
ced ; and its readers are not required to 
understand all that belongs to its artificial 
or scientific developement and to its con- 
nexions, before they canbe benefited, to, 
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the saving of the soul, and in a thousand 
ways they may drink freely of the water 
of life. They may know its efficacy by 
a happy experience. They may know 
much also concerning it in other respects ; 
and yet they may advance indefinitely 
in their knowledge of it, as they may 
have opportunity. 
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A pure Christianity the World’s only:Hope : 

| By R. W. Cushman, Pastor of Bowdoin 

_ Square Church, Boston. New-York : 
~ Lewis Colby, 1845. 


_ The world's only hope! is the startling 
announcement of this ‘small volume. Is 
it a presumptuous of vain-glorious boast? 
Has the world perilled its hope? Are its 
dangers and its exigency thus pressing and 
peculiar ? 
‘be but one true answer :to such inquiries. 
‘Ainidst all the boasted ‘progress of scien- 
tific improvements ; the new, beautiful, 
and variously adapted developement of the 
arts which minister to mén’s comfort, and 
‘opulence, there ‘aré sad and multiplied in- 
dications of moral derangement, adapted 
ito excite the most painful solicitude in 
every sober, reflecting, well balanced 
«mind. 

We are not alarmists, in the ordinary 
acceptation of, that term.. Nor can the 
charge be fairly brought against us of 
eherishing a croaking, querulous disposi- 
tion, constantly inclined to look on the 
dark.side of things. We will not even 
plead guilty to the charge of ‘* complain- 
ing that the former days were better than 
these.’’ “It is not, perhaps, literally true. 
Various modifications and abatements of 
any such wholesale invective against the 
men or the things of our own generation, 
are obviously required. Nor does it, after 
all, avail to any wise or good purpose, to 
be instituting comparisons of this general 
eharacter—too frequently depending ona 
narrow or inadequate. mduction of facts. 


A PURE CHRISTIANITY 


“It seems to us that there can’ 
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It can scarcely fail, however, to force 
itself on the mind of the religious observer.» 
that as we have now nearly reached the 
middle of the nineteenth century of the 
Christian era; as the grand catholicon of 
divine prescription has long been known, 
and professedly applied; if it be true that 
a very large proportion of mankind in 
nominally Christian countries are: still far 
from righteousness; and if the light which 
we possess, owing to some fatal hindrance,’ 
fails utterly in the attempt to’ reach’ 
three-fourths of our contemporaries, it is 
surely time to inquire after the cause. 

Christianity in alliance with show and 
parade, with pomp and ceremony, with 
rites and costume, and the pageantry of. 
external manifestations appealing to the 
superstition and the imagination of its vo- 
taries—has been tried, and resulted in a 
miserable failure. 

Christianity linking itself to state pa- 
tronage—now conferring and then solicit- 
ing worldly honors, emoluments, and in- 
fluence; here fawning on the great to win 
their favor; there subsidizing the menial 
to swell her ranks of votaries—has also had 
its day, and showed out its miserable im~. 
potence to bless the race. 

Is it not time to seek for such reforms , 
in that great moral engine of all true re- 
form, the religion of Christ, as may show 
it to be what its author declared it, the. 


salt of the earth, the light of the world?. 
Groaning and oppressed human. nature) 
sighs for the revealment and the expe- 
rience of that which shall make wise, and 
blest, and holy, having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come. 
Whicn snall recognise the wants of man 
as an individual, and man in his social 
nature and connexions, harmonizing the 
wants, removing the woes, and cheering 
the hopes of both. , 

So thought the author of the volume, 
| before us, when he:closed his preface with” 
the remark, “the ‘events in the religious’ 
world:that mark the present time, show 
that the day has come when the corrup- 
tions of Christianity must be dealt with: 


‘ 
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faithfully ; and. Christianity itself must be 


vindicated from the: surreptitious institutes | 


and usages which have it its! au- 
thority and assumed its name.’ ; 


The author has’ evidently eaali nig: 


' great subject as its infinite importance de- 
mands; and he. -has approached the dis- 


cussion of his theme ‘with the mingled. 


emotion of a chastened: fearlessness, and\a 


edoinpassionate fidelity.. The sober ‘con: : 


viction of the infinite and unutterably mo- 
mentous issues which depend on-a right 
appreciation of'.this. matter, forbids all 
flights of fancy, all declamatory show of 
rhetorical art. It demands and: well be- 


fits the earnestness. -which distinguishes 


true from fictitious eloquence. | 
| The following analysis of the: ate of 


the writer, will; lke a general chart of a |: 
| journey, give the true and relative idea of}: 


each. part of the discussion. 


True ‘religion the ole moral. conserva- 
Vive? shown by, 1. Antediluvian history ; 
2. Gentile history ; 3. Hebrew history ; 
4. The history of Christianity. 


Britain ; Prussia. 


Scripture view of Christianiti ye ‘Means: 
of the corruption of Christianity. © Reten-' 


tion of roe errors under the Reforma- 

tion. The E 
ther. 
The Isswe on the Continent—In England. 
Religious History of this Country. The 
Pilgrims. Decline of religion and. mora!s 
among their descendants. Present’ ten- 
dencies. 

Means of restoring. Christianit y. to. its 
primitive Efficacy. I. The Bible must be 
made the.sole guide in faith and’ ‘practice, 
2. The Ministry: must -be restored to -its 
true position. a.—Claimsof: E piscopacy. 
b. — Consequences to be apprehended from 
its prevalencein this ‘country. 3. ‘The 
Church must fulfil its office. Primitive 
Churches independent :’ Witnesses, Mo- 
sheim—Barrow—Whately. The Ordi- 
nanees. must be restored to their’ true ex- 
pression. 
must possess. an appropriate character. 
Mischiefs of birthright membership. 


Duty of true Christians. in. the present. 


state of things. . ver Baptist cds: 


. 
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| wall recom, mend it to their: neighbors. 


Condition ° 
of Christianity in Italy; Greece ;- in the. 
Protestant countries of ueppey, Great, 


inglish Church. Calvin. Lu- |’ 
Consequent struggles and excesses. 


4. The: professor of religion. 


. [Aveusr" 
Their avai: “Their, dangers. Their’ 
past history. Pheir } present duties. ‘des 


We have felt exceedingly anxious. to. 
verity our warm, but not extravagant 
‘commendation: of this volunie ; ; 80 that our: 
readers may feel impelled. to. procure andi. 
peruse it—then we ‘are very sure, they: 
In’ 


some respects it may be justly regarded: 


as better fitted for the important purpose— 
of ‘disabusing ihe popular mind of many 
and. destructive errors, than: any other 
work on the subject. ' Without repelling 


| or arousing’ prejudice by a. eontroversial ' 


name and bearing, its statement.of. unde- | 
niable facts, in the most’ kind, ‘but solemn’ 
and faithful, manner, «is adapted to. secure 
the interest and then the conviction of: its. 
readers. , Pray’ do. not fail to procure a. 
dollar’s' worth, (four, may. be. had. for’. 
this sum a and seé to it that’ the work has. 
a favorable | introduction. to’ those’ friends. 
who. need its counsels and warnings... 

. One long extract shall hére’ be furnish-. 
ed, both as a spécimen of. the, work, , ‘and, 
for: its intrinsic ‘value.-. We. select the | 
last of the ‘numbered divisions which oc. 
eur’ in. the. above. analysis, and, give , the. 
larger portion of it, omitting some of: the: 
Tiotes. ° : ' ; Oeil 


‘The last thing we mention, but, with. 


the exception of the. first named—the su- 


“premacy of the scriptures—the most in-, 
dispensable of all conditions to the efficacy 
of christianity, 1 is, that the individual pro-. 
Jsessor. of religion PRSENREA: an’ ‘appropriate, 
character: 

The true theory: of the olissan ‘church. 
is,. that none shall: belong to it. but ‘real’ 
christians = persons, who believe the ‘doc- 
trines of the gospel, who: have: truly re-, 
pented. of sin, and: heartily. forsaken its 
whose, affections are’ set on things: above. : 
and whose lives aré re ulated oy ‘the eliris-: 
tian precepts.’ 

_ ‘Lo this theory, the jnaaelbe in. Hotighons! 
profession “ean: never, perhaps, be made* 
fully to.conform, on. account of the deceit- 
fulness of the heart, ‘and the. influence of: 
sinister. motive }.but it must at least aim, 
at ity and the only: hopefal. ds it is the, 
only scriptural, pony ‘is, that which: ac-) 
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knowledges the theory anid does its. utmost ! 


t6 carry it out, in the adiission pty mem- 
bers. 


‘At as for tial of ‘this ihat the name of 
Better, far. 


christian bas. so lost its. power: 
better, for the hope of the world’s salva- 


tion, would it be,if christianity could point. 
to but three hundred out of ten thousand. } 
and say, ** These ‘are. my, jewels ;” than: | — 


that the world should point to:a host of 


“baptized infidels, . worse for mending, 


washed to fouler stains,’” and. reply: Are 
not these also thy. sons ?: 

~The prevalence of a merely naminal 
ehristianity has well nigh banished -the 


knowledge of the nature of real christiani- 


ty ‘from. the world... The ‘grand. apostacy , 


setting. out with the: error that the’ ordi-- 


mances were - endowed .with ‘a- kind of 


charm without which, even, infancy could . 


not. be saved, converted the, church into a 
sort of universal ‘receptacle. of good and 
evil; an-ark.of safety for the lion as.well 


as the damb, the vulture as well as. the | 


dove. 

The ddotriite' of . rts 
birthright. membership, » has | 
‘amount. of injury to. the cause of ‘vital 
ae which ‘no human: mind will 
everabe able to estimate. ~ fal 
_ he. great destroyer. with’ this two- 
edged ‘eword of mischief cutting rightrand 
lefi, has gone through the world inflicting 
a ‘double damnation: betraying one ‘half 
of manhind into a fatal apathy with the 


delief that their: heaven was, sectire, be- . 


ease they. had been christened,.and had 
laccess to the eucharist ; and.the other, in- 
ito a'rejection and contempt of. christianity 
fitselfas a system of priestcraft. é 
‘Real christians—thanks to God’s sove- 
‘reign merey, there. always have been : 
ibut, like a few lost diamonds in continents: 
iof mud, neither the world nor the church 
has known them... They have been’ con- 
sidered by the.one as. hereti¢s, and by. the 
ther as moon- -struck disturbers of its qui- 
‘etness; and prince and prelate have con- 
spired to destroy them. 


_ Even in England, how. few can tall j yo 
shall christianity ‘¢look forth as the morn- 


rightly what it iso be a christian. -They 
will tell you ‘that to bé baptized, and to be 


able to’ repeat, the catechism and to say” 


prayers, is to. be on the way to heaven: 

ie. if you’ speak ofthe. spirituality of the 
pel, of being bern again, of the inward, 

Tite, of the war.of the spirit against the 


‘flesh, and of Christ in the soul, the hope 


“of glory; you * aa aia things. to 
oat ears.”’ 
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THE WORLD'S. (ONLY HOPE. 


country 2: 


last.to be deniéd ; 


nised. 
‘and, action. of christian churches show that 
‘that kingdom is-not of this world. 


agen ane 
‘done*’an: 


’ Christ is a Saviour from sin, not in it; 
that without holiness no man shall see ibe 
Lard. . 
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And how much better has it been in this © 

he practice of infant baptism 
among. almost ’ all denominations, has 
trained generation after generation to be- 
lieve they ‘were not exactly sinners; that 


they were a sort of christians; and that, 


somehow or other,. they were nearer to 
heaven for what their fathers were. 
"This:error at the door of admission fill- 
ed even the churches of New England 
with members. who had the form of godli- 
ness without its power. 

It was but a natural consequence . that 
the pewer that was unfelt should come at 
‘that:churches which be- 
gan with the. error of baptismal regenera-’ 
tion, however. modified,'should finish with 
denying the existence of any other; and 
that the. evidence. of a change of heart 
should neither be required on entering the — 
church, nor evinced by a holy life atterr’ 


: wards. 


+ To restore phsletiaalty, then, to its prim- 
itive.eficiency and glory, let the spiritu- 
ality of Christ’s kingdom be fully recog- 
Let the composition, government, 


As to 
civil patronage and ‘state interference, let 


; lords. and monarchs neither bless'them nor 
curse them, but-let them alone. 


Let the 
Let 


word.of the Lord have free course. 


| the ministry be ‘content to stand in the 
‘lot, and de the work. which: Christ assign- | 
‘ed: thém. 
.doctrinés.. the commandments .of men. 
Let them proclaim the great truth that 


Let them cease to teach ‘for. 


man, though born of'a saint, is a child of 
wrath, and must be born again: ‘that 
and 


Let the andigances. be kept to their true | 


- expression, as signs of grace received, and 
salvation secured’; not the means of con- 
ferring it. 


-Let the church demand of 
every applicant for admission, evidence of 
decided consecration to Christ; “and sever 


‘fram her connexion -all who dishonor the 


christian name. Then, and not till then, 


ing; then, shall her righteousness go forth 
as brightness. and her salvation as a lamp 


that burneth.” 


_ Itis a practical question of immeasura- 
ble'moment, whether evangelical chris- 
tians.should connect .themselves with ee- 


-clesiastical organizations, whose radical 
errors have preduced such ‘disastrous re- 
sults to the religious’ interests of the world; . 
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or whether they ought. to leave them to 


perish-with the revolutions of time and of 
empire. But, it appears to us that, if the 
authority of Christ is to be regarded, it is 
a question which has long since been de- 
cided. ** If the salt have lost its savor, it 


is good for nothing but to -be cast out and |- 


to be trodden under foot of men.” 

It was probably owing precisely tothe 
acquiescence of real christians in depar- 
tures from fundamental principles—cer- 
tainly not to an inherent defectiveness in 
the spirit or form of christianity—that 
churches, planted by apostles, came to be 
consolidated into colossal engines of op- 
pression and corruption. 

Had all that really knew the grace of 
God adhered, from the besinting, to the 
principles on which the kingdom.of Christ 
was founded, it is difficult to believe but 
that true christianity, instead of being 
compelled to ‘flee into the wilderness, ” 
and her witnesses to “ proplesy in sack- 
cloth,”? would have held on her rejoicing 
way of triumph; and long ere this have 
been ‘the joy of the whole earth.’ 

But alas, the sure word of niches 
was lost sight of; the warning of the rise 
of antichrist was forgotten ; “the caution 
against the ‘observance of days, and 
months, and times, and years,’? was un- 
heeded; the care to ‘* remember the apos- 
tles in all things,’’ neglected; and their 
exhortation to ‘‘* contend earnestly for the 
faith ‘which was onee delivered to the 
saints,’? was disregarded. And when, at 
last, the nominal church had become the 
‘habitation of devils, the hold of every 
foul spirit, and a cage of every unclean 
and hateful bird ;’”? the command, ** Come 
ye out of her, my people, that ye be not 
partakers of her sins,”’? was disobeyed. 

But not all forgot or disobeyed: Dark 
as many successive ages were, there has 


never been a generation without its thou-.- 


sands who refused ‘to worship the beast, 
or to receive his mark in their foreheads ;’ 
who sought, at every hazard, to rear ihe 
fallen pillar of truth; and to rekindle the 
light of a primitive christianity. 

Such, we believe, were many of those 
who were destroyed as heretics. Such 
were the Paulicians, such the Waldenses, 
such the Albigenses; and such, too, we 
must believe, were many of those who 
were vilified with the name of Anabap- 
tist, and exterminated in Germany. And 
such, we know, have been the Baptist 
churches in Great Britain and America. 
‘Whatever may have been, and in many 
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ly blessed’ in the. conversion of sotls. ae 


means, not a few have teen betrayed into the 


‘bearing his reproach,” and identify themselves 


-have been saved from the evils which they hare 


[Aveose 


instances, may still be, their’ defects; id 
the pressure of a doetrine or an ordinance 
into a disproportionate prominence; or ink 
the adoption of a policy not strictly in har 
inony. with their own ae gt ogo they 


f , 


* A large portion of the Baptist churches both. 
in England and America, in the last generation, 
we have ‘no doubt carried their hostility to the 
doctrines of, Arminius and: Wesley so far that 
they were justly chargeable with Antinomian-* 
ism The attachment oftheir preachers to ‘the 
doctrines of grace” was so strong that, with the) 
exception of haptism, they <eldom dwelt on any. 
thing else, . Yet they were laborious and self. 
denying men, mighty in the Scriptures, and greats 


It may be worthy of consideration whether the: 
present generation are not in danger of running 
into the opposite extreme > whether they are not 
in danger of losing sight of the great ‘truth so 
dear to their Fathers, that ‘God hath saved us 
with an holy calling, not according to our works, 
but according to his own purpose and grace,, 
which was given us in Christ Jesus before the. 
world began.’ 
on se 


Fixing a too exclusive attention 
great truth, that salvation. is) by: 


adoption of measures which have appealed to 
the passions of the iguorant, disgusted the In 
telligent, and brought “experimental religion into 
discredit 3 spreading doubt in the public mind; 
not only of. the reality of a divine influé ‘i 
revivals of religion, but of ‘the divine rea foe 
any religion whatever. — « 

It is devoutly to be hoped, that the teste 
which the errors of the past have furnished, may: 
be turned to future’ benefit; that the ministry, 
will confine themselves to the. preaching .o 
Christ cr ucified, and will so commend themselves. 
to every man’s conscience in the use of that ins 
strumentaiity as to win souls as wéllas conquer 
them: and that the churches will be careful so 
to /abor, and so to live, as to-aid the efforts of 
the ministry; and sustain ‘the authority and honor 
of the pastoral office. iy 

It is a bitter reflection, which the author is 
unable to banish, when contemplating these os- 
cijlattons of Bh eth ‘*built.on the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, ”” that if all the,ins 
telligent and Sober-minded who have known ex- 
perimentally what ‘the truth as it in Jesus” is) 
had been willing to profess and practise it—wilk 
ing to “go forth unto him without the camp, 


with churches resting on a simply: scriptural bar 
sis; those of the Baptist denomination mighr 


suffered, and their principles been everyw here 
established : and that the world might. not now 
be witnessing the universal lahguor ae vital gods 
liness, while superstition is making havoc with 
the sanguine, and infidelity with the speculative. 
Ohywhen' will christians in their religion be will 
ing tobe the disciples of him ‘who pleased not 
himself ;” and to do as duty and conviction, no} 
as ease ene iiclinesiag call. J 


My 


awe ever maintained the sole authority 
ad sufficient light of the scriptures in 
atters of religion and morals.. They 
he, ever been the earnest advocates of a 
ctly scriptural christianity ; of a purely 
jiritual church; of intellectual freedom ; 
Mthe right of private judgment; and of 
arsonal and untransferable accountabili- 
r ‘They have thus ever asserted the 
wits of conscience, and religious liberty. 
they have ever maintained that religion, 
) be acceptable to God, must be the 
‘df-conscious, intelligent, voluntary hom- 
ge of the soul of the worshipper; with- 
at which, rites and forms are utterly un- 
ailing, and, as a ground of trust, infi- 
itely mischievous. 
‘It may be too much to demand that the 
jristians of early time should have had 
ith the forecast and the firmness to resist 
fectually the beginnings of those evils 
hich have had such baleful issue; but, 
értainly, it cannot be too much to expect 
yat those on whom.-the ends of the world 
re come should learn wisdom from the 


st. 
se if we may judge from the present 
idencies of things, both in this country 
ad in England, the same course of folly 
fd sin is to be run over agdin: and we 
aie! fear that the moral darkness 
if had partially disappeared, will 

‘ain cover the nations. 

Certain it is, that, if even those who 
fofess to be the subjects of renewing 
race wiil disregard the light which beams 
om the page of history, and shut their 
yes to the plainest commands of Christ ; 
they will refuse to place themselves, as 
Yehurch order and ordinances, on the 
found of individual responsibility, and of 
je rights of conscience, and direct amena- 
ility 10 God; on the scriptural ground of 
ie spirituality of Christ’s kingdom, and 
te equality of his ministry, and the inde- 
endence of his churches—both of the 
gntrol of the state and of each other; and 
fthey will throw themselves into religious 
Minerions where their influence will go to 
Phold those very forms, errors, and usages, 
y which the world has so dreadfully suffer- 
Zand the christian name been so deeply 
ishonored ; if. we say. converted men, at- 
#¥ they have known the way of righteous- 
és, will do all this, mankind have little 
indeed to expect from christianity: 
dayiis hastening when popery and in- 
lity will divide the world between 
mi. 
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That, in view of thesé' things, is the | Part First. Preface to Crosby, vol. ii. 
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duty of the churches and the ministry of 
the Baptist denomination? : 
It has been remarked, and with much 
significancy, that Baptists are not Protest- 
ants; not because they have fellowship 
with the errors of the church of Rome, 
against which the different national reli- 
gious establishments of Europe protested ; 
but because they claim to be the repre- 
sentatives of the primitive churches ; and 
never to have been in any other relation 
to the great apostacy, since its rise, than 
that of “martyrs.” Lm 
The churches themselves, indeed, which 
are now known by the name of Baptist, 
were organized, perhaps the oldest of them 
in Europe, since the reformation; although 
the Welsh churches claim an unbroken 
continuity from the days of the apostles.* 


* The Welch historians say, that, from the in= 
troduction. of christianity into Britain by the 
apostle Paul in the year 63, till the visit of Aus~ 
tin, the monk by whom their conquerors the 
Saxons were *‘ converted,” about the year 600, 
the Welsh knew no other baptism than immer- 
sion; and no other. subject of it than the pro- 
fossing behever: and, regarding the kingdom of 
‘hrist as not of this world, they had not con- 
nected the church with the state. Austin having 
succeeded in converting the Saxons from pagan- 
ism, and subjecting them to the dominion of the 
Roman See, turned his attention to the Welsh. 

The monk met them in an association on the 
borders of Herefordshire, where he made them 
three propositions, one of which was that they 
should receive’ infant baptism. But it was 
promptly met by the reply, that “they would” 
keep thisiordinance, as well as all other things, 
as they had received them. from the) apostolic 
age.’ ‘This prompt and. decisive refusal so en- 
raged him that he exclaimed, ‘‘ Sins ye wol not 
receive peace of your brethren, ye of other shall 
have warre and wretche.’’ And setting the 
Saxons upon them, they murdered one thous 
sand and two hundred of the ministers and 
delecates then present. The leading men be- 
ing dead, the) Welsh king, Cadwalader, and a 
majority of the people, submitted to. popery. 
But not all: Evaus traces the remnant of the 
ancient faith and practice through the darkness 
of popery to the year £000; and Peter Williams 
down to the year 1115. From that time cill the 
period of the reformation, but little is known of 
the existence of Baptist churches in Wales, ex- . 
cept that, on the visit of the earliest of the En- 
glish Baptist reformers, they found Baptist 
cliches, particularly in the vales of Carleon 
and Qichon, which are situated. in almost inac- 
cessible fastnesses of mountains, which had ex- 
isted from time immemorial. So it is probable 
that some of those churches really have, as they 
profess, maintained'an unbroken continuity. 


See Thomas's History of the Baptists t Wales, 
‘ ita 
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The principles, however, and the ordi- 
mances, and the polity .by which they are 
known, are those of the primitive church- 
es; even Luther, .and Melancthon, and 
Calvin, and Mosheim, and Neander, 
and Archbishop Whatley, being our judges. 

They are the only churches, therefore, 
in this country, which stand strictly on 
apostolic ground, unencumbered with the 
errors of the apostacy. 

Their system of church building and 
administration, as it is in conformity with 
that of the primitive churches; so it is in 
harmony at once with the genius of chris- 

tianity, with the genius of the institutions 
of the country, most favorable to the culti- 
vation.of the social virtues, and the most 
perfect developement of the powers of our 
deathless nature. No other ecclesiastical 
organization is adapted to the universal 
extension of christianity. No other than 
its voluntary mode of supporting religion 
is adapted to commend it to the unpreju- 
diced attention of mankind; no other than 
its republican simplicity and equality is 
adapted to commend the gospel to the 
poor; no other’than its: unyielding adhe- 
rence to the-Bible is adapted to preserve 
its faith from corruption, and at the same 
iime cherish freedom of inquiry; no other 
er than its requirement of evidence of de- 
cided piety for admission to membership 
is adapted to preserve the purity of church- 


es; and nothing less than all its scrupu- | 
lous.demand of evidence of grace in those 


‘who enter the ministry is adapted to se- 
cure the self-sacrificing devotion to the 
work of saving souls which the ignorance, 
and vice, and hostility with which the 
ministry has to contend, requires. 


Nores eritical. ulustrative and practical, 
on the Book of Job, with a new Transla- 
tion, and. an Introductory Dissertation ; 
by ALBerT Barnes. 
New-York, . Leavitt, 
1845, 


Trow & Cuo., 


Tt gratifies us exceedingly to remark the 


generous appreciation which the public 


evince, in so soon calling for a third edi- 
tion of these: beautiful volumes, which 
promise to be among the most popular 
and useful of the author's writings. . Less 
voluminous, overloaded, and taucological 
than his volumes on Isaiah, and more 
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Third edition, |. 


the New Testament, we have regarde 1} 
this work as more likely to give enduring 
fame to the writer, as a biblical scholar, 
than any of his productions. He appears 
to have ransacked the libraries of the old 
and new world for exegetical helps to the 
book of Job. Besides the ancient versions, 
and more than a dozen Hebrew writers, 
from the 14th to the 17th centuries, half as 
many of the christian fathers, and a score) 
of Catholic versions and comm entaries, he 
fills eight pages with the mere catalogue 
of the Protestant writers which he appears 
to have consulted, amounting in all to more 
than one hundred. We marvel that in 
this wide compass he had not embraced 
a poetical paraphrase of this book, with 
explanatory notes, by Rev. Chauncy Leey 
D. D., of Connecticut. It was printed 
early in the present century, (probably a 
Hartford,) and is, at least, as deserving of ¢ 
place in this extensive catalogue, as some 
of those which Mr. Barnes has embraced 
We commend this to his notice, as a desi 
rable emendation of a future edition, 
Well do we remember the use of this ver: 
sion by Dr. Lee, as a school book, in th¢ 
days of our boyhood It is written in re 
gular hexameter verse, and furnishes. bet 
ter measure and rhyme, than muck tha 
is called poetry. The fullowing line 
of the beginning we quote from meni 
ory: 


“In land of Uz, as sacred poets sing, 

Dwelt ancient Job, a prophet, sage and king, 
. . A ba | 

[Justrious name, for patience, high renowned, 


&c. &e. 


In the learned Dr.‘s notes,-we recollee 
an intimation that the Behemoth of thi 
book may have been the Mammoth ! 

The introductory dissertation of Mt 
Barnes discusses several questions of grea 
interest, in reference to this ‘bvok;: an 
some of them have a much wider scope 
His remarks on the poetry of the Hebrews 
give a condensed view, and fair illustrs 
| ge of whatever is most valuable in th 


45.] 
ore elaborate ‘works of principal value 


ithis subject. His views of the nature 
‘this poem, are thus expressed : 


-The true account of the book of Job, as 
poem, is that 2f is A PUBLIC DEBATE, 
nducted in a poetic form, on a very impor- 
nt question pertaining to the divine govern- 
ent. Itis not an epic poem, where the 
*ro is placed in a great variety of intér- 


¢€ main object is to create an interest in 


r plot to be gradually developed, and 
here the dialogue is adopted to inculcate 
me moral lesson, or to awaken a tragic 
terest. It is a@ public discussion, with a 
al case in view, where the question is 
re of great difficulty, and where there is 
| the interest of reality. The question 
fairly understood. The whole arrange- 
ent appears to have been made, or tacit- 
‘fallen.into from a sense of propriety. 
ihe discussion is continued, evidently, 
asuccessive days, giving a full opportu- 
‘ty to weigh the arguments which had 
ven previously advanced, and to frame a 
ply. The most respectful attention is 
aid to what is advanced.. There is no 
ide interruption ; no impatience ; no dis- 
ysition tu correct the speaker ; no outbreak 
‘excited feeling, even under the most 
‘ovoking remarks.’ The poetic form in 
eargumentis adopted manifestly because 
would furnish the opportunity for ex- 


‘essing their sentiments in the most terse, 


sautiful, and sententious manner, and in 
way which could be best retained in the 
emory, and which was most in accor- 
ince with the genius of the age. In all 
yuntries, poetry is among the earliest 
tms of: composition ; and in Arabia and 
e East generally, it has been-customary 
“preserve their sentiments in the terse 
id somewhat proverbial form which i i$ €X- 
ibited here. 


Tie translation is appended at the close 
‘the second volume, and imbodies the 
atured views of the. author in reference 
‘the meaning of the several disputed and 
her portions of the entire book. His 
tes are appended to the received ver- 
on, very much inthe same form as those 
ven the several parts of the New ‘Testa- 
ent,in his former volimes. We are 
ad to give one specimen of these, on a 
iestion which cannot fail to have embar- 


ting and perilous situations, and where 


S behalf; itis not a drama, with aregu- 
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rassed .every religious man, in his reflec- 
tions on this subject, It occurs at the close 
of the Almighty’s address to Job, at the 
end of chapter 42. 


It was by this magnificent description of 
the power. of the creatures which God had 
made, that it was intended to impress the 
mind of Job with a sense of the majesty 
and power of the Creator. It had the ef- 
fect. He was overawed with a conviction 
of the greatness: of God, and he saw how 
wrong it had been for him to presume to 
call in question the justice, or sit in judg- 
menton the doings of such a Being. God 
did not, indeed, go into an examination of | 
the various points which had been the sub- 
ject of controversy ; he did not explain the 
nature of his moral administration, so as’ 
to relieve the mind from. perplexity ; buat 
he evidently meant toleave thei impression 
that he was vast and incomprehensible in 
his government, infinite in power, and had. 
a right to dispose of his creation as he 
No one can doubt that .God 
could with infinite ease have so explained 
the nature of his administration, as to free: 
the mind from perplexity, and so as to have 
resolved the difficulties’ which hung over 
the various subjects which had come into 
debate between Job and his friends. Why 
he did not do this, is nowhere stated, -and 
can only be the subject of conjecture. — It 
is possible, however, that the following 
suggestions may do something to show the 
reasons why this was not done. (1.) We 
are to remember the early period of the 
world when these transactions occurred, 
and when this book was composed. It was 
in the infancy of society, and when little 
light had gleamed on the human mind in 
regard to questions of morals and religion. 
(2.) Inthat state of things, it is not proba- 
ble that either Job or his friends would 
have been able to comprehend the princi- 
ples in accordance with which the wicked 
are permitted to flourish, and the-righteous 
are so much afflicted, if they had:been sta- 
ted. Much higher knowledge than they 
then possessed about the future world, was 
necessary to understand the subject which 
then agitated their minds. It could not, 
have been done without a very decided 
reference to the: future state, where all 
these inequalities are to be removed: (3.) 
It has been the general plan of God to 
communicate knowledge by degrees; to 
impart it when men have had full demon- 
stration of their own imbecility, and when 
they feel their. need of divine teaching ; 
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and to reserve the great truths of religion 
for an advanced period of the world. In 

accordance with this arrangement, God 
has been pleased to keep in reserve, from 
age to age, certain great and momentous 
truths, and such as were partieularly adap- 
ted to throw light on the subjects of dis- 
cussion between Job and his friends. They 
are the truths pertaining to the resurrection 
of the-body ; the retributions of the day of 
judgment; the glories of heaven, and the 
woes of hell, where.all the inequalities of 
the present state may receive their final 
and equaladjustment. These great truths 
were reserved for the triumph and glory of 
christianity ; and to have stated them in 
the time of Job, would have been to have 
anticipated the most important revelations 
of that system. The truths of which we 
are now in possession would have relieved 
much of the perplexity then felt, aud solved 
most of those questions; but the world 
was not then in the proper state for their 
revelation. (4.) It was a very important 
lesson to be. taught men, to bow with sub- 
mission to a sovereign God, without know- 
ing the reason of .his doings. No lesson, 
perhaps, could be learned of higher value 
than this. ‘To a proud, self-confident, 
philosophic mind, a mind prone to rely on 
its own resources, and trust to its own de- 
ductions, it was of the highest importance 
to inculcate the duty of submission to will 
and to sovereignty. ‘This isa lesson which 
we often have to learn in life, and which 
almost all the trying dispensations of Prov- 
idence are fitted to teach us. It is not be- 
cause God has no reason for what he does ; 
it is not because he intends we'shall never 
cnow the reason: but itis because itis our 
duty to bow with submission te his will, 

and to acquiesce in his right to reign, even 
when we cannot see the reason of his do- 
ings. Could we reason it out, and then 
submit because we saw the reason, our sub- 
mission would not be to our Maker’s pleas- 
ure, but to the deductions of our own 
minds. Hence, all-along, he so deals with 

-man, by concealing the reason-of his do- 
ings, as to bring him to submission to his 
authority, and to humble all human pride. 
T'o this termination all the reasonings.of 

the Almighty in this book are conducted ; 
and afterthe exhibitionof his:power in the 
tempest, after his sublime description of 
his own works, after his appeal to the nu- 
merons things which are in fact incompre- 
hensible by man, we. feel that God is 
GREAT —that it is presumptuous in man 4 
sit in judgment on his works—and that the 
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of all that is valuable and desirable to the 


large,) will find much to interest and in 
struct them, in the introduction, the analy 
sis of the argument, and the notes ‘and fi 


twas 


mind, no matter what he does, should bo W 
before him with profound veneration ant J 
silence. These are the great -lessong 
which we are every day called to learn i 
the actual dispensations of his providence 
and the arguments for these lessons were 
never elsewhere stated with so much pows 
er and sublimity as in the closing chapter 
of the book of Job. We have the light oj 
the Christian religion; we can look inte 
eternity, and see how - the inequalities 0 
the present order of things can be adjustec 
there; and we have sources of consolation 
which neither Job nor his friends enjoyed} 
but still, with ‘all this light, there are nu 
merous cases’ where we are required t@ 
bow, not because we see the reason of the 
divine dealings, but because such is the 
will of God. To us, in such circumstans 
ces, this argument of the Almighty is adap: 
ted to teach the most salutary lessons. 7 


On the whele, we have no doubt tha 
these volumes contain a fuller compilatiot 


student of this portion of the sacred. writ 
tings, than is elsewhere accessible to tl } 
mere English reader. 
peu 

PLATONIC Damatiocw: 5 Plane against Uu 
Atheists ; or the xth Book of the Laws, with 
critical notes, by Taylor Lewis, L. L. D 


Harper & Brothers, 1845. pi 


Those who have not toe far forgotter 
their classic Greek, to relishthe perusal 0 
this noble chapter, will find it a treat, ser 
ved up in the manner, and with the invii 
ting and valuable acompaniments whick 
Dr. Taylor has here furnished. 

Even those who cannot enjoy the origi 
nal Greek text, (and we grieve that thi 
number, even among educated men, is 5 


tended Gissertations which are appended 
The free use. throughout made of the hols 
scriptures, the comparison and illustratio 
thence derived, add. immensely both to th 
value and interest of the volume te every 
christian reader. 
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Tse Bri ‘Giri; with other Stories 
by Lemma C. Embury: Another smal 


i] 


ume frum the press of the Harpers; 
adapted to bring the soul into the eyes. 
“you suspect your elf fof beginning to be 
sified by worl ident and misanthropy, 
st sit down and read one or two of these 
ue and natural delineations. Te will, 
eradventure, melt away the congealing 
icasement which had threatened to pet- 
your better nature. The stories are 
0d for children, and will not harm their 
arents. 


-Evivences or Curistianiry, by 
Ninthus Gregory, LE. L. D. [From the 
urth London edition, revised and slightly 
dridged.] 


Tux Younc Man rrom Home, by 
wan Angell James. : 


‘Both the above are reprints of excellent 
oks, by the Am. Tract Society. We re- 
ice to see them issuing in a neat, attrac- 
re form, and with their almost unequal- 
d accuracy and cheapness, standard vol- 
mes of this character. 

“The former is the class-book in some of 
w colleges and higher seminaries, and is 
Baivably adapted to win the youthful 
ind and heart to the most important of 
l evidence—the most accurate and pro- 
und of all knowledge. The author de- 
tves to be more extensively known, as a 
aptist brother of the highest literary and 
jentific character. In one of the earlier 
dlumes of the Memorial, some sketch of 
8 life and character was furnished, to 
hich we beg our readers to refer. Will 
at those who desire to refresh their own 
‘inds by the invigorating study of logical 
uth, in beautiful diction, on that theme 
ost interesting and valuable to every im- 
ortal being, procure this volume, and 
ve toit an early, thoroughconsideration? 
The second book above mentioned, is 


id introduces a succession of topics of 
ighest interest to the class of persons for 
hom it is written. There is a truthful 
ithos in the developement of the danger 
‘young men leaving home, which would 
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Tritten in the inimitable style of James, |. 
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indicate that the author wrote from per- 
sonal. experience. Accordingly, we find 
in the preface the following sentences: 


You are going, or have gone away from 
home. I sympathize with you in the sor- 
rows of that tearful hour of your existence. 
Well do I remember, even at this distance 
from the time, the scene which my own 
home presented, when I finally quitted it, 
to embark on life’s stormy and dangerous 
ocean. My mother, one of the kindest 
and tenderest that ever bore that dear re- 
lationship, unable to sustain the parting, 
had retired to the garden ; my sisters wept; 
my father walked silently by my side to 
the edge of the town, where I was to take 
horse aiid ride to meet the coach that was 
to carry me to London; while my own 
heart was almost overwhelmed with emo- 
tion, under the idea that I was leaving 
home, to encounter the anxieties, dangers, 
and responsibilities of a new and untried 
course. ‘This is your case, and in kind so- 
licitude for your welfare, this little volume 
has been prepared, and is now presented 
to you, with the prayers .and best wishes 
of the author. 


The volume is divided into thirteen 
chapters, six of which portray the dangers 
of young men away from home, and six 
following the means of safety. The final 
chapter addresses several classes of young 
men, such as the traveller, by sea or land 
—the orphan—the pious youth—the pro- 
digal. We cannot doubt that many thou- 
sands of this little volume will be speedily 
distributed through our country, and read 
with great advantage. 


Our Saviour; ora brief exposition of the 
birth, teaching, miracles, death, resurrection, 
and great commission of Jesus Christ; by 
a Teacher, is another attractive volume 
issued by the Bap. Pub. Society. Its fair 
author has performed an important service 
for the young, and we hope her pen may 
often be put in requisition for similar con- 
tributions. Every help of this kind, well 
adapted to the mind and heart of youth, 
ought to be encouraged by those who be- 
lieve that ‘‘ the meaning of the bible, is the 
bible.” 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 


We have too little acquaintance with 
‘tthe churches and institutionsin the British 
Provinces of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wiek. Our excellent friend and brother, 
Dr. Maclay, now visiting among them, 
thus writes: 


_“T have been much pleased with my vis- 
it to these provinces. The valley from 
Annapolis to Cornwallis is rich and beau- 
tiful. The low lands on the river are 
dyked in, so as to. exclude the salt water 
from overflowing them. 


of hay per acre. They never need ma- 
nure; and when cultivated, yield. excel- 
‘lent wheat. There are Baptist churches, 
at convenient distances from each other, 
throughout the valley. I have visited 
-them all, or nearly all, and presented to 
them the claims of the bible cause. 

I have been exceeding pleased with our 
Baptist ministers, to whom I have been 
introduced in this region. Some of the old 
veterans, who have been pioneers in the 
work of the Lord, are still living and la- 
boring in the cause of their divine master, 
itl success. Among these it may be 
proper to meation the names of Manning, 

~Crandal, Dimock, and Harding. Brother 
Harding is the oldest Baptist minister 
in the province, though not theoldest man. 
He has been pastor of the Baptist church 
in Horton for’ more than fifty years. This 
church is, ] believe, the oldest Baptist 
church in the province. Professor Pryor 
is now associated with brother Harding in 
the pastoral office. The church has re- 
solved to make its old, venerable pastor a 
life member of our Society. Several of 
the other churches that I visited, have re- 
solved to confer the same honor upon their 
pastors. All the ministers and churches 
that I have become acquainted with, enter 
very cordially into the great object of giv- 
ing to the nations of the earth, the pure, 
unadulterated word of God, without muti- 
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These meadows 
are very productive : they yield three tons 


| are Messrs, Crawley, Prior, and Chi 


lation or disguise. _ The sending out, 1 
present: year, of brother and sister Bur 
from these provinces, as missionaries u 
der the protection of the Baptist Board | 
Foreign Missions, gives to the chureb 
and ministers in this region, an addition 
impulse in favor of the missionary and t 
ble cause. Mrs. Burpe is a member 
the Baptist church in this place, and tl 

daughter of Dr. Johnston, brother of: a 
Attorney, General of the province. 
may be expected, therefore, thatthe Bapti 
church in Horton, having one of its men 
bers in the field of foreign missions, W 
enter warmly into the cause of mission 
and into the bible canse, And their unit 
with us in these great and good objec 
will have ‘a tendency to produce cordi 
co-operation in other important objec 
relative to the advancementof the Redey 
er’s kingdom. 

1 have had the pleasure of meeting wi 
my old, respected friend, the Rev. L 
Joseph Belcher, of Halifax, in this plae 
He came on here with the Hon J. V 
Johnston, Attorney General, J. W. Nu 
ting, Esq., and other brethren trom Hal 
fax, to be present at the commenceme 
of Horton College, which took place | 
Friday. The young gentlemen that gra 
uated on the occasion, did great credit 
themselves, and to the Institution. T 
college, though a recent institution, h 
already proved a great blessing to the 
provinces, by producing some fine sché 
ars; and under the management of its ab 
governors and professors, it is destined, 
trust, for ages to come, to prove a st 
more extensive blessing, in‘the whole 
this region. The professors, at preset 


man,—all of them men of the first respe 
tability as to character, talent, and schola 
ship. And being all of them men of d 
cided piety, the moral and intellecta 
powers of the young men placed und 
their instructions, cannot fail to be adva 


yeously developed. The academy con- 
eted with the college, held its anniver- 
ty meeting yesterday. Messrs. Randal 
d Sharp are the teachers. Both of them 
2 excellent young men, and considered 
ty g good seholars. The young gentle- 
en under their instruction, stood a very 
od examinatien ; and are likely to be- 
me very respectable scholars. There is 
noral and religious influence which per- 
de the community, and the whele course 
instruction, which cannot fail to inspire 
> confidence of parents and guardians, 
placing their young men in the acade- 
7 and college at Horton. Il have 
2zached, since I arrived in these previn- 
3, with two or three exceptiens, ence a 
y, and two or three times on Lord’s 
ys; yet my health has been preserved. 
lave much reason toe bless God for his 
id care in preserving me in all my jeur- 
ys, and granting me favor in the sight of 
| people. I can adopt the language of 
Psalmist, and say, Surely goodness 
d mercy have followed me all the days 
my life. I expect to leave this place, 
the purpose of meeting with the Nova 
otia Association, at Amherst, on Friday 
wning. Ishall be obliged to go to the 
w Brunswick Baptist Association, im- 
diately after the business of the As- 
jation in this province is finished. My 
idest regards to all our friends. 
Yours truly and affectionately, 
A. Mactay. 


TRACTS FROM FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, ° 


Western Africa.—Letters from our de- 
ed and indefatigable missionary Clark, 
ye been received, written in March and 
wil. He says, ‘‘ We have moved our 
ncipal station to Bexley, about six miles 
m the former location, that we may 
nearer the native tribes, and have a 
uthier site. We are much more 
ong the heathen now, than we were 
en at Edina, and I am able to preach 
re tothem. I hope to labor more di- 
ly for the salvation of the natives than | 
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we did before. Our schools are in-an en- 
couraging state. We need more laborers 
very much. Though we have but little 


| help, our own health is quite good, and 


we do not despond. Our trust is in the 
Almighty. The native boys under our 
care, render us considerable aid in teach- 


ing, arr we trust some of them are truly 


pious.” 

Tavoy, British Burmah. _B Ora. 
Ranney, writes, near the end of the year, 
“We are quite comfortable as to health 
and:temporal blessings. Our prospects of 
removal to Maulmain are now entirely 
dissipated, and we are quite satisfied to re- 
main where we are. 

The season is now opening for‘mission- - 
ary work in the jungles, aid we are,the on- 
ly ones who continue in town; and per- 
haps even Mrs. R. may make one short 
trip into the jungles. I am now at work 
putting up a good house on the compound 
occupied recently by brother Wade. By 
the way, in your wide intercourse, can you 
not influence some good brother te come to 
Tavoy, and take brother Wade's place? 
All ‘the churches in this province are now 
on brother Mason’s hands; and his attacks 
of cold are so frequent, that we are all ap- 
prehensive that his jungle labors are near- 
ly atanend. He went cut sume ten days 
ago, but was driven back in about a week, 
by'a severe cold and cough.” : 

South America.—An intelligent, eners 
getic brother has-been’ spending some 
months in one of our sister republics of the 


south, and gives the following truthful, 


though rather sombre view. 


“«T believe that it will be far more diffi- 
cult, (as far as it regards human instru- 
mentality,) to introduce the gospel into 
Venezuela, than any other place on the 


face of the globe. ‘The remarks I former- 
_ly made on the subject, were founded on 


the fact of a law of toleration having been 
recently passed ; but while that law says 
that all religions will hereafter be tolera- 
ted, it affirms that it is the duty of every 
citizen of the Republic to be a catholic ; it 
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was passed through the interference of the 
British minister, for the purpose of ena- 
bling the Protestants to have burial grounds 
‘in the different cities, which before that 
time was prohibited. The people here 
understand the law, to mean, that any one 
may think Protestantism, but he must not 
talk it; and I was told the other day, by 


one of the most intelligent citizens, that any | 


Protestant minister who might come here 
to preach the gospel, would undoubtedly 
he secretly ‘‘ made way with,’ as soon as 
convenient after his object was found out. 

The natives are opposed to Protestant- 
ism, on Catholic grounds, and the for- 
eigners, nearly all of whom are merchants, 
dare not advocate it, as they would lose 
their popularity, and of course, their busi- 
ness with the natives. 

The church and the government are not 
only connected, but they are essentially 
one and the same thing; hence any one 
who speaks against the Catholic religion, 
speaks against the goverament, and at 
once becomes a traitor. Being thus sanc- 
tioned by so close a union with the govern- 
ment, the church of Rome shows herself 
here in a most atrocious garb,—the priests 
aré dissolute, gambling, lewd, disgusting 
children of hell, cursing over their altars, 
cock-fighting on the Sabbath, and com- 
mitting crimes too vile to mention—they 
hold the lower classes in the most abject 
bondage, and in that bondage the higher 
classes find their safety. 

Notwithstanding this state of saraits, I 
have never yet lost a single appropriate 
opportunity to speak my sentiments most 
freely, but as | am not an ecclesiastic, they 
have thus far looked upon me as harmless. 

In this view of the subject, I am inclin- 
ed to think that it would be fruitless to at- 
tempt at once to proclaim the gospel here, 
by means of missionaries; the best plan 
that occurs to me, would be the distribu- 
tion of the word of life amongst them, in 
the Spanish language.—also some well 
written Protestant tracts. If such could 
be sent here while | am in the country, | 
think I could get them extensively circula- 
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‘[Aveus 
ted. Jf there were but a-single renew, 
soul to be found amongst the permane 


population, there would be something” 
work upon; but as it is, the future lool 


dark and discouraging ;—amongst 1 


heathen much more may be done, as inn 
cence is often associated with ignorance 
but here, they all know what is going ¢ 
in the Protestant world, and even the mo 
ignorant has been taught to abhor all inm 
vations on the “ ancient church,” and e 
ery individual seems to be fully prepare 
to hurl the javelin at any one who ina 
suggest any reform. 2 

From all I can learn, the rest of the § : 
American republics are in the sam 
wretched state of moral degradationas thi 

How thankful ought we to be, my de 
brother, for the sweet and refreshing infh 
ences the gospel has shed around our haj 
py home, while so much of the world! 
still groping in worse than Egyptian darl 
ness; and how we should be nerved b 
the contrast, to endeavor to diffuse thos 
influences as widely as possible,—and i 
in sucha place as this, the prospect of sug 
cess looks gloomy, we must pray, al 
watch unto prayer, and still pray, uni 
the Lord sees fit, in his wisdom, to open 
way for the diffusion of gospel light, an 
peace, and joy.” 


A variety of journals, letters, and tran) 
lations from Ciuna, have beemreceived 4 
Jate as February and March of this yea 
They indicate prudence, vigor, and pr 
gress, in evangelical endeavors, and mo 
cheering hope in the increasing faciliti¢ 
there enjoyed. . What a scene does. ut 
immense empire present! 


‘4 
Lhe State Conventions of Maine an 
New Hampshire held their anniversarit 
the latter part of June. The attendane 
at the former especially, was smaller tha 
usual, ‘The presence of our missionar) 
Dean, with the Chinese convert, Ab: 
added much to the interest of the occasior 
Bro. J. M. Peck, of the Publication Soe 
ety, was also listened to with favor. 


Pig DREADFUL FALL ‘PREVENTED. ! 
fr - tS 3 t 


“Reader,—Suppose you saw a man run- 
g with speed adownward road. beneath 
Pia of which lay, unknown to him, 
vast abyss, and that the impetus which 


ree in his progress, that he can hardly 
op himself; would you not think it kind 
n any one who. should throw an.obstacle 
n his;way, ‘which might timely stop him, 
ind thus prevent his dashing himself to 
lie ces by his fall? - Yea, would you not 
ladly, if possible, throw yourself before 
um, if haply you could save him from 
nevitable destruction? Ah, here are the 
wo persons referred te. 

Believe me, because I can prove what 
say: If not converted to God, thou art 


ind Iam the friend about, if possible, to 
hrow an obstacle in your way, which I 
ope may be in time to prevent your fall. 
Do you ask. what this can be? I will 
ell you: it is your own conscience. Now 
‘onsult that part within you, and receive 
is faithful testimony. . Have you not been 
iving without the fear of God before your 
tyes; neglecting the bible ; living without 
wayer; breaking the Sabbath? And, 
vhile daily careful to obtain supplies for 
he body. have you not continued, even to 
e present day entirely careless as. to the 
tate of your soul? Other-sins may haye 
‘aarked your course through life; but let 
ne lave that reply from you,which your 
onscience dictates, to these few things. i 
éem to hear you feelingly declare, ‘Ido 
emember my faults this day,—you are 
ome to call my ‘sins to remembrance.” 


aercy,. and so shalt thou escape the bot- 
omless pit. And do I hear you further 
isk, ** What can induce a stranger to feel 
uch a friendly concern forme?” I an- 
wer, ‘He was once in your. present 
tate, running the downward road, and did. 
tot know what he was doing. <A divine 
and stopped him ; then and not till then, 
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A PRAYER FOR THE SABBATH. 


uurries him. onward, has acquired such » 


he man in the danger above. described,: 


Chen stop, turn upward, look to God: for 
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, he saw that there was but a step between 


him and everlasting misery. Seeing you, 
therefore, in the dangerous condition from 
which he had been rescued, how strange, 
yea, how cruel it would have been if he 
did not feel for you, and run to your relief. 

You say you are undeserving of Divine 
mercy. So was I,—yes, I had deserved 
only to be left to perish. But you also 
‘say, you have made God your enemy by 
your numerous sins, so had I; but Jesus 
is the sinner’s friend. This was told me: 
I tell it to. you. 1 believed it, and found’ 
encouragement. J confessed my sins to 
him, and obtained forgiveness through a 
believing regard to his having suffered, 
and died, and rose again, to deliver me 
from going down to the pit. I continue 
to confide in him, and,am happy. Come, 
then, with-me, to the Saviour, and faith. 
in him will constrain us to rejoice that God 
hath commended his love. towards us, in 


that while we were sb sinners Christ died: 
for us.’ THC) 


» 


A PRAYER FOR THE LOVE OF THE SABBATH. 


From the “* Sacra Privata” of Thomas 
Wilson, D. D., Bishop of Ssdorand Man, 
who died in 1755, in the 93d year of his 
age, and the 58th of hisordination. ** When 
will the Sabbath be gone, that we may 
sell, wheat.’’—Amos viii. 4. 


‘Deliver us, gracious God, from the 
sin of covetousness, from being weary of 
thy Sabbaths, which are ordained to pre- 
serve in our hearts the knowledge of Thee, 
and of thy Son, Jesus Christ. O that we 
may desire and rejoice in the return of this 
day, and serve Thee faithfully on it; and 
that we may enjoy an everlasting Sab- 
bath with thy Saints, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen. Othat Imay be glad when 


| they say unto:'me, * Come, let us go to 


the house of God.’ * Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy.’ °—Exodus xx. 
8—11. 


EDITOR'S TABLE... 
Colloguy with our readers.—A desire hes 1 re 


cently been expressed, from some in whose opin- 
ions wé have great confidence, that more attention, 


ges. ‘Such certainly was the original: «design ‘of 
our work’; and it-has’ only been intermitted, or 


omitted, because we weré’ told’ the’ public did: not }° 


desire, or even relish much of this kind. of prepa- 

ration. 
rial labor, and extra expense to, the publisher, we 
‘were: inclined to” yield all .the:more readily,’ no 
doubt, to this sug * From what we have 
“recently heard, there seems to be good teason for . 


gesuioh. 


questioning the general. correctness of what we 


before relied on--a: wish, for less Statistiés—and , 


we shall therefore resume ‘such’ attention: and 
exhibition of this part ‘of the denominational his- 
tory, as other claims willallow... ae, 
Essential, and indeed indispensable aid may bi 
farnished to this department of our work, by the: 
: Secretaries.of the. several: State Conventions, and: 
General Associations,’ which now: exist, in almost 
ca; they 
will publish, with their, annual or biennial” min: ' 


every state and territory of the Union. , 


utes, a complete list of churches, with their: total 
of members, and the names and residence (that 
‘is, the post office address, ) of the ministers, we 
_ will make room in our pages for the i insertion of 
this: table, £ that once in two: years at farthest, 
this work shall-be-a_ full and | faithful directory. 
of Aterican Baptists. 
easterm states generally, the name of the-charch, 
and the residence (i. e. past office) ‘of ‘the: pastor , 
are identical. In, other portions of the country | 
it is not so, and. hence particular reference to 
this point is important. Rin. 
To encourage this’ kind of accuracy, tnd c com- 
pleteness.i in annual or biennial returns, ‘we are’ 
disposed .to. make the. following offer. Exery 
such Secretary. who will make-out ,and publish ' 
with their respective minutes,: this: kind of ‘accu- 
rate and coniplete returns, and send us a copy 
of them, ‘addressed tothe Bapt, Memorial, NvY., 
with the. word * exe hange,”’ fairly written, chal 
have ‘the ‘volume of the Memorial i in which those’ 
returns are. embraced. 
unwilling to incur the expense, of printing such. 
réturns as often asonce, in, two year Sy (we hope’. 
there are none,), and the, Secretarics will make 
- out the returns in “Manuscript, fairly and legibly. 
written, they may send it to us ‘per, mail, and 
they shall be’ entitled to the’ volume i in’ ‘whieh it: 
appears. , F 


In the. nerthérn and 


CS EDITOR'S TAREE. | 


As ‘it involved very considerable’ ‘editd- 


If. there are any states | 


‘Translation Society, is. brief but, cheering. 


; | eign field. 


[Aveust 


We will eniy') in the next. hicaber with the 


‘statistics ‘of Kentucky and Rhode Island, —states, 
‘where the proportion of Baptists. i is the largest 
and will endeavor to proceed with’ other gtategy 


as the materials come to hand: 
should be given to statistical articles, in our. ‘par . 


.To make the. Memorial ‘what it was original 
ly designed to be, a. complete. ‘Baptist Register; 
we will strive te give the statistics of all out 
literary, and theobogical i institutions. Those who 
will furnish us ‘complete: catalogues of these rege 


ularly, shall be. entitled to ‘the number. in which: 


|. they are” noticed: ‘The .name of the. individual 


sending theni, if inditated; will enable us to com 


‘ f sty ie 
bs 


ply with this engagement. » 

Our publisher * ig 3 oigesdivaty anxious ‘to Tes, 
| deem: all“his ‘engagements, by. furnishing. more: 
frequently sueh enerayingy a will both illustrate 
and embellish the wires > 


‘Some sketches and finished dtiwies ¢ are 


rf 
now.ip hand, which will be executed as fast. as, 


the prompt payment from subscribers will’ ware 
rant. ae 

‘The : severe vest by fit! stiien the: pablishet 
ixperidheal, at the” beginning of the ‘year, has, 


materially lessened hisabilty, . but not his dispo-, 


-gition, to mike this, and -the. futare volumes of, 


~ 


the work Oe the public desire. - Re ees. i | 
ANNIVERSARIES | OF: ‘Bair Barrists.— 
Fhe. accounts which have reac hed. us from Lon- 


don, the last month; indic ate: more fully the-char- 
aXe ter of the annoal ridetings. of» ‘our, ‘brethren, en, 
the other side of-the Atlantic, -- ; 


‘The report of 
Rev. Dr. Steane. ‘at the anniy ersary of the Bible 
A 
considerable ‘increase of the -anniial receipts, 


“(nearly fifteen, liundred dollars’ over the’ previous. 


year) certainly: ‘indicates that the . value of the, 
| Society is more’. apipreciatéd, and the necessity 
|. of its operations is more deeply felt, as time ade 
vances. “The entire. contributions for the year! 
fall: but: little short often thousand dollars; ‘all of 
which, it should be remembered, are. for the Fors, 
- Phe report closes with, erateful | ‘men+ 
tion of the distinguished honor, God has’ confer-, 


red ‘on thé denomination + an “this: department of 
evangelic al: labor, and thew a letermined purpose 
to give their fellow men’ tlre Fatully translated 
word of God. ty le m9 ie > cass ae & 4 


or 


The Misitontieg Baer anniversary, Guhal 


‘ing.. froin the. ‘report of the, Secretary, , Rev.. J. 


‘and the’ different’ addresses which we: 


“The 


Angus, 


‘have read, must have been a feast: indeed. - 


} receipts of the'year, about one hundred thoukdiidl 


1845.) | 
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ANNIVERSARIES. OF BRITISH BAPTISTS. 


. 
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dollars—the_ additions. to the mission churches of aging.. Ani increase of missionaries, of schools, 


two thousand four hundred and thirty, the last 
year—and the whole nutnber in all the churches 
now amounting to thirty-eight thousand six hun- 
dréd and nine,,in the four quarters of the elobe, 
was certainly most animating. ‘Both inthe re- 
port, and in the addresses which followed it, there 
were some topics introduced, of new and painful 
interest. - Particularly we refer to the high 
ehurch, or Puseyite endeavors in India, to turn 
away some of the simple ‘minded converts from 
recent idolatry, to another gospel of forms and, 


rites, instead of reliance ‘on the atonement of ¢ 


Christ. In Jamaica also, fresh oppressions and 
wrongs ‘seem to be inflicted. To support an 
Episcopal. establishment in that Islatd, the poor, 
recently emancipated - negroes are heavily taxed, 
though &.great majority’ of them regard the es- 
tablishment with utter aversion. 
another legitimate result, of the miserable per- | 


yersion of justice and charity, inseparably. blend- 


ed with law religion. . 
vary, Knibb,is again appealing, successfully we 
should judge, for aid to.these suffering churches. 
‘The sum of six ‘thousand pounds sterling, has 
‘Been voted to those churches in Jamaica, that |. 
‘are otherwise unable to pay the debts incurred in 
erecting their chapels. Nearly one third of this 
princely sum seems to have been: subscribed on 
‘the spot: Mr. Knibb- expressing 
(feeling mingled gratitude for this fresh expres- 
-son of confidence and liberality,—and pain, lest 
“it should binder the proposed communcement. of 


missionary aperations by. this Society i in China. .|. 
‘To this field they now seem turning ‘their atten-' 


‘tion, and propose sending into it four’ mis- 
-gionaries the: present year; if men and means 


(ean: ‘bé obtained, of which* very: dittle dowbe seems 


| to'be entertaineds | , ‘ 4 
The Rev. Dr. Sharp,” of Boston, n now ona visit 


to E ngland, appears to have spoken at both of 


\; ithe above mentioned anniversaries; | but-the’ re- 
| port of his remarks does not appear intke London 
Baptist -Magazine, from w hich. we. have gathered 
he ubove information, 


The Baptist Irish Mociecyreneucte for. many 


to’ pour ‘the light of ‘odahgolital truth, on the | 
‘minds: of the darkened, mass in the Emera'd 


2 ‘epiric. - . 
“twenty thousand dollars: had been expended ip 
\ this field the last year. The churches had been 
“dicreased, and the spirit of prayer, and zeal, and 
elf sacrifice, they now atinesy is most encour- 


vine approval had restéd‘on their labors. 
speeches of Jones, Brock, ‘Mursell, and Knibb 


-Hence we see. : 


The: indefatigable mission+. 


; and doubtless . 


“years ‘with encouraging success , in the endeavor 


| Isle, celebrated. its recent anniversary. with great. 
The’ report showed that,- more ' than *| 


and of bible readers to the ignorant; to a very 


large extent, had also been secured, and the di- 


The 


seem to. liave electrified. the audience; and the 
maoner in which they paid their compliments te 
tke present British ministry, for their open at- 


tempts to bribe the Irish people .to conciliation, 


by ecclesiastical endowments, must have fallen 
with scorching power on these perverters of the 
right. The estimate in which the passage of the 


grant to Maynooth is held, may be judged by the 
‘following remarks of one of the speakers. 


‘““E believe they will repent carrying that 
measure. It willsoon so shake the pillars of the 


old establishment, that it will come tumbling 


about their-ears, and. a voluntary. church will 
arise, like.a beautiful angel, singing anthems to. 
heaven-amidst the ruins.’* Most heartily do we 
me amen! to this. an 

The English Home Mission Gobenhi, cele- 
hraved its forty-eighth anniversary, presided 
over by Dr. Price, of London. “Its income the 
“last. year was increased, amounting—it appears 
‘by ‘one ofthe addresses, for the report is not 


‘given—to one tenth that of their Foreign Mis- 


sion; that is, about ten thousand dollars. 


The 


success of the Society the past year, seems to 


have: been fully equai to the ordinary average, 
though serious Opposition: was frequently expe- 
rienced in their endeavors to shed light on the 
darknéss ‘around them. 


‘The Rev. Dr. Cox presided at the auniversa- 
ry of the Baptist Union. The nett increase of 
the churches. last year, had been. sinillér than 
the preceding, ainounting ‘in round numbers to 
five thousand communicants, The meeting of 
the Union was held this year at t Leeds, instead 
‘of London. 

.The: chairman’ alluded. to the Foriveiitee of a 
society for the publication of the ‘productions of 
the ear ‘ly Baptist literature, to which he attached 
great importance, and he claimed for the denom- 
ination a perfect equality, i in: past ages, with any 
other denomination; in all that belonged to crite, 
ical and biblical literature. He thought it only 

right, on an occasion of this kind, to say, that . 
‘under: God, their denomination had been favored 
with then of the most pre-eminent character. He 
alluded not only.to:men of genius, suchas a Hall, 
ora Foster, dut to-men who had set in motion 
some. of the most: important moral machinery 
‘that was- now in operation for the benefit of our 
own generation, and + time to come. 
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SABBATH MORNING. 


Deathless Shepherd of thy fold, 
Born that man but once should die, 
Give to-day some joy untold, 
Like the bliss of saints on high. 


Let thy truth divided be, 
So as to affect this heart; 
May thy servant rightfully 
Its pure light to me impart. 


By his lips let sacred fire, 
From the altar of the Lord, 
Kindle every pure desire, 
In accordance with thy word. 


Let his heart beat high with love, 
Give him, Lord, a seraph’s tongue ; 

May his thoughts, warm from above, 
Lure my lingering soul along. 


While 1 listen, may I learn, 

‘Learn that thou hast love for me’; 
Nought can sooner teach return 

‘Of my qvavering love to thee. 


Some new ray of hope and bliss, 
Give to aid this Sabbath’s joy ; 

Might I choose, it should be this, 
Holiness without.alloy. 


KE. Busan. TY. 


ANECDOTE, Z@lustrating the manner in 
which Mr. Wilberforce observed the Lord’s 
day. 

A minister of state called upon him on 
some public business ona Sunday., He 
at once excused himself, saying he would 
wait upon his lordship at any hour he 
would fix for the next day, but he was then 
going to church ; and this was after he 
had already attended the morning service. 


THE LORD'S SIDE? ~ 


~ Exodus xxxii. 26. 


Tis a time for watching, — 


And for holy fear ; 
For there’s treason hatching, 
And the foe is near. 


Has he not already 
Done his work in part? 

Men of God, be:steady, 
‘Watch, and keep the heart. 


"Tis a time for praying ; 
They are kept who pray:’ 

Kept they are from straying 
From the living way. 


’*Tis a time for being 
Humble and abased : 

Who can doubt it, seeing 
That the church lies waste-T 


"Tis a time for knocking 
Oft and loud for grace, 
While the world is mocking, 
Christians, to your place! 


Tis a time for mourning, 
When so many are 

From the Saviour turning, 
Caught in Satan’s snare. 


*Tis a time for sifting, 
Cleave to truth alone: 
Men their hope are shifting 


[Avever 
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From the ‘living Stone.” 


"Tis a time for speaking 
In a bolder tone; 

Praise from no one seeking, 
But from God alone. 


"Tis no time for shrinking 


From the Lord’s commands, | 


When the ship is sinking: 


To.the pump, all hands! ~ 


Om 
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OF CAMDEN; 
-NEW JERSEY: hail 
| BY JAMES FE. WELCHS. 


“The New. Jersey Asaoelation. at its ‘ast 


‘session appointed two of their nambec . to. 
‘inform others who may. come after ‘US, 
through thé Baptist. Memorial, 
“Smalley,—a. Sheppard, and other’ minis- 
tering brethren lived, and. labored, and 
seriou: and died, in the early establish- 


how a 


ment of: many of our “most floutishing | 
ehurches., ; 

' ‘Phe Rey. JosErn Silke ahh was boxe 
in Greenwich; Cumberland county, New’ 


: _ Jersey, on the 9th day of. Januaty, 1786. 
» He was the ‘son-of a respectable, indepen- 
dent farmer—accustomed i in early life to 


~~ labor i in the field—to useful and rural pur- 
—.. Suits ‘in fle open. air; and hence, awhen | again, Feb. 15th,—‘* I was requested by . 


a istry of more .modern. times. 
inan’who was both able and nigg: ‘- | 
| ‘| spent several weeks in his loved and ac- 


rown to manhood, was not for ever com- 


‘plaining of exposure, fatigue, dyspepsia, | 
inability. to smdy, &ec., &e.,. which is sO | 


often heard among many of the rising mine 


work. : 
At the. age of eighteen he: was, bladed 


- under the care of Dr. Witliam Staughton, 
_ who was then principal’ of a flourishing. 
*. academy, and pastor of the Baptist church 


at Burlington, N. Jersey, and boarded i in 


. the Doctor’s, family. ‘Chis must be regard- 
- ed as’ one of the most fortunate . circtim - 
. stances in his early. life—To have had ore. 


I 


- He was. a 


3 


| 


of the. mest eloquent and accomplished 
ministers of the gospel that ever occupied 
an American pulpit, for his daily compan- 
ion, and solicitous preceptors Nor. need — 
we be surprised that with the blessing of ° 
God upon the labors of such a tutor, the. 
mind of young Sheppard soon became 
deeply interested in the subject of religion. 
On the first of May, 1804, he madea pub- 
lic profession of his hope in Christ,—was 
baptized, and’ united with the church i in 
Burlington. 

His mind was very soon directed by the 
Spirit of God to the self-denying and ardu- 
ous duties of the gospel ministry ; and 
hence, in his short diary, under date of 
January 9th,.1805, he says,— spent my. 
birth-day’ in Burlington”—‘' eve—spoke 
in public, at a society meeting’’—and 


the church committeé to exercise the gift 
the Lord has given me, on next Tuesday.” - 
, On'the 4th of May, 1805, he was regular- 
ly licensed to preach the gospel.’ Soon af- 
tet this he returned to his father’s habita« 
tion, in Cumberland county, where he 


tive labor on, the farm; and then returned 
tothe family of Dr. Staughton, now a. rés- 
ident of Philadelphia, where he resumed 
his studies under the Dr.’s directions. « 


‘Under date of June 10th,. he. says,— 


“ Returned to Philadelphia, and found my — 
‘friends blessed with health: I ‘feel my | 
mind solemnized ! A thy presence go not 
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with me, take me not up hence’—*' The 
plan of study which the dear elder disci- 
ple of the Lord Jesus, whom I have the 
privilege of calling my beloved tutor, pro- 
poses, and with which I am resolved, by 


divine assistance, (for which I an ub- | 


unreservedly to comply, is’* &c., We. 

Having become a member af one of the 
regular classes of the University of Pa, 
he applied himself closely to his studies 
until the vacation in August, during which, 
instead of spending his time in idle gossip 
and extravagance, he says, under date of 
the 18th,—‘' Spent the day at home, at 
work stacking hay.” He suspended his 
studies in college on the 27th of Oct., 1805, 
and took charge of the Bustleton Acade- 
my for one quarter, at the close of which 
he received the *‘ approbation and thanks 
of the trustees,” and returned to Philadel- 
phia,—became a boarder in the family of 
Mrs. Evans, and resumed his studies in 
college. On the 9th of January, 1806, he 
wrote—‘t This day I have been upon the 
stage of action twenty years! In the 
evening I reviewed my life. When I 
came to the death of my dear brother 
Charles, I could go on, but oh! a little 
farther, to the death of my dear mother! 
—I could proceed no further!—but it 
comforts me to think I shall go to 
them.’? ‘*O Lord, lead and guide me to 
heaven.” 

Here we have strongly manifested the 
feelings of that boy, whom the Lord will 
ever delight to bless and make a blessing 
—a strong attachment and veneration for 
his mether: while that son.or daughter who 
shall carelessly trample upon a mother’s 
heart strings, or coldly neglect her, may 
expect that a God of justice will assuredly 
punish him in this world, or in that which 
isto come. ‘ Honor thy father and thy 
mother, that it may be well with thee.” 

Nothing further is known of his college 
life, save that he graduated with credit to 
himself in July, 1808. After itinerating 
and preaching almost constantly for about 
a year, he was ordained and settled as the 
pastor of the large ‘and venerable church 


REV. JOSEPH SHEPPARD. 
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(Serr. & Oct. 


at Salem, N. J., on the 19th of April, 
1809, by Rev. Messrs. William Staugh- 
ton, William Rodgers, and Henry Smal- 
Jey. Fortunately for him, and for the 
cause, the modern fashion of changing 
pastors almost every year had not as yet 
been practised by eur churches, and hence, 
he continued to labor successfully among 
them for more than twenty years; during 
which time he baptized two hundred and 
thirty-six intothe fellowship of the church, 
when he thought it duty, in the provi- 
dence of God, to resign his pastoral charge. 
Immediately, he entered upon the work 
of an evangelist, which was ever his de- 
light from his earliest labors in the min- 
istry. This service, however, he was not 
permuted long to enjoy, for in the autumn 
of 1829 he was called to the pasteral care 
of the church of Mount Holly, N. J. For 
six years he continued this relation, during 
the last five of which he preached every 
third Sabbath for the church in Evesham. 
To the former seventy-six were added, 
and to the latter thirty-one, by baptism. 
These two churches together, did not give 
him salary sufficient to meet the necessary 
expenses of his family. This deficiency 
he supplied by opening a private school 
near his residence. 

All these labors together were more than 
his constitution could bear,—bhis health de- 


clined, aud he finally concluded to give up | 


the pastoral relation altogether—retire to 
some quiet place, and devote himself to 
the work of an evangelist, as far as his 
health would permit. With these views 
and feelings he removed his family in 1836 
to a pleasant and quiet residence he had 
but lately erected, in Camden, N. J. The 
church in Camden being then destitute of 
a pastor, very soon invited him to become 
their regular supply, and after continuing 
to preach for them several months, was in- 
vited to become their pastor, which he felt 
it his duty to decline. . 

He continued, however, to preach for the 
church at Pemberton, every alternate Sab- 
bath. The last time he saw them was 
on Sabbath, Dec. 9, 1838, when he preach- 


+ 
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DEATH yo et | TO THE CHRISTIAN. 
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ru 


ed three times, and on Monday walked | his generation, andthe churches with whom. 


‘several miles i in his visitations of the sick. } 
He returned home on Tuesday, and du- 
ring the day made his last entry in his di- 
ary, viz .—'*Dec, 11th. Returned from 
visiting Pemberton church, which [ sup- 
ply once a fortnight—am sorry I cannot 
be more useful in the Lord’s vineyard—O 
Lord, use me.” 
The Lord seems to have answered his 
pray er, but not as he intended it, for in- 
stead of employing him longer in his 
earthly vineyard, He gave commandment, 
“call ye that servant, and give him his 
hire.”’ 
~ Thus he was suddenly and unexpectedly 
taken to praise God in his upper temple; for 
on that very evening he was attacked with 
a kind of apoplexy—became insensible, but 
lingered until Thursday night. when he 
sweetly fell asleep in Jesus, in the fifty- 
third year of his age, and thirty-third of his 
ministry. 

Thus died Joserpn Surrparp, the af- 


fectionate husband—indulgent father—kind ° 


neighbor, and faithful friend, leaving a 
wife and four daughters, with a numerous 
circle of friends to mourn his unexpected 
death. : 

The writer of this hasty sketch knew 
him intimately, and loved him sincerely 
as a ministering brother with whom he of- 


ten labored, and delighted to hold. sweet 


converse, 

He lived the religion he. professed, and 
thus exemplified that gospel he had for so 
many years preached toothers. Natural- 
ly sedate, yet never subject to great eleva- 
tion or depression of spirit... His ministeri- 
al faithfulness in presenting the truth, like 
that of his divine Master, may have, in 
individual cases, provoked the_ hostility of 
the unregenerated heart; yet perhaps 
few men had fewer enemies. He had re- 
solved, “I will not make an enemy”—'* I 
will not lose a friend.’’ Preaching was 


his delight,—and yet he loved the work of 
instructing youth—and thus as far as pos-: 


sible, do good, and leave his impress upoy 
t) er itech 4 " 


: 


he lived and labored. ; 

I desire to say more, Mr. Editur, but 1 
know the character of your Memorial will 
not allow me. May the sudden death of 
our dear brother Sheppard admonish those 
of us especially, who labored shoulder to 
shoulder with him twenty-five years ago, 


to trim our lamps—gird up our loins, and 


endeavor to be ready ; for in such an hour 
as we think not, the ‘*Son of Man” may 
call us, as he did him, without one hour’s 
notice. May his death be sanctified to us 
—to his family, and to the churehes of the 
New Jersey Association. 


DEATH DESIRABLE TO-THE CURISTIAN. 


A Sernion on. the death of Jos. H Mansxatr, 
Esq, by the Pastor, Rev. R. B. C. How- 
ell, D. D. 


_ “T would not live always,”’—Jub vii. 16. 


We have assembled this morning to per- 
form a melancholy and painful duty. 
Death has entered our little circle, and 
stricken down one of the tallest of our num- 
ber. Our beloved and lamented brother, 
Joseph H. Marshall, sleeps in his. grave. 
We have mettodo for him the last sad office 
of which we are capable in this world, and 


‘to express the affection with which, now 


that he is gone, we cherish his memory. 
How lovely in his life was our brother ! 
How prompt to every good word and work ! 
Daily were we associated with him 3. we 
thought not of his departure ; and we knew 
net ourselves how much we loved him, 
until he was suddenly snatched from_us by 
the hand of the destroyer. He has gone ; 
not, however, thank God, unprepared, uor, 
as we apprehend, unwarned and unex-— 
pectant of the event. 
If there was, during his life, any one 
sentiment more: than another cherished 
in the inmost. heart of our dear departed | 
brother, it was this eontained i in our text— 
“*) would not live alw ays.’ ‘The passage 


t 


e 
@¢ 


“teaches us. that, when, i ‘has Wong A 
work upon earth—fought bravely the ‘bat- | 
de of the cross—DEATH TO THE CHRIS- 
Let us for a. few 
: ! with. trembling, and dismay] but. with glad-. ry 
ness,’ Jeaning. upon ‘him. who. has ‘gaid— b 
“(Fear not, for 1am with thee; be not dis . 


TIAN 13° DESIRABLE. 
moinents contemplate this topic. 


- The Jove’ of life-a 1s.a universal instinct, 


_ If we permit. it to influence: our ‘feelings 
and actions, we do not sin. [tis implant-: 


in our nature by ‘the hand of. God, for the’). 
Every. ‘relation. we: ‘sus- | 
tain, and all the objects. which attract.our 


wisest purposes. ‘ 


| pursuit, are so many. ev idences of its rea- 


soniableness and propriety. lt prevents as | 
from unnecessarily - exposing ourselves 4 
preserves us: from suicide ;' prom pts to sper" 


‘sonal defence ; and thus pontributes, essen- 
‘tially, to the public safety. Those depen 
> dent upon us havea right to our continued 
existence, as long’ as it-can be preserved, 


Qur love’ to.our families and friends,. there-" 


» fore, “mingles with: the instinctive ‘desire 
to perpetuate our being, and thus ‘strength - 


ens the bonds which'uniteus to this world. - 
Since, consequently, the. love of. life, 1p 
_ prompted. both by nature ‘and by. duty, 5 its’ | 


preservation becomesa high moral obliga- 


‘tion, which to wiglate 3 is in | the last Lage 


‘criminal, 


no, longer tenaciously cling to it, nor sbrink 


with shuddering at the approach of death. |. 
{ed by no special religions influences,” ‘yet. ‘: 
‘from: his earliest childhood, che: was Strong-. 
ly! inclined. to become* a christian. | -We-are: . 
not. strprised, therefore, that during his 
fourteenth’ year, he: ireceiver) ‘tom our.) 
heavenly father joyful: assurances: “oft hig . 
personal ae ceptance ‘with Christ, and was vi 
soon afier, near: his father's ‘s -residénee; in, fe 
the - ‘vicinity - of" Greensburg, Kentucky, ‘ 

’ baptized, aud united withthe chureb.* 
that place. he: had gone. on: business, and. o 


‘Tei is. our privilege to be prepared for either, 


‘and to be able;. by. divine grace, to wel- 
come death with as much cheerfulness, as” 
| “we have: rejoice l i in the. possession. of. life... 
Andi 18, sucha State of mind—such. resigna-- 
Ves, 
Ddlessed-be. God, religion. reveals to us: the: 
“means by which: the. glorious: victory: is | 


‘tion to the divine will—attainable? wt 


achieved. Religion—the religion of Christ, 
dispels the darkness and loathsomeness of 
the grave ; ‘- tears away the | sting of death ;: 


inspires. ‘us with a desire to depart and: rhe 
> with, Christ; ‘and fills us with j joy in. view. 
“Having,. as did. our. stant 
‘dear’ brother, ‘acted well, and finished hon- |” ; 


of the eternal, world. 


_orably: the: part assigned | us here, we ‘turn 
‘. our thoughts beyoud the grave, and ardent: 


Jy: desire to’ be wanes to the glories. which I 
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‘cussed : in this yaluable: sérmon. 
‘Strained, ‘relucrantly, Lo omit: them entirely, with y 


. 
i 


. 


there await. ‘our coming: e Oo. 

‘christian death becomes pei we t's 

the portal that leads to his happy. and 
nal. home.°. He’ enters ‘the dere: Nailey, not’ 


en 


mayed, for I: am: thy God. sds 


areas yet detained: fom our destined: com~. 


panionship withthe puréstand inostenlight- * 
.ened society in the universe; “and becauge 
until death shall deliver us from. our bon- 5 
dage, we are ‘morally apd. era steRL Sy as. 


well as physically imperfect.’ OP a ign 


i? 


ae . He! _ ®: # ks ! ee : 


" Phese ‘Sentiments: are; E have: eaide in a 
| full consonance: with those so long and’so 


warmly cherished by our departed brother. 


‘Therefore it was: that: he: looked: so fear- : 


lessly upon death ; habitnally spoke of his 


approach as welcome; when it should: be. 
‘the pleasure of God to. remove him from ¥: 
the earth; and met his attack, ‘Dot: with. 

So | trembling and. 1 alaemy but with the calmest ‘ 
But life. has its or as well as its du: : if 
lies. These over and discharged, we should-| 


serenity... 


Bratt now. fe you please, a a. ‘more par- ‘s 
dicular reference. to our lamented brother. . 


Si oseph Hopkins Marshall’ Was. sufround- 


was iningling with the: friends, and -among 


‘the: scenes of his childhood, when. the’ des 


“Oe F : % ey 


‘ a * . - ; : : 


the concluding vemarkis, Mint 


t . 


iSern & ete 


eter. : 


Some of the reasons why to the: “yitelton, 
‘deathis desirable, dre, because his knowledge @ 
in. this life is greatly limited ; ‘becatise : ‘his ; 
: “happiness here is facies plete: ‘because we.” 


‘To 


.% (Thee are. 4 the, rape frost interestingly tae i 
We are. cons» 


ee came, ~ Suddenly on 1 theoeth. sof last 


fiionth, June,). in the midst of liis days, ji in. 
“the vigor’ of manhood’ he was called ‘hence. 


“His sun was blotted from its place when i it 
had scarcely teached. the noon of ‘life. 


_¥bung, but mature in experience, spiritu- 
ality, aiid usefuliess, he: fell, in the forty- 


eighth year of his age,. having been amem- 
ber of the, vhire bh thirty-four, and.a deacon 
ten years. 
ved. faithfully and successfully. his part; not 


-astain disfigures the escutcheon of his fame; . 


he was still, when. he went down to the 
“tomb, eminently adorning his holy protes- 
sion. ‘ Never was there a a: more sincere and 
“ardent christian’ than he, or one, more 
warmly: and cunwaveringly attached to the 


_€ause. ofthe Redeemer.: ‘The stricken part- 


_nerof his. life who sutyives to deplore his.ir- 


‘reparablé. loss; shared in all his hupes, his la-: 


bots and his consolations. _ Their two. re- 
maining children, spared to them by the 
‘hand of death, helived tosee reach maturity, 
of age, and to’ welcome them. both into. the 
-ehurch of the living God. May their 
father’s ‘God: -grant them grace to walk in 
his’ footsteps, and make their path through 
euife, ‘as: his* was, that of the. just, “ which 
sshineth ‘mote and ‘more unto the perfect 
ee yf ene 
With Bis bereaved and weeping family 
“We cannot, if we would, refrain from min- 


| gling our tears 5 for’ “they. could love hint 


F little: “more: than he was beloved by us all, 
R ‘Upon his family the blow which removed 
f ‘kim from earth falls with.a stunning pow-. 
(er; but the chureh, too will’ feel it not less 
‘sensibly. “When have we thought of an 
“enterprise ‘for the’ advancement of religion, 
‘either here or. elsew here, with which we did 


not associate 10 our ininds the name of Mar-. 


“shall? ? “He was in the front rank of, every 
“movement.” We know not what our heav- 
enly | Father designs. Perhaps, we leaned 
too much upon our brother, and God took 
him away to recall ourconfidence to Ch rist. 
Perchanice he intends to teach us that any 
one man, however influential and devoted, 
is not ‘necessa ry to the accomplishment of 


THe, CHRISTIAN: or... 


‘merous,’ ‘sins and transgressions. 


‘During all this period he act- 


‘guiferers. 


shall fall the mantle of Marshall? 


we look. 
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hei is visiting us in chastisement ‘for our 
careless disregard of his laws, and our nu- 
What- 
ever anay be, true in these respects, -to me 
it appears evident that, if this bereavement 
is not sanctified: to an incfease of spiritual- 
ity, faithfulness, zeal. and readiness ‘to la- 
bor and make sacrifices for the cause of | 
Christ among ‘us, it will—it. must—result 
in eminent disaster to the’ ‘church. 
_-We'mourn not for him, therefore, but 
for ourselves. He has passed the fearful- 
ness of ‘*death’s dark vale’’—gone, trium- 
phantly—and now lives with angels, and_ 
dear relatives, in the skies. ° We are the 
Who now shall comfort the 
crushed hearts that bleed in his desolate - 
chambers? We thank God that they 
can find consélation, even for this calam- 
ity, in the full and rich fountain of Jeho- 
vah’s love. . Thither they have already 
fled. And: in this ‘little church, which, 


nearly from its beginning has been his care, 
‘for the building up, and the spiritual pros-’ 


perity ‘of which he has toiled so faithfully, 
for which he has, in private and in public, 
poured forth so many prayers, and to whose 
welfare we had accustomed ourselves to 
think that his exertions, his presence. and 
his counsels were almost essential,—who 
shall supply his place? Upon whom 
, God 
of salvation, it is thine own cause. ‘To thee 
Sustain it by such instrumen- 
tality as may please thee. But forsake 
not, we entreat thee, thy people ; nor suf- 
fer them to be overcome or discouraged. 
_ Among ‘the characteristics of our dear 
departed brother, none was more striking 
than his. unwavering christian firmness. 
Having devoted himself to Christ at an 
age so early, and having read much and 
carefully, and besides availed himself con- 
scientiously, of all the means of grace, and 
of knowledge, he was well instructed in all 
that pertains to religion ; he possessed an 
enlarged understanding, and he cherish- 
ed views which were eminently evangeli- 


cal. His principles were fixed. No new 


(Re purposes, It may ‘be that in this way | or ingenious theories, therefore, captivated 
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Grace—abounding grace—was his 
For life and salvation 
He had * no 


Here he rested 


him. 
perpetual theme. 
he leaned alone on Christ. 
confidence in the flesh.” 

joyfully and immoveably. 

The zeal and.usefulness of our brother 
developed themselves with the first dawn 
of hope in his soul, and continued through- 
out life. Scarcely was he fifteen years old 
when his instrumentality had been honored 
of God, in bringing to the knowledge of the 
truth, and to membership in the church, 
his father and mother, his sisters, and sev- 
eral other relatives. How many since it 
has been his privilege to lead tothe Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin. of the 
world, eternity only will make, known.— 
There, we doubt not, he will find many 
who will shine for ever, as stars in- the 
crown of his rejoicing. © 

In his business associations and pursuits, 
which were often exceedingly extensive, 
complicated, and laborious, and in his in- 
tercourse with men of every character, he 
was strictly, and in the highest and best 
sense, a man of honor. The correctness of 
his judgment may sometimes have been 
questioned, but his integrity aud purity of 
purpose, norman ever doubted. 

For the promptness and regularity with 
which our lamented brother performed ev- 
ery christian duty, he was particularly re- 
markable. Business however pressing ; 
the weather however inclement ; compa- 
ny however fascinating and. delightful; 
pleasure howeverseductive, never, so far as 
my knowledge extends, ina single instance 
prevented him from filling his place in the 
sanctuary. If, in the prayer meeting, the 
church meeting, the monthly concert, with 
his Sabbath school class, and’ at all the 
services of the Lord’s day, he was not pres- 
ent, and ready to do his part of every du- 
ty, we all knew that he was either sick, or 
absent from the city. His contributions 
for every laudable purpose were always 
prompt, hearty, and liberal. He was 
ready to labor, and he never hesitated to 
make any reasonable’ sacrifice to pro- 
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myself, I may be allowed to say, he wag 


my friend. 


yet é 
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mote the cause of Christ in Gar Gwin! 


church, or to advance anywhere the in- 
terests of a pure and evangelical christian- 
ity. For zeal and fidelity in all these re- 
spects, I believe he was never surpassed. 

.The qualities I, have now described, 
readily designated him as a suitable man 
for places of public religious trust. Accor- 
dingly he was not only, as we have seen, 
an officer in his own church, but for many 
years past, president of the. Tennessee 
Foreign Mission Society, a member of the 
Board of Education, and trustee of Union 
University, —a member of the Board of the 
General Association, of the Bible, and of 
the Publication Societies, and an officer of 
nearly all our great national church or- 
ganizations. His duties of this kind, there- 
fore, were exceedingly numerous, but nev- 
er neglected. They were all, without any 
appearance of hurry, with calm conscien- 
tiousness, faithfully performed. 


Our beloved and lamented brother was 
particularly a friend to the ministry. He 
rejoiced to sustain the young noviciate in 
the acquisition of knowledge, to urge on the. 
feeble, and to comfort the poor,and afHict- 
ed. He delighted to welcome, ‘+ without 
money, and without price,” -the Heralds 
of the Cross to his hospitable mansion.——_ 
Many of them who. have enjoyed the 
pleasure of his society, will long gratefully 
remember his warm greetings, his solici- 
tude for their comfort, his affectionate ad- 
monitions, his pious encouragements, and 
the force given to their designs and en- 
deavors, by his ready hand, and benevo- 
lent heart. And, if f may. on this mélan- 
choly oceasion, be permitted to’ refer to 


His hand was among the first 
extended to me, when eleven years ago, a 
stranger I arrived in this city. ‘From that 
to his last hour, he stood by me. _ In pros- 
perity he rejoiced ‘with me ; in perplexity 
he gave me counsel; in sickness he was 
by my bedside; in distress, and in those | 
painful bereavements through w hich ¥) 
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have been called to pass, he did the. office 


of a brother; and in my hours of despon-. 


dency [invariably heard his voice, anima- 
ting and encouraging me to renewed hope 
and duty. Sainted brother, by me thou 
canst never be forgotten ! 

He was pre-eminently a man of prayer. 
He lived habitually near the throne of grace. 
He was familiar with heaven’s high com- 
munings. 

His end was such as from his life might 
have been anticipated. His general health 
had been good, yet during a few years past, 
his attacks of disease had been increasingly 
frequent, and fearfully violent. Butafew 
weeks since, while on a visit in Mississip- 
pi, he was brought near the grave. On 
his return he told us that he had then 
thought it probable he should see us no 
more; but that, in this extremity, his hopes 


were unfailing, and that he found himself 


calm, fear‘ess, and fully resigned to the 
will of God. His business called him to 
Kentucky, and as soon as he was able to 
ride he set out. There he was again ill, 
but had apparently nearly recovered. He 
had just visited, as he had of late often ex- 
pressed a desire to do, the church w hich he 
at first joined, and the waters where he was 
baptized. He had, it seems, a presenti- 
ment of his death, and told his friends that 
he apprehended he should never again 
reach home. On the day of bis depar- 
ture he had gone to spend the afternoon 
with his brother-in-law. They had talk- 
ed much, and, as usual, religion was the 
principaltheme. Complaining of a slight 
indisposition, he threw himself upon the 
bed, still continuing to converse cheerfully, 
especially with his sister, remarking to 
her that the sight of Gilead church, and 
the little stream where he was buried with 
Christ in baptism the third of a century 
ago, was to him like a solemn sermon. 
These were his last words. He was si- 
Jent but a few moments; his breathing at- 
tracted attention; his brother approached 
him; a smile was on his countenance, but 
he was dead! 
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Tius lived our beloved brother, and 
thus he died, calmly— 


" As sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides, 
Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 
But melts away into the light of heaven,” 


Rest, dearest brother, until we meet thee 
there, inthy home of bliss! Yet a little 
longer, a few more contests upon earth, 
and we will walk together the starry pave- 
ments of the skies. 


LINES, 


Written by Dr. Doddridge ; supposed to be 
spoken to him by a Skulk, placed conspi-' 
cuously in his Library. 


Why choose you inamazeof bookstostay ? 

I dictate wisdom ina shorter way 5 

Nor need [ words my purpose to dispense, 

For books like mine, are powerful elo- 
quence. 

Behold these ruins of a human frame, 

And tell me from what sepulchre they 
came, 

My rank, my genins, or my form declare, 

Say, was I great or mean, deform’d or fair, 

The public scandal or the public care ? 

Alas! thou knowest not; and thy pride 
must own, 

That thou thyself shall be as much un- 
known ; 

Thus shall thy features moulder intodust-— 

The sparkling eye and apna cheek be 
lost 5 ; 

Thy learned brain shall be to worms a 
prey: 

And every curious trace he gnawn away, 

Learned in vain, till thou the secret have, 

Or to avoid, or triumph o’er the grave! 


oe 


Vagrant desires and impertinent mirth 


| will be too apt to engage our minds, un- 
less we can possess ourselves in that so- 


briety of heart, which is above all tran-. 
sient pleasures, and which will fix our af- 
fections on things above,— Wilkes. 
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HISTORY OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH IN 
SWANSEA, MASS. 


By Rev. Apiat Fisuer, Pastor. 


Part Il.—Embracing about 60 years. 


Elder Ephraim Wheaton, who on the 
death of Elder Luther, was sole. pastor, 
resided about three and a half miles from 
the meeting house, a little northwest from 
‘ where Lucas Wheaton, one of his descen- 
dants, now resides, his house being entirely 
demolished. He appears to have been a 
man who exerted a great and good influ- 
‘ence on the church and on others. His 
ministry was eminently successful, as is 
known from 1718, and we presume it was 
so before. Ih about five years from that 
date, he baptized fifty, who united with 
the church. Of this revival he gave an 
account in a letter to Mr. Thomas Hollis, 
of London, an eminent Baptist, who wrote 
him an answer, with a present of books. 
During his ministry the church was exceed- 
ingly prosperous, though he had become 
aged. He baptized in the seventeen years 
of his ministry, of which we have any re- 
cord, about one hundred, 
members of thischurch. He was a man of 
respectable property, and left four sons 
settled on different portions of his lands. 
His posterity is numerous and respectable; 
one of them an eminent physician in Pro- 
vidence, more than 80 years old ; and one 
of them is a minister from the U. States 
toa Foreign Court. Judge Wheaton, of 


Norton, the Rev. Henry Jackson, of New-. 


Bedford, the present Governor of Rhode 


Island, and the Wheatons at Warren, and 


some of those who reside near the old 
homestead, all descended from him. He 
continued to discharge the duties of the 
ministry to some extent to near the close 
of his life, although part of the time he 
was assisted by a colleague. It is handed 
down in the family connexion, as Dr. 
Wheaton sometime since informed me, 
that he went into the field to catch a colt- 
ish horse, and on attempting to take it, he 
was kicked in the lower part of his bowels 


and went to his house; as he went over. 


the threshold he said he should never go 
out of it again, alive; and so it proved. 
He lived but a short time, and departed 
this life April 26, 1734, in the 75th year of 
his age. He was in his latter years quite 
eorpulent. - 

- yard a short distance north of Dr. Samuel 
Bullock’s residence in Rehoboth., A de- 
cent stone is erected over his grave. 
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who became: 


He was buried in the grave’ 
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Not long whey the death of Elder Lu: 
ther, Elder Wheaton desired: the church 
to appoint some brethren-to assist’ in con- 
ference meetings, especially as he lived at 
such a distance from the centre; and Dea-. 
con Harding and John Devotion were ap- 
pointed to render the assistance needed. 
But this seems not to have been considered 
sufficient, for in 1719, the church did regu- 
larly proceed and choose Jolin Devotion... 
for their Elder and Pastor, to’ preach the | 
word to them as a*colleague.with Elder 
Wheaton. ; He received ‘a nearly unani- 
mous yote, about sixty. But he. did not. 
accept their choice, or enter on the work 
of preaching at all. . He was employed. i in: 
keeping a town school near or quite thirty. 
years, and was an efficient member of the 
church. Elder W. seems to have con- 
tinued to feel the need of help, and some 
provision was made, but only temporary. 
Mr. Comer* preached here.about three 
months, and then. left for Newport, in 1725. 
In 1729, arrangements wére made with 
Rev. John Callender to settle with this 
church, and: he accepted. the proposals 
made to him. , The sum offered: him ‘is 
not stated, but they insured. him an honor- 
able support. - He preached to this people 
about two years without ordination, and 
married the daughter. of Deacon Richard 
Harding, and then went to Newport. and 
became. pastor of the First Baptist Church 
in that placé, being ordained Oct. 16, 1731. 
He was the author of the celebrated Cen- 


tury Sermon, containing the most authen- 


P information respecting the early history 

Rhode. Island.. He’ was a man of . 
Bablio. education, . and died aged forty- 
two. He was eminent in his day. After 
his removal from this place; Elder Whea- 
ton was again alone till’a short time be- 
fore. his death, when Mr. Samuel. Max- 
well was employed as an assistant, and 
April 18, 1733, was ordained the pastor of 
the church with Mr. W. It appears by ° 


‘the records, that Elder Henry Sweeting | 


was.a 5 sepetcha of this church ‘for some: 
vears before 1730, and resided in the place. 
He wis not; se ate so far as appears, 
employed here. as a preacher, for what 
reason is unknown. He might have been’ 
unable to. preach. It is evident that -he 
was a man of considerable. property and 
standing. In 1725, he, made a present: to 
the church of four pounds, to be committed 


ee 


* Mr: Comer preached hart his ‘first sermon 
May 2, chad pa arte short of twenty-one. 
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to the deacons, three to’ Deacon Harding, 
and one to Deacon Thomas, to be kept till 
it had been sufficiently increased to make 
it enough for the purchase of furniture for 
the Lord’s table. We hear nothing fur- 
.ther of it till 1734, Jan. 6, when’ Deacon 
_ Jonathan Kingsley received the three 
pounds from Deacon Harding, and laid it 
out according to the direction of the donor. 
Whether all the furniture now in posses- 
sion of the church was procured then or 
not, lam unable, to Bay ; 


avoirdupois; the rest is pewter. 
bottom of the silver cup are the letters 
H. S..in a line, with a crown below them, 
and under that the letter C. 

In 1718,-John Thomas <and . Richard 
Harding. were. elected Deacons of this 
church, and soon after ordained, with Na- 
-thaniel Luther, wo, as appears, was 
chosen before. One of them, Richard 
‘Harding, took offence, probably in relation 
to the church lands, which he attempted 
to take from the church, as will be more 
_ fully shown hereafter, and: was put out of 


his office, and probably out of the. church, | 
| Afte. a length of time, if not from‘the be- 
ginning, the neighboring churches refused . 
to acknowledge them as a church of Christ, 
‘rejecting some of their. members who de- 


though of that there is no certain record. 
‘The other .two died in the eat of 
.. their holy trust. 
During. Elder W’s ministry, by the re- 
‘quest of the First Baptist Church in New- 
port,.a large committee was. sent to assist 
them in adjusting some differences which 
had arisen 2mong them. Of this whole 


transaction there are full records on the. 


_ church book. From the: number sent, it 
_ would seem that this cnurch then contain- 
‘ed.miuch ‘strength.’ Two ministers, two 


deacons, and eleven brethren, went as a° 


committee, and did what they could to set 
. things aright in that church. . 

In 1731, the members of thie church; 
living in that part of Rehoboth. called Oak 
Swamp, petitioned the church for liberty 
‘to worship by themselves,: and ultimately 
to become a church. This petition was 
granted, and on Jan. 20, 1732, they were 
tegularly-constituted into a Baptist church 
in fellowship with this,¢hurch. For this 
. purpose sixteen brethren and eighteen sis- 

ters were dismissed from tuis body. How 

many more-there were we’ cannot. say. 
Elder Comer, and probably his wife, were 
united in this movement, ‘so; that there 
might have. been’ forty or more at the out- 
set. Elder Comer was installed their pas- 
tor Jan. 26, the next: Wednesday after; 
and’ about this time ‘they erected: a meet- 
"ing Ems so that their. prospects must 
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‘there is one: 
cup of silver, weighing ‘about six ounces, 


On the . 
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liane been very flattering. Elder C. was, 
aman of gifts and respectable education, 


united with. great, seriousness and pious 


feeling. Mr, Wheaton, thougl more than 
seventy years old, preached.at his installa- 
tion, and gave the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Not long after the organization: of 


the chureh, niné more were F digtritapaal to 


join this new body, three brethren and six 
sisters... The removal of so .many mem- 
bers:must have made quite’ a draft from. 
the old. church, .but they were numerous 
and: strong still. : 
the Rehoboth church, there was, ‘still left, 
as is nearly certain, one hundred and fifty, 
and perhaps,more. 


_. In the covénant.of this charch, 46 it was” 
when first adopted, there was one para- 
graph protesting’ against all separations. 
from. such as’ were hopeful. members of: 


After the organization of — 


Christ, and expressing a willingness and~ 


desire to hold ¢ommunion with all such. 


By this article they seem to have expected ‘ 
that the churches’ in the Colony) would 


have been willing to acknowledge them as 
a church of Christ, and so to have treated 
them; -but in that they were disappointed. 


sired to enjoy privileges with them, and 


took into their bosom excluded, disorderly 
Daring Elder — 


members of this body. 
W heaton’s ministry, but at what exact 


date-is not known, an important alteration . 


was niade in that part to which we have 
referred. The fact that Pedobaptists were 


<a o 


seeking their: injury, instead of -wishing 


their fellowship, led this, church to iques- 
tion whether. they were acting on right 
principles. » In order to be set right, they 


called.a council from the churches in Prov- j 


idence, Newport, and ‘Boston, which re- 


sulted in the alteration . 


keep and maintain a strict and» entire 


communion according to the rules of God's °. 


word, set up our stand there, witich thing’ 


we-then did, and by, the grace of God” i, 


then made. a 
“These elders and messengers did de-. - 
‘clare; that from that forward, we should 


given to us, have ever since, been in the 


ated into the church, being baptized ac- 


cording to the-order: of the gospel. upon a 


‘profession of their repentance toward God. 


and faith in our Lord Jesus  Crigie ‘and: 


- practice of, and for the reasons above writ: 
ten, do now declare,. that we neither OS 
nor will have. church communion with 
any but such as are saints by being initi- _ 
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with our communion thus with each oth- 


er, we hope through the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus to usward, that we have and 
shall have continued unto. us for ever, our 
fellowship with the Father, and with the 
Son, and with the Holy Ghost.”’ To this 
document as ‘amended, Elder Wheaton's 
name is signed, with seven others. 

It appears by the Covenant as when 
first adopted and its alteration, that there 
was then a very different feeling toward 
) Baptists by other denominations from what 
there isnow. Then, while Baptists would 
gladly have communed with them, but 
they would not permit them to commune 
with them, but now, when Baptists do not 
think it consistent to commune with other 
denominations, they are almost angry with 
us because we cannot do it. We are led 
from the facts in the case to half suspect 
that if it were not a convenient string to 
harp upon, that they would have no great 
hankering to commune with us now. 

On the death of Mr. Wheaton, Mr. 
Maxwell became sole pastor. For some 
time he appears to have been quite suc- 
cessful in his ministry, so that in the six 
years that he was the pastor of this church, 
he baptized about fifty. In 1738 he be- 
eame a Sabbatarian. As this was not'the 
faith of this church, it was thought im- 
proper to continue him in the pastoral of- 
fice. ‘After having the subject under 
consideration for several mouths, se 15, 
1739, being church meeting day, then, 
according to the church's agreement on 
March the first, the church came together, 
and after solemn prayer to God for his 
guidance and direction, Elder Maxwell 
called for a written vote toscknow whether 
they would grant him his request, then to 
dismiss him from the office of an elder; 
the church then brought in their votes, and 
when the votes were told by Mr. Max- 
well and others, he was dismissed from 
his office in the church of Swansea by a 
major vote of the church for two reasons 
1. For his unsteadiness in his ehclaeou 
2. For changing his opinion to keep the 
seventh day, contrary to the fiith and con- 
stitution of this church. 3. Jn answer to 
his urgent request.” N. B. The last rea- 
gon appears to have been entered after- 
wards. ' 

Mr. Maxwell. was unsettled in his mind 
at Newport, before he came here. At one, 
time he was about to preach, and then he 
gave it up; then he was about to join the 
Pedobaptists, and then he came back; 
and so he continued to be fluctuating. 
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. hey did. 
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He was three or four years pastor of ths 


church in Rehoboth, and lived to old 
age,’ Mr... Maxwell was thought a 


pious man, but being unsteady in char- 
acter, he occasioned much unhappiness 
in the churches with which he was con- 
nected, 

During Mr. Maxwell’s ministry, the 
brethren of this church residing at Belling- 
ham, were permitted, in 1736. to hold 
meetings as a branch of this body, which 
The year after, 1737. they were 
formed into a regular church; but the 
number that went from this church is no 
where stated; probably not more than a 
dozen. That was the second church that 
was formed from this body. 

For two or three years, the church were 
without a pastor; but at length they suc- 
ceeded in securing the labors of Elder 
Benjamin Harrington for their minister. 
He was from Canterbury, Conn. He first 
visited this place April 18, 1742, and after 
making another visit in May, he moved 
his family ‘to this place, and on the first 
day of July, the church elected him their 
pastor. On the 29th of the same July, 
the congregation met, and concurred unan- 
imously in the choice of the church. With 
the help of Rev. John Callender, of New- 
port, and delegates with him, he was in- 
stalled August 15, 1742. He was a man 
of more than ordinary talents in preach- 
ing, so that the house was unusually 
full. 

Many were added to the church under 
his ministry, but at length his character 
suffered from reports that he was guilty of 
unchaste conduct, which much sunk his 
influence. Whether there was ground for 
these suspicions or not cannot now be eae 
but the impression handed down from that 
time is, that he was guilty. At any rate, 
he left the place without having the thing 
properly cleared up. He afterwards re= 
turned, and was dismissed from his office 
“May 3, 1750, for two reasons: 1. For 
his misconduct. 2. For going away and 
leaving the church which he had taken 
the charge of.’ Ele labored for this peo- 
ple about six years, in that time he bap- 
tized about eighty, who became members 
of this chureh. 

In 1725, Jonathan Kingsley and Benja- 
min Cole were elected to the office of dea- 
cons. ‘These men served, for aught that 
appears to the coutrary, long and honora- 
bly in the office they filled, and died in 
old age; ‘Deacon Kingsley in 1750, Dea- 
con Cole i in 1748. They Rappers very 
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important trusts for the church in their 
day and generation. 

In the same year the above brethren 
were chosen deacons, Brother John Allen 
made a donation to the church of ten 
pounds, and Brother Francis Wilson five 
pounds, for general purposes. In 1738, 
ten pouncs was given by Brother James 
Paddock, the use of it for the poor of the 
ehurcb. 

In March, 1748, Mr. Jabez Wood, of 
Middleborough, a member of this church, 
having commenced preaching, was re- 
quested to supply the pulpit for the pre- 
sent; although Mr. Harrington had gone 
from here, yet he had not been dismissed. 
Mr. Wood supplied the church about three 
years and a half before he was ordained. 
In this time it seems there was mucli ques- 
tion whether he was the man they needed. 
What was the principal reason for this doubt 
cannot perhaps be now fully known; but 
some thought him unsound in doctrine, 
and some that he took undue measures to 
obtain the place. After considerable al- 
tercation, he was ordained, September 5, 

1751, and became pastor of the church. 
The ministers sent to attend his ordination, 
were Elders Marsh, of Sutton, Upham, 
and Round. Up to this time this church 
had been prosperous. The ministers had 
for the most part been able men, and Cal- 
vinistic in their views of religion; ‘but Mr. 
Wood was not Calvinistic, holding, at 
least in part. Arminian doctrine. His tal- 
ents were moderate. He was not chosen 
by a unanimous vote, either in church or 

congregation, so that there were those who 
held back, Mr. W. was grandson to 
Thomas Nelson, of Middleborough, who 
had become a member of this church be- 
fore 1718. 

He was so much dissatisfied with his 
settlement here, that he removed his stand- 
ing from this church to Rehoboth. Back- 
us says he thought Mr. Wood used deceit- 
ful measures to get the place here, because 
there was a farm. ‘This Thomas Nelson 
was the ancestor of the late Wm. Nelson, 
Samuel Nelson, Ebenezer Nelson, and Dr. 
Thomas Nelson, who died at Bristol, R. I., 
a few years since, Stephen S. Nelson, now 
resident of Amherst, and Ebenezer Nel- 
son, the present pastor of the Central Bap- 
tist church in Middleborough. ‘The three 
first named were brothers, “and highly re- 
spectahle ministers in their day. Others 
besides Father Nelson, left this church 
and joined to others. At length, however, 
the church went on, and Mr. Wood con- 
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tinued his pastoral office till 1779, when 
he was dismissed. He was somewhat 
successful: in his work, for in about three 
or four years, between thirty and forty 
were added to the church under his minis- 
try in which time he was settled. 

“In 1759, members that had gone out 
from this church to Swago, N. Yj; or 
probably what is now called Oswego, were, 
with others, formed into a church by the 
help of Elder Wood and Deacon Robert 
Wheaton and Amos Thomas, delegates 
with him, and Ephraim Bullock and Coo- 
mer Bullock, were ordained as their min- 
isters. This was the third church that 
went out from this. 

October 4, 1764, twenty-four brethiee 
and sisters were dismissed to form a church 
at Warren, south of us, and they, with 
others, were reg larly organized in gospel 
order, and Rev. James Manning was set=»- 
tled as their pastor. All the circumstances 
of this secession were happy, as is evident 
from the records. The removal of so ma- 
ny valuable meinbers, of course weakened 
us, but sti]l the church went on, and to 
some extent prospered. 

In consequence of the death of the for- 
mer deacons, they were now without those 
necessary officers. To supply this defi- 
ciency, August 6, 1752, Robert Wheaton 
and Thomas Peck were chosen to the of- 
fice of deacons. Deacon Peck continued 
to'discherge the duties of his office till his 
death. 1770. He was also useful in ex- 
pounding the scriptures, so that by the vote 
of the church, he carried on worship in 
the absence of the pastor, for a length of 
time. His wife was a woman of great 
worth; she was a long time a midwife, 
and survived her husband more than thir- 
ty y<ars, to upwards of ninety. She as- 
sisted at the birth of about three thousand 
children, and was remarkably successful. 
Deacon Wheaton was highly esteemed, 
too, in his day. He’ lived to a great age, 
and died Nov. 22. 1780, aged 92. He was 
the son of Elder Wheaton. 

Brother Benjamin Kingsley, a distin- 
guished member of this chure h, died April 
19, 1767, aged 67. He kept the records 
of the Sharet for several years, which are 
valuable. Deacon Peck took the book on 
his election but he survived only three 
years, when his place as clerk and deacon 
was supplied by the choice of Nicholas 
Thomas, 1770. 

In 1771, Deacon N. Thomas was re- 
moved from his sphere of usefulness on 
earth, to rest with God. The loss of him 
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and Deacon Peck so recently,’ must have | an -excluded_ member, which, gavé great a 

een greatly felt... "The circumstance that | grief to this church,” Ultimately ihe thing: =f 
they . lived “near. the, meeting: house, «was | died. away, and the: remains of thatehurch, 
favorahle-to their. usefulness while living, :| joined here. From. ‘1750, onward, there: 
-and. to :the loss felt:when gone. Deacor. was. a~-considerable number joined’: this * p 
‘Thomas remembered. the church when he-:| church ‘from. Freetown; ‘These afterwards, ©. 
left it, by leaving his land:ou thé north side.) asts probable,united with others ip forming: - 
of the great road leading from Providence.) what is now Fall River church. A aumber' 

_ to Fall River, to the, use. of, the ministry, | of these were of 'the ‘namie of. Boomer.— . 
with some money, which his widow in- | the late Elder. J ames Boomer, of’ Charl: 
creased on-her:death, about’ twenty years ‘ton,-and his son, J ob’ Burdon Boomer, ‘for’ 

. aftery-by twenty pounds.) es.) vo" | more ‘than’ “twenty years » pastor of “a” 
.On Deacon ‘Thomas's, decease, Brother -churclin Sutton, and: another: pastor of 
David Kingsley..was elected clerk. ‘This the south Baptist church in Wrentham,’ 
office, ‘he sustained, near fifty»years... He |-were descendants: from ‘those once: mem-=) 
“Was also, in 1776, chosen Deacon, which.| bers in this church. » When on the north, 
«office :he held, more than ‘fifty years. : He’ within “about three’: miles, in Rehoboth,’ | 
“died: Oct. 25,1830, aged»92:..In 1771,,|) there was 'a Bapuist. chureh,: and within ‘| 
‘Thomas Kingsley was.chosen deacon; ‘he | three miles, in. Warten, on the south, was 
held: this office.-till his déath,in.1809,aged } another,. and ‘onthe east, a, Six Principle. 
83... In.1772, Aaron:Barney’ was chosen | Baptist church, withia about two miles, it 
deacon, but he soon. moved away, and ‘Da- ‘might be expected that’ the prospects’ of 
vid ‘Kingsley: was ‘chosen to. supply ‘his | this‘church would become: less promising, 
“places (i, atte ss Re Oe Belo! lc) ae sO it was.” When it is also eogecied. 
_In_1776; by the requestof. the First} that Mr. Wood was’ not: ‘aman. of moore. - 
Baptist church in. Surton,: Elder. Wood, | than ordinary. talent in’ any ‘respect, and’: 
Deacon 'Thowas Kingsley, Jonathan Cole, | not much in favor of the. great doctrines of , 
Berial Willis, and-Stephen Bullock, went | grace, on which: our churches rest, it is not. 
and made. them a friendly visit: ‘They strange that the church declined. “After 
found them with a pastor travelling in the | having served this.church ‘more: than, thir-” 
truth and prospering. This church -had | ty :years, in’ 1779 he ‘vacated the place, 
from the first, maintained -a friendly con- | and: removed to Guilford, in “Vermont, © 
_ hexion with. the brethren at’ Sutton... “Et ) where: he:died:in’ 1794... ‘He’ sustained’a ie 
“was not long, however, -before they, had | good religious: character, and did’ muéh 
tronb.e with :their \pastor,.Jeremiah. Bar-. good in-tlris: placa: "The numbeériof mem: 
) ‘bers.in. the church when he left it, is not) 


stow, and. this ¢hureh: passed’a vote that | ber: i . he" left. 
they would*not even hold transient. cont-'} knewn,,as: no: list of ‘meéimbers:-has, ever « 


munion withshimses 2 Se Sines os been kept, atid:the alterations, except-by 


In those days, when Baptists were Tare, 
such intercourse as is described above, was. 
precious... We. can. now, searcély. under- 


baptism, were -never-kepty with. any thing >. 
like-aceuravy:: “Mr. Wood ‘baptized sda: 
ting “his munistry,, including’ afew by 
stand its value. ii 0% fos 8) a “.o. others before he was ordained, and: after,’ . 
tn 1778, three brethren ‘and two sisters, | about one’ hundred and thirty-one. "5 
members of this church, having removed : There may. not be a moreé'suitablé place® 
their residence to. Guilford, Vit.,- desired |-in this history, to note: a few things which ' 
letters of dismission to-join with: others in-| are connected with the affairsof the'¢hurch, » sd 
- that, place to. organize ‘a charch. ‘Fhe | though. they make’ no direét! part of dts) | 
church having satisfied themselves of ‘the history: .. It was the design of. the early- 
soundness of the faith and: practice ot’ the ’ settlers of this.colony, “as” well as ‘séveral 
breturen. about tobe. constituted into a’| oth 
church, <dismissed*the “five: members ac: 


others, to require every town to be furn ihe i?) 
| ed with. the ministry of the gospel-at ‘the’ 
cording:to their request... 0. ‘| expense: of the inhabitants... The Massa-"’ 
Daring Elder ‘Woods’ eministry, there chusetts was more figid'ta’ this thing than is 
was, a difficulty with the church in.Re- | the Plymouth, so. that! when. this .eolony, =: 
hoboth, and this church did not commune |.was united to ‘Massachusetts, ‘this. thing 
with that for a time. Attempts. were -was more hardly ‘urged than before, ‘This’: 
made to:adjust the difficulty, and atlength | town of Swansea haying been settled most- 
it, was partially .setiled ;>-but’ the roots 


-~ 4 - 


“Gist, the chuteh in Rehoboth had received: 


‘Sprang. up, in a growth of bitterness, At: 


| ly under the influence of Baptists, it was. 
. from ‘its earliest ‘settlement désigned tobe ©. 
kept clear-fi rom’éyery * thing like: coercion 


“tb,) 
“in: setigi Oh othe: Sitti pia: ‘on’ whieh it 


_conintenced, “was. that’ the ministration of 
fe gospel was essential tothe best inter-. 


“ests of mankind ; but-it. was held: that this 
“mninistration shoud be ‘sustained. by «the: 
~Yolurtary contributions of its friends: This.’ 


‘principle has been maintained in the town: 


‘from the first till now. 
tempt miade by the government, early in’ 
_ thé 18th century, to: compel the town to: 
_ Teceive such a ministry as suited-the gov- 
ernment of the'state.. To prevent.this, the: 
“church. Proposed to the town to receive Mr. | 
. Luther, ‘and’ afterwards.’ Mr... Wheaton, 
Mr. Maxwell, Mr: Harrington; and’ Mr.: 
*. Wood as.their ministers, that thereby they 
“might escape the penaltiesof the law. » At’ 
first: the town hesitated, but at length this. 
was thought the wisest. course, and: they 
were’ tespectively . elected ministers of the 
town, “dn taking-this cour sé, the ministers | 
“were brought to. say in writing,: that they” 
did. ‘not consider the town under any obli- 
gation. to. do any thing, towards their sup- 
‘port. 
“the: records of: the’ town.’ eee S 
“But the powers. that be were: not bxticely 
- satisfied with this, and. a courplaint was 
- Made in ‘one or imore eases ‘against the. 
town, and the Court of Sessions summion-. 
ed them to'answer to this complaint, and 
_ they. appeared by their officers, betore the 
Court at Bristol, where they showed that 
they had a minisier- according to” law. 
Upon this they were. dismissed on paying’ 
_ the cost, So the’. minister. of the. othér 
_ Baptist ellurch, was one ‘or more times re- 
eived. as. the: town: minister on the same. 
2ondition.” Most were doubtless conscien- 
ious in this’ thing; while, some found. ‘an 
‘excuse for covetouSness. and ‘looseness’in 
“peta ‘'Thig platy of operation succeed-. 
ed .so effectually: that no money was ever 
-Taised: by the town for the support of amin- 
-isters.  After‘that part of. Swansea, which 
is now Barrington, ‘set up a meeting’ by 
. themselves, | they applied to the town -for 
“money io. pay theit minister, or liberty to 
be @ town’ by themselves, but this applica- 
tion was ‘rejected.’’. They: did, 
succeed in being vonstituted into a town in 
- 17195* and ‘faanaged their’ affairs in’ their 
own way. Tose. members who.’ dived in 
° the. neighbarikg town of Rehoboth, did. not 
80. easil y escape. dy 1729 Sy eel ae Whea: 


i 


* AL this’ time P Massechuserie held’ the towns 
of Barrington, Warren, Bristol, Tiyeyton, atid 
~ Lite Compton, now jn. RL, atid the courts for 
_ this county were: held at Bristol. 
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| Richard... Bullock, 
“and two Episcopalians, were imprisoned 


‘to the’ prisoners.. 


Several of these documents are on: 


extend only to 1733.* 
recollection these sufferings of our fathers, 


however, 
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‘ton, junior, son of Pider Wheaton, Oba- 


‘diah’ Bowen, “Azarikim” Pierce,  Jona- 


than Thurber, Jeremiah Ormsbee, - Squire 


Wheeler, David Bullock, Samuel Goff, Jo- 
‘seph. Bawén; James Hicks, Seth Gurney, 
‘Ecimond’ fngalls, Benj. lugalls, Ephraim 


Martin, ‘Miak Pierce. Samuel 'Phurber, 


There was‘anat-'| Wm. Wheeler; Philip’; Wheeler, Gid- 


eon Hamutond, Jeremiah: Ormsbee;’ Jr. 


‘Ephraim. Martin, Jr,, Jol Jones, James 
‘Lewis, ‘Thomias Horton; Richard Raund, 


Samuel Bullock, 
with «two Quakers, 


Jotham  C@arpenter, 


im Bristol jail, most of them: March, 3d. 


. They | sent a petition to the governor for re= 
lief, to-which: he gave heed, and. ordered 


the chief justice ot’ the. county couri, Seth’ 


“Williams, to look into the affair, and if he. - 


eould do it, to fet them have their liberty. 
He went to Bristol, but aflorded little hope: 
Their circumstances 
were painful, and -their friends paid the 
taxes, and they went home. While they 
were in jail, Mr. Comer, who was then at 
Newport, came and visited them, and ~ 
preached to ‘them in« prison, March 11, 
1729... Lest further complaints. should’ be 


sent to England, the Massachusetts Legis- 


lature so altered their law, that the: polls . 


‘and estates of dissenters should be exem pt- 


ed from. taxes to other ministers.: But as 
if to harass their victims, this law was to’ 
While we call to- 


we ought to be unfeignedly thankful that 
we have fallen upon better times. 
Another thing which claims our ation 
tion, is lands and other property belong- 
ing to. the church. Fhe origin of these 
funds was in the pastor’s and teacher's 
lands, laid‘out by the town of Swansea. 


The: proprietors were divided into three 


ranks.. ‘Ll'hose in the first rank were to re- 


‘ceive three acres as often as those in the 


second rank. received two acres, and the 
third one acre.’ The pastor was reckoned 
inthe first rauk, and so was the teacher. 
As different parts of the town were sur- 
veyed off to the proprietors, the proper 


“share was set off for ministerial lands. 


The lands so set’ off amounted to several 
hundred acres,’ scattered’ over’ differ. nt 
parts of the. town, sometimes in six acre 
lots, and in others larger ones. A't first 
these were not very valuable, and produ- 
ced either little or nothing, but as the land 

* Sut rR Vol..2, pp. 85-89. Comer’s Jour- 
nal, Vol. 2,-p. 7. ‘History of Mass, p. 86. 
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in the town was taken up and became val- 
uable, these] nds increased in value. Ly- 
ing es they did, in different places, they were 
able to be trespassed upon, and were tres: 
passed upon to a great extent. This 
church, as is probable, at first did not take 
possessi :n of them. Their first ministers 
were proprietors in the first rank, and did 
not need the land,’ as they had all they 
wanted themselves. Their third minister, 
Mr.. Wheaton, lived, as has been stated, in 
Rehoboth, and had extensive lands, which 
made it undesirable for him to be posses- 
sor of the pastor’s and teacher’s: lands in 
Swansea. 

These lands not being taken up and oc- 
cupied at first, the proprietors had kept 
possession of them, and in some cases,. if 
not in all, the lands were leased out by 
them. Deacon Harding occupied the 
present farm of the church, called the six- 
ty acre lot, under the proprietors. There 
seems to have been some doubt whether 
the proprietors could hold these lands, even 
among themselves, as, March 10, 1720, at 
a regular meeting, they appointed a com- 
mittee of five,* to search and see if these 
lands had ever been legally appropriated 
to the support of the ministry. In case no 
such appropriation had been made, they 
would of course belong to the proprietors. 
This committee reported that they had ex- 
amined the records, and found to their 
satisfaction that the proprietors had never 
alienated their lands to pastors and teach- 
ers: this report the proprietors accepted. 
Five of the proprietors protested against 
the acceptance of that. report... Their 
names were Benj. Carpenter, Thomas 
Easterbrooks, John Winnicut, Doct. Job 
Easterbrooks, and Barnard Haile. 

It is presumed by what followed, that 
many questioned the legality of this meas- 
ure. Why deacon Harding and Mr. But- 
terworth, who were members of the church, 
should have united in such a report, we 
cannot now certainly know. Feb. 1721, 
the church appointed a committee to 
consult with the church in Barrington, on 
a division of these lands between this 
church and that, and also ‘to take all 
lawful methods for the confirming the same 
to each of the said churches, as shall be by 
gaid committee agreed upon.” What may 
seem strange, two of the proprietors’ com- 
mittee were on this committee,—deacon 


*This committee consisted of Joseph, Butter- 
worth, Richard Harding, Joseph Winslow, 
Pelatiah Morse, and Wm, Salisbury. 
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Harding and J. Butterworth... This com- 
mittee, as is probable, acted as they were 
directed, but how far we know not. . Feb. 
1, 1722, the church appointed these two 
brethren, with Hezekiah Luther, to meet 
a committee of the town, to separate the 
school lands from the ministerial lands, 
Previous to that it appears that they were 
together. _From this date to 1729, things 
were stationary, so far as is known from 
the records; then the church no doubt from 
kind motives, gave written assurances to 
deacon. Harding that he should not be sud- 
denly turned off from the farm on which 
he lived, provided itshould prove to belong 
tothe church. The next year, May ?, 
L730, another committee was appointed, 
consisting of John Round, John Martin, 
Lemuel Millard, Isaac Wheaton, and 
Jonathan Kingsley, to take possession of 
the pastor’s and teacher’s lands, to rent 
them, remove incumbrances, and render 
them profitable in the support of the min- 
istry. It would appear that this commuit- 
tee was not idle, for in July following, 
three of the above committee, viz: John 
Round, John Martin, and Jonathan 
Kingsley were appointed as agents to take 
legal measures to eject Richard Harding 
from the farm which he then had in posses- 
sion. The courts were then held in Bris- 
tol, and there the said Harding was cited 
before the court of common pleas... The 
case was tried before the, lower court, and 
decided in favor of the church, and being 
carried up to the supreme court, was de- 
cided in like manner, as will be seen by 
the following account of it, from the 233d 
page of the church Book of Records. - 
‘* The church having chosen a commit- 
tee of five men, and.impowered them to 
act for andin behalfigf ye pastor and eburch 
in that matter aboutgepastor’s and teach- 
ers’ land, as may be seen page 231, the 
committee commenced an: action of tres- 
pass and ejectment against’ Mr. Richard 
Harding, who livedon a sixty acre lot, 
laid out and recorded a_pastor’s lot; ye 
said Harding having a lease from the pro- 
prietors of Swansea; the said action to be 
heard and tryed at the, Inferior Court of 
Common. Pleas, held at Bristol, for the 
courity of Bristol, on the second Tuesday 
of July, 1730, and the case being heard 
and tryed, the church by their agents re- 
covered judgment,—the proprietors appeal 
to ye Superior Court, to. be held at Bris- 
tol ye second Tuesday o! September 
next, and there, at said court, the case be- 
ing heard and tryed, the church recover- 


1845.) “uw 
ed judgment for the possession of tke six- 
ty acres of land sued for, and cost of 
suit; and accordingly on the third day 
of November next after, the Sheriff 
came and gave possession to said com- 
mittee by turf and twig.” 

This decision of the court settled the 
question of title to the pastor’s and teach- 
er’s lands. ‘The church did, notwithstand- 
ing all the trouble and cust to which. they 
had been subjected in getting possession of 
their just rights, agree to give to deacon 
Harding one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds as a compensation for his better- 
ments, as estimated by men appointed for 
that purpose. ‘There was farther action of 
the church in getting the school lands sep- 
arated from the ministerial lands, and ef- 
fecting a division between this church and 
that at Barrington. This church by agree- 
ment retained “three- fifths, and Barrington 
had the other two-filths. Ultimately “the 
lands at Barrington were bought by. this 
church for forty- HA pounds, ten shillings. 
This took place in July, 1745. (See Rec- 
ords, pp. 245. and 246. ) 

There have been some members of the 
church who have been willing to add 
something to itsfunds. We have already 
said that Elder Henry Sweeting made a 
donation to the church for the purchase of 
communion furniture. 

Brethren John Allen and Francis Wil- 
son made donations to the church, the first 
ef ten pounds, the latter five pounils. These 
donations were appropriated towards the 
payment of the one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds given deacon Harding for 
betterments.. 

About 1738, James Paddock gave ten 
pounds foc the use of the poor of the church. 
‘This sum was ordered. to-be put out to in- 
terest, that the incomé might be used for 
the object for which it was given. 
fund is not now in existence, but what has 
become of it cannot be ascertained. In 
1742 liberty was petitioned from the gen- 
eral court to sell the wild lands belonging 
to the church. ‘This liberty was probabiy 
given, though there is no record of their 
sale. The object was, or should have 
been, to furnish a maintenance for the 
minister. But the avails were sometimes 
used for other purposes. The meeting 
house was repaired from the rents of the 
lands in 1740, and in 1752 the board of the 
council convened for the ordination of Mr. 
Wood, was paid out of the same means. 

We have already had occasion to say 
that the lands for the minister’s support 


This 
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were sometimes trespassed upon. This 
was done not only by men making no pre- 
tensions to religion, but by the members 
of the church, and this wrong was persist- 
ed in, as is evident frem the action of the 
church in relation to them. — It is painful 
torécord such things, but the faithful histo- 
rian is bound to tell the whole truth. Such 
deeds instead of being less.sinful in men 
projiessing to be christians, are many fold 
worse. And in some other ways there 
has been a disposition manifested to per- 
vert these sacred. funds to other purposes 
than those for which they were given. 

Jan. 7, 1748, liberty was given to the 
neighbors to set a school house on the min- 
isterial land, on the east end of the piece 
now owned by Mr. Watson. 

In 1755 the general court was petition- 
ed to appoint some one to sign the deeds of 
lands sold by the church. It is likely that 
the petition was granted, though that is 
not on record. 

In October of that year a three corner- 
ed lot was sold. and the avails were ap- 
propriated to the purchase of one thousand 
chesnut rails to put on the farm. 

May 6, 1756, the church voted that so 
much of the interest of the church’s money 
be used as will pay Walter Haile for doc- 
tering sister Elizabeth Busher, in the year 
1755. 

In the year 1756, the church directed 
their agents to prosecute John Cole and 
others for trespass. 

Sep. 7, 1758, there being some conten- 


tion with some of the inhabitants of War- 


ren, about a road across the church lands. 
Although the church considered this con- 
tention unreasonable, yet they purchased 
a strip of land for a road and gave it to 
them, to save any far:her trouble. 

Feb. 7, 1760, the interest on the eighty 
pounds was voted to Elder Wood, to buy 
his wood. This appears to be the first in- 
terest appropriated to the use of the min- 
ister. And this is the first account we 


‘have of this eighty pounds,—it doubtless 


arose from sales of lands. 

Feb. 5, 1761, the church voted to ap- 
propriate the interest on the money arising 
from the sales of lands, divided to Barring- 
ton, and afterwards bought by this church, 
and since sold, to pay the debt remaining 
due for repairing the meeting house. 

July 7, 1763, the church voted to repair 
the parsonage house out of the same in- 
terest. 

June 6, 1765, voted to sell seventeen 
rods off from the south end of the meeting 
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‘house lot for. four dotlats, to J oseph San- f 


ders, and the money to be. put at interest. 
eae sale was'made as voted. 

The interest of'the eighty pounds’ was 
appropriated to the Elder four ‘or five 
years, and he probably had: it as long as 
he was the-pastor of the chureh, though i it 
is not recorded. 

Matty years. ago the town prestimed to 
"vote totake the pastor’s and teacher’s lands 
into their ands, and appointed a commit- 


tee to rent them out and ‘divide the avails 


of thent equally between this church, Bar- 
ington church, and the east Baptist church 
in Swansea. A: protest was enlered.against 


this proceeding, signed’ by the members of 


this church, and the congregation connect- 
ed with them. In this protest the signers 
state that these lands were by a decision 
of court declared to belong to this church. 
Whether this. protest:convinced the town 
‘of their error or not, is not now known; 
but they never carried their vote into ef- 
fect. Since that time the possession of the 
church has been peacéable. ~ 
March 2, 1780, the church voted that 


the interest. on the eighty pounds be. paid. 
_ to Elder Charles Thonipson,’ as he was: 


then pastor of the church. 

- May 1, 1783, the church: voted to: sell 
‘their land on Sisson’s ‘Neck.’ 
dance with this order, that land was: sold 


for one hundred and thirty- -five dollars, , 


-to David Barton. 
‘In the year 1784, the parsonage House 
having: become very much out of order, it 


‘was thought advisable to take down the. 


_ old. kitehen and the chimney, and -build 

‘the chimney anew, and put up a Iinter 
the whole length of the house, in which 
there might be a kitchen and some other 
necessary rooms. brethren Andrew Cole, 
Benj. Martin, and David Kingsley were 


appointed to attend to that business. This: 


committee attended to the. business com- 
mitted to them, as is understood from tra- 
dition, and from the’appointment of a‘com- 
mittee to settle with them, Dec. 1785. 
The expense was seventeen pounds, sixteen 
shillings, andsix pence, nearly sixty dollars. 
This was advanced by afew brethren, and 
they were paid asthe interest came due on 
certain moneys set apart for the repairing 
of the parsonage buildings. The church 
do not seem to have thought of giving ‘a 
doliar out of their own purses. 


Aug. 6, 1789, the notes of the church i in. 


the hands of their committee, amounting 
to two hundred and eighty-five pounds, 
twelve shillings, and nine pence, or nine 
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‘dollars. 
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Hundred me fifty- -two dollars; twelve and 
a half cents were*put into the hands of 


| Elisha Burr, that he might. collect the in- | 
terest, and pay over t0 Mr. Thompson. 


Deacon Nicholas Thomas, who diced 
1771, left by will the land now owned by 
the church, lying on tlhe north side of the 


‘road leading from Providence te Fall, Riv- 
-er, and the lot now owned by David Kings- 


ley, which ‘lies south of his house and. 
barn.—But with this reserve i+that his . 
widow should occupy:that part which is 


-now the church’s property, during her lifé, — 


and that Scipio Brayton,.a colored. man, - 
who had been a‘ slave to deacon Thomas, — 
should occupy the rest during his life, and - 
haveacord anda halfof wood a year besides. 
The land in the hands of the widow came 
into the hands ofthe ehurch on her demise, 
in 1791, and the other part on the death 
of the colored man, in 1815. On-:the. 
death of the widow Thomas; they rectiv- 
ed of her executor, Judge Stephen Bullock, 
twenty pounds bequeathed by her. to-the 
church, and fifteen pounds from the will . 
of Deacon Thomas, which was to come to’ 
the church on the death: of his widow, 
making in all thirty-five pounds, or one 
hiiidred and sixteen dollars, sixty-seven 
cents. The land and the interest on the 
‘money were voted to Elder Thompson,—_ 
Thus it appears that in 1792, the church 
had, besides much more land than they | 
now have, one thousand and sixty-eight 
dolkars, sixty- seven cents. 

Oct. 6, 1808, the buildings on thé min- 


isterial farm being out of repair, a com: 
‘mittee was appointed tomake such repairs _ 


as were necessary. This was after Mr. 
Northup bad lett them. ‘Phe sum expend- 
ed is not stated, but the expense was paid | 
out of the interest on funded money. 

Oct. 3, 1811. the church voted that Ste- 
phen Builock dispose of wood on a part of 
the farm, the locust trees, and the old barn, 
and erect a new one. 

Oct. 1, 1813, the barn being completed, 


al caltiniuee of the ehurch settled with 


Stephen’ Bullock for building it.’ The. 
cost is not stated. The barn is rath feet 
long and twenty two feet wide. 
[0'1825; the parsonage house was ta- 
ken down, and a new house erected, thirty- 
four fect loug, twenty-seven feet wide, and 
one story high, ata cost of five hundred 
Be tate this, the Cole farm, as it 
was called, adjoining this farm, was pur- 
chased for eight hundred and fifty dollars. 
and heid several years, when it was sold 
for five hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
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“About two humdred dollars was lost ‘that. 
~ had: béen lent to- deacon Thomas ‘Kings- | 
Tey. --In'1836 a lot of wood was: sold, with 
‘the avails of which. the house was painted | 
and repaired, . and some’ other betterments. 

“were made. Inthe winterof.1843.a weod 
and chaise house was ‘erected, at,a cost. of 

_ about sixty. dollars. The fund in money ’ 
*. isnow’ about three hundred and thirty dol- 

“tars.” The farm.with its‘:appurtenances is | 
worth about twenty-five hundred dollars. 

itis likely that with better management 
the church might now. have: been: worth 
five. oes dollars or more. 


PART it. —Concluded. 


Mr. Wood. left this church about 1779, 
the precise.time not being on record: : The 
‘ church at that time was in a low: state, 
- and much reduced in numbers. 
in the-heat of thé rev olutionary war, when. 
the whole countty was in perilous cir- 
? cumstances, and this people was not ex-’ 
. ‘empt.” But those nearer the sea-shore felt 

~ the calamities of war more. than those in 
the interior. Warren experienced great 
-. inconvenience from this cause as early 
as 1777, so that: the Rev. Charles 
» Thompson, who had’ been’ the’ pastor of 
. that. church five or six years, was under 
the: necessity of leaving the place. . The 
church, which had been prosperous under 
the’Rev. James Manning, their first, min- 


ster, till he removed to Providence, on thé 


removal of the’ collége. to. that town, in 
1770, and ‘under Mr. Thompson, who 
~ commenced his ministry there in the win- 
ter of 1770-71, till the calamities of the 
war cattered the church, for safety, and 
compelled the minister to quit the place.— 
.. * On'the 25th day of May, 1778, a party 

-of British troops from R.-I., made an ex- 
-eursion, and came to Warren, when after 
doing considérable - damage to the inhabi- 
tarts, burnt the meeting house and. parson- 
age to the ground: "See. Ree. - of Wat. 
ch. "p. 29, vol. 

The i icwitnen ‘of the radio that: re- 
mained . not. being in circumstances to 
maintain their worship in “their scattered 
and depressed state, proposed to come up. 
here and enjoy privileges with this church 
ull they should beable to sustain a meet-. 
ing in’ Warren as before ;-this proposal 
was accepted, and the brethren in ‘that: 
manner joined with this church. » Mr, - 
Thom pson’at this time-was a chaplain in 
“the American army- But he was at home + 
at Warren at the.time of the burning of” 
_ Uhe -meeting | house and the » ’ pateonage 


This was | 
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‘of the great revival,. 


‘done. 


pastor at that time. 
conséquence of the bad state ofthe church 
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house, and was didn prisoner. and carried 


td Newport, where he was kept ‘about a 
“month, when’ he was -released, . he knew 
not how. 
\ ded at:Ashford, Con.,-and preached for.a. .. 
time at several places,.he'was settled over, 

“this church in the fall of 1779.. 
of his recéption into this church asa mem-~ . 
ber’ and: pastor, is Oct, 7, 1779. 


After he had temporarily resi- 


The date 


- The . 
brethren at. Warren had probably encour: » 


aged this settlement. . Mr. Thompson now 


found himself among bis former brethren, 
and entered ‘upon the duties of his office in. - 
favorable circumistances. ' The accession 
of help from Warren, and the settlement 


cof a minister so deservedly eminent,’ put: 
' new life.into this church: 


The Lord eyi- 
dently came with Mr. T., as he baptized 


-oneonly three days afterhis¢élection.as pas- 


tor, and two more before the 1st of Jam, 
1780. During that winter following there . 
was a great reviyal, of religion, , ‘whith 
continued, more ‘or’ less, through. the 
year. 1780. This has been called. the’ year. 
not only. in. this 
church, but throughoutthe country. ‘Those 


that. remain speak. of that revival with 


great | interest. . Those ‘baptized ‘were of ” 
various ages, from youth to old’ age. The 
number baptized i in 1780 was sixty-seven, 


and’ 1781 five more, making to the end of . " : 
| that year just séventy- -five: of these thirty My 


five: were men, and forty women. “From 
twenty-five to thirty of these. were from 


| Warren, about half of. the rest were from 
| Rehoboth, with a few from, other: places, 


and the rest from Swansea. ' Among those 
baptized was the wife of the‘pastor, March © 
14, 1780. 
der T’., there were seven others. added to 
the church up to. Jan. -, 1782.. During 


the year 1780, the remains of Elder John 
’ Hix’s ‘church joined ‘this ‘church, ‘in the 


same manner as the Warren brethren had . 
This church ‘was formed about . 
1762, and settled Elder John Aix. their 
It was raised ‘up: in 


that had been formed under Elder Comer. 
Elder H. wasa sound Calvinistic, preach- 
er, and the church at its organization was 
with him. But.in 1771 a great revival 
‘took place, in which hé baptized sixty, and 
‘Rev. EJhanan Winchester, whoafterwards |. 
became a Restorationist, twenty more - 
‘while he was sick; when new terms of com- 
munion were introduced, called open com- 
munion, which divided the church, and left 
Elder John Hix’s part weak: His son, Ja- 
cob Hix, was ordained over the other party. 
The part, that adhered to Elder dohe ra 
K 


Besides ‘those baptized-by, El- . 
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were those who joined here, as above stat-. 


ed. ‘The last member of that church was 
the late Joseph Pierce, who died July, 
1840, upwards of eighty years old. He 
had been a consistent christian for sixty- 
nine years, and died in hope of eternal life. 

Taking the church as it was when Mr, 

Thompson became its pastor, those from 
Warren, and Elder Hix’s churches, and 
the newly added members, it was in 1781 
large, and in some respects strong. There 
is no: means of knowing the exact number, 
but there must have been nearly or quite 
two hundred, including the Warren and 
Rehoboth members. Inthe years 1782-3 
only six were added tothe church. For 
five or six years, to 1789, nearly six years, 
not one was added tothe church. This 
must have been a dark time, and especial- 
ly so, as in 1786 the Warren brethren 
went back, were reorganized, built them a 
meeting house, and enjoyed the preach- 
ing of the gospel, and as there were many 
other diminutions by death and otherwise. 
Those who went back to Warren, who had 
put themselves under the care of this 
church, were seventeen, and those dismiss- 
ed as members were eleven, making twen- 
ty-eight. During the great revival the con- 
gregation in Swansea was large, but in 
1784 to 1789 it was frequently small, and 
sometimes discouragingly small. In 1789 
the Lord was pleased in great mercy again 
to appear to build up Zion. In that year 
-_fifiy-four were baptized, which encourag- 
ed the hearts of the pastor and the church. 
The number that survive who joined in 
this revival is very small, and those in 
1780 still less. Of those who came into 
the church in the revival of 1789, twenty 
were males, and thirty-four females. This 
was a very interesting revival of religion, 
and added greatly to the strength of the 
church, though it was not as powerful as 
that of 1780. It seems that a night suc- 
ceeded this day of light and joy, as from 
Nov. 22, 1789 to Oct. 19, 1791, nearly two 

years, (Here was not a mainbee added to 
the church; and then only one, when the 
darkness continued till Dec. 7, 1794, more 
_ than three years mere, without one addi- 
tion, There was then one solitary hap- 
tism of a man from Freetown, quite at a 
distance from this church. It was then 
nearly two years more before there was 
another baptism. In 1795 there was one 
addition, probably by letter, though that is 
not said. © In the latter part of 1796, three 
were added by baptism. From this time 
to the commencement of 1801, twelve 


Sept. & Ocer. | 


were baptized, and one by letter. Although | 


there was something in this time to encour- 


‘aye, yet it was the day of small. things. 


No doubt Mr. Thompson had many days 
of discouragement, but he persevered, and 
again the Lord appeared for his people. 
The year 1801 was a year of release, a 
year of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord. In that year twenty-six were bap- 
tized and admitted to the church. The 
work of the Lord during this revival was 
not as extensive as those of 1780 and 1789, 
but it was a blessed work, and strength- 
ened the hands of the Lord’s people. The 
last baptism in this place by Mr. Thomp- 
son was Sept. 5, 1802.. At the close of 
1802 he closed his ministry, after having 
served this church a little more than twen- 
ty-three years. About 1€00 and 1801 there 
were some in the church: who embraced 
the doctrine of the Universalists, which oc- 
casioned some uneasiness, and two or three 
were excluded for holding that doctrine.— 
Mr. Thompson endeavored, while he was 
pastor of this church, to maintain a good 
discipline, and so kept wickedness in prac- 
tice and dangerous errors in doctrine out 
of the house of God. » During his ministry 
one hundred and seventy-six were bap- 
tized by him and added to the church, and 
at least fifteen more otherwise, and pro- 
bably some more, in all about two hun- 
dred. As there is no means of knowing 
how large the church was when Mr. 


Thompson commenced his ministry in this . 


place, so there are none of knowing ex- 
actly how many there was when he closed 
it. Wethink there might have been from 
seventy-five toone hundred; after the great 
revival of 1780 there were, as we have al- 
ready said, probably near two hundred. 
In 1795, we are informed by father Bac- 
kus, this church contained one hundred and 
thirty. After this about forty were added, 
which would not more than keep the num- 
ber good seven years. ‘That might have 
been something near the true number. 
Mr. Thompson lived on the  ministeri- 
al. farm, as his predecessors had done, 
and successors have. This he cultivated, 

from which he received a part of his sup- 
port, but as this contributed but a part of 
his living, he kept aschool for many years, 
from which he received something ; a part 
of the time he kept a store, to save himself 
from want. He was voted and received 
the interest of the church fund, it sometimes 
amounting to more than one thousand dol- 
lars. He might have received something 
from the people who were permitted to 


B45.) © 


hear the voice of this eloquent man of God, 
but that something was evidently small. 
After having spent the strength which 
God had given him for this people, he was 
compelled to seek another field, that he 
might procure something for himself and 
family. The Rev. Charles Thompson, 
of whom we are speaking, was a native of 
New Jersey, having been born at Eliza- 
bethtown, in that state, Apri! 14, 1748.— 
As Mr. Manning came from N. J, and 
commenced the college at Warren, which 
is now Brown University, at Providence, 
Mr. Thompson came with him, or: after 
him, for the purpose of ebtaining an edu- 
cation. He was in the first class in that 
institation, and graduated in 1769, giving 
the valedictory oration. ‘This eration is 
still in existence, in his own hand writing. 
Before he graduated he had commenced 
preaching, and in the autumn of 1776 he 
was called to preach at Warren, as acan- 
didate for settlement with them. March 
27, 1771, the church voted to give him a 
eall to become their pastor, which was 
concurred in by the society the next eve- 
ning. ‘* March 31,1771, on Sabbath day, 
Mr. Thompson gave in his answer to the 
church and society at Warren, and accept- 
ed their call.”’ See Rec. of Warren: ch., 
vol. 1, p. 27. 
He early accepted the office of chaplain 
‘in the American army, in which office he 
officiated fer two or three years with much 
acceptance. At the time of the burning of 
the meeting house in Warren, he was at 
home, where his family still continued. 
After, this he removed, his family. to 
Ashford, Con , and resided with Matthew 
Bolles, Esq., father of the late Lucius 
Bolles, D. D., one of the Secretaries of the 
Bap. Gen. Con. in the U.S. A. for a 
time ; while ttere he preached in various 
places, and-especially at Pomfret in that 
neighborheed. At that time, as has been 
before stated, this ehurch was vacant when 
he was called to administer to them. in ho- 
ly things. While here, for twenty-three 
years, he faithfully performed the duties 
of a minister of Christ with much success. 
Kinding his circumstances straitened, and 
finding that by many his labors were not 
appreciated, he determined on removing 
to Charlton, in the county of Worcester, 
where he had a prospect of having a bet- 
ter support, with a prospect ot being high- 
ly usetul in devoting himself more entirely 
to his work. arly in 1803 he removed 
to. that place, and purchased a small farm, 
where he hoped to spend his days, and find 
a competence for himself and his family. 
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But God had other designs respecting him. 
Very soon after his removal, and indeed 
before his removal, he was attacked with 
hemorrhage from his lungs, which termi- 
nated in a fatal consumption. He closed 
his early existence May 1, 1803, in hope 
of meeting his blessed Lord in that Jand 
where there is no weeping or sorrow. Not 
being able to pay butin part for the farm 
which he had: purchased, his family was 
left in worse circumstances than they 
wou!d have been if he had remained here. 
Being obliged to sell the farm, a sacrifice 
was made which swallowed up nearly all 
the little property he had. The ways»of 
God with his ministers are often dark and 
miysterious. -After the closing up-of Mr. 
T.'s affairs at Charlton his wife returned 
te Warren, her native place. Her name 
was Sally Child, the daughter of Syl- 
vester Child. They had five ehildren, 
all of whom survived him. His widow 
lived till 1819, when she died in expee- 
tation of meeting with her departed com- 
panion, and all the redeemed of the 
Lordin heaven. Mr. Thompson was bu- 
ried at Charlton, where a stone was erect- 
ed asa memorial of a man of God. 

The. death of Mr T. was a great disap- 
pointment to the church at C., and was 
deeply injurious to that church. _ His Joss 
to this chureh was incaiculable, though by 
some not understood. But to.many of 
those who survive, his name is as Oint- 
ment poured forth. Mr. Thompson was 


tall in his person, spare, and of a fine 


figure. The expression of his countenance 
was indicative of talent and benignity.— 
He was industrious, improving his time as 
if he knew its value. In his family he 
was kind but firm. in the church he was 
as in his family, and so he was every- 
where. As a preacher be was no ordina- 
ry inam; his voice had a great compass, 
and its tones were sweet and commanding. 
His feelings were tender and deep; often 
he wept over the people, and often he ut- 
tered his voice withthunder tones. His ser« 
mous were studied, and sometimes writ- 
ten, but never read in public; sofar as the 
language was concerned. they were gener- 
ally extemporanecus. .He understood his 
deep responsibility, he knew the accounthe 
must give to the great Judge, he felt the: 
worth of the soul, and with deep emotion 
he besought the sinner notto die. In lan- 
and forcible,—he 
sought not enticing words, he chose such 
as would most effectually carry God’s truth 
to. the conscience. He feared not to de- 
clare the great truth’s of the bible, man’s 


< : the. ‘gospel. 
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utter nifitatiiegh and helplessness, the holi- 


“ness of" God's law, and the blessedness of | 
‘He clearly held up.and main- . 


tained” the government . of ‘God, and his 
election of his people-to‘eternal life. 
- well ‘understood, that all his hapes’ of suc- 
 éess depended on the gracious influence of 
‘ the Holy Spirit. ‘In. short, in his preach- 


ing he never Jost sight of the cross of Christ. . 


. And while he. dwelt on such themes, he 
_ led his hearérs to look at death, the resur- 
_ rection,’ the final judgment,. ee, heaven 
‘and hell, -‘On.the: one ‘hand he portrayed 
-. the glories of heaven, and on the other,.1n 
“melting ' but .awful- strains, he showed to 
' ‘the’impenitent the agonies. of: the second 


os death. :Such preaching could not fail to 


; lead the’ wicked to: tremble, and i in-multi- 


ie - tudes to flee from the wrath.to come.. The 
- ehurch he fed with ‘the bread of God, so 
that under his ministry they were instruct- . 


ed and. rendered. -holy. Such was the man 


who for t'venty-three years went in and’ 


- out before this people. Those who reject- 
ed his messages from God will have no or- 
-dinary account to: give. As for several 
yeats he had ‘scholars under his. instruc- 
tions, so! -he was conspicuous there. . He 
was master of the things."he taught, and 


vt he ‘guided many a youth in the ways of: 
‘Such talents as his 


‘science and of virtue. 
could not be hid, —he; was often ‘called. to 
preach on public occasions, and multitudes 


_. were’ ‘benefited: by his faithful labors, be-: 


‘sides. the. people. ‘of his own particular 
charge: . In the'state-of the Baptist church- 
és:at'the time when ‘he fell, well might it 


be said, “A great man ‘is fallen: in, Is- 


taél. his 
The two ewetind Kisgaléy: David iid 
: Bare ay were in’ office during the whole. 
~ of Mr. 'Thompson’s ministry. “The “were 
.. men. unusually’ free ‘from fault, and good 
‘men; but not very efficient men. . Deacon 
David was the most useful man. 
always interested .in the church, and al- 
‘ways punctual. | Although | he was not,a 


great man, yet, he was worth a great deal’ 


“to the, church, He kept the ré¢ords forty- 
five years. Some things he recorded very 
faithfully : the’ baptisms are kept accurate- 


- Ly,. as at ‘seems, thoughi it is’ possible that 


-. gome were omitted. “He recorded the la- 


bors thie church had with itsmembers, and | 


‘itis nota very flattering picture of the 
‘state ..of. the ‘church. Taking all’ the 
-_ cases. of labor ‘with deficient: ‘members, I 
should ‘think, between one and two hun- 
dred. The greatest number of:cases were 


~ for neglect of attendance on the worship of 


God at . the.  SROGERNY meetings of the 
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He. 


‘when the.team goes. down: hill, 
‘back ‘at the foot of: every hill.: 
church I’ suppose has quite. a proportion of - 
that: ‘kind*of members ; it is’.certain that. 


‘church in-the spring of 1804. 
pastor of this church four years. 


He was, | 


‘tion, but maintained. perseverance. 


- [Sxer. & Oct. ‘gl 


church, and on a iniienins Some a 


were for. disaffection, ° ‘and -but. ‘com para- ‘J 
tively few for open. immorality, | | Itis ap-". 
parent that the members were greatly i in- | 
fluenced by their feelings. In a time of | 


| revival they. were ready to’attend every: - 
|-‘meeting, let what might come; but when | 
‘the excitement of such’ an ‘occasion was | 


over, they left, the nyinister, to, spend his . 
strength on the walls. ~Such christians are — 
like ‘animals in a. team that -will draw: 
but hold 

Every 


this church: lias had’ them...’ The ‘record. ' 
is yery deficient:in the. notice. of such in=' 


_cidents:as would enable any: one’ to learn 


the’ actual history: of the church.. “There 
is no record of Elder Thompson's leaving — 
the church, or one thing about it, except - 

that-a committee was appointed to settle, 
with him, Dec. 2 , 1802, and that they did 
settle with him, (page 351.) nor ‘is there 
any note-by which we 'can tell when Mr. 


‘Northup, his suecessor,, commenced ‘bis. 


ministry in the place. There seems to 
have’ been a year’ between‘ them, : but 


whether they. had preaching or not, or if 


they did, by whom, is-léft in darkriess.—. 
But it is nearly certain that. Mr. North-. 
up commenced: his. ministry. with this 
. He was the . 
There 
was an’ awakening under his: ministry, he 
having baptized in that time twenty-nine, . 


and received eight others, ‘with -bimself. 
and wife. 
1805." 


The principal :revival was in 
_Mr.: ‘Northup 'was-a’ very ‘differ- 
ent preacher: from. Mr. ‘Thompson. | His 
advantages for education had: been 'small, 


but he had an easy method. of communi- - 
cation, s0 that: he pleased a ‘certain portion 
as well as Mr: 'T., or even better: . 


“But the 
more‘intelligent part perceived a‘vast dit- . 
feréncé between’ him’ and Mr.’T.’ Mr. 


‘Northup ‘was ‘not sound-in his, views of 


doctrine, ‘verging. towards arminianism. 
But, where-he actually stood I cannot tell: 
He probably rejected the doctrine of elee- 
Ituis: 
not likely that he would ever have: been. - 


-the -pastor of this church-had hé. not been’ 
a farmer, who could live*on. the farm, for — 


that was' all"the inducement this people 
offered. The meeting ‘was probably as 
full‘under him. as’ Mr. ‘Thompson, but-a 
part ‘became -so tired of him that they 
could.not rest, and they became: the -ma- 
jority,. and he left.|, But: he took, pains to 
make his friends think that he:was: las 


+ a eet ee 
. 


-.. Barton.» 


r 145): 1 


. 80. that whiew he was gone they. were, die. 
. satisfied. and restless. * This, éecasioned a 


| 
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church was alienated and in great meas- 
ure. Jost to the church. After two years’ 


‘great jar and division, that came near des- | trial it was found that Mr. B. was not the 


.troying the church:, Mr. -N was‘a good: 


manager of the farm so that with-the in- 


terest of the fund, anda'small ‘family, he 
got along comfortably. It‘is said by some 
. that this was painful to apart of the church, 
_. but whether that was. trie “or ‘not [ pretend 
.-not’.to'say. I think it: possible: that’ it 
might-be iy therd” aresome in Swansea, 
-and.perhaps:ever ‘have been; who ‘would 
be very well: reconciled to have the min- 
~ aster . poor. 
* people had: sought outa minister. who had 
- | talents,,and just. views of: his‘office,. ofthe 


church, and ‘the doctrines of the bible ; and 
if they had been Jiberal in giving. hin a. 
living, as they were well able to do, they. 


aight have been sustained, .and strength- 
. ened, and perpetuated: But they did not 
think’ of adopting that. ‘enlarged, . liberal 
policy,. and the: see has ‘been’ amelan- 
choly. 

Mr. Northup: wotlk Paae: Hines to the 
north-west part of Rehoboth} and was set- 
“led over what -was. then called Iron’s 


 ehurcli, where he preached: several years, 

_ :and died'in: 1812. 

Mr, Ne was_a ‘pious'man, dnd to. ‘some’ 

4 extent useful, but he séemed not fitted to 
satisfy all in'this church. . 


After Mr: Northup, was’ the Rey. Want 


_ without success. . His compensation was 
-the farm and. thirty dollars forthe second 
year, and: probably. more for the first. He 


-was as different.a man from: Mr.'N. as he. 


was from: Mr. Thompson. ' He was high: 
dy Calvinistic i in his sentiments and in his 

preaching.. But it was cold’ orthodoxy’; 

> his preaching had: little to warm the soul. 
’ “The'chureh was cold and. divided, and 
- the. preaching was: cold,-and the’ people 
‘were: cold,.-and. on the whole, if was a 

‘gloomy time.» 


‘edit injurious, The meeting beeathe very 
- “gmall—the: gold. had indeed become dim. 
- During his ministry the church was much 
~-in'trouble’ from ‘the difference. that arose 
-.frém the dismission’ of. Myr, Northup.— 
Quite a number drew up and signed a pa- 


‘per, in which they inquired the reasons for. 


his dismission,, and protested. against that 
‘act. Some of the signers considered it a 
withdrawal from the church, -and others 

“not. Although afier'a length of titne this 
' contest died away, yet the effects of it are 
ons still. Alearly. all the ee ‘part of the 


Tf, on Mr: 'T. ’s leaving, this’ 


He™ preached two. years, , but, 


| his own request. » 
‘in the spring of 1810, after which he preach- 


man for them, and he was dismissed, at 
He removed from here 


ed more or less for atime, but.at length hav- 
ing lost his property, and become discourag- 
ed, he left preaching, and finally left his at- 


‘tendanée on religious worship, and felt 


sour, towards all; ‘but several years since, 


.|-entered into with Mr. 


blessedness of his first love..: 
thas joined the. Methodists, and last year 


the Lord was pleased. to’ return his captiv- 
ity, so that in his old age he enjoyed the 
Since that he 


he departed this life. Such are the changes 
in man! 
Tn the year 1811 the Rev. Abner Lew- 


is became a member and the pastor of this 


church: It: was voted to record the con- 
ditions on which he was: settled, but they 


are not-on the book, and what they are I 


know not, but -probably much like those 
Barton. Elder 


Lewis’ was in-years but of considerable 


preaching talent, ard.a-very good man. 
-He preached here till April, 


1819, when, 
because he did not enter into the views 


of the church in relation to the farm, 


Mr. B. was not-a man. of | 
*- education, nor did he want it: he consider- 


‘foundation since Mr. 
The church. had not increased, but dimin- 
‘ished, although some had been added to 
ate et 


part of that. town, Jan..26, 1776. 


swith, which ° 


ang because he had said he should leave 
hére. if he could find a vacant church, ,he 
was dismissed. , The. church, it seems, 


had thought it best for. him to let out the 


farm, instead of his carrying it on himself. 
He came to this place when things were 


_exceedingly low,—he was able to do less 


than in-his younger days, as he.had to oc- 


‘cupy much of his: time to obtain a living. 


But. he exerted a good influence on the 


‘community, and thus hushed the commo- 


tion which had shaken’ the church to its 
Thompson’s day. 


This venerable servant of God was born 
in Middleborough, Mass., March 16, 1745. 


He was-converted and united with the 


first Baptist church in’ that town when he 
was about. twenty years old, 1765, — In the 
year 1770 he began to preach, and in 1774 
he’ commenced his labors in Freetown, 
where a blessing. attended his ministry. 


In 1775, a chien was constituted, and 


a meeting house. ‘erected in the easterly 
He was 
ordainéd the pastor of this new church, 
he continued ‘till 1784, 
when, ' owing. to some ‘difficulties in the 
church, he took a dismission from them, 
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Such a blessing attended his ministry, 
from his ordination to 1780, that the church 


increased to one hundred and twenty-eight. | 


After he left them he-supplied various 
places for short periods, but trom. 1789. to 
1794 he lived with the Baptist ehurch in 
Attleborough, and preached for them till 
then, when he moved back to I'reetown ; 
but soon after, he became the pastor of the 
Baptist church in Harwich, on the Cape, 
where he continued till he removed to 
Swansea, and became the pastor of the 
first church in the year 1811, in which of- 
fice he continued till 1819. From that 
time he generally resided in this quarter, 
although he had no family or property, 
and travelled in various directions, and 
preached. as Providence opened a-door for 
him, till he was unable to so labor. He de- 
parted this life July 7, 1826, aged eighty- 
one, and is buried in the burial ground, 
near the first Baptist church in Swansea, 
with a decent stone erected over bis grave. 

He was twice married, but left no chil- 
dren, and, I believe, never had any. 
He survived both his wives. He was a 
man of respectable talents, and for the 
times, of respectable acquirements. He 
was acceptable and usefulas a preaclier, 
so he was respected as a-man and a chris- 
tian. He died without a stain upon his 
character or profession. 

After the dismission of Elder Lewis, 
Elder Benjamin Taylor, a Unitarian Bap- 
tist was employed to supply the pulpit.— 
The kind, patient labors of Elder Lewis 
had been preparing the way of the Lord, 
but many of the church had not been 
aware of the good he was doing. About 
this time a blessed work of the Lord com- 
menced, and had this church continued 
Elder Lewis’ labors, or ‘employed some 
able, regular Baptist preacher, we have 


every reason to believe the church would. 


have been built up-in its most holy faith. 
Elder T. wasa good man, but he was not 
a regular Baptist, so that his labors, while 
they produced a great excitement, loosen- 
ed the foundation ofthe church. He bap- 
tized in this place sixty-eight, anumber, if 
properly indoctrinated and initiated into 
the church, would have made it strong, 
but only about half joined the church, and 
not. more than about half of that number 
walked with the church to benefit it. The 
number that actually became useful mem- 
bers was verysmall. This was about the 
time that the Christian Denomination, as 
they call themselves, sprang up, on a pro- 
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all christians, but really making another 
rentin the seamless garment of Christ. 
The effect of this new doctrine was, that. 
some of the churches in this part of ' the 
country were divided, and others all thrown 
off their old foundation. And in this 
place the effect was to make the name of 
a Calvinist Baptist a hissing and a by- 
word. Afier the excitement had passed, 
there were some that were feeling for the 
old paths, but this was so unpopular that 
few dared todo it. Elder Taylor’s preach- 
ing was of a peculiar character,—it was 
very indefinite—you could better tell what 
he did not preach, than what he did. He 
was fluent: never preached any thing that’ 
would .alarm the wicked; he rather led 
his hearers along by always telling them 
how good they were. His hearers always 
thought well of themselves, whether saints 
or sinners, hence it was thatthe great mul- 
titude thought. he was the most wonderiul 
preacher in the world. He preached a 
great deal of truth, and he was a kind man, 
and irreproachable in his life; but he nev- 
er preached up man’s utter sinfulness and. 
helplessness, so he never terrified his hear- 
ers with the solemnities of the last judg- 
ment, and above all with the awful ago- 
nies of an eternal hell. . He was careful 
not to make too much of Jesus Christ, but 
in.sueh a way that many would not see 
it. No doubt many were truly convert- 
ed, but not being led to see and feel their 
need of instruction, but few of them have. 
ever found the old paths. Indeed, the ef- 
fect produced by this state of things has 
been to lead the great body of the people 


.to feel disposed to give ministers or expe- 


rienced christians instruction rather than 
to seek it. 

Mr. Taylor preached to this people a 
part of two years, closing his labors in the 
spring of 1811. ‘he next preacher was 
Rev. Bartlett’ Pease, a regular Baptist 
preacher; but he entered on his min- 
istry in most unfavorable cireumstan- 
ces. He did not possess the fluency of. 
his. predecessor, nor. did he preach se 
indefinitely. ‘The result was that.-he 
spent two years rather unhappily, and 
without acco;nplishing much. Some of 
his parishioners cut up his chaise, and did 
him, great injury otherwise, and when he 
prosecuted the ruffians that did these 
things their friends used all their influence 


to Beat Mr. Pease, and did beat him, sus- 


taining the wrong. In the spring of 1823 
he left the church and the place, thinking 


fession of great liberality, and the union of | | himself happy to escape,—and well le 
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might. A few were added to the church 
under his ministry, but the church was 
weak when he lett it as it was when he 
found it, 

From the close of Elder Lewis’. minis- 


try up to this time there had been a leaven 


working in the church, and in the com- 
munity, endeavoring to effect an entire 
change in the character of the church, and 
the effort was well nigh effected. A few 
members had joined here from Warren, 
that were dissatisfied with placid waters, 
finding more happiness where they were 
turbid, and here they found what, they 
wanted. The business of getting a min- 
ister was committed to them, and they-se- 
cured the Rev. Luther Baker for the 
minister of this church, though a majority 
voted against it, but that side prevailed, 
and he moved here in April of 1824. El- 
der Baker had been for many years pastor 
of the Baptist church in Warren, where 
he was astrong advocate for the doctrines 
of Grace. From there he went tothe sec- 
ond church in Providence, where he be- 
came a Unitarian Baptist, and not suc- 


ceeding there, he found this place vacant,- 


and came to fill it. He continued in this 
place till 183%, when he left. He did not 
become a member of the church till he 
left, when he was received and dismissed. 
Under his ministry the present parsonage 
house was built. Only thirteen were ad- 
ded to the church in the eight years that 
he ministered to this people. Sometimes 
he had something ofa congregation, but at 
other times it was very small. His preach- 
ing was greatly wanting in spirituality, 
though he was a man of considerable 
preaching talent. Having renounced 
Calvinism, he heartily hated it, as was 
apparent in his preaching, and the blessed, 
benevolent movements of the age he op- 
posed and strangely caricatured. By the 
farm, his own efforts, and the presents of 
the people, he procured a comfortable liv- 
ing. He left this people as he found them, 
without much efficiency, and_ certainly 
without much orthodoxy. ~ His successor 
was Rev. Jesse Briggs, from Maine, a 
man it is presumed not much better than 
he should be. He possessed considerable 


talent, but uncultivated. He tried. to do 


something for. the church, and he did 
something. His doctrine was rather un- 
certain; when he came here he’ was a 
kind of Free-will Baptist, but he went 
with a desire to carry a Calvinistie ban- 
ner. ‘There was some attention to reli- 


gion while he was here, two and a half. 
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years, and he baptized several, some of 
whom joined the church,. and some did 
not. After he left here he went into. West- 
ern New York, where he was put down 
from the ministry. A bad minister 
among .the Baptists fares pretty hard. 
One good thing he did for this church; he 
introduced into this venerable old pulpit, 
that pulpit which Wheaton, Comer, Cal- 
lender, and Thompson had filled, a Calvin- 
istic preacher. This was done by the 
means of the Board of Domestic Missions 
in Rhode Island. This Board by arrange- 
ment with Mr. Briggs sent Oliver J. Fisk, 
astudentin Brown University, to’;complete 
his time, from Ist October, 1835, to April 
Ist, 1836. At the end of that period sey- 
eral members were desirous of enjoying 
his labors longer, and there were several 
others in the vicinity who were Baptists, 
who also desired it. In case that should 
be carried into effect they proposed to join 
the church. The result was that Mr. 
Fisk was employed, and those Baptists 
joined the church. Under this order of 
things the church went back to its ancient 
order. ‘The body of the church were glad 
to doit. . There were a few who would 
have been glad to continue under a more 
loose system, but they so far came under 
the old order as to get along for three or 
four years, when a few left us. An arti- 
cle had .been temporarily adopted under 
Mr. Baker, by which the church practis- 
ed open communion. While Mr. Fisk 
was with this people that article, which 
had never been recorded, was by order of 
the church destroyed, so that the church 
stood on its old ground. Mr. Fisk contin- 
ued to preach to this people till October, 
1836, in all about a year. He visited the 
members, and ascertained very nearly the 
number of the church,—about sixty. It 
was afterwards found that: there were a 
few more who were on the records. He 
was active otherwise—he established a 
good Sabbath school, and did much to set 
things inorder. ‘This church are under 
great obligation to him for the-good he did 
them. He was afterwards settled at Lime 
Rock, in Smithfield, R. I., where he con- 
tinued some two or three years. Since 
that he has been in Tennessee, where he 
is useful in teaching and preaching. Sev- 
eral of the nominal members when he 
left, lived atadistance. The actual num- 
ber when Elder Briggs was dismissed was 
sixty-three. During Br.: Fisk’s year five 
were added, and two excluded. Whenhe 
left the number was sixty-six. Of this 
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number twénty- -three » ‘ were incite and}. 


forty-three females. * 


istry first of October, 1836,.and has been 
the pastor eight’and a halfiyears. During 
‘that time’ there have been two’ small revé- 


vals, one in 1838, and’ the other in 1842 |. 
and.’3. ‘In.the first six were’ baptized, -and }. 


in the last fourteen, and at other times 
three others, making ‘twenty-three, -and 


otherwise Nineteén, in-all making ;forty-. 


two. The diminutions -have' been forty 


seven; nineteen by death, fifteen by: ex- | 


clusion, ten by dismission, and. four: have 
been dropped; leaving now sixty-one. Not- 
withstanding - this diminution ‘ of names, 
the. number of active members is greater 
than at the commencement of the present 
~ pastorship. During this period the pas- 


tor has had a regular salary, which is the | 
first ‘ever offered ‘or given by this’ church. 


The sum ‘is the use of: the farm, and: one tdlown to:rest:- 


hundred and. ‘fifty dollars... Since. the 


church came:back to its ancient’ order, all. 


the active. male .méembers have - been 


. changed but three, so‘that the church as a> 
; body i i8-a regular Baptist church in gospel 


order.- In the year 1837,. this church was 
received into.the. Taunton Baptist Associ- 


ation at.its second anniversary, never be-, 
fore having been joined with any Asgocia-: 


tion... While this church had swerved 


from their old ground, the churches’ in | 
Warren ‘and Seekonk had withdrawn their | 


_ fellowship from it; abuut this. time this 
fellowship was kindly restored. |: 

In. 1804 Brs. ‘Hezekiah Kingsley and 
James Daggett. were elected deacons.— 


James Daggett. exercised himself. in:that |: 


__ effice for several years, and at his request 
_he was dismissed from,that service. Deac. 
Kingsley discharged his duty to.the great 


acceptance‘ of, the .church for. near forty. 


years, havirig the character.of a. -peace- 
maker,—he died Jan. 16, 1842, aged sev- 
enty-four. : 
Benj. Peck: : 


Thus it will-be seen that dis aie has: 


‘maintained ‘its visibility one hundred and 
- eighty-two : years, a monument of the 
goodness and power of God. 
the ‘field which it occupies is small, and 
not easy of cultivation, yet-by the ‘help of 
God it may continue and prosper. .° As this 
- is the first Baptist church formed in*‘Mas- 
 sachusetts, and the fourth in America, it 
seems very desirable that it should receive 
the sympathy and.aid.of-all the brother- 
hood. The prayers: of all she urgently 
asks; and a the Lord hear PHA 
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|} tle ,cireumstances I remember. 


| no doubt expected is! 


was her couatenance! - 
‘sounded! 
The present deacon i is brother |, me the above words. 


in my ‘ears to-my ‘dying hour, , 


And-though: 


per Ba haved aide, 


For the ; Memorial 
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The ‘present pastor commenced his min- : 


, aS ‘REV. Ay B ‘rowan. 


“Heaven gives us invade to'bless. ‘the present: scene, 
- "Resumes them, to prepare us for the next? 


Orson’ GayworD. Foster, the young- 
est son of Salmon and Louisa Foster, was 


-born'in Whiting, Vermont, August: 27th, 
Both of ‘his. parents died’ while he 


1816.. 
was only. five years-of age, of consump- 
tion, only three: months intervening. The 
following Recollections of" ay Parente,” 
is from his. pen: 


: .“ Of'my father’s ‘personel: appearance 1 


have no remembrance, but one or two lit- 


he was sick, he: walked out, one*pleasant 
afternoon, and being very. weak, he could 
walk but a little distance’ without. sitting 
-T carried a chair along for 
him: td.sit upon.’ . 
ly well. 
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My father felt unusual- 
He hoped: for: a recovery; ‘and . 
That nighthe died ! 


While : 


Yes, while indulging :in-the, prospect of . 


health again, Death was placing the fatal - 


arrow té his bow. ‘Little: did he. think 
that the child who drew ‘the: chair along 


‘by his side, was so soon-td: be left a-help- 


less orphan !. - My mothet, too, is’ inher 
grave! Ij remember: when. ‘she. was, on 
het dying bed. . The cold, clammy: damp 
of death was on her: brow.:- 


pered in my ear, ‘ Always be-a good boy.” 

‘The window curtains. were | ‘down, the 
room darkened. ‘A number: of weeping 
friends. stood -round.' By: her - -request, I 
was” brought in. O ‘how fearfully. pale 
How her voice 
I.weit 10 her'bed side. She 
turned with much difficulty. and spoke to 
‘They were her last 
They will ring 
I. was_ 
afraid. “Yes, the child turned away from 
ihe side of his dying mother, and-as he 
turned, knew not-that-he was. suffering a 
loss: which. nothing ‘could: restore. . The 


words, . | hearihem yet. » 


circumstances’ that I have mentioned, seem 


like drearns, vague; dim, ; ‘shadowy. ~ But* 
O, I shall never forget my mother: * .» - 
‘«T sometimes fancy that as I sit alone. 


{in my. room, sptrits’ are. around yné ; ‘that. 


my aeat departed friends are permitted: to 
visit me. 
as ye around, 


She was 
struggling in thé dissolution’ of nature. 
| She could speak. only in a whisper. 
motioned me to hér.bed side. 


She | 
She whis- . | 


Spirits of iy departed, ,early-. 


Beas eS 7, , bee ‘sheiineine 
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‘wali: fatherless - and motherless, cata’ tits 
fared in their family like one of their own 
children. ; I. shall ever remember them 
‘with’ gratitude and affection. ” «& Tedo not 
rerhember-of reading any books except the 
Néw. Testament, ‘Robinson Crusoe, and a 
book. called the Wonders ‘of ‘Nature and. 
Providence. .The ‘last two made a won-. 
derful impression. on my mind. I ran. 
| away from. school, dug a hole,in a snow 
drift, and there sat, in a cold. winter’s day, 
to redd Robinson Crusoe, because the boy. - 
to, whom the book belonged. would not let 
me-haveit but one day. .O. how I de 
‘voured ‘that’ took! I: never shall read 
another with the interest I felt.in that! -T: 
“was in a new world, and-O how. delighted 
with its ‘inhabitants!’ - Those who knew 


me? Oh eer blessings upon me! 
_May T ever feel and’ act as I‘would, if T 
saw the. eyes . 5 mes parents: really fixed 
upon me.”’ 
After some. Six “or: eight “Ynioniths, the 
family was: ‘broken up and the children 
scattered: ~ Orson was taken to his grand: 
father’ 8, “until: a “suitable place could be 
found: for: him. He. says,’ ‘* During. this 
_time I was spoilt!” I was put over to the 
care of a certain’ aint, who was at*that 
time ‘mater familtas.’’’ We insert the 
following paragraph ‘for’. the important 
~ and too much neglected lesson it admin: 
‘isters ‘to parents, nurses, and dotiestics, 
in the treatment of -young -children. -He 
continues: ““*What I renvember-‘ most 
about hér, is, her: ghost ‘storiés, bear’ sto-. 
‘ries, hobgoblin adventures and -hippogrift phim, and ‘know the influence’of one stir- 
tides. °“.} sed to sit by ‘her ‘side, and | ring book read at that age, must form their | 
hear her tell stories of old women. riding | own judgment ‘how much influence: that. 
on broom: sticks—of : their stealing little book exerted: on his future character. 
children and‘carrying themt off into horrid |. It-was while living with Mr. Reed that 
caverns, .where afterwatds | nothing ° was’| he: underwent a. change’ m his mind, and - 
-found of them. but piles: of skulls arid b bones. | cbtained-the. forgiveness of his sins. He. 
I would sit and ‘hear'such frightful stories says, ** The first sermon I remember any 
till TF durst neither stir nor breathe audi- thing about, was preached by a Mr. Her- 
bly, and the, ‘only way she could get mé|'tick. The subject. was “the danger of 
to bed, was to go and lie down with nie hypocrisy i int” the formation of ‘religious 
-until I got to’ sleep. § ‘When I:was noisy, | character.” Tall then, all preaching was’ - 
she would tell me‘ if I did not stop; a hip-- alike with:me. Not long after.this, in a . 
pogriff : ‘would come. down chimney.and ‘ume’ of xevival! ‘of religion, ‘I first felt the 
carry me offin 7 a. twinkling; ‘and then; .no |-joy ieyl 
‘wnatter how. ‘uproarous’ I had been, Thal 
-avould be as still as she could wish: It |. 
was a desperate, bat sure remedy, ‘and 
cused on. all occasions. I used almost to 
vhate. her then, and have lad‘ good reason 
»to.since, considering the effect her stori¢s’ 
‘had'on me. ~No one ¢an tell the amount 
‘of influence they “will have on one, iti later 
life.“ I would quicker whip ‘a. child*till it 
‘could neither. stand’ alone nor cry, “and | 
‘thus quiet it, than to be guilty of stilling | 
jit by frightful. stories... “Phe one injures, 
athe’ body only, the” other the : moind and 
moral: powers.” 
‘When about six'years old, He? wag given. 
toa, Mro“Levi: Reed, of: Moriah, N. Y.; 
where he remained eight years. -He.gives 
a vivid description of Mr. R. asa * plain 
mat” of steady habits and consistent, pie- 
tyes ‘OF Mrs. R. he says,’ ‘My first-relit 
gious inipressions I got ‘from her: ‘I don’t | 
“know as I have any more pleasing récol- 
*lections of, early childhood, than those’ con- 
nected with my mother Reed: 1 remem- 
ber how she used "to take me’ aside ‘and: 
"pray with. me, and. talk with me ‘on the |’ 
subject of religién.”, «They took ‘me in 


itis oes for me to describe! Five w 
or six of us-used ‘to'hold a prayer meeting 
‘by ourselves,. none of us .more than four- | 
teen years of age. One night we made a 
boy—a particular friend of mine—a sub- 
‘ject-of special prayer; soon after, he was | 
converted,, and Thave éver felt if was in — 
‘ariswer to our prayers | that night, that God 
converted him.’’ » After some’ time; he 
joined the Presbyterian church,’ to which. 
Mrv Reed .belonged. . He knew of no 
| other, except the “Baptists, who had just 
organized .a church ‘in + that: place, . and 
owing to misrepresentations made of them, 
he had his mind exceedingly . prejudiced ' 
against them, and supposed: them. to be a 
set of wicked wretches. — . t 

_ When he was fourteen years old, Ore ) 
son. wag taken/to his brothers, in Whiting, 
Vt.,’ to learn the saddling. and harnegs.’ 
thaking business, . «Tsoon ‘decame chang- 
ed—I lst my religious: feelings, and wan-~ 
dered i in the datk. At'that time, none of 

my: brothers were pious. I had none to 
advise me and” lead me. along ‘hy the 
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hand.’? During the time -he remained 
with them, there was a revival of religion, 
and he was reclaimed and joined the Bap- 
tist church. 
Isaac Wescott, Nov. 13, 1831. 

About this time he began to think of 
preparing to be a preacher of the gospel. 
In the spring of 1834, he entered the In- 
stitution in Brandon, Vt. It was in the 
autumn of the succeeding year, that the 
writer first formed an acquaintance with 
him in that Institution. _ Here, in a prepa- 
ration for college, he pursued his studies 
with commendable diligence, giving evi- 
dence of genius and talent. Being mea- 
surably dependent on his own resources, 
he taught school during winters. He 
gained the respect and confidence of his 
classmates and fellow-students. We met 
him in the house of God and in the pray- 
ing circle, as weil as at the table and the 
recitationroom. ‘Those were happy days, 
on which the memory loves to linger. 
But a new era now opens before us. In 
the fall of 1836, he entered Middlebury 
College. Whena young man enters col- 


lege, how little he realizes the great change | 


for good or evil to which he will be sub- 
ject during his four years durance? He 
may not only increase in human know- 
ledge, but grow in piety, and strengthen 
his moral as well-+as intellectual pow- 
ers; or he may waste his time in frivo- 
lous pursuits, and graduate with an un- 
cultivated mind and a ‘hardened beart. 
Alas! how many who gtve evidence of 
piety when they enter, and exhibit pleas- 
ing prospects of vsefulness, become world- 
ly and skeptical, and bring down the gray 
hairs of parents in sorrow to the grave! 
Expectations blighted, relatives disap- 
pointed, and benevolent friends saddened, 
by the fall of those whom they have as- 
sisted, and to whom they have looked as 


the hope and promise of the church of 


God. Many a bitter tale of such de- 
clension in religion, while in college, 
might be exhivited. At such a season 
the judgment is immature, the passions im- 
petuous, literary ambition almost bound- 
less, pleasures of company ‘fascinating, 
temptations to fashion aud dissipation al- 
most resistless. ‘I‘hese, together with the 
daily influence of skeptical classmates, 
the low state of religion among the mass, 
the enervating influence of sedentary hab- 
its, the corrupting tendencies of heathen 
mythology, and the fashionable opinion 
of d:laying the cultivation of the heart 
until after college course ‘is finished, all 
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combine to allure the pious youth designed 
for the ministry, from the path of holiness 
and inflexible right, to the open thorough- 
fare of sensuality, selfishness, and infideli- 
ty. We would say to every young man, 
‘A college is a difficult place to maintain 
a life of consistent piety and fervent devo- 
tion; and you cannot sueceed unless you 
fortify vour mind against temptation, are 
punctilious in the discharge of your duties, 
and rigid in your habits of devotion.”” Mr. 
Foster’s piety evidently suffered a loss 
while in College, as he seemed to be eon- 
scious bysorme remarks found in his ‘Scrap 
Book.’ We do not find that frequent men- 


tion of bis spiritual exercises, and progress 


in piety, which we could wish. We do 
not mean, he did not enjoy any religion, 
far from it. He did as well, and perhaps 
better, than a majority of religious students. 
His natural buoyancy of spirit, his strong 


| love of friensbip, which did not lead him, 


always, to select thé most pious, as friends, 
and other traits of character which I need 
not. mention, and the influence of impeni- 
tent students, will sufficiently account for 
the want of that delightful advancement 
in holiness, which some did. make, not- 
withstanding,—without supposing our dear 
departed friend, specially guilty. 

As a student, he stood fair, and was re- 
garded as a respectable scholar. He won 
the esteem and affection of his fellow stu- 
dents and teachers. It is evident he pre- 
ferred the Languages to Mathematics, and 
the Natural Sciences and Belles-Lettres 
to either. In some portions of the last, 
such as. poetry and descriptive prose, he 


‘excelled. 


As a correspondent he was altogether 
superior. Possessing an easy and graceful 
style—a good show of wit and pleasantry— 
a ‘lively fancy and great flexibility of 
thought and manner. ‘The most sudden 
transitions from gay to grave, and from 


the sublime to the ludicrous are percepti- — 


ble in his writings and correspondence. 
In’ a letter to us, while. teaching, under 
date of November 11,1837, after an amus- 
ing description of his school, and other 


things, which would provoke the laughter ~ 


of any one, he proceeds ** You speak of 
the duty of prayer—it is a duty which 
cannot be too faithfully performed, which 


the christian cannot too well appreciatey. 


and without which he cannot live in the 
enjoyment of religion. It is the refresh- 
ment which the weary traveller towards the 


‘home of the blessed, may feast upon, and 


have his strength renewed; and his hopes 
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brightened. He who is weary upon the 


‘desert loves the green verdure, that sur-. 


rounds the springs where the travellers 
rest so le who enjoys prayer in this world 
of sin and sorrow, may have the same re- 
freshments which those beyond the in- 
fluence of pain and death enjoy. He who 
has not poured out his whole soul in the 
secret silence ef retirement before his 
Maker, has not felt the most delicious 
bliss that can come to man this side the 
unrevealed darkness that rests upon ‘the 
silent grave,—that of a pure and innocent 
spirit justified before its Creator.” He 
read considerable in college and teok some 
‘notes. As aspécimen of his fine taste and 
intellectual gustus,take the following—* I 
have just been reading ‘Tour on the Prai- 
ries," by W. Irving. ’Tis an elegant thing, 
full of interesting incidents and lively epi- 
sodes. It bespeaks a master workman as 
the author—one of nature's nobles.” His 
gasconading little Frenchman is admira- 
bly described—a real braggadocio. Whilst 


the higher and nobler qualities of the half 


breed Beatie are as finely delineated as 
the most sapient critic could wish. Trv- 
ing, like the wild horse of the prairie he 
describes, moves with a graceful magni- 
ficence that none can equal. The down- 
fall of ‘the Bee Republic,’ and ‘ the 
Prairie-dog Community,’ are described in 
such a simple bewitching manner, that 
you almost think the wand of the conjurer 
holds you under its mystic influence.” 

During the autumn of 1838, he was sick 
nigh unto death for some weeks. After 
this we think we discover a gradual im- 
provement in piely. 

Nov. 5, 1838, ‘*‘ Resolved, that every 
day during the remainder o! my life, I will 
read at least one chapter of the Holy 
Scriptures, unless sickness prevent, or | 
am in cireumstances that I cannot obtain 
them. And Resolved 2d, that Pwill strive 
to govern my life and conduet according 
to the principles therein contained, God 
being my helper.” 

Nov. 11. ‘* During the last week I have 
been reading Foster’s ‘ Essay on a man’s 
writing memoirs of himself.’ He makes 


some. good remarks upon the subject of 


self-examination. A manshould habituate 
himself to look into his own heart, and 
watch ‘his moral progress along through 
life. For his own use, every man might 
well write his own memoir; and such 
memoirs should rather. be. of what passes 
within than of external circumstances. 
. Thus a person would become better *ac- 
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quainted with his own heart, and bette? 


fitted to judge of his moral condition.” 

Augush13, 1840. We find the last pen- 
cillings whileineollege, ** My collegé life is 
through. My Alma Mater, ) bid thee fare- 
well. The world is before me, and I am 
about to goout and try its busy scenes. Iam 
no longer to be shut up in the walls of a col- 
lege, and yet, J feel sad at the thought of 
leaving my classmates, and severing all 
the ties that have bound me here. 

‘* What success am I to meet with on 
the great arena of life? Shall my path be 
smooth, my way pleasant ; or must I jour- 
ney through deserts and wildernesses ? 
Shall i meet with friends, or must my 
course be cheerless and solitary? Shall 
my life be spent in laboring for the good 
of my fellow men, or shall self be the god 
of my adoration ?, O, what does the dark ~ 
urn of destiny contain for me ? 

‘*But man is the architect of his own 
fortune. He isnot the helpless child of 
destiny. Let the star of the future then 
shine brightly on my path. If success be 
the reward of persevering and untiring ac- 
tion, it shall be.mine to be successful. 
But action. must be directed by high aims, 
by stern resolves, awd virtuous principles. 

“Oh may that Great Being who rules 
the earth and all earthly things, guide me 
along the way of life. If prosperity be 
my lot, may I bless His great name. But 
if adversity shall be my portion, O may I 
not repine. Thou, O God, art my strength, 
I willtrust thee. . Be thou the light of my 
way,and a lamp to guide my wandering 
steps. Amid all the cares of life preserve 
me from the bewitching snares of the 
world, and may I never give to the crea- 
ture of earth that supreme affection which 
belongs to thee, O God! To thee belong 
power, and honor, and glory. In thee is 
every perfection, and every adorable at- 
tribute. Thou art high and holy, and yet 
dost condescend to care for worms of the 
dust. Hear then my prayer, and gra- 
ciously bless, and I will praise thee ever- 
more. Amen.” 

Asinight be expected about this time, his 
soul expanded with noble aspirations, and 
he indulged in high hopes of the future. 
His class assigned him as a commence- 
ment exercise, the Poem. He selected as 
the theme of his Muse, * The Burial of 
the Prophet.’”? It is.a vivid description of 
the character and sufferings, and unknown 
burial of the Prophet Moses, interspersed 
with lively episodes, 

We find in his journal a pleasing in- 
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‘stance of thie playflness ys his yall in. 
his farewell to his native State, and his. 
personification of, and Bposttophg ty, the. 


Green Mountains, 


We now'enter upon the last At of hig. 
‘He: procéeded to Newton, 
- Mass., in-October, 1840, to commence his’ 


life’s: drama. 


theological studies..* The -néxt writing 
found in-his diary, is the following, ‘under 
date of Oct. 26; 1841. 


a record of my boyish’ feelings! ‘About 


five years since I: commenced this book; 


(journal) just after I entered” college. Jeiyteets 


What is there of me now; in common with: 
In looking back ‘upon the 
past, one thing.es ecially have, T to 'regret,. 


_ me of 1836 2? 


that religion has had so little influence’ on 
my conduct. and: feelings—-I have robbed 
God’ of my affections, and: bestowed: thein 
on myself—I have neglected religious du- 


tes: and’ argon ins ove was necessary: to. 


grow in grace, . Since I began, this 
book, my Senile nek in agreat méasure 


been. forméed—miy eharacter« for. eternity. 


What a thought! ‘that on afew years,,so 
unimportant ‘to appearance, idepemds our 
‘eternal charactter.”’ 


We' find ‘no’ notice of his’ first efforts He 
preach. But in November, 1841, he had. 


an invitation -to, eee: in: Pittsford, Mts 
which he declined. 


Nov. Il, 1841, * y have teaighi consi- 
derably recently upon the subject of:prayer. ° 
‘and.the readiness of <God;to, hear prayer, | 
and his promises to answer‘thosé who call |. 
‘He also speaks of delightful. 
progress in studies; of much respect and. 
Of onehe says ‘‘ He 
isthe least ‘objectionable. man | ever, had 
Lnever heard a student. 


‘upon him.’ - 
‘love for his teachers. ’ 


. for an instructor. 
find fault with him, preemies of. him i in 
the least.” 

Dees-20. * Have I piety such as i ought 
to have to ‘preach! “O. ‘Lord, give me 
_ grace as thou seest I need, 

my weakness, and put a trust in thee! 

In January, 1842, we 
‘ing to leave: for Mississippi, to.engage in 
teaching. ‘So then, I. am. to. bide good- 
“bye to Newton—to.this: Hill: where I have 


17 


spent 0 many-happy, and 1. trust, profit-, } 


able hours. 
‘cluster this sacred, spot !- 


How many fond recollections 
‘How many. as- 


sociations have I. formed.which are. most, 


dear to me! .Here Ihave. enjoyed my- 
‘self-—enjoyed: religion—my God, and. I 


hope that here Ihave grown better.” He, 
sailed for New Orleans on: board the St. | 
He speaks of sea sick-. 


Louis, Jan. 20. . 
ness, storms, and calms,—complaing of. a. 
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‘+ And this ther: is, 


May I feel. 


nd hini _prepar- | 


accustomed to view. it. 


‘ann: 


* [Seer te Ocr. 


sani, ‘of ae | Selocelgs maa: : 
disregarding, the Sabbath, &c:, and after a 
long. and tiresome voyage, he arrived safe- 
ly, and: commenced his dutis as teacher i in- 
the Judson Institute,’ Middleton, - “Miss. | 
For reasons which, will be obvious to. most, 
of our, readers, we pass-over the time. spent, 
-at the South; and find our friend returning . 
-in thé Spring. of 18435, by. way ef Cincin- — 
nati .and Philadel phiay ‘and. once. more 
resuming his studies:in’ Newton, for which - 
-he ‘often’ expressés an: intense desire: during 
his absence. : Yet, he ofien ‘makes bonora= 
ble’ mention of many ‘of his acquaintances, 4 
and ofthe families with whom he bearded.” 
Who ecan‘read ‘the. following, written. soon 
after-his return, without: deep. emotion? . 
+1. sometimes. think I, ami. not‘ fit- for. a 

minister of the. gospel, -and. ought. not’ to. 
try it. ‘What'shall Ido?) When I try. to. 
preach I often. get discouraged, ‘and. feel : 

dike giving it. up,. and going. off 10 some. 
place..where I can, hide. umniyself: forever 
fron the sight of all whom; I ‘have .ever — 
‘known. “All the: way. through. life sit. is 
Struggling, ‘up hill,--t see, no. place ‘of: rest, 
-hone’ where anxiety. and’ care . will,’not 
come.’’ , How, true! ; the “world is ‘full. of — 
sharp thorns and.we cannot move without ; 
-being. pricked by them. But there is an 
end: to. life’s thorny path—there i is a’ goal to. 
the. race,.and. an immortal -crown there. 

Well may. we toil and struggle. on,, since.» 
we. shall so soon-enter upon that '* rest 
which remaineth: for the people of God.” 
But. really, we have ‘here: a: view -of.,the- 
‘inner man,” which ‘is. by no-means'dis- 
‘creditable to him, . Who of. us; kavé not ~ 
been ‘exercised with, similar, despondency, 4 
“at some periods of:our life? May not this 


| despair. of -ourselvés, be necessary. to cast’ 


ourselves upon the Lord in such a ‘manner 
as 10,,secure requisite aid] ‘ Our friénd is’ 
now passing through: a. process. of moral. 
draining which i is indispensably. necéssary 
for a young miuister.. - We find.-more tho- 
‘rough: -brokenness of» heart—a. deeper. ex: 
‘perience, and a ‘more keen and. crushing © 


|, Sense of Tego UY 3 in: ‘view: of the imin-_. 


istry. i: 

May ms 1843. “For Affi. or four. days 
1 lave enjoyed: amy, ‘religions. feelings: un- 
usually well—it has'seemed an easier.and | 
more delightful occupation, to be engaged 
in the gospel ministry, , than. I have: been 
“I have endeavor- 
‘ed to form.more exalted aims and to.strive. 
after greater degrees. of purity. of heart,-—of 
unity ‘of purpose, and entire. devotion to, 
God. ‘There are certain things 


in reference 


p 
: 
: 
: 
: 
he 


last ten days have, had a sore throat. 


getting better... 


more of his:présence ! ' 


falls into. the’ arms of death. 
- subject of this memoir was deceived, being: 
alternately better and worse,—‘ Have be- 
come able. to draw a full long breath now 
“and not hurt me, or make me cough. . 


him. 


186. 1 


to which I must use more self-denial, ari 
act more like a soldier. 


“more child-like and simple faith. . My 
“shrinking back atid dread of working in 


the. Lord’s ‘vineyard, have arisen too much 
_ from: real apathy of. heart: 


A desire for 
the wsaly ation of souls,’ has never rested_on 


" me, with all that ‘awful. and’ tremendous 
weight with’ “whic lh it would have done, 


had T maintained a, sufficiently high state 
of. piety. » Purge me, ‘wash me,. make mé 


- clean; O: God.”® 


‘Soon after this, he Pe eristcd of, a. ‘sore 


- throat which: troubled him much, Preach- 
He now: 
_ received*an invitation from the ‘church in 
Windham, Vt., to come. and. visit them. 


ing’ occasionally made’it worse. 


After the anniversary he. did’ so,and spent 


‘several weeks with, them. He had many 
. friends" there, and J.am informed, they 
-would have been glad to settle him, but. 
he preferred,: if possible, to ee: his stu- 


dies... 
In February; 1844, he’ says, ‘For the 


has bled more or less for a week, but is now 
I exercised it too violent! 

in Murdock’s exercises 1 suppose. : “This. 
afternoon have been alone in my ‘room. 
Oh that’in such’ seasons I ‘might hold 
sweeter. communion with ‘God, and enjoy 


of a practical apniqauon of religion to ty, 
heart.” ’ 

In April we find him hdd to study, at 
home with his’ brother in Whiting. 


himself -as_ being: greatly recovered ‘in 


‘health.’ But alas! it was a delusion of that- 
most flattering disease, the ‘consumption. 
-How it ‘fastens. its slender but fatal fangs 

upon the human system, and deceives the 

_ Victina with fair prospects, until lured oni 
‘by false promises; syren-like, in the height: 


ot anticipated fecoverv, he unobtrusively 
"Phus’ the 


Last. 
week ‘by*. violent - exertion I started the 


blood,a véry little’ again, but it did not put: 
- me* “back: much.. 
‘able tapreach.”” , 

About this time le walked to Moriah. 


‘Think J shall Soon be 


and back, which séemed to have. injured, 


few. weeks with the church, as a supply.- 


‘Preached. once ; ‘was worse ; hastened | 


I must endeavor: 
- to hayé’ a’ more complete trust in God—a 


I must makemore’ 


He | 


labors some on: the-farmi, and speaks. of 


“Came to Hinesburgh to spend -a | 
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‘graduated. with the: class. 


. Tract Society. - 


me.. 
“He: proceeded to Alabama in. September 
‘last, and from that tinté until March, when 
he died, ‘we know nothing of-him,  éxcept 
‘what we gather from his friends:: 


‘conciled to God’s will in‘all things.” - 


neat Claiborne; Ala. 
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home’ again.” This. was ‘ity last 1 visit in 
his native town. _ In June he says, Ny 
case is, getting to be rather bad ¢ feél a good : 
many of the symptenis. of incipient. con- 
sumption. _ God’s will be done. ‘Amen,’ ~ 
He-soon after returned to ‘Newton, and ° 
“He now felt, 
compelled to go'southagain for his health, 
and soon engaged as an agent of the” Am. 
‘**O Lord, give me love to ~ 
thee; and a devotiotr to thy’ eause, and if it 


-can be consistent with thy will, may I be © 
endowed‘ with. the ability to: do nmiuch ‘in - » 


thy name, for. the good of my fellow men.’’. 
This is his last notice-in the, diary before 
Whatever else he wrote I know uot. - 


We... 
suppose he.continued to fail gradually. une | 
til he-died, Weare informed there was a 


constantly increasing spirituality and heav- 


enly- -mindedness apparent in his conversa- 
tion and letters. “After: about two months 
he was obliged to give up his agency,, and. © 
prepare to die. » He longed to. live to. do 
good, and said, ‘*No one knows how 
arixious I feel to preach the gospel ‘of our 
Lord. Idesirethat I may-be. entirely re-. 
. His 
last home. was with Rev..H. A, Smith, 

Mr.S. says, “The 4 
hour of'death to him had no bitterness..He - 


-contemplated its‘near approach with per- . 
He spoke of laying him-. 


fect composure.’ 
self down to his last.rest as though it were 
but a night’s rest. By him the’ king of « 
terror was welcomed as an angel of. mer-\ 
cy,-and as he drew neat the closing scene - 


‘his' hopes of heaven grew: -brighter, and his 


hold on God’s promises waxed stronger.” 
Rev. Mr. McGlashen, writing.to the | 
Secretaries of the ‘Tract: Society,. says,” 


‘*©On Monday previous, to -his death he 


walked out, and. with composure and ap- 
parent pleasure selected a spot where he 
wished his remains to» be deposited, after. 
which he failed very rapidly, but his mind 
was calm and placid, and he ‘ feared no | 
evil,’ while passing through ‘the dark, val- 


ley: . 
and he died in the-triumph of faith... 


-His christian faithfulness ‘endeared him * 


to’ many a heart whiclt is now left to bleed 
because the good man-is taken away. I 
called ‘on one, family that. choked. with, » 
weeping when they attérapted to speak of — 
his’ friendship’ and heavenly-mindednegs. . . 
He commenced a great and good work, but 


His sheet anchor was castin heaven, . ~ 
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he is taken away, and where is the man 
upon whom the mantle of the young Eli- 
jah will fall.’’, 

‘*O what glorious views I have had of 
Christ. How easy it is to die. I had 
rather go and serve God in his upper king- 
dom,” were the words with which be con- 
soled hissympathizing friends, who thought 
to soften his dying pillow. To a dear 
friend with whom he had anticipated con- 
necting himself by marriage, he writes, 
‘* With calm and christian resignation [ 
lie down to die; with calm and christian 
resignation may you be prepared to live,” 


“* Sure the last end 
Of the good man is neace; how calm his exit! 
5 I ; ? 
Night dews fall not more gently to the ground, 
Nor weary, worn out winds expire so soft.” 
2 


Indulge us with a few remarks respect- 
ing his character. Asa preacher we can 
say but littleofMr. I. }rom a few skel- 


etons of sermons found in his diary, his | 


great command of language, his love of the 
tender, pathetic and sublime, his acquisi- 
tions and mental cultivation, soundness in 
the faith, as well as his piety during his 
latter course, we are confident he was ca- 
pable of writing good sermons, even if the 
feebleness of his voice, and sometimes a 
want of perfect self control, had prevented 
“his being a good orator. We are not cer- 
tain but we do him injustice by this last 
remark: those who have heard him can 
better judge. ; y 

He was in fact a young man of brilliant 
talents, and promising usefulness. Hedid 
not indeed excel in every thing. Every 
man has his forte,—Mr I’. had his; it 
was the power of description. With this 
power of description there was not unfre- 
quently blended a Jiberal portion of the 
ludicrous and sportive. We challenge 
even the most demure and imperturbable to 
read his descriptions, and not be irresistibly 
provoked to merriment. 

He possessed great elasticity of mind. 
He could rise or fall with ease through the 
whole octave of mental tones. ‘The pen- 
dulum of. his mind was usually describing 
an arc, from the. gravest. to the gayest, 
from the most facetious to the moat sol- 
emn. And these not unfrequently are 
found in such close proximity, as almost 
seem to be irreverent. Indeed, when we 
knew him, he was too much inclined to 
be excessively. cheerful or depressed in 
spirits. "We do not mean he was not gov- 
erned by principle, but he had not that 
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rable. He knew it himself. . Propriety 
forbids us to give specimens. | 

As a poet he was of no mean rank. 
Some of his pieces exhibit not only flow- 
ing verse and measured rhyme, but pow- 
er, pathos, beauty, sweetness, imagery, — 
and pictures true to nature. He was fa- 
miliar with the classics, and his pieces. 
abound in classie allusions—sometimes 
exhibiting one injurious tendency of the 
study of them-——a too frequent, reference to 
ancient mythology, and in.such a connez- 
ion as almost seems to be profane. 

He had considerable self-knowledge. 
At one 'time he says, ‘sO Lord, I am a 
fool, and my heart is filled with folly. 1 
cannot control my feelings, nor guide my 
steps.’ He saw into the motives and hid- 
den springs of action. “He could easily 
dissect character. Sometimes he indulged 
his criticisms too far,.and became a little 
morose and misanthropic. At one time, 
on being disgusted with the petty mean- 
ness of some persons, after indulging pret- 
ty freely in complaints, he says, ‘ [never 
knew an honest man yet.”’ His judgment 
was good. He loved to commune with 
nature; he remarked the earth, the sea- 
sons, the green spring, the yellow autumn, 
the heavens, the stars. At such times 
his mind soared, his affections expanded, 
and he looked 


« Through nature up to nature’s God.” 


System entered into all his plans and 
arrangements. Besides keeping a journal, 
we find a ‘Synopsis of Sermons, and 
Biblical Information and Theology, Plans 
of Sermons criticised by the Class and 
the Professor.”’ ' 

Nature, who is not so prodigal as to 
bestow all her gifts upon any one person, 
had given him a pleasing rather than a 
profound order of talents. If he lacked 
the depth.of some, he had a greater va- 
riety than many. His mind was of the 
contemplative cast. He was very sensi- 
tive in his feelings, and at the same time 
independent. If he could obtain the good 
opinion of others by a consistent course; 
he would receive it gladly; :if-not, he 
would not be likely to take any special 
pains to insure it. He would make no 
very great advances to gain the favor of 
others; like all of us, if his regards to 
others. were reciprocated, he was pleased ; 
if not, it did not trouble him much, al- 
though he might at times exhibit a little 
acidity of spirit. Let it not be supposed 


‘he indulged in moodiness, On: the con- 


mastery over his emotions, which is desi | trary, he had a good share of the “Jeu d’ 


1845.] 


esprit” and “vivant.” There are some 
things in his letters and fugitive pencillings 
which his best friends could wish were not 
written. We make this remark, not to 
intimate that there is any thing flagrantly 
wrong, but to caution young men. to be 
careful what they write in scrap-books, 
albums and letters—ihey know not who 


will read them. 


“Though of exact perfection we despair, 
Yet every step to virtue ’s worth vur care.” 


He was one of those whose happiness 
consists in anticipation more than in par- 
ticipation. Without settling any contro- 
verted point, we think it a bad habit to 
form, to be always getting ready to be hap- 
py, and not really making ourselves happy 
wn whatever circumstances we may be placed. 
Such a person is always in pursuit of 
what he rarely obtains.. How true of all 
worldly good ! 


' ad ; 
“That like the circle bounding eaith and skies, 
Allures from far, yet as we follow, flies.” 


He possessed a good deal of energy of 
character; ‘* Nil desperandum’’ was his 
motto. On this he acted through his 
whole course of study. 

He had a heart of tenderness, which 
was ready to sympathize with others. 
He was a lover of good society ; being 
polite and accomplished himself, nothing 
disgusted him more than affectation, ego- 
tism, or an assuming spirit. 

If he valwed any one religious privilege 
above another, it was the Sabba‘h—the 
quiet, still, New-England Sabbath! We 
have been more than delighted, almost 
charmed, with the excellent and judicious 
remarks on it, intersperse.! throughout his 
Journal. It pained him tosee.it desecra- 
ted. He mourns over the want of it du- 
ring his passage South, and laments the 
loose manner in which it was observed in 
many places where he tarried. 

It is said every man has some ‘ reign- 
ing passion.” So we have thought every 
man had some reigning tupic, on which 
his mind dwelt with intense interest, and 
to which it naturally recurs when not em- 
ployed on something else, which gleams 
out so distinctly from, all the rest, as to 
leave a shining path throughout the course 
of one’s life. In the subject of this sketch 
it was—Death. We find it in the compo- 
sitions of his school-boy days; throughout 
his entire career we notice almost pro- 
phetic declarations respecting his early 
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departure—strong premonitions that his 


| stay on earth was short. 


It is a source of great satisfaction to all 
his surviving friends an‘ relatives to have 
witnessed in all his letters and deportment, 
that rapid growth in piety, and fitness for 
a heavenly clime which are observable 
during the last two years of his earthly 
The goodness and tender: 
mercy of God in this respect, is most em- 
inently calculated to soothe the afflicted 
soul, and quiet any rising murmur inthe | 
breast, at such a keen dispensation of 
God’s mysterious providence.’ There is 
something repulsive and chilling in the 
thought of dying alone, far from one’s 
home and friends, while so many would 
have coveted the sad privilege of assua- 
ging his burning temples, and removing 
the clammy damp of death. Butso itis. 
Our friend found it easy to die, for angels 
beckoned him away to the presence of 
Jesus. 

The writer (and no doubt he speaks the 
feelings of his classmates) feels person- 
ally admonished to renew his zeal and 
redouble his energies in his Master’s vine- 
yard, when he reflects that a bright gal- 
axy of youth—a Huntington, a Castle, 
a Ransom, a Hazietine and a Foster, who 
were at the same time members of college, 
members of the baptist church, and can- 
didates for the ministry, have since ‘+ fal- 
len .asleep.”” We have performed our 
task, we have fulfilled the promise made 
to the deceased, with too little seriousness, 
and which has occurred to us with fresh 
interest since we commenced, that in case 
he died first, we would write his obituary. 
With all its imperfections, regretting its 
frequent allusions to ourself, we eommend 
it to the favor of Him who hath “ deter- 
mined the bounds of our habitation.” 


Ignorant people are confident of every 


thing: superficial thinkers hesitate, and 


doubt. almost every thing: but the man 
of calm, intrepid, persevering inquiry, will 
see a clear evidence of some truths, and 
will embrace them with unreserved con- 
fidence; but his confidence will have pro- 
per limits, he knows where to doubt; and 
this circumstance distinguishes the just 
assurance of knowledge from the ground- 
less hardihood of ignorance. 
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-seagonable addition to: ‘our religious fitera- 


ture. Our deceased brother was one of those 
men ‘of unpreténding but sterling acquisi- 
tions, whose labors and. accomplishments 


posterity will gratefully rémember. A. few’ 


incidents of his brief career we’ will here 
present, for the satisfaction of the numerous 


readers of the Memorial: who may not |' 


readily obtain access to this excellent vol: 
ume. ; 
“* WILLARD . Jupp. was Bom in South- 
ington, Gon., Feb. 23, 1804, of pious pa- 
rents, in the middle class of society. Of 
slender frame and feeble constitution, and. 
therefore exempted from severe toils or the 
noisy amusements of youth, he early, 
evinced a relish for the entertainment of 
books. .With:the ample anid excellent ad- 


vantages of that glory: of New England, 


the ‘common school, and subsequently a pret- 


ty fall eourse of academical studies, he ac- 


quired. ‘that impulse in intellectual ad- 
- vancement which he seems to have carried 


out for the. remainder of his days. 
Atan early. period he was converted to. 


God, and: united with: the Baptist chureh 
in his native town. At the age of sixteen 
he. commenced: the duties-of an instructor ; 
and grappling with the combined infelici- 
ties of; poor health, engrossing employ- 
ment, and narrow finances, he urged for- 


ward his successful . career, and became. a |. 


well made, though a self-made scholar... 


WILLARD JUDD. _ [Serr. & Qcr. 
up ais school, and. devoted: himself entire 
to ministerial duties, with most encour- ° 
aging success. ‘Here, tov, an affection’. of" 
the-lungs, which finally proved fatal, be-. 


‘Ban.to manifest itself, threatening t to retard A 


or avert his labors. A Pe 
With’ some Slight. interruptions, he con-" 


eth in SASS _- | tinued his highly appreciated services with | 
: Weregardthis volume as avaluable and. 


the: church'in Salisbury wntil the spring of. 
1835, when-the state of his health compel- . 
léd him te retire from the field. * Thus, in ” 
the short space ‘of nine years, and at the A 
early age’of thirty-one, he had nearly ‘fin- - 
ished his work as.a christian minister; for 
he was: never: again | able.to.resume jie la- ; 
gi asa pastor. _ Et 
* He appears to have’ spent ees of the 
following” months. ini Philadelphia. and’ 


New- York.; ‘and occupied some portion of « 


his time-in carrying through the press a 
revised edition of his’ Review.,of Stuart. 
on: Baptism, w which had. previously appears. 
ed in suceessive numbers of the. New-York 
Baptist Registers This. volume was Te- 
‘ctived with a high. degree of favor by the 
christian public: . Its learning, candor, jue 
- diciousness, . and especially its kind and 


| loyely spirit,, eminently entitle -it to’ ‘the ; 


commendations which have bege lavish 


ed-upon it. 


| 


‘An the spring of 1836, the church in Ca-" 


naan, N, Y:, ‘to which place he had- re’ | 


moved ‘three years ‘previously, set him | 


apart as a candidate for thé:christian min- 
istry. Removing soon after to Herkimer 


county, he preached alternately in Salis- 
bury and Oppenheim. Here he soon gave 


¢ 


After sanseteds ‘vain attempts. to overcome’ 
‘the disease which. had. disabled him from 
preaching, and after ‘an, engagement of a’ 
few months continuance in the] Middlebury ; 
‘Academy, Wyoming,: as classical teacher, 
a final illness, short but: painful, released _ 
him ‘from. his- sufferings. Thus, | with: a 
mind ‘well ‘disciplined, a ‘heart well calti-* 


vated, a reputation ‘unsullied, and the as+ 


‘surance of glory . unfading, he made his | 
exit: from, the world in the: thirty- ‘sixth, year 
‘of his. age, and the fourteenth os his. niin- 
istry: 3 Hoot 
’ His cowie as contied in: this: wol- 
ume, consist of Exxpositions of seripture 
“and Essays on: important. doctrinal and - 
practical subjects.. They are briéf, clear, 
and eminently characterized by the sound, | 
discriminating views: which. ‘he was. . wont - 


am 


t 
o« 
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_ to take on all subjects to which his mitens; } pies aT oe eee ee 
ate PpLNGE HISTORY oF ROMANISM. 

Far ‘the larger part of this: bd, realy | | 
ever, is occupied with a republication. of |. 
“his celebrated Review of Stuart on Chris- ; 


"tion was turned.” 


tian Baptism- Mr. Judd. had: carefully re-: 
. .vised ‘this work, Fe-writing: and: enlarging 


soine portions. of it, and aga biblical argu: 


“ment it is not .now inferior to any ‘work 


treatisé. of Carson’ be an exceptions . The: 
following meagre analysis will. enable our 
readers to understand the general track of 
dafpnemon's 2 ak did NRE 

He first considers’ the hnannienof the rite} ; 


embracing, 1. the meaning of the word.’ 


2 ‘Practice of John-and the Apostles, : ‘and. 
3. the practice | of the churches subsequent 
tothe Apostolic age. Secondly, he evinc- 


es the importance of the -rite, under the fol-" 


towing heads: 1.° Obedience to the Sa- 


viour’s command essential. ° 


-of no substitution.” | 
: does not imply that an external ordinance. 
‘is,esséntial'to salvation. Thirdly, he con- 
siders the ‘relative order of the rite, embrac- 
ing these two points. 1. Baptism bears a 
relation of priority to the communion. ° %. 
Baptists feel bound .to-observe this order. 
Then follow concluding. reflections on, the. 


simplicity 2 and significance of the: christian . 
ftites, and an elaborate appendix, « fall of 


learned notes, éritical and explanatory, on 


the topics. referred t to. in the pbtegediag ard 
copy of: the Bible which providentially 


view. * 


The Tntiddictaey: Basa by: Dr. Coie; 


isin his own peculiar and attractive style; 


, and: discusses some questions . naturally | 


suggested by the volume with great force 
and conclusiveness... On’ the whole,: we 
cannot doubt that this yolume is destined 
toa wide circulation, and its careful study 
cannot fail to benefit all classes of readers. 


' The’ memoir ‘of the author’ has been’ 


drawn. up with. ‘modésty and good taste by 
his brother, thie Rev. Orrin B. Judd, of 
New, Haven, and to him, and to the enter- 


_‘prizing pablishiets we tender’ our: ‘cordial 


thanks : 


ane ‘The. cér-. 
— emony as enjoined: by the Saviour; admits. 
3. Literal: obedience. 
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‘ ‘ . ba " _— fee : 


We! binds Feckived a copy of Dowling s 
History of Romanism, of which we: ‘shall 


‘prepare a\review for our next number. 
‘In the mean time, we feel a- pleasure in 
‘transferring td our. pages from the New!" 


York Christian Intelligencer ihe following 
of the kind, unless the larger and masterly | 


handsome letter of: the Rev. Dr. -Guistin- 
iana, the converted Roman priest, and the 
interesting biographical notice of, the Doc- 


ar by whieh it is, ia sham 


THE ITALIAN ‘pRIEST GUISTINIANT “AND. : 
4 DOWLING’ S. ‘ROMANISM.” 


-Wlany of your cities have: fist ties ; 
name of the Rev. Be Guistiniani, D. D., : 
formerly a Romish priest in the city.of. 
Rome, and the narrative of whose conver: 


sion’ from ‘Papacy, and escape, from the 


sufferings that were ‘prepared ‘for him. by 
his Popish persecutors, ‘has been, detailed 


‘in that interesting and popular. little Neu | 
ume, entitled ‘* Papal Rome as it.is.” 


Dr. G. was born and ‘educated i in: hw 
city of Rome. . He studied in'the: Univer- 
sity of that city, and: after finishing . his’ 
coursé in-thevlogy, was graduated and ad- 
mitted to ‘sacred, orders in the church’ of 
St. John in Lateran; » Hé was convinced. 
of the errors of Popery: through the-Vless-— 
ing of God upon the reading of a French 
translation of “Father Clement,’ and a 


fell into his hands.. .He entered the :con- . 


vent of the Cordeliers, in‘ the year’ 1826,: bos 


with the hope of. finding in solitude and- 
retirement and prayer, rest for a wounded 
spirit. ‘There ‘he” was permitted to read’ 
no book without'the: permission, of his Su: 
perior.. He was furnished with a breviary, 
the lives of ‘St. Franciscus, and some other, i 
such Popish trashy but no Bible. ‘In reply x 


to his request, for” permission to read’ the: 


Word of God, he-was told by'the Father 
Professor, As that he, must-read such books ; 
which edify and make a good Franciscan’ 
friar; and not the: Bible, which could: only 
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satisfy his pride and carnal mind.” (Pa- 
pal Rome, p. 151.) 

When his sentiments became known, it 
was resolved to send him to the Roman 
Inquisition. He received a letter from a 
compassionate priest, urging him to leave 
the city before midnight. He understood 
and followed the hint, and eventually es- 
caped, though with difficulty and danger, 
from the Papal territories. Upon passing 
the Papal frontier, and entering the terri- 
tory of Tuscany, Dr. G. says, ‘‘ I cannot 
describe my feelings when I saw the yel- 
low cockade upon the hat of the soldier. 
I breathed more freely, and my knees 
trembled as if they would have indicated 
that I should bow down in prayer and 
thanksgiving. I raised my heart to the 
God of mercies who protected and deliver- 
ed me from the wicked hands of the Ro- 
man priests.” 

After remaining some time in Florence, 
he was demanded by the Papal govern- 
ment, as a Roman subject, but escaped to 
Switzerland, where he publicly joined the 
Protestant Reformed church of Geneva, 
and supported himself by lecturing in the 
college of Lausanne, on the Oriental lan- 
guages. Dr. Guistiniani subsequently 
. came to America, and in the year 1840 
was admitted as a member of the Synod 
of the Evangelical Lutheran church at 
Baltimore, in which city he still resides. 

It is gratifying to see the opinions you 
have already so fully expressed in yourcol- 
umons relative to the excellenceand value of 
‘‘ Dowling’s History of Romanism,”’ con- 
firmed a one so well qualified to judge 
as Dr. Guistiniani, as to the historical ac- 
curacy of its details, and the fidelity of its 
vivid representations of the great ‘* Mys 
tery of Iniquity.” The following highly 
commendatory and interesting letter of Dr. 
G. is copied from the Repository, publish- 
ed at Philadelphia. The letter is interest- 
ing, not only as expressive of the Doctor's 
opinion of Mr. Dowling’s popular and val- 
uable work, but also as expressive of the 
feelings of one who has beendelivered from 
the thraldom of Popery, relative to the ef- 


a 
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forts of Protestants of the present day to 
exhibit.the true character and history of 
the apostate church of Rome. 


Mer. Epiror:—lIf the nineteenth cen- 
tury is really the age of progress, as it is 
agreed upon, the doctrine that Popery will 
ultimately sway its iron sceptre, and fet- 
ter the consciences of the whole human 
race, as in former times, must be rejected 
as absurd, and contrary to the PrOBreegiR 


spirit of the present age. 


I am not a theorist who sets down sys-. 
tems at the table of my study; I am not 
a politician who frames plans for his par-: 
ty, right or wrong, just or unjust; I am 
speaking of my own experience, though 
yet a young Protestant, | can say without . 
presumption or pride, that I know suf- 
ficiently of the power of Protestantism, to 
give my humble opinion, that Protestant- 
ism will and must sway the sceptre of 
truth and liberty.over the whole world ; 
and if Protestant ministers would fearless- 
ly speak what they know of the Man of 
Sin, and faithfully set before the eyes of 
the American people the immoral andall- 
grasping tendency of Popery in the United 
States, they would crush the Papal power 
to atoms, exile the foreign influence from 
our schools, from our fire-sides, and from 
the American soil; and the sophistry of 
the hundreds of Brownsons, and thousands 
of Hughes would perish by the arrows of 
truth. 

A few years ago, when I left the church 
of Rome, I scarcely found a dozen of Pro- 
testantsin a city, who would believe me 
when I recounted the corruptions of the 
Roman clergy, the immoralities of nun- 
neries, and the political influence of Rome 
in Protestant countries. The pulpits weie 
silent, the people indifferent, and even ig- 
norant on that topic. But now Protestant 
ministers are writing histories of Popery, 
and we have a history of Romanism be- 
fore us, from its birth to its grave, from 
its cradle to its manhood; which every 
Protestant family ought to possess; that 
the sons and daughters of American pa- 
rents may read, and study the past, and 
take necessary measures for the future. 

If the reader wishes to be acquainted 
with the errors of Romanism, he has only 
to open the pages of Dowling’s History ; 
if he is desirous to know her emia he 
can find all in that work; if he likes te 
know of her soul-destroying doctrines, he 
will find it in the decretals of the principal 
councils, the Lateran and the T'ridentinum 
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included. Ifthe reader is anxious to read 
an epitome of the history of the Popes, 
and their corrupt lives; of their inhuman 
persecutions of the Waldenses ; their am- 
bition; their intrigues; their avaricious- 
ness; their tyranny; their blood-thirsti- 
‘ness; their superstitions, and their mum- 
nreries, he can find all-in Dowling’s His- 
tory, proved and authenticated by the most 
accredited authors of the church of Rome. 

It is got up in the finest style, and would 
be an ornament upon every centre tavle ; 
useful in every family, and a valuable ref- 
erence book in every library. In one 
word, {Tf IS A LIBRARY, AND NOT A 
Boek. The plates are well executed; | 
have seen all the buildings, sceneries, &c., 
and was an eye-witness of all these eccle- 
siastical functions, or.rather theatrical 
performances, and am delighted to see 
them so faitl fully represented in the plates. 


The Rev. Mr. Dowling will pardon me. 


for the liberty I have taken im’’speaking 


of his work, without having a'personal ac-: 


quaintance with him. His -zeal for Pro- 
testantism, his love’'to. America, and over 
all, his desire to promote the kingdom of 
our Redeemer, Jesus Christ, constrains 
me to bring him the tribute of a-Protes- 
tant, an American citizen, and minister of 
Christ; and if my critique is not adequate 
to the magnitude and extent of the work, 
he must attribute it not to my. will, but to 
my insufficiency, and to my ignorance of 
the English idiom. 
L. Guistinrant. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 4th, 1845. 


DYING FIRMNESS OF TRE MARTYR, 
CRANMER. — 


We have the pleasure of presenting our 
readers the present month with two beau- 
tiful and graphic engravings of the closing 
scenes in the eventful life of the celebrated 
English Reformer, Archbishop Cranmer, 
who obtained the crown of martyrdom in 
the reign of that cruel Papist persecutor 
of God’s Saints, ‘* Bloody Queen Mary.” 
The following thrilling description of the 
scenes represented in the engravings is 
taken from ‘* Dowling’s History of Ro- 
manism,”’ p. 556, &c., to the publisher 
of wuich valuable work, Mr. Edward 
Walker, we are indebted for the loan of 
the plates. | 
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Tuomas Cranmer was born in 1489, 
and had béen appointed by Henry VIII. 
Archbishop of Canterbury. During the 


brief reign of the youthful Edward VI., 


Cranmer (though not entirely free from 
the contamination of the doctrine of Rome, 
the right to persecute for conscience’ sake) 
was one ofthe principal agents in advanc- 
ing the reformation in England. Upon 
the accession of bloody Mary, he was soon 
marked out as a conspicuous victim for 
papalfury. His closing days are clouded, 
as were those of Jerome of Prague, by his 
signature to a written recantation, cbtain- 
ed from him by his enemies, by the means 
of the prospect they held out to him of life 
and comfort, after nearly three years of 
cruel and riggrous imprisonment; yet, 
like the Bohemian reformer, he bitterly 
repented this act of natural weakness, and 
showed the sincerity of that repentance by 
his extraordinary courage and constancy 
amidst the fires of martyrdom. After 
Cranmer had signed this document, he 
soon found reason to suspect that his. popish 
enemies would still not be satisfied) with- 
out his blood; and in the estimation of 
some, this circumstance may, perhaps, 
tend to cast a shade of doubt over his dying 
protestations. No one, however, who 
will carefully consider the circumstances 


‘of the last few hours of his life (which we 


shall now proceed to narrate,) can reason- 
ably doubt that his penitence for this act 
of pardonable weakness was sincere, and 
that the same Jesus who cast a look of love 


and melted the heart of Peter, who had 


denied him, sustained the dying Cranmer 
by his presence and his smiles, and wel- 
comed the ransomed spirit of the departed 
martyr to the abodes of the blessed. 

It is generally thought that Cranmer 
was not informed of the determination to 
put him to death, till the morning when 
he was to suffer. About nine A. M., of 
the 21st of March, 1556, he was taken to 
St. Mary’s church, Oxford, to listen toa 
sermon by Doctor Cole, preached at the 
church instead of at the place of execution, 
on account of its being a very rainy day. 
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A eet who was présent, and who 
expressed the opinion ‘that the’ ‘former: 


life and wretched end of Cranmer. deserv- 
ed a greater, misery, if greater had. been 


possible,” was yet, in spite of. his heart- 


hardening ¢ opinions, touched with compas 
‘sion at beholding | him in, a bare vand rag- 


ged. gown, and :ill-favoredly clothed with: 


an Old square ‘cap, exposed tothe contempt 
‘of all men. ‘JI think,” said he, *¢ there 
was none that pitied not his case, and ‘be- 
wailed not ‘his fortune, and feared not his 


; own. chance, to see so. noble: a prelate, so 


grave a-counsellor; -of so. long continued 


. honor, after ‘so many: dignities, i in his old | 


years to be deprived of his estate, adjudged 


to die, and i in'so painful a ‘death’ to end his: 
- When he had ‘ascénded, the. -stage 


life}? 
: he knelt and prayed, weeping so profusely 


that” many, even ef the pare were mov- 


‘ed: to tears. ° 


-in which he- endeavored to make the best 


apology possible for the act of the Quéen. 
in consigning Cranmer 'to.the flames, the 
venerable martyr himself seemed ‘over-' 


whelmed- with ‘the weight of sorrow: and 
penitence. 
‘mind,‘he stood nearing this sermon,” says. 
“good John Fox, in his éwn simple and 


beautiful style,:*‘ the outward shows of his’ 


body and countenance did better express 
: than any man can declares. one while lift- 
‘ing up his- hands and eyes ‘unto heaven, 
and” then again. for shame: letting: them 


down to the’ earth. A’ man might have: 
‘geen the. very image: -and shape -of perfect 
More’ 


than twenty séveral times the tears. gush-, 


SOrrow lively in him’ expressed. 


“ed out abundantly, dropping down from 
his: fatherly face.” Those which were 
| present testify that they neyer saw in any 
child more tears than burst out from:him 
at that time. -It ig mar vellous ‘what com- 
‘miseration and. pity: moved all men’s 
“hearts that’beheld so heavy’ a countenance 
and stich’ abundance of tears inan old: man 
“of so reverend dignity.” 
retained ‘*a quiet and- grave behavior.” 


‘In this hour of utter humiliation and severe ' 
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ae place.” 
While Cole was preaching the sermon, ‘ 


and tniserable - sinner.” ; 


“AVith what ‘great arief of | 


“past.” 
“creed; and declared his belief in every ar- 
ticle of thé true Catholi ic faith, every word 
Withal he ever | 
"| apostles and prophets, and in the néw and: — 
‘old ‘Testament: oa 


* 
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repentance he’ ‘possessed his. ‘bout: in pa- 
tience... ‘Never. trad: his mind been more. 


clear and collected, ‘never had his. heart 
been’ so strong. After. the sermon Cole. 


exhorted Cranmer. to: testify before: the” " 


people the sincerity’ ‘of: his: conversion and 


repentance, that all meni might understand. | 


> he was * a, Catholic. jndeed. i 


“YT, will do ste, replied Cranmer, * 46 brid’ | 
that with ‘a, good will.” . He’ then’ rose 


from. his - knees, and putting. off his ‘cap; 
said, “ Good: Christian’ people, my dearly 


beloved brethren and sisters in Christ, I. 
beseech you most heartily to pray. for me’ 


10. Almighty. God; ‘that he will forgive me 


my - sins and offences,” which be many 
mcs number, and ‘great ‘above, meas- - 


ure.. But among all thé. rest, there i is one ~ » 


Wick grieveth my conscience’ ‘most of-all, 
whiereof ‘you. shall hear more in its. proper 
- He then. knelt down anid offered ° 
up'a. touching. aind fervent prayer, speak- ; 
ing of himself-as ‘(a most! wretched Caitifi 
Rising. from, his 
knees, he proceeded. to: address the assem" 
bled multitude, giving | them: ‘many: pious 


“and: godly - exhortations, before touching’ 
“upon the point which all’ ‘were. anxiously 
é expecting to hear—whether he was about. : 


to’ dié .in the: Romish : Or ; the ‘Protestant. . 
faith: : Tee a 


At length he shids ‘And now, for Agen bh 


‘as I'am come to the last end. of my life,, ” 
whereupon hangeth all my life ‘past, and , 
all my life to. come, ‘either to live with my 


master, Christ; for. ever in joy, or else to be. 
in ‘pain .for.éver with wicked: devils. in 


‘hell (and I see before mine eyes-presently 


either heaven ready to recéive me, or-else 


“hell ready” to swallow me up); I shall . 


therefore declare unto you my very. faith, ‘ 


how. Ji believe, without any color of dissim= 


ulation 5 ‘for now is no time to dissemble, 
whatsoever I. have said or written. in. times) 
. He. then repeated ’ the’ Apostles” 


and: sentence taught by our’ ‘Saviour, his. - 


“And now,” lie ¢on- : 


phe! ats 


a . 


-<igwtied, ie veprie’ to hes great thing: ae 


“ troubleth’ my conscience more: than any thin g 


‘ that I ever said or did in my. whole. life, | 


and that’ is, the: ‘setting abroad of. writings 


contrart y to “the truth ; “which now HERE’ 1 


RENOUNCE AND: REFUSE.as.things written 
with my-hand, contrary to the trath which 
ie > thought i in my heart.” ‘Hitherio, with 
consummate skill, ‘the: martyr had avoided 


ya single: ward: which could indicate to his | 


popish: ‘persecutors tlie’ unexpected, blow 
they’ were abouteto receive.» Up to’ this 


ists had expected: him to confirm. his recan-. 


| tation, and ‘supposed | that’ the, writings’ to. 


which he liad just’ referred, and which he 


pow renounced, were’ those whieh he had}. 


“published i in opposition to the doctrines. of 
Rome. ‘This: .allusion : was. dissipated, 
when, in, the’ next’ sentence, he: spoke of 
-» those writings ¢ as.‘ written for fear of death, 
“and to'save my: ‘life; if it might be: and 
3 ‘that is, all such bills thd papers as:I have 
written or signed: with my hand: since’ my: 


“OF CRANMER. 


degtuldasiait wherein T lave written may 


P 


things untrae- 


aS. “And, tt “proceeded ‘Cyatimnens cc ‘edoraiy: 3 
much. as. my hand: offended, ‘writing con- 


trary to my: heart, my: hand: shall first 


“be punished therefore ; for may I comé.to 
the fire; it: shall be first burnt !?’ 
time toadd, “As for the Pope £ refuse’ him 
as anti- Christ ; 
I believe’as I. have taught % in -my book | 
) against ’ ‘the bishép: of - Winchester, the 
. -which my book. teacheth so true a doctrine 
‘time, ‘probably; ‘the multitude of: Roman: 
last day before the judgment of God; when 
the™ papistical . doctrine; contrary, thereto, ‘ 
‘shall be ashamed to.show her face,” * 


He: had 


and as for the Sacrament, 


of the: Sacrament, that i it shall stand at the 


At. this. ‘unexpected. and: ‘noble confes- 
sion, Cole andthe rest of the  popish priests, 


‘monks and.laymen were too, much aston+ 

or he :would: net: | 
DAt. 
‘length an uproar was raised which; pre- 
vented him from proceeding ; 


isbed to interrupt: him: 
have been suffered to: proceed sovfar. 


Cole foam- 
ing with Tage, eried from thé: pulpit— 


ase 
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** Stop the heretic’s mouth, and take him 
away,”’ and the priests and friars rushed 
upon him, and tere him from the stage on 
which he was standing. 


~. Cranmer was quickly hurried to the: 


stake, prepared on the spot where Latimer 
and Ridley had suffered five months be- 
fore. The venerable martyr had now 
overcome the weakness of his nature; and 
after a short prayer, put off his clothes with 
a cheerful countenance and willing mind, 
and stood upright .in his shirt, which came 
down to his feet. His feet were bare ; his 
head, when both his caps were off, appear- 
ed perfectly bald, but his beard was long 
and thick, and his countenance so vener- 
able that it moved even his enemies to 
compassion. 'T'wo Spanish friars, who had 
been chiefly instrumental in obtaining lis 
recantation, continued to exhort him; till, 
perceiving that their efforts were in vain, 
ene of them said, ‘** Let us leave him, for 
the devil is with him!’ Ely, who was 
afterwards president of St. John’s, still 


el 
\ 


continued urging him to repentance.— 


| Cranmer replied, he repented his recanta- 


tion; and in the spirit of charity offered 


his hand.to Ely, as to others, when he bade 


him farewell; but the obdurate bigot 
drew back, and reproved those who had 
accepted such a farewell, telling them it 
was not lawful to act thus with one who 
had relapsed into heresy. Once more he 
called upon him .to stand to his recanta- 
tion. Cranmer stretched forth his right 
arm, and replied, ‘* This 2s the hand that 
wrote it, and therefore it shall suffer punish- 
ment first.”’ ‘True to this purpose, as soon 
as the flame arose he held his hand out 
to meet it, and retained it there steadfast- 
ly, so that all the people saw it sensibly 
burning before the fire reached any other 
part of his body; and often he repeated 
with a loud and firm voice, ‘* This hand 
hath offended ! this unworthy right hand.” 

Never did martyr endure the fire with 
more invincible resolution; no ery was 
heard from him, save the exclamation of 
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the protomartyr Stephen, ‘‘Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit!’’ He stood immovea- 
ble as the stake to which he was bound, 
his countenanee raised, looking to heaven, 
and anticipating that rest into which he 
was about to enter; and thus, ‘in the 


greatness of the flame,” he yielded up his | 


spirit. The fire did its work soon, . . . and 
his heart was found unconsumed amid the 
ashes. 


The pile is lit—the flames ascend ; 
Yet peace is in the martyr’s face ; 
And unseen visitants attend 
That chief of England’s priestly race ; 
Mightier in peril’s darkest hour, 
Than when enthroned in rank and power. 


Steadfast he stood in that fierce flame, 
As standing in his own high hall: 

He said, as sadness o’er him came, 
Remembrance of his mournful fall— 

Stretching it tothe burning brand— 


‘*FIRST PERISH THISUNWORTHY HAND!” : 


Thy foul and cruel deed, O Rome! 
Was vain; that blazing funeral pyre 
Where Cranmer died, did soon become 
To England asa beacon fire ; 
And he hath left a glorious name, 
Victorious over Rome and flame. 


Well doos that giited authoress, Mrs. 
Tonna, exclaim, after citing the descrip- 
tion of the horrible tortures inflicted upon 
Ridley, Latimer and Cranmer, ‘* Wo 
unto us, if, with these examples before us, 
we shrink not from touching even the out- 
ermost fringe of that harlot’s polluted gar- 
ments! There is that mingled with the 
dust of Oxford which will rise up in the 
judgment, a terrible witness against those 
who, while trampling on the ashes of the 
martyrs, shall dare to suggest any, even 
the slightest measure of approximation to 
the apostate church—any recognition of 
her, otherwise than as the deeply accursed 
enemy of Christ and his saints.’’* 


* English Martyrology, by Charlotte Eliza-— 


beth, vol. fi., p. 55. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES ON 
MOUNT HYMETIIUS, IN GREECE. 


The hives in which they keep their bees 
are made of willow or osiers, tastened like 
our common dust baskets, wide at the top, 
and narrow at the bottom, or plastered 
with clay or loam within and without.— 
They are set wide end upwards. The © 
tops, being covered with broad, flat sticks, 
are also plastered with clay at the top; 
and, to secure them from the weather, 
they cover them with a tuft of straw, as 
wedo. Along each of thesesticks the bees 
fasten their combs, so that a comb may be 
taken out whole, without the least bruis- 
ing, and with the greatest ease imagina-’ 
ble. ‘To increase them, in spring time, 
thatis, in March or April, until the begin- 
ing of May, they divide them, just sep- 
arating the sticks on which the combs and 
bees are fastened from one another with a 
knife; so taking out the first comb and 
bees together on each side, they put them 


| into another basket in the same order as 


they were taken out, until they have 
equally divided them. After this, when 
they are both again accommodated with” 
sticks and plaster, they set the new basket 
in the place of the old one, and the old one 
in some new place. And all this they do 
in the middle of the day, at such time as 
the greatest part of the bees are abroad, 
who, at their coming home, without much 
difficulty, by this means, divide themselves 
equally. This device hinders them from 
swarming and flying away. 

In August they take out their honey, 
which they do in the daytime also, while 
they are abroad ; the bees being thereby, 


‘they say, disturbed least, at which time 


they take out the combs laden with honey, 
as before, that is, beginning at each outside, 
and so taking away until they have left 
out such a quantity of combs in the mid- 
dle, as they judge will be sufficient to main- 
tain the bees in winter; sweeping those 
bees that are on the combs they take out, 
into the basket again, and again covering 
it with new sticks and plaster. 
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“EDITORIAL. Gossip. gs Wie 
‘cHUROH, ‘which. built and occupied. this 


,| house, that. instead of more idle and, Tess rhe 
private correspondence, on leaving. thee. 


city of New-York fora ‘tour in the New- | 


eee ‘Brother Rabéock: mere “your: ree 


England states, I find the following.» re- 
qbest to .:, Sent | “at 


ae Nove will: you give ‘a goott MONTHLY 
RECORD, containing, if -you. choose, ‘notes | 
of your visit to: Connecticut, Maine, and. 


_ New: Hampshire, or any thing you,may. 
think appropriate. - A page or two of Ed- 


itor’s ‘Table Talk, with some of your witty’ 


good. natured ‘gossip with’ our readers, -on 
all sorts of things, would be capital.” 


Really, my esteemed brother, you haye 4" 
imposed on me. rather: a hard. task,’ ‘to » be | 
‘ witty” without the ‘soul of wit,” and. |. 
es good natured,”” when I: am as’ rough se | 


sarcastic. 'as.a backwoods frontier. ranger 
can, be made... In the dictionary sense of 
theterm ‘ gossip,” doubtless: I can suc- 


ceed, for ‘what is easier than $6-to ran about, 


and tattle,”"—especially about one’s neigh- 
bors—'* to tell idle tales”’—* to talk much’? 
8 gift with which: “my: friends think Ta am. 
most abundantly: provided. re 


in your absence, as a’ sailor would sayy. I 


will. ‘bear a hand’? 


other. ; “A few weeks’ since my attention 


was. attracted by: a. little editorial: gossip ’ 
from, the pen of our. friend Graves, of the} 


Christian Roflestor, ne 


A MEETING HOUSE WITHOUT A cuurcn, 


which he: discovered | in, one: of his rambles, 


and ‘of which {quote ‘the following ; es. ah 


 Althouch Litchfield, (Con. 3) has. no 


‘Baptist church, T: was interested to find: it |’ 
hac a Baptist meeting house,’ and. before I’. 
left] had the pleasure‘of looking. up: this wn-» 
“It. stands} 
quite by itself, some three miles.east of the'| § 
village, a: plain; but réspectable chapel in 


cared-for relic of other days. 


its day, whose winduws are hot all broken, 


and whose ‘pulp Hangs: mid: 2ir dive rion 


ed.” 


amis peruarar we. 


‘our 1 MONTHLY. RECORD. , 
field i is.my native town, and” that, house, , 
| (though three miles. distant. and ¢ across the 
fields from my_birth- -place,. another point 
of observation ‘than that. taken. by the editor 
of the Reflector, y and as all the recollee- 
| tions of my: ‘childhood and youth: are asso- 
ciated in that. region, ‘as, Yours, are inan- 
other township i in the.same county, it “will 


eight years ago, 


Aid what subject is 
more, fitting for editorial gossip. than ‘for + 


one, editor to, prate about the doings of an- lievers in Connecticut. | 


| name of Morse, has resided, 
lest af, my reminiscences call’ up the ven- _ 
erable figure: of Deacon Levi’ Morse, as the .. | 
‘most prominent man in: that: church... If ne 
was an early- imember, if not'a constituent, ‘i 

of the Danbury, (now I Hartford, Associa- ae 
tion, and for many years ; was. represented sia 
in’ that body: by the ‘firm, . conscientious, _ 


| [sen & Oba om 7 


ae Se ee bape re 


phere u are some reminiscences, 5 About the a 


; And, as Taal be 


be. pleasant: gossip ‘to ourselves, if not: to 7 


our readers,. to glance. ata few-incidents. 


This ‘chutch'was: ‘not in. any: sense. con- Sy 
nected with Litchfield: village.: That par-— 


igh was as. free from. Baptists; Baptist’ 


principles, - ‘or. Baptist. preachitig, thirty- 


of: the | is standing order,” at that time could, 
have. ‘desired. ~The house in question, 


though j in the township. of Litchfield, was 
erected | ‘within’ the parish of Northfield, 
and quite central to Baptist members: and 


\influence. The: church was organized, age. 
“Bat since this duty must be discharged . 


cording to, history, i in 1788, and. was. the z 


twentieth. ehurch formed ‘i in: succession in‘. 


that state’ from: 1705, the date of: the or-' 
ganization ‘of the first body of baptized be- 
‘To the ‘neighbor: 
hood, ‘ ‘“ from. the time in which’ the, mem- 


ory of man: ‘tTunneth not to the, contrary,” | 
‘as. the law, says, a family’. connexion by. 
The earli- oe 


and zealous Deacon Morse, with an occa fy: 
sional | associate of; the brotherhood. “In 


‘those. days’ the ehureh: was, provided as 
hundreds . of our. churches, now are in. the 
Ng south’ and west—with thé. monibily visits a 


as: the ‘straightest”” sect. 


oes some minister, who,. on cacti occasion, 
broke bread.to the’ church. | tga ete 


. These labors were sees Rey performed ) | 
pith: mueh self-denial, andoat the: sacrifice 
-often of three or’ four days’ absence from: 


home, and by a class’ of ministers whose 


weekly toilSin'the field or workshop provid- 
0d for the support of -an increasing family. 


‘Your venerable: father, oftand again, visit-. 


ed this church. and fed: these half-starved: 
The members. 


lambs of. Christ’s fold.’ 
were few, and in’ most cases: plain Con- 


conscientiously opposed. tos college-| learnt 
‘ininisters,” ‘and * regular. salaries.” No 
wonder at these mistakes.’ Théy badlived 
under the old. Connecticut tax system, and 
only escaped the parish « callector’ S: claim, 


by the humbling: ‘and antepe inggnvemenit 


process of * signing. off”? oe! 
One custom.in the shavdh deserves rec 


cord. Atthe close of the sabbath preaching, 


the venerable. deacon, . with . hat: in hand, 
passed round’ the congregation and «thus 
afforded‘each: member the’ Opportunity of 


' minister. for the time: being. 
In the intermediate: gabhathis, a prayer 


meeting was constantly held, in which the’ 


. deacon regularly presided, ‘while each: 
» member‘ was. invited to ¢ Sree his: mind. ac 
- In. thosé.'days, throughout. the: country 
»-ehurches in New. England and New York, 


: ithe usage: prevailéd for the minister. at the 


_ dose of his sermon, (which \ was invariably 
; extem pore) to give place for. any ‘of the 
brethren to ** free their, minds,” bya word 
of exhortation. - 


_ fathers in. the ministry, who are gone: to. 
_.** a house’ not made with hands,” or. 1 who 
~ wtill linger on the borders of times. iit as 
The meetings of this church for a long 
- series of years, were held i in a school house 
| thatstood afew. yatds distant from the meet- 
. ing-house, that attracted the attention of ¢ our 
- editorial brother. That house was' ‘erected, 
some twenty ¢ Or ° twenty- -five. years Since, 
_and the church for. a time hada Pastor, or 
| “perhaps a series of pastors. I preached in’ 
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: affirm, of himself in Missouri, « 
just, like can, old shot-gun.”’ 
| no means a. fair sample of the plain, coun- 
‘try; farmer-preachers ‘of that times.” 
‘hhad..a. most: unpleasant, noisy inhaling of - 
~making’a free will: offering t to the visiting } 

, * | sing: song” tone of some,—but . ‘something 


‘the high pressure principle. 


In this way commenced: 
the ministerial . labors: of many. of our 
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it. in: 1826, ou. my first visit to Connecticut, 
| after. nine’ years’ residence’ in’ what, was 
then called’ the: t Far, West,”’ and i it then 
had. the: appearance. of.a newly erected 
‘edifice. 
‘a revival of religion was enjoyed, for I 


In-£828,-or the year preceding, 


find on the returns.to the Association’ 36 
baptized, and. 88 ‘communicants. This, , 


‘probably was’ the highest. number it ever 


reached.» In 1829 it had 75. members,” and 


An’ 1831; the same ‘number, and fevt Peck 
is reported as pastor.:/:) 8. | 
necticut farmers, in.a smallway, a and most ; 


My. first. acquaintance with ‘Hinde, poopie : 


: ava with Baptists,wasin 1806, when ameet- 


ing. was held in. the dwelling of a. neigh- 


bor ‘of. my “father, and. the: first’ Baplist 


meeting I suppose. ever held i in the parish 
of South Farms. .. The ‘preacher; a.good 


‘man, doubtless, was illiterate, uncouth, 


and, as I-heard one of the same genus once 
‘scatrered 
He was’ by 


He 
his-breath’as he spoke—not the musical. ° 
resembling a miniature steam-engine’ on 


Besides, he 
most barbarously: murdered, the “ people’s 


‘English,’ and the way. he chopped. logie 


would baa been ** a caution’? to the syl- 
logistic ‘art, - Such was the quality of the: 


Baptist preaching. to which I was intro-_ 


duced at. the: age of seventeen. The fol-' | 
lowing year a trainp across the fields and 


woods one pleasant Sabbath morning car~ 
-ried me to the little school house, where ed 
again heard the same preacher. ' ; 


An: extensive: ‘révival of. réligion c com- 
encal in Litchfield parish,. among the 


‘Congregationalists,’ thé same season, and 
soon reached the borders of South: Farms,’ 
while. many a drop of mercy : fellin the 
vicinity of the little Baptist church:iri the 


borders of Northfield. With entirely new . 
views and feelings the writer occasionally | 


“visited the place ¢ ‘of worship of these. primi- 
‘tive disciples.’ | But quite a. different class - 
of preachers’. now. y made: their occasional 
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visits to the little school house. Amongst 
these were Fuller, and Wildman, and 
Benjamin Baldwin, and Heartwell, and 
Talmadge, and Tuttle, (a young licen- 
tiate), and last, not least, your honored 
father. Their doctrine dropped as the rain 
and distilled as the dew, on many pre- 
cious souls. It was then and there the 
subject of Baptism first arrested my atten- 
tion, and caused a course of examination. 
Some months were spent in the investiga- 
tion. The Scriptures were searched, books 
read on both sides, and the result was, that 


pedo-baptism had the weight of evidence 


in its favor. At least it had a vast pre- 
ponderance in numbers, learning and talent, 
and certainly so many great and good men 
could not be mjstaken, and a few obscure 
and illiterate baptists right ; and, then, my 
predilections were strong (as I afterwards 
discovered) but of which, at the time, I 
was wholly unconscious. You need not 
be surprised that I united with the Congre- 
gational church, and had a ceremony per- 
formed, and which the minister called Bap- 
tism, on my own faith, or rather my own 
presumption. This wasa ceremony scarce- 
ly ever alluded to in the baptismal contro- 
versy, though of frequent practice. It was 
not immersion, or pouring, or sprinkling. 
The administrator dipped the tips of his 
fingers in a basin of water, and gently 
touched my forehead; pronouncing at the 
same time the sacred names required in 
the commission. 
Editorial gossiping has one excellent ad- 
vantage over all other forms of writing. 
The writer has full license to say any thing 
he pleases about himself, or his friends, 
and use the personal pronoun in the first 
person singular, without incurring the least 
suspicion of egotism. Having thus fairly 
gotten into the subject I may as well go 
through. It was within a mile, or so, of 
the meeting place of that same. church, 
that I first formed an acquaintance with 
the good old lady, then a blooming girl of 
nineteen, whom you describe in your gos- 
siping visit to my domieil in Illinois last 
December, as “his cheerful helpmate, 
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contenting herself to abide at home and 
assiduously care for the welfare of the 


‘family and the guests, having never re- 


visited loved New England since her first 
departure in 1817.” That time, however, 
was not her first departure, for we remov- 
ed to the State of New-York in 1811, and 
were baptized that year in a valley among 
the Catskill mountains. 

Some two years after the ‘‘ wetting” 
ceremony had been performed, a train of 
circumstances brought about a review of 
the subject of Baptism, and caused painful 
suspicions that a mistake had been made in 
that duty, and produced the serious resolu- 
tion of giving the subject another and more 
thorough investigation. At this crisis, being 


/in that part of the township on’ business 


one night, I fell in company with the good 
old deacon Morse.. We had held some 
casual discussions about baptism previous- 
ly, and, while I felt as though I had truth 
on my side, to my mortification he would 
get the better of the argument. ‘The sub- 


ject came up in our interview this.evening, 


when, in a firm, serious tone, he inquired 
‘‘Friend P., do you conscientiously be- 
lieve in Infant Sprinkling 7” — This was a. 
poser. The question was direct and could 
not well be evaded. Courtesy and pro- 
priety demanded an answer. After a brief 
pause I replied that I had serious doubts 
and was then examining the subject. The 
old-gentleman was grave, considerate, and 
approved of my determination not to be in 
haste, but to give the subject a thorough and 
prayerful examination. The result you 
know. 


A SINGULAR CONVERSION FROM PZDO-— 


BAPTISM. 
In those days I became acquainted with 
a plain, but intelligent farmer and his good 


lady, both members of this church, and 


from her I received the following sketch of 
her conversion on Baptism. Both were 
rofessors of religion in early life; he, in 
youth, had been baptized and united with 
this little church ; she with the Congrega-. 
tional church in Litchfield. During tha: 
period of- personal acquaintance, so pecu: 


i] 
4 


1845.] 


liarly interesting to the young, while pro- 
Jecting that union in which they are to 
“Climb life’s: hill th’gither.” 
She ingeniously contrived to extort the 
promise from him, that he never would in- 
terfere with her religious principles, nor 
attempt to convince her about Baptism, 
while she kept herself clear from all such 
obligations. 
They lived about equi-distant from each 
meeting. He attended the covenant meet- 
ings and monthly preaching in the Baptist 
church, but frequently on other Sabbaths 


accompanied his wife to the Congregation- | 


al meeting. ‘Open Communion” had 
not then found its way into Congregational 
or Presbyterian churches, for baptists were 
intruding ‘*sectarists,’? and never invited 
to the Lord’s table, consequently, this 
Baptist brother, was. neither tempted nor 
annoyed by the plea of ‘ Union.” ‘Two 
or three years having passed, the good wife, 
‘who had mentally reserved all her “rights” 
of proselyting her husband, conceived it 
would be an excellent arrangement to con- 
vince him of his baptistical errors and have 
his companionship in all her meetings and 
baby-christenings. Knowing that her hus- 
band required a ‘¢'Thus saith the Lord,” 
in all the claims of religion, she resolved to 
read the New Testament through, mark 
every verse that taught Infant Baptism, 
aripg these before him, and finish the 
work in short order.’ Accordingly, she 
tommenced the task, when her household 
fairs were arranged and her husband at 
abor in the field, by reading several chap- 
ers daily, till she reached the closing part 
if Revelations. To her mortification, not 
t single verse had been marked. The 
conclusion was she must have missed the 
lace or turned over two leaves. Again 
he began the first chapter of Matthew, 
vith her pen in hand, and read attentively 
very chapter in the T’estament, and closed 
he book with grievous disappointment. 
Yor a single verse disclosed to her the pre- 
ious doctrine of Infant Baptism, and when 
he read of the baptism of Christ, and of 
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‘family removed to Pennsylv 


like immersion that she half feared—half 
suspected that her hushand was nearer 
right than she supposed. But, as there 
was an infant in the case,—for she was a 
mother,—her mind was in an intense state 
of anxiety to find the seriptures that sus- 
tained Infant Baptism. She now recollect- 
ed hearing from her minister, the Covenant 
of Circumcision referred to, as the founda- 
tion of infant membership and baptism, 
and she turned with longing eyes and a 
tremulous conscience to the Old Testa- 
ment. She asked for a ‘ Thus saith the 
Lord” once, but no response came. Many 
a time did she kneel by the cradle of her 
sleeping babe, and pray the Lord to teach 
her the pathway of duty. ‘One night, 
tossing and restless, she attracted the at- 
tention of her husband. ‘ My dear, what 
is the matter?” No answer. ‘Are you 
sick?” “No.” * Why are you so rest- 
After some pause the question 
came,—*t Why do you never talk to me 
about Baptism?” ‘ You know the pro- 
mise I made you before our marriage, that 
T would never attempt to change your 
mind on Baptism.” * But if I am wrongis 
it not right for you to convince me?” Still 
the husband, firm to his promise, would 
not help his wife out of her diffieulties un- 
til she had ful.y absolved him from all 
pre-engagements relative to Baptism. It 
is scarcely necessary to add when I heard 
the tale, this sister bad long been a firm 
and zealous baptist. | 
A few yearssince Philo Morse, a nephew 
of the old deacon, who gave evidence of 
piety many years before he was baptized, 


less ?”? 
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/ 


left a legacy, as an annuity for a term of / 


years, to be applied to Baptist Missions i 
Litchfield county. The fund’ is managy 
by the Convention of that State. In 17% 
I found Levi Morse, junior, deacon ¢ “2® 
church, his father having been gath“® ed as 
a shock of corn fully ripe. Sev Al of the 
12 5 other 
members to other parts; whil¢ few sheep 
without a shepherd are still Aving in sight, 
and have charge of the u BOSE Witenes 


ae Eunuch and others, it looked so much |-A Cuurcn.”’ / 


/ 


- Phete jare two” or. three beniarks shat 


‘Gang as well Re added, to. this. ‘historical 


| BHP 


7 ‘unless: a church’ beconies permanent, and 
ois’ perpetuated. from.age. to’ age, all labor 
cand BE penRS have been, lost. or binved 
aboriwie ce. Reet ee 
~ This is a’ very incorrect notion. 


C oes 


tainly, it is. desirable. to “haye | all. ‘our | 
‘scattered sheep, and fill ‘wp the: vacant 


| ‘churches perm; anent, and’ we. should stea- 
dily, aim ‘in their. organization and. in- a 


settled ‘ministry,’ to hand. down all: our: re-,| 
ligious institutions in. healthful vigor, and. | 
| little ’ church i in 1788! 


increasing prosperity, to. future generations. 


>. But it is ‘wrong to say, or. Suppose, | that no | 
| numbered ° ‘less. ‘than - 700 ‘churches » ‘and 
50,000. communicants. 
limited in. means ‘and influencé,. was all” 


_ permanent good has-been effected because 
. the instrumentality. chas' not been enduring. 
Not a single church’ planted and: watered 


by the apostles and primitive ministers has. 
- come down. to us‘in, regular’ ‘succession. 
The, great one in Jerusalem, ‘with many. 
‘others i ind udea, was broken up:and wholly, 
-extinet as an organized toa in Jess than’ 


forty years...” 


Churches should. be formed: wherever 


4g there are disciples of: Christ, and.after all 
j reasonable measures : are taken for: their 


"perpetuity, the event may. “be. left with. 
'{:States, in ‘point : of numbers, . ‘ministerial 


God, whose’ ways are past finding | out. > 
The little church in Litchfield, like a 


“light shining in a dark «place, has shed. 


_ around it. the effulgence: of gospel truth, in 
the order and ordinances of God’s ‘house on 


writer... And if none, else ‘has: received 


ews of the baptismal rite and the whole 
- course of his ministry, have been directed, 


ber there ‘is. one. who feels that his "2 


inswumentally, by . this influence: Our: 
“ caders will pardon. the apparent egotism. 


his article. It seemed aftting ofension 


| to Ling. out some events in one’s own his- 
_ tory, onnected as they have been ‘with, this - 


little bunch of Zion. 


Our breher of the Reflector was certain- 


Gi ly Inisinforned concerning the ‘phenomen- 


on ofa ‘*meetng. house without a: church. " 
} There é is still eXsting the Litchfield church 
In 1843, | 


Ina reguladly’ Inbodied, Date 


4 
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ee ft ‘notion - preeeslé extensively that 
| the number of: the, préceding. year given,.- 


|.with that of G:C. Palmer, ‘as clerk.’ May 
“we. not hope. that ‘this’ “gossiping "t ‘editorial 
-will reach the eyes: and hearts, of: somé of 
“our Connecticut brethren, and prompt some’ 


 earth,. for the full period of the age.of the | 


Christ is. greater than the. condemning, 


‘sincere. in‘his dealings, need take no pains 
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its name: 4s on: 1 the, ‘Minutes ‘af the. Hartford: 
Association, . with "gr tnembers “and: Tepre- 
‘sented: by’ J. Andrews, Tn. 1844, no re- 
presentation, but its name is retained, and 
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minister to. yisit and gather. together these ; 


house with devout worshippers: ‘ 

$24 “What. has, God: wrought .in. our, Ha 
‘nomination:sinice the first gathering of this.” 
“Then ‘the whole 
Baptist. fraternity in, the: United States,’ | 


A single colleges : 


they; could call theirs in the institutions of 
literature. ‘Despised, reproached,. taxed; 
and persecuted i in Yarious ways, it was on- 3 
ly i in rare instances they: could get. foothold 


in cities” and. villagés, . oF. the -céntré of | 


parishes.” ‘It.was necessity—not. choice’ 
that drove them to school-houses and pric ; 
vate dwellings: on ‘the outskirts of the parish, 
or in some obscure. neighborhood, ‘in: the” 
New England ; States. -Now,. in ‘these.’ 


talent and. congregations, ‘baptists equal, 
their’ neighbors, the orthodox congregation-" 
alists. Surely, 4¢the Lord hath: done — 
creat. things for us “whereof we are glad.” xt 
‘‘ He hath not dealt so with any! nation.’ 
Eisieaeinea shh 12th. wD M. P. 


. ‘ — ‘ oe 


“The edlordling: power i ‘ae Blood ol 


power of sin. ‘This excellency it hath from) 
the dignity: ‘of his person, which makes his’ 
obedience and sufferings givé.more glory) 
to God, than.our suffering ;in shell woul@ 
have done.—Mather, wi dg aaa 


“He who will ‘really, be. hitb fiat and 
to’ be thought so—-no more, than .the sun; 
need: take any. pains. to. shine, or. -when, he!) 
is up, to: con Vanes, ‘the workd. that it is ie 
—South.. 
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BAPTISTS IN KENTUCKY. ~By Rey. T. S. Manco, Louisville. 


: Mission Associations 


1 Baptist 
“. 2 Barren River 
:” ° 3 ‘Bethel ° 
: 4 Boone’s’ Creek 
* 5° Bracken. 
Burning Spring © 
Campbell County 
. Concord: | 
‘Cumberland River 
Drake’s Creek 
Elkhorn 
Franklin 
Freedom 
Gasper River’ 
Goshen : 
. 16- Laurel River 
PENT Ts Enberty! 0} 
-* 18. Little Bethel 
19 Little River’ ° 
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13 


Long Run’ 


Middle District © 


New Salem » 


Nolynn, 


North Bend 


. North District 
‘Paint Union. 
Red Bird ~~ . 
_Russell’s Creek 
‘Salem _ 1 
‘South Concord © 
_ South District 
South Cumberland 
South Kentucky 


South Union - 
Sulphur Fork 


.Tate’s Creek 
‘Ten Mile | 
: Union ( West) 
SLFRIGD ag ooh | 


Anti-Mission. 
Barren River | 
Barren River * 


Bethlehem ° 


Clark’s River: 


‘Drake’s. Creek 


Green River 
Highland 
Licking 
Little River. 


Mount Pleasant © . 


Otter Creek.. 
Panther Creek 
Red River 
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14 Salem 

15 Soldier Creek 

16 Stockton’s Valley 
17 Tate’s Creek 
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Grand Total.—Churches, 829; Ordain- 
ed Ministers, 344; .Licentiates, 70; Bap- 
tized, 7749 ; witty 67179. 


Anti-Mission Baptists in Kentucky. 


The views of this small portion of the 


Baptists in Kentucky, «s distinguished 
from the great majority, may be ascertain- 
ed from their own Minutes. 

The tollowins 
Minutes of the Licking Association, the 
largest Anti association in the state: * Fhe 
Licking Association has noticed with deep 
regret the various efforts which have been 
made to involve the memory of several 
valued ministers of the gospel, who lived 
and died members of her body in the 
modern missionary insiitutions of the day. 
Some are curious to know why Elkhorn 
Asociation has not introduced Peter, 
Janes, John, the Master, or some other 
inspiied witness, to sustain her missionary 
operations, instead of Ambrose Dudley, 
Joseph Redding; John Price, and others 
who make no pretensions to being inspi 
red? A slution of the question is not 
dificult, when it is known that the Bible 
is silent as death on that subject.”” Again, 
‘* suppose some of our aged brethren had 
given’ countenance to missionary opera- 
tions; we ask, is the chureh justified 
thereby, (in the absence of Bible author- 
ity) in giving her support to an institution 
which it is believed has done, and is doing 
more to corrupt her, ‘than, perhaps, any 
other 7”? And again, ** We understand 
modern missionism to be at war with the 
doctrine ef the Bible.” 

The Circular Letter of the Panther 
Creel Association givesthis advice: “* We 
further say to the chavohes, have nothing 
ta do with the Bible Society, for we think 
it dangerous to authorize a few designing 
meno translate the holy Bible. Stand 


fastin\the liberty wherewith Christ has | 


set you free, and be not entangled with the 
oke of bandage.” 
The Gren River Association in its Cir- 
cular Letter vf 1842, declares, ‘‘ We econ- 
fess we did cotrespond with our brethren 


when we knew they had sometuing to do’ 


with these -missiouary unscriptural sucie- 
ties, with a prayerful hope, that our bre- 
thren would see the evil of these things 
and forsake them; but, to our sad disap- 
pointment, we have found it grow worse 
for they now have given liberty for the 
members to join any of the benevolent 
societies as they now exist; for this cause 
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extracts are from the 


[Surr. & Oct. 


_we are compelled to forsake our brethren, ° 


or the word of God.. We, therefore, de- 
cidedly wish to inform our friends and 
brethren at large, that we believe that the 
Bible knows of no society but the chureh 
of Christ, in 2 religious point of view; so 
that we cannot receive into our fellowship 
either churches or members who join one 
of those unscriptural societies.”’ 

The Minutes of the Obion Association 
for 1842, (six of its. churches are in Ken- 
tucky and the remainder in Tennessee): 
contain the following paragraph: ‘‘ Agreed 
to notice the request from Bethel ehurch.. 
Will this Association hold in. fellowship 
any church who suffers her members to 
join the Temperance Societies, falsely so 
called ? Whereupon this Association 
says, No! she will not.” 


Presbyterians in Kentucky. 


The statistics of the Presbyterians in 
Kentucky, are taken from the ‘‘ Minutes 
of the General. Assembly of the Presby- 
terian church inthe United States. 1843.’" 

Ajl the churches in the state are embra- 
ced in the ‘Synod of Kentucky,” which 
is composed of five ‘‘ Presbyteries,” viz: 
1 Louisville, 2 Mublenburg, 3 Transylva- 
nia, 4 West Lexington, 5 Ebenezer. 

Summary.—Synod, 1; Presbyteries, 5; 
Churches, 127; Ordained Ministers, 70; 
Licentiates, 14; Communicants added 
on Examination, 1028; Communicants 
added by Certificate, 214; Total number 
of Communieants, 7177. 


Methodists in Kentucky. 


The following aceount is prepared fron 
the ** Minutes of the Annual Conference: 
of the Methodist Episcopal church for th: 
year 1843.” ‘The Kentueky’ Conference 
includes the whole State, except the por 
tion west of the ‘l'ennessee river, which i 
embraced in the Memphis conference. 

The Kentucky Conference contains ter 
districts, viz: Augusta, Covington, Lex 
ington, Louisville, Hardinsburg, Shelby 
ville, Harrodsburg, Bowling Green, Hop 
kinsville and Barboursville: 

Summary.— Districts, 10: Travellin: 
Preachers, 148; Local Preachers, 379 


‘White Members, 40,217; Colored Mem 


bers. 9,951; Total number of members. 
50,168. 

In 1842, there were 37685 white mem 
bers, and 8,544 colored members, makin 
n total of 46,292 Increase this yea: 

2,911 white members, and 1,407 colore: 
dn bee making a total of 4,318. 


1845.] 


Roman Catholics in Kentucky. 


According to the ‘* Metropolitan Alma- 
nac’’ for 1844, ** the diocese of Louisville, 
which embraces the state of Kentucky, is 
now governed by the Rt. Reverend Bene- 
dict J. Flage, who is assisted by the Rt. 
Rev. Guy J. Chabrat, Coadjutor.” The 
diocese contains 40 churches and chapels ; 
26 clergymen on mission; 23 clergymen 
in various institutions, and 11 female acad- 
emies. 


Other Denominations in Kentucky. 


The Episcopalians, according to the 
American Almanac for 1844, have 19 
clergymen, and 384 communicants. ‘The 
Reformers or Campbellites are numerous, 
but publish no statistical returns. The 
Cumberland Presbyierians have a consi- 
derable number of churches. There is 
only one Unitarian church in the State. 
The Universalists, according to the ** Uni- 
versalist Almanac” for 1844, have four 
y:reachers and four societies. The Society 
at Louisville is the only one that has a 
meeting house. 


BAPTIST CHURCHES AND PASTORS IN 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Churches. Pastors. No. members. 


First ch. Providence, J. N. Granger, 502 


Pi e-street, do. Z. Bradford, 407 
Third do. T’. C. Jameson, 452 
Fourth do. F. Smith, 192 
West Baptist do. Calvin Philleo, 100 


Meeting-street, do. Jeremiah Asher, 63 


Warren, Josiah P. Tustin 260 
First Newport, Joseph Smith, . 425 
Second do. 394 
First Pawtucket, S.8. Bradfurd 330 
High-st. do. D. Rounds, jr. 244 


Central Falls, Lorenzo Lovell, 40 
Warwick&Coventry, E. K. Fuller,, 179 
Second Tiverton, Jeremiah Kelly, 65 


Pawtuxet, Zalmon Tobey, 62 
First Bristol, Jas. N. Sykes, 110 
Arkwright&Fiskville, 49 


LimeRock, SmithfieldWm. Verrinder, 54 
FruitHill, N.Provid’e Horace T. Love, 42 


Valley Falls, B.P. Byram, 253 
Lonsdale, C. W. Hewes, ° 82 
Woonsocket, J.B. Damon, 183 
First Wickford, David Avery, 157 
New Shoreham, 447 
Second Richmond, J.P. Burbank, 87 
Exeter, B. Johnson, 253 
First Hopkinton, L. Wakefield, 70 
‘Second do. William Flint, 86 
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First S. Kingstown, W. Cogswell, 320 
Second do. 45 
Second Coventry, John Read, 30 
Westerly, E. T. Hiscox, 242 
First N. Kingston, E. Sullman, 225 
Second do John W. Allen, 


Queen’s River, do. Ezekiel J. Locke, 84 


East Greenwich, 36 
Do. and Warwick, Caleb Greene, 
West Greenwich, J. Tillinghast, 207 


J. Brayton, 81 
Weeden Barber, 84 
H. G. Steward, 102 


Natic, 
Charlestown, 
Cumberlan’ Hill, 
Old Warwick, 


Lippitt and Phenix, J. Brayton, 180 

Estimated number in three churches 

~ not reported 226 
7500 


Six Principle Seventh day Baptist, 
and Free Will Baptist [estimated] 3500 
and 27 churches. 
Grand total Baptists in R. Island 11, Heo 
Whole nunber of churches, 70. 


Episcopalians.—There are (7 churches, 
several mission stations, 23 ministers, and 
according to the report and estimates of 
the present year, 1867 members, or com- 
municants. 

Evangelical Congregationalists.—There 
are 16 churches, 15 ministers, and 2165 
members. 

Methodists.—The minutes of this year 
report 10 churches, 15 ministers, and 1640 
members. 

The Unitarians have 3 @nurches, viz. 
2 in Providence, and | in Newport. 

The Universalists have 3 churches, viz. 
2 in Providence and 1 in Pawtucket. 

The Catholics: have 5 churches, viz. 
2 in Providence, 1 in Pawtucket, 1 in 
Warwick and 1 in Newport. 

It will thus be seen that the Baptists 
are more numerous in this State than all 
the different species of Pedobaptists put 
together. 

The Friends, or Quakers, have several 
large societies in the state, and there is 
one Jewish Synagogue in good repair at 
Newport, though not now occupied. 


The greatest difficulty in conversion is, 
to win the heart to God; and the greatest 
difficulty after conversion is, to keep the 
heart with God. 
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*: Catskill, ‘N. Y., July’ 20, 194s. 
My DEAR Mrs. Troe tis with: a fcling af piasiied ‘deeply tinged with, melancholy, that: I present you: 
_ with'the accompanying lities, T saw but little-of, Emily during cher ‘short earthly pilgrimage ; but that little was 
Spatticiesit to endear her to my heart. + Lovely, confiding creature: ! How sweet it is-to think that she is! lovelier, 
-, and more confiding, because a, sinless hitgel, now !. 4 
AED this impertect. expression of my sympathy, and alii me to senate myself my dear madam, 
; ) hale ‘ pound, ina iprepiens Rengener: 
HABLES Ww. ‘DENISON. 


a 4 ee a 


, SHE ts NOT HERE. 
Inscribed to. the “Memory of. Mrs. Emily. Sug 


BY: REY. CHARLES We _ DENISON. “y 


No, ‘ashi the morning dawns, ': ; te 
And throws its glories round her highland i ay 7 
When early Zephyrs through the valleys come, — 
To gs toe vapors from the quiet lawns—._ j 
PENS <2 ‘Bhe 1 ig not here! ats 


© oy. While the fall noon-tide glows. 7 
.. Along the walks that girt the sylvan stiects,. 
And. nature’s pulse throbs i in the sultry neat , 
oN Foc lee ‘graceful step 1 no more its Pelee Sagem 
cet gpa Aes Mass er Malate She as; not ‘here t ' 


“As. evening shades eome nigh, , 
| ‘As the rich sun‘set pours its ellen beam, - Ate Pie ee 
While vesper breezes fan. the glassy streain,:, if {ne 
And’ erowns of stars bespangle all the sky—. . 
pay She i is-not here! ped 


| Basia nde cherab child 
. She bends not down a youthful, mother’s brow 
- Her boy returns not her caresses now 
Baie voicefl. Jook speaks eloquently mild: * 
aan : “She is not ‘here )""": 


‘aa, Mitty Wher, aleisio? fons repast, | ea 
. . The. household. circle clusters: as of: yore, 
And. eyes of love’ glance every ‘visage o’er, . 
wether vacant Pipes! is hovered round the’ Jay , 
sy She is not here! PEERS hed? lhe Stat 
Ate shin org ge in ihe eae of prayer, . geet ee 
poe ST he- humble throng its sacred shrines’ cmecountl ; 
Lita ae Her voice is héard not... Where the anthems sound, ti: 
ey ig seek i in vain that face so passing ‘fair— hy) vail cae nae 
7) i . She is not here! Serie ef Mt 
SA ai ealed “Within Me ‘Hallowed: gates . a . 
os... Where’ Christ-like duty reared’ instruction’s. seat, ea 
\- ot _ And lowly children listened .at, hier. feet, | . 
ln. vain the teacher’s class her’ ‘coming. waits— . 
a ee She is not here! ry ee 


4k, ix iy “Boe his) | ‘There comes a voice 

"From ‘the looped curtain of the: azure’ deep:. ae 
“Oh! stricken mourners! cease ye now to weep; a3 * Aid 

: “Rejoice: qn Chie her, ‘Lord and yours, bewice— cf, 

oe Bet hoy Se ee, Porshe i is. here 17: Prats, 
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“MONTHLY RE CORD. 


Vou IV] : _ NEW-YORK, NOVEMBER, 1845. 20-0 ‘[No. U1. af 


| tury. ‘ago.', Their sympathies appear to © 
aos AND ANI-MISSIONS IN TENNESSEE. “have been -peculiarty:-élicited by the con!’ 
a). fh APE BEVs.DRI HOWMEIY Sn “ ditioh “of thie Indians, ‘by: whorh; ori - all's. 


. The: following: questions have heen. pro- sidés, they were surrounded. ‘They were,” see 


Bese: to. me, ¢ by: a distinguished and belov- . as will’ be seen by: thé minutes of their as) 
ed brother, residing i ima distant part of the sociations, ‘in the. habit of sending. ministers’ ; 
United States, ‘and 'I have been. requested 1. to preach. to them, and, to. sustain: the: ‘ser- ; 
to answer them i in the pages of. the Memo- | vice they. contributed. freely. At length, rs) 
ial. eT ek ee po ‘| our venerable brother McCoy coinmenced © - : 


aaL nde Would ‘not thie snsligice sof sie last -his labors among the. tribes of the’ north- ys 


quarter of a: century show, that in Terines- | west; and, from this state unsolicited dona= rae 
see. many churches and associations, ‘which tions were; for.several. years, sent to his: 
in the earlier portion of tris period, were | support. . Fo. this: fact Mr. McCoy him." 
missionary’ in their feelings and tendencies, | “self; if I mistake not; refers in his ety 
and partially. so: in-their action, have since of Indian Affairs. : a? 
gone over to, the other side? q Wi is |.’ When bie La enicatmoehee Bice return- 
this ? Be ea ae gs hs , Me le from India, he set-out, as is well known, 
oe 2... ‘Anti¢mission Bevis in . Tennessee | 
now. bear. 2 larger proportion: to: mission. 


ican churehes, to induce them, if possible, 
Baptists,. than in. he other: SPREE, : ca hy | to sustain Judson: and his associates in Bar- | 
is this.2 8 &. eid. oF | mah. In the prosecution of this design, he. 
+ 3. “Antiz emission: i, Bapliste Hive: cca i traversed this . state,. probably. nyore than - 
Bounily: diminishing: elsewhere,: for:s some 
ime ;. here they seem to increase, or, at 
east, to maintain their relative numbers. | 
Why’ is * this 1 bye ty! Sar ey as 
- The task here assigned 1 me.ig: rather: a 
lifficult one, but. L’ shall ‘address’ myself, 
vithout any formality, to its performance. 
Co the first question I give’an affirmative. 
eply. The original. churches i in ‘Tennes- 
ee were all. missionary. in their feelings 
ind tendencies, and. partially. 80. in their 
iction, and . they, continued. to maintain, 


his attitude ei about aquarter of acen- 
} ee L | 


ev erywhere, by the churches 2 and the as> pa 
sociations.. Considerable sums ‘were col-. 
leeted by: him for the mission. | “He also 
formed a State Foreign: Mission Society, a 
anany of the proceedings of ‘which’ are NOW: 
| in my: possession. Several leading asso- 
ciations, some of them ‘now: the most ane 
compromising. enemies of .afl benevolent .. 


the Triennial: Conyention.., Such was. the - 
' spirit that prevailed, that these bodies, i 
til they ¥ were ‘turhed aside: in i the manner.’ 


* 


‘without delay, on a. visit to-all the Amer-) 


once, He was received with enthusiasm’ S 


effort, became’ auxiliary to the Boatd Or J. 
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which I will presently state, continued to 
act vigorously, and to cuntribute liberally. 
These facts are fully sustained by the 
minutes of the associations, and society ; 
their correspondence with Rev.. Dr. 
Staughton, which, I presume, is on file in 
the office of the Home Secretary of the 
Boston Board of Foreign Missions, and 
the published journals of Mr. Rice. 

A quarter of a century ago, therefore, 
the feelings, and tendencies, and action of 
the Tennessee churches were missionary, 
and they would have continued so, had the 
interests of truth been properly superin- 
tended, and any tolerable resistance been 

offered to the evil influences which were 
brought to bear upon them, and which 
proved so disastrou:ly successful in their 
overthrow. Many churches and associa- 
tions, ‘ then missionary,” have since gone 
over to the other side. The causes that 
produced this revolution, I will now at- 
tempt to designate and illustrate. 

About that time the noted Daniel Par- 
ker began to attract attention. He was, 
as is well known, the author of the ‘ Two 
Seed Doctrine,” as it is usually call- 
ed, and then, and for some time after, re- 
sided in Middle Tennessee ; from whence 


he removed to Illinois, and finally to Tex- 


as, where, last autumn, he paid the debt 
of nature. Several circumstances com- 
bined to give him and his doctrine ex- 
traordinary influence. Our Methodist 
brethren had, from the first settlement 
of the country, been very numerous and 
strong. Here the Cumberland denomi- 
nation arose, and it swept over the land 
like a whirlwind. Both these classes of 
christians were ultra-arminian, and they 
and the Baptists were perpetual’y at war. 
It is not surprising, that in these circum- 
stances, the Baptists became insensibly 
ultra-predestinarian. Of this doctrine 
Parker was the champion, and therefore, 
ihe general favorite. In his person, dress, 
and manners, he was plain, approxima- 
ting to vulgarity. This also added to his 
popularity. And, withal, he was a man 
of astonishing ability, and untiring indus- 
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‘anism, that it required much discrimina- — 


. [Nov. 


try. It may be supposed that the repug- — 
nancy of his system would have destroy- : 
ed his influence, but this was not the case. 
So ingeniously did he interweave it with 
Baptist doctrines, as then understood and 
preached, which was a kind of antinomi- 
tion to separate them, and make them ap- 
pear in contrast, with satisfactory distinct- 
ness, His views met with a spirited re- 
sistance from a few men, such as McCon-_ 
nico, Whitsitt,and Wiseman; but the pre- 
vailing feeling was, that if he erred, it was { 
on the safe side—in “favor of the divine | 
sovereiguty, and in opposition to arminian-. 
ism. f 
Mr. Parker setin motion the means'that 7 
overthrew missions in ‘Tennessee, and to 
which he was induced by the following | 
considerations. —He was ambitious to be a : 
writer, and sought, as the medium of his ~ 
communications with the public, the col- 7 
umns of the Columbian Star, then pub- 
lished in Washington City. His essays,” 
setting forth his own peculiar ‘opinions, 
were rejected by that paper, and his doc-” 
trines ridiculed as equally immodest and” 
preposterous. This was too much for a_ 
man of his unbounded pride and self-eon-~ 
fidence tamely to endure. The offence 
given him was unpardonable. The con-_ 
ductors of the Star he knew to be associa-! 
ted in the conduct of the missionary enter- 
prise, and of ministerial educatgon. From’ 
that hour he conceived the most implaca-_ 
ble hatred against the men, and all their | 
pursuits. Seldom did he preach a sermon 
in which he did not give them a thorough” 
dressing. He also commenced the publi-— 
cation of a series of pamphlets, which he 
continued for a year or two, giving expo-_ 
sitions of his doctrine. In these, as well 
as his sermons, he appeals successfully to. 
the sympathies of his Tennessee brethren.” 
His own, with other pamphlets and books, 
such as those by Joshua Lawrence, of N. 
Carolina, and James Osborne, of Balti- 
more, were constantly carried and sold by” 
him and his associates, until the land was” 
deluged with them, in all its length and 


boll 
W 
‘ 


A 
: 
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breadth. Religious newspapers, tracts, 
and books, (except, their own) were de- 
nounced as unscriptural, and designed to 
supersede the bible; ministerial educa- 
‘tion was reviled as consisting of the manu- 
facture of graceless and lazy young men 
into preachers, and therefore supremely 
abominable; and missions were worse than 
_all, since they were nothing lessthan a com- 
bination of their pretended managers, not to 
preach the gospel to the heathen, which 
they could not.do, because they did not 
themselves know the gospel, but to get the 
people’s money, with which they were 
‘represented as purchasing immense es- 
tates, and living like princes. All this was 
believed by a surprising number of people. 
Why should they not believe it? They 
knew human nature to be very depraved ; 
‘they possessed little general information, 
and they were assured of its truth by min- 
isters,in whose veracity they had the full- 
est confidence. 
Meantime, no agent, or other friend of 
missions, visited the state, who might have 
corrected these false impressions, and set 
allthese matters, and missions particular- 
ly, in their proper light. No Baptist pa- 
per existed in the south, and none. was ta- 
ken, except, perhaps, by one in a thousand 
of our brethren. 
prime friends of missions became converts 
to Mr. Alexander Campbell’s system, and 
“joined him. Thus missions became be- 
yond measure odious. The current of 
prejudice had gradually swollen, until now 
no one dared to resist it. Nota man ven- 
tured to open his mouth in favor of any 
benevolent enterprise oraction. ‘The mis- 
_sionary societies were dissolved, and the 
associations rescinded all their resolutions, 
by which they were in any way connected 
| with these measures, and, iu this respect, 
the stillness of death rested upon tlic whole 
| people! Subsequently, and uniil the pres- 
) ent time, this state of things has been kept 
“up, wherever it was possible, by the same 
/means, and by industriously circulating, 
in addition, such papers as the Old Bap- 
tist Banner, of Tennessec, tho Primitive 


Moreover, some of the 


Baptist of North Carolina, and the Signs 
of the Times, of New York. 

Thus we have, with less brevity than 
we desired, seen thatthe Tennessee church- 
es and associations were originally mis- 
sionary, and why so many of them are 
now found in opposition to missions. 

The second inquiry is this:—‘ Anti- 
mission Baptists in Tennessee now bear a 
larger proportion to Mission Baptists, than 
in the other states. Why is this?” 

It grows out of the facts already detail- 
ed, and the circumstances under which 
the re-organization of our missionary asso- 
I will explain. 

The light which had been driven from 
the state gradually returned. Another 
race of men, better informed, was rising 
up. Strong desires began to be expressed 
that more should be done than heretofore, - 
to sustain the ministry, and supply the 
destitute with the preaching of the gospel. 
The example of brethren in other states 
was before them. A small number ad- 
vised with each other, and determined to 
meet at an appointed time and place, and 
decide what they would do. This was 
I’ew persons at- 
tended the meeting, yet they thought it 
best, and therefore formed themselves 
into a convention for domestic mission- 
Thus they recommenced 

‘They were, however, 


ciations were made. 


about twelve years ago. 


ary purposes. 
the great work. 
soon taught, and that, too, in the: most — 
painful manner, that they had committed 
two errors,—they had organized before 
they had disabused and enlightened the 
members of the churches generally, and 
consequently, before they were prepared 
to co-operate in the work; and they had 


‘not consulted a large number of brethren, 


lay and. ministerial, who considered them- . 
selves thereby undervalued and abused. 

On this account they took offence, and in- 

Unfortu-» 
nately, the weight of numbers and of influy 
ence was against the convention. The el- 
ements of strife were in commotion, and 
such a storm raged about the friends of 
missions, as they were not prepared to ens 


stantly commenced hostilities. 


SOR 


counter. All who: were ‘not actually plledg- ; 
| never been: presented, or at: all advoca- 
ted. Only ‘the firmly. decided and intre- | 
pid, in the small: circles where they had 
| influence, dared to.join its supporters. AML. 


ed; and. some who’ ‘were, became alarmed, 
and retired. lie: force, therefore, which’ 


the: missionaries could bring into the ‘field. 


“was Comparatively feeble... ‘On the other. 
hand, bolds unscrupulous, , and embittered: 
leaders everywhere appeared, and placed: 
themselves at thé head: of ‘the opposition, 
| Effective measures, were’ without. delay: 


adopted, to arrest: the.’ ‘progress of -benevo- | 
AML. the:old prejudices of the. . 
masses were. appealed. to, dnd.,easily: re-. 
New ones ‘were. created, and the. | 


~ lent action.. 


viveds. 
hostility, was: warmer than before, i 
Correctness of theological principle,’ ds 
ell; as’ résistance.to selfish schemes, was: 
also. pleaded ' ‘as. a reason . for opposition, 
God, it. was maintained, would surely. save: 
~ his people, in his own time and way,—not, 
one of the elect: Would: ever: ‘be. Tost. The; 
churches ‘were reminded ; of these’-teach- 
ings of their’ own -faith; 


God, therefare;, no or thodox Baptist: could: 
be. either a missionary or a. friend of mis- 
gions. . Phe: whole: was denounced.’ as! a 


and prompted. only by a. desire for money, 


| Sand: the hope ‘of fame, ‘on the part of i its’ ad-, 


i, vocates, Phe. churcnes and associations: 
‘thfoughout the state hastened’ to take this: 


t heresy. in: hand, before it had | time, to dif- | 
“The: missionary par-: 
AVG if. the’ weaker, “Was:: “unceremoniously, 


fuse itself. ab road. 


’ expelled, or,: ‘if the’ stronger, the anti- -mis~ 
_ sionary: party: withdrew and. organized 
_ themselves. anew: . In every instance ‘in 
; which it could be done, resolutions of noné, 

fellowship were passed: against all missign~ 
aries, and all who. favored them’; their. 
~ houses of worship :were éarefally: closed 


‘These measures, oft swith cease- 
2 fess industry, were not without. correspond: 
ing results. ° 


3 brought almost to an’, entire pause. Tn. 


‘MISSIONS AND ANTI “MISSIONS. 


-eriminal or unworthy . iiiotives, 


room, to speak more at large. | q 
fear that our missionary. brethren “but. too ; 


The ‘cause’ of missions: was |: 
Bers. 


‘many large portions of the. ‘etaté ‘it: had | 


the. remainder, and all the great middle . 


‘class, many ‘of whom. were eminently pious. » 
and devoted christians, but ‘capable. of be=" ; 
ba ing] led by. the dominant party,: continuéd 
. These are the’ 


with the Anti- -missionariés. 
reasons “why: the anti-mission Baptists i ‘in 
Tennessee ; now bear. a larger proportion to. 
mission Baptists than i in the: other states: 


I must here. ask permission to make 4 
ds | some: ‘remarks On, :two, collateral - subs. 


|-Jects... 
these. statements, that ‘our brethren were, a 


“The impression’ ‘may.’be ‘eft by. . 


in. my opinion, ‘impelled to action , by. 


- [Novs 


L con-.. 


fess that I do-think this ; was’ true ‘of some 


of. their: better. 


by: misrepresentations. . Respecting ‘the 


have no ‘such suspicions: 


-This is the first topic. , 


On. the’ second, I ‘could: wish, if’ I had. 
‘Eseriously 


fully. concur with our anti-missionary: | 


brethren, i in: supposing that the bible doc- ° 


trine of predestination and: election, and © 
the work of: missions, are: really irconsis- 


tent with each other} for,, while the latter 
repudiate missions. for this | reason, among 


others, the former seem. strongly. inclined . 


to explain, away. the doctrine, lest it should - 
prove a stumbling block: 1o the zeal’ and. 
: seni yity: of. ye People, 
against them; and the people werezealous-. | -w. 

_Jy warned: against the: blandishments, and:} 
-~ seductive ‘arts of-théese recreants - Anan or= | 
‘a thodoxy. and religion...’ | * al 


Tennessee need auch instruction, 


' The last question is as follows—"* Anti- : 
«| mission. Baptists. have been. annually di- qj 
Q minishing elsewhere, for: some time’; here, 
i (in Tennessee) they seem to increase, OF,” 

at least, to. maintain: their relative num 


Peis is this.? se os tht es 


informed leaders ; +,:f0T. 9 
“this. movement er ‘conceive ‘it impossible’ for them otto. | 
could, at: bést, be. nothing. less than. animes" | have known that they cartied their] points . 
pudent interference: with the. purposes. of | 
“great mass. of. the people, however, » 1. 

They. knew no’. 
| better, and acted, I have no doubt, consci-_ 


be _ scheme of, arniinianism, as .to doétrine,: j-entiously 5 fully believing that they were. 


s doing: God seryice.., 


ht etn et Oe on = % —— 


On doctrinal, as 


Se: i ee Oe F 
a 
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maintain their relative numbers. Their 
numbers, howeyer, are -very respectable, 
and they frequently have important addi- 
-tions.. 
character and circumstances of the nomi- 
ally anti- -missionaries, and hy weakness 
_ Of the missionaries. ° 

» In the first -place, when the ines were 
- drawn, many, as we have. already seen, 
really warm- -hearted and active ministers 
and people were included with the opposi- 
’ tion, and still remain in their ranks. 'Thev 
are Teally working men, who preach the 
truth, and God owns and succeeds.their la- 
bors. ’ There are also, as before intimated, 


many large portions of the state. which the 
missionaries have, for want, of ministers, . 


never yet been able to reach. In these pla- 
ces, some of which are.near‘a hundred miles 
in diameter, people who are Baptists in 
_ sentiment, and’ there are many such; .pro- 
féss.religion.. They wish:to.unite with 
_ the Baptists, but they cannot, unless they 
_ join the anti-missionaries. They of course 
join them. Thus their numbers. are in- 


creased, but evidently not relatively main- | 


tained. The missionary Baptists are. in- 
creasing much more PCa than their op- 
ponents. — . ‘ 

The weakness. of the missionary party 
‘is the second cause. ‘They. are composed 
of a host of as noble. spirits as I’ have ever 


known, and they do all they can’; but they | 
have not been ‘able to occupy the state. 


To do so they would require fifty times the 
amount of men and means: that they can 
now command. 

' This is my answer to the third i inquiry. 
I will add a few observations.. 

‘Since the recommencement of mission- 
ary -efforts in. Tennessee, the cause has 
_ been slowly but steadily * progressing. In 
~ East Tennessee, where, I ‘think, 
shave more religion, and in the. western 


district, where. they have more informa- | 


tion, greater. advancements’ have. been 
made thah in Middle ‘Tennessee. ‘The de- 
nominational state ‘Raper is now exerting 


TENNESSEE. 


“4 doubt much wiverbier anti-mission Bap- | great influence. 


Usts in Tennessee’ are increasing, ‘or do. 


This arises ‘from two. causes ; the. 


‘extraordinary success. 
cand influential churches have arisen in 


they: 
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An institution has been 
commenced, and successful efforts. are be- 
ing made to secure fifty thousand dollars 
for educational purposes. A. few young 


“nien are studying at various points, witha 


view to the ministry. Something has 
been done for the distribution of the bible, 
and td.support foreign missions, and some 
few thousand Baptist books have been dis- 
tributed. ‘The ‘Convention has been 
changéd into a General Association, with 
auxiliaries in the. two extremes of the 


state, and ten or a dozen missionaries, on an 


average have been kept constantly in the 
field, whose labors have been blessed with 
Some very strong 


prominent positions, and it is believed 
that the state can never be thrown back 
into its former darknéss. Tennessee pre- 
sents a most promising field of labor.’ The 
great impediment to the success of the 
principles. which we believe to be-. .scrip- 
tural’ and true, is the want of a sufficient 
number of well instructed, humble, and 


‘laborious ministers, devoted to their ap- 


pigpniate work. H. 


SIX QUESTIONS TO CHURCH MEMBERS RE- 
SPECTING THE PRAYER MEETING. | 

‘1. Do you believe. Christ’s promises ? 

Matt. xviii. 19, 20. ; 

,2. Is it consistent. with such belief to” 

ateaat yourselves from the prayer, meet- 


Ling? +: 


2. Can church prosperity ever be realiz- 
ed while the prayer meeting is neglected ? ” 

4, ‘May not the lifeless, divided, declin- 
ing, and worldly state of some of the 
churches. be traced to the condition of the 
prayer meeting ? 

5. Are not faithful ministers sparse 
in contemplating the present state of the. 


prayer meeting? 


6. Might we not look for a great revi- 
val of religion 1 in our churches, if all their 


members were to flock to the prayer meet - 


ing? ‘Let Uber try the mc ait 
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REMINISCENCES. 


‘The July number of the Memorial, in 
the biographical sketch of father Elisha 
Williams, presents the incidental mention 
of the Baptist Church in Sedgwick, Maine: 
of their first pastor, Rev. Daniel Merrill, 
and of the interesting services at his ordi- 
nation, and the sermon of Dr. Baldwin, on 
that important occasion. A favoring pro- 
vidence has since led us into that imme- 
diate neighborhood, and we have beén 
happy in gathering up some articles of rare 
interest and variety on these topics, which 
will instruct and gratify our readers, 

We give in the present namber, I. the 
history of the first Baptist Church in Sedg- 
wick, from Millet’s History of the Baptists 
in Maine; 2. A biographical sketch of 
father Merrill, from Gillpatrick’s funeral 
sermon; and, 3. an abridgment of Dr. 
Baldwin’s ordination sermon on the faith 
once delivered to the saints. What a 
memorial of forty years since! 


HISTORY OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, 
SEDGWICK. 


In 1793 a Congregational church of 
twenty-two members was constituted in 
Sedgwick. he same year, Rev. Daniel 
Merrill, who had been preaching two 
years as the town’s minister, and who was 
the founder of this church, was ordained 
its pastor. Under the indefatigable exer- 
tions of this zealous working man of God, 
this church prospered several years, and 
being blessed of God with several special 


and wide spreading revivals, its numerical. 


strength, at the beginning of 1805, was 
-greater than that of any other community 
of disciplesin the State. It had a total of 
one hundred. and eighty-nine members. 
A large number of these disciples, with 
Mr. Merrill their leader, renounced pedo- 
baptism, and became Baptists, and en the 
l4th of May, 1805, were regularly consti- 
tuted into achurch of Christ upon the New 
Testament platform, and Elder Merrill, 
by the same council, and on the same day, 
was recognised by ordination as the pastor. 
This singular change, as might be ex- 
pected, awakened excitement and predu- 
ced a variety of feelings and remarks in the 
community. ‘ihe Baptists rejoiced, not 
as worldly victors, but in this glorious tri- 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 


-was feared. 


the errors of the doctrine.’ 


{Nove 


umph of gospel truth over human tradi- | 
tion ;. and the Congregationalists mourned: 
the misfortune of their hitherto beloved 
Merrill, and of his church. As regards 
the causes of this change, much has been 
written, and much more has been said. 
Some supposed that it was owing to-a lax. 
discipline ; some, to the influence of Bap- 
tist preachers who were permitted to visit 
and preach among the people ; and others, 
to both these circumstances combined. 
But facts show that such suppositions were 
but ill-founded conjectures. 

There was great caution, wisdom and 
firmness maintained by Mr. Merrill in 
the discipline of that church, The first: 
signs of disease engaged his most prompt 
endeavors to effect a cure. Nor was he 
less vigilant to remove any dissatisfaction 
which he might discover in any mind as 
regarded that peculiarity of his faith, ** Be: 
do-baptism.”” ‘To ‘illustrate the attach- 
ment of Mr. Merrill to his own peculiar 
views, and the anxiety he felt for any of 
his flock who might be inquiring in a dif- 
ferent direction, we shall here introduce 
some circumstances which are regarded as 
among the preliminaries to this change. 

Mr. R. Allen, one of the first converts 
under the ministry of Mr. Merrill, ‘ never 
felt satisfied with enfant sprinkling.’ Mr. 
Merrill was informed of the dissatisfaction 

f Mr. Allen; whereupon he had several 
conversations with him, in whieh he la- 
bored earnestly to convince him of ‘its 
importance and Divine authority.’ It how- 
ever remained still to Mr. Allen an un- 
meaning and anunscriptural practice. The 
contagion, as it was viewed, began to send 
its influence over other minds. Deacon S. 
Herrick, Mr. Amos Allen and others, soon 
revealed their dissenting feelings. Mr. 
Merrill was at this time diligent to arrest 
the schismatie spirit. Yet the number. 
opposed to infant sprinkling rapidly in- 
creased, so that a separation in the church 
To prevent this, the very 
singular expedient was adopted, of so al- 
tering their Confession of Faith, as to 
make their dissenting views no valid ob- 
jection to communion. This expedient 
prevented a separation, but not inquiries 
and altereations. . 

How much influence Baptist preachers. 
may have exerted among this people, it is. 
not easy to (letermine. The members who 
dissented from pedo-baptism tell us with 
one voice ‘that the Bible firsttaught them 
Mr. Merrill 
had no predilection for Baptists.. He says 
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in his autobiography, page 2: ‘ From my 
earliest childhood to the commencement 
of my literary course, 1 had never, to my 
knowledge, seen more than one Baptist 
minister, nor heard any commend the 
peculiar tenets of the Baptists; but had 
frequently heard them spoken against with 
visible displeasure. I-early conceived and 
for a considerable time retained an opinion 
of the Baptists, not favorable to their per- 
sons, their sentiments or their practices.’ 
But as he became more acquainted with 
them he says: ‘ Their apparent piety, and 
the manifest honesty with which they ad- 
hered to their sentiments, mellowed my 
asperity.’ 
their ministers, and having strong affection 
for them, he says, ‘he desired a union 
with them, not by turning to them, but by 
their turning from their errors.’ ' He con- 
versed, he preached, he wrote, to secure 
what he desired; but, failing, he re- 
solved to write a book, to convince the 
Baptists of their errors, and to relieve hjs 
church from a. perplexing . uneasiness. 
These were important objects to be gained, 
and he determined to gain them by the 
power of scriptural evidence and argu- 
ment. 

He says: ‘I gave myself with a degree 
of decision to a careful and critical review 
of the sacred oracles of God. I contem- 
plated day and night, perused the sacred 
volume from Genesis to Revelation. I 
searched, and renewed my anxious search 
for more than two years. My pain be. 
came severe. ‘l'o my great disappoint-. 
ment and extreme regret, I was driven to 
the then very sorrowful conclusion that the 
sacred scriptures did not afford clear and 
direct evidence to support my own prac- 
tice.’ 

Now came. a peculiar trial. Several 
children were presented for Baptism. But 
Mr. Merrill reftised to perform the cere- 
mony, alleging for his reasons, ‘As God 
has refused to me the light of evidence in 
favor of this rite, | refuse to administer it.’ 
This occasioned joy to some of his church, 
but grief and dissatisfaction to others. The 
discomfit with which he had met, so dis- 
tressed him, he was induced to reveal his 
convictions and trials to his worthy deacon, 
S. Herrick, who was ready to sympathize 
with him, being himself also an inquirer 
after truth, It was resolved to spend a 
day of fasting and prayer before the Lord, 


‘that they might not renounce their prac- 


tice if it was in agreement with his truth ; 
and that they might not reject the senti- 


Being intimate with several of 


‘to Zion. 
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ments of the Baptists, provided they were 
in accordance with his will.’ The day 
passed, and says Mr. Merrill, ‘I was in 
extreme darkness—in darkness sensibly to 
be felt.’. For several months his conflict 
was severe. At length the Lord removed 
the cloud, and holy light filled his mind ; 
he saw clearly, and found peace. He 
was now a Baptist.. With zeal, with abili- 
ty, with firmness, and aided by the light 
of truth, he’ entered immediately upon a 
defence of Believer’s Baptism, as the true 
and only gospel rite. 

Trials did not end here. Opposition 
from without now lifted her dark visage. 
Great efforts were made to deprive Mr. 
Merrill of his salary as the minister of the 
town, and reject him from the pulpit of the 
town’s meeting-house, by a vote of the in- 
habitants, for the simple reason that he 
had become a Baptist. 
tion was by a large majority of votes de- 
feated, and Mr. Merrill was received as 
the town’s minister upon the Baptist plat- 
form. 

The next important business to be done 
was to change the name and character of 
the church. On the 28th of February, 
1805, after prayerfully deliberating the du-, 
ty, it was resolved to invite a council of 
Baptist ministers and churches, for the 
purposes of baptizing and embodying them 
into a Baptist church. This was done by 
the following council: Elders Pitman of 
Providence, Baldwin of Boston, Williams 
of Beverly, Case of Readfield, Snow of 
Thomaston,and Cummingsof Vinalhaven, 
besides several lay brethren. The candi- 
dates, eighty-five in number, were bap- 
tized by Baldwin and Williams, where 
was ‘much water ;’ sixty-six of them at 
one time, in forty-two minutes, and nine- 
teen others the next day, when they were 
organized into a church, and Elder Case 
gave them the right hand of fellowship. 

The church now constituted, with Mr. 
Merrill their able pastor, began to move 
forward, and in less than three months six- 


ty more of the remaining disciples were 


baptized and added to the church; and in 
about a year twenty-five more. This was 
a light in the midst of darkness, shedding 
its spiritual radiance around the path of 
those who were inquiring for the true way 
3eing the first Baptist church in 
this region, it became acentre of attraction 
to those who were Baptists in the surround- 
ing country. Many of the original mem- 
bers of the churches, First and Second 
Bluehill, Deer Isle, Brooksville, Penob- 


But here opposi- _ . 


sip REY. 
bey Second Sedgwick, and North Sedg- 
wiek, were from this church... It has 
also yielded much ministerial fruit, as 
Rev. P.. Pilsbury,, Rev.’ _N... Norton, 
Rev. Amos Allen, Rev. Michael Carle- 
ton, Rev. H. Hale.. Rev. Moses. Mer- 


rill, (sonof Rev. D. Merrill,) Rev, Thom-. 


as Merrill, and Rev. Daniel Dodge. 
Rev. Mr. Merrill:resigned the pastoral 


care in 814. The same year, Mr. Eben 


ezer Pinkham began to preach among 
them, and in 1815 received by ordination 


the pastoral charge, which he held with 


eminent usefulness till 1820. In 1816, 
one hundred and forty were added to the 
ehurch by baptism, as the fruits of a-re- 


vival. In182!, Rev. Mr. Merrill returned 


from New Hampshire, and again became 
pastor, to the joy. of the church, and in 
1822 another wonderful refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord brought into this 
fold about one hundred more. Rev. Eben- 


_ezer Mirick was pastor from 1829 to 1834, 


and some prosperity attended his aiinistry. 


An interval of about a year and ‘a half was |. ° 


now filled-by the able ministry of the late 
Rev. E. W.Garrison:. In i886, their pre- 
sent pastor, Rev. David Nutter, entered 
upon his labors with the church. Ju 1838, 
more than one hundred souls were added 
to the church, ‘as the. fruitful harvest of the 
preached gospel, by the Spirit. 
flourishing, enterprising, and able church; 
of two hundred “Ee hee : 


Bingrpia ‘Sketch of the. Rev. Daniel 


‘shy rrill. 


reser MERRILL, was: born, in: Ash nm 
ley, Mass., 18th March, 1765. In the 


thirteenth year of his age he experienced 


religion. ‘At the age of. fifteen he énlisted 
in the service of his ¢ country for three years, 


January, 1781, and was discharged ‘in Des, 
c¢ember, 1783. In Auvust, 1789, ‘he receiv- 


ed the first honors of ‘Dartmouth Univer: 
sity, and his second degree. ‘August, 1792 
His labors in the ministry he commenced 
in Sedgwick, in 1791, and .was ordained, 
September, 1793. 


As aman, he'was pie affable, and. 
kind—possesséd of good native talents, well 


_ cultivated by education. 


he was sincere; devout, consistent‘and pers: 
He was the same.at, home and | 


_ severing, 
abroad ; in his family and. in the church ; 
“yes, we believe inhis closet, and in ‘the 
-world.. 


DANIEL MERRILL 


This-is a: 


He: possessed” dn ardent: attach- 


ment to. the bite: and mas it the jnan. of” 


his counsel, andthe’ rule: of his: life. at 0 


‘As a preacher of the gospel “he. was: 
ready. . In early life he devoted himself to.” 


the work of preaching ‘Christ, ‘and never,: 


when his health would admit—which y was 


‘very generally good—was lie backward tO» 


do it. Indeed it, Seemed. to be,-and. we 
doubt not but that it ‘wag the delight of his’. 
heart to ‘hold forth the ‘word of life.” He. 
was ‘instant in season and out of. season.’” 


“Never would he leave any people | to go. 


hungry for the bread: of life, when it was. 


| in.his power to feed'them. “He was uni- 


“Nev: | : 


formly: punctual, and promptin his attend- -_ 


ance at,the place and time of his appoint- 


ments, and quite as ‘uniformly prepared to q 


fill his. place. Often would he say, when 


in compahy withhis ministering brethren, - 


and solicited by them to préach, Breth-" : 7 


ren, I will preach ‘if no-one else will.” +) 
And ‘yet, though always ready, he ‘was 

he he means - indifferent, .as. to- what he 

preached, or how he-preached.’. 

He was. definite in. his preaching. “He | 


always had some object: in: view. -To in-- 


struct, Or to’ convict. his. hearers. was his. ob- : 


ject, and to accomplish this he was always ° 4 


plain... But few. ‘preachers, jt.is believed,» 
could with gréater propriety than he, adopt’ 
the lariguage of the. apostle; ‘ Christ‘sent - 


. 


me to preach thé gospel, not with: wisdom : 7 


of‘words. | My. speech was not,: with en:! 
ticing words of man’s wisdom, but ‘with © 


démonstrationi of: the Spirit and power.” . ] 


The advantage of: human wisdoni was his, 
but it was no. part:of his objéct. to- make a” 


display: of it,in preaching: dt was‘all' made. ~ 
sp tributary to the investigation, and’ the exhi-. 
“Phat 18, all hig 


bition of divine truth, 
knowledge was used in- ‘studying the. bible," 


that he’ might’ understand ‘it,:and in ma=" | 


king it plain to others, that they. too might” 
understand it. Perspicnity ‘was. always. 
manifest’ an. hig sermons: is- arrange~ 
ment was. natural and cen His ideas dis- 


tinct—his illustrations familiar and <stri-"' | 
king—aud his: language simple, but Strong. * 


: He was pointed i in‘his preaching. With 


hits there.was no confounding of. charac; oat 


ters: which ought ‘to: be képt’ distinet=no * 


‘softening “down the’ most. appropriate lan-": 


guage for expressing the‘demerit and: the: 


} ‘doom of the wickéd—no swerving from thé 
As’ a christian, | 
of aati tits with which the earnal’ heart i is 
The distinction: between a 


truth, to keep out of sight of certain ‘points 


always at war.’ 
the: righteous and. ‘the wicked ‘he’ made’. 


broad and deep; and every aradé of char-. a 
‘acter, ‘both. pore, the: Pebtebu aay she’ 
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wicked, fie endeavored carefully to welts. 
“ate.” 
- those truths adapted: to the 'character which 
he had in'view, and charged them home 
upon. the heart’ and conscience. In‘ his 
preaching there was a good degree. of that 
pointedness, which characterized the ad- 
dress. of Nathan to Davide” Thou. art the 
man.’ a 
"Asa preacher, hew was _faitliful ‘He la- 
Bored faithfully to understand the scrip- 
tures, and but few, - probably, understood 


is believed, more faithfully exhibited their 
whole ¢ontents. .. He never ‘+ shunned to 
declare the wholé counsel of God.” 
-gardless éf what men might. think or say; 
he would always: plainly, and pointedly, 
and faithfully declare.:whatever he. found 
clearly revealed in the bible. Not only was 
- he‘faithfal in preaching. the word, but in 
watching for souls. To win them:to Christ, 
- Wa§-one great object‘of his life, and. to ef- 
fect this he spared no labor, ‘and made .no 
small sacrifice... But-for this, he would not 
. have been induced to leave’ his ' native 
“state, with’all the flattering’ prospects there 
) presented, to come into this region,—then, 
literally,. almost a waste, howling wilder- 
ness, and morally almost a barren desert. 
‘But he came... Faithfulness to the souls 
q of this people prompted ‘him to come, and 
‘some of you who hear me,.car well re- 
member with what faith ifulness. he ‘dealt 
with ‘you, .beth:in priyaté and-in public. 
He “ceased ‘not to warn every. one night 
and: day, with tears.” .... ° 
Asa preacher, | he was affectionate: Al- 
‘hough. plain, and pointed, and faithful, he 
-wasnot harsh and unfeeling.: Far from it. 


__A tender compassion for souls charactetized. 


“his. preaching. : So tender was’ his pity. for 


perishing souls—so. deep. his. anaiéty for 


‘their salvation, that he often wept freely, | 
‘when preaching the Word of life. Yes, 


“many of his. hearérs have frequently seen. 


ini bathed in tears, when addressing them 
from’ the sacred. desk, upon the momen- 
tous concerns of their souls; with an ear- 


“mestness which language» -could not fully 


express. 


He' was 2 successful preacher., I am 


fully awate that noone is prepared to es- | 
occasion. 


timate the whole’anmount of his usefulness. 
- Like all*other faithful ministers, the full 
amount of his usefulness will net be known 
‘until the judgment*day reveals it.’ But 
. stil; itis well known that he has been ex- 


: tensively useful in this region, and particu-: 
tary) in this place, the seat of his labors: 
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“From “the bible he ever sought out 


Re-. 
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“Many. wh” went to sredeGh before him, 


and many who are yet to follow him, were 
‘convicted and converted through. his in- 
strumentality, and’ through eternity will 
hail him as their spiritual, father. Yes, 
numbers can. well- remember, that at a 
certain time, which they. can never for- 
‘get, some word ‘of truth from him was 
made: quick and’ powerful,” to the con- 
yiction of their-souls—like a ** nailin a 
sure place,” it remained until Christ was 


-revealed‘in them, “ the hope of glory.”. 
* them better than ‘he did,..and' still fewer, it} 


Not only was he successful in the con- 
version of souls, but in confirming them in 
thé faith—in. building up the: church of, 
Clirist.. And particularly i in clearing away 
the unscriptural notions of infant baptism, ' 
which he once held, and which he renoun- 
eed in'1804, after a most careful, impartial, 
and prayerful examination of the sacred 
oracles, and in supporting the doctrine of 
believers’ baptism, which he embraced, 
‘and so ably defended. ‘» His, writings al- 
ready published are ‘sonanaera btn and have 
contributed much to his usefulness. 

After lingering for a number of months 
under bodily indisposition, which he sus- 
tained with great con)posure and resigna-_ 
tion to’ the divine will, he fell asleep | in 


Ose, June : 3d,.1833. 


Dr. Baldtvin’s Ordination Sérmon. 


Edrnestly contend for the faith once deliv oes to the 
: saints.— Jude 3. 


By the faith once delivered to’the saints 
we are undoubtedly to-understand the en- 
tire system of christianity, as taught by 


Christ and his apostles, and enforced by 
‘their example. 


If the exhortation in the 
text be applicable to christians in géneral, 
itis specially so to the, ministers of Christ, 
who.are set for the defence of the gospel. 
It’ will be allowed that public teachers 
have great influence in forming the senti- 
ments and practice of their hearers. Hence 
their lips: should’ preserve knowledge, so : 
that the people may not be misled, who 
seek the: law at their mouths. If these ob- 
servations are’ just, the sentiments natu- 
‘rally suggested by the passage first read . 
-will not appear inapplicable to the present 
‘We shall therefore consider the 
language of the. text, as snecially addres- 
sed'to every minister of Christ, exhorting 
him earnestly to:contend. for the Saath once 
delivered to the saints. 
In order more fully. to elucidate the sub- 
ject, we shall attempt, 


‘ 
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First, Briefly to consider some of the 
leading sentiments included in this faith. 

Secondly, Show in what way the minis- 
ters of Christ ought to contend for it. And, 

Thirdly, We shall offer some arguments 
in support of the duty. | 

Conformably to this arrangement, we 
proceed to consider some of the leading 
sentiments of the faith mentioned in the 
text. 

1. The exhibition of Jesus Christ as the 
true Messiah evidently forms a principal 
branch of apostolic preaching. , Indeed 
this may be considered as the chief corner 
stone in the christian system; as the very 
foundation of the New Testament dispen- 
sation. 

The first preaching after the ascension 
of Christ was on the day of Pentecost. 
The grand theme of this discourse was a 
crucified, risen Saviour. Peter, aiter 

proving that David in the i6th Psalm 
spake prophetically of Christ, adds, There- 
fore let all the house of Israel know assured- 
ly, that God hath made that same Jesus, 
whom ye have crucified, both Lorp anp 
Curist. He bore the same decided testi- 
mony to the Jewish rulers, when examin- 
ed concerning the man who had been 
healed at the gate of the temple. He de- 
clared that this miracle had been wrought 
by the power of Jesus, whom they had 
crucified; and that he was the HeLY AND 
gust OnrE, whom,.they had denied; yea, 
moreover, that he whom they had killed 
was the very Princs or Lire. 

When: the disciples were all scattered 
abroad on account of the persecution of 
Stephen, Philip went down to. Samaria 
and preached Christ to them. This chap- 
ter also furnishes us with another sermon 
from this same preacher, delivered to a 
small company in a chariot. His text 
was taken from Isaiah liii. 7, 8. ‘* He was 
led as a sheep to the slaughter, and like a 
lamb before his shearer, so he opened not 
his mouth.” 'Phis text was proposed by 
the Ethiopian eunuch, who wished to be 
informed whether the prophet spake this 
of himself or of some other man? ‘+ And 
Philip opened his mouth, and began at 
the same scripture, and preached unio him 
JEsus.” 

It will be remembered, that when. Je- 
sus met Saul in his way to Damascus, 
there was alight above the brightness of 
the sun, which not only brought him to 
the ground, but entirely overpowered the 
organs of sight; so that he could -not find 
the way to the-city without being led by 
the hand. i 
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Ananias, directed by a vision, entered the 
house, and, putting his hands upon him, 
thus addressed him: ‘* Brother Saul, the 
Lord, (even Jesus, that appeared unto 
thee in the way as thou camest) hath sent 


| me, that thou mightest receive thy sight, 
‘and be filled with the Holy 


Ghost’”’—and 
he received sight forthwith, and arose and 
was baptized. Had Festus been there, I 
am aware he would have cried out as up- 
on another occasion, “ Paul, thou art be- 
side thyself!””. What, determined to be 
baptized before you take any refreshment 
for your body, when you have neither ate 
nor drank for three days! surely mercy 
is before sacrifice! But may we not sup- 
pose Paul to have answered with the same 
magnanimity as on a later occasion, Jam 
mot mad, most noble Festus ; but'esteem it 
my immediate indispensable duty, to tes- 
tify my love to that blessed Saviour whom 


Ihave been so Jong opposing and perse-: 


culing. Itis now my meat and drink to 
do his will. 

‘Having thus openly professed himself a 
disciple of Jesus, we are told, straightway 
he preached Christ in the synagogues, 
that he is the Son of God. Remark, my 
brethren, the subject matter of his preach- 
ing. It was Christ the divine Saviour, 
Christ the Son of God; maintaining his 
proper Deity, that he. was the true God 
and ciernal life. 'That this doctrine met 
with opposition will not be denied; but it 
is added, that Saul ‘* inereased the more 
in strength, and confounded the Jews which 
dwelt at Damascus, proving that this is 
very Christ.” Acts ix,. 17-22. 

These instances are sufficient to show, 
that exhibiting Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God and Saviour of the world, was.alead- 
ing.and important article in the faith once 
delivered to the saints. 

‘Preach, my brethren, what we may, if 
the character of Jesus Christ as a Divine 
Saviour is left out, our hearers have a right 
to complain as a pious woman once did, 
Ye have taken away my Lord, and, I know 
not where ye have laid him. : 

A sermon, as a mere piece of composi- 


tion, may display much taste, and may be ~ 


enriched, and even loaded with all ‘'the 
lumber of a learned world ;”’ yet if Christ 
be left out, the main thing will be want- 
ing. There will be nothing to satisfy a 
hungry immortal soul. Christ, in all the 
glory of his character, must be lifted up, 


as Moses lifted up the brazen serpent in 4 
the wilderness, or all our preaching will | 


be in vain; nay, worse than in vain; for 
9 9 


it will only tend to deceive and harden: 
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‘those who are looking to us for instruction. 
How awful the account, which the un- 

faithful minister will have to render up at 
the last day! 

But are the dispositions of men so friend- 
ly to the gospel, that nothing more is ne- 
cessary to their becoming real Christians, 
than to hold up Christ tothem? Alas! it 
must be acknowledged, that vast numbers 
still remain in unbelief, who nevertheless 
sit under a faithful dispensation of the 
gospel. 

This brings us to notice 

2. That the gospel must not only be 
faithfully preached, but, in order to its be- 
coming effectual, it must be accompanied 
with the Holy Ghost sent down from hea- 
ven. The necessity of the influence of 
the Holy Spirit to convert the sinner, is 
therefore to be considered as a part of the 

Faith once delivered to the samts. For the 
conversion of the sinner never: was, nor 
ever will be effected by any other means. 

The elequence of a Cicere,-or the fire of 
a Demosthenes, though they may affect 
ihe passions, can never change the heart. 

{tis not by human might nor power, but by 
my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts. Lech. 
iv.6. The fact is, the hearts of the sons of 
men are fully set in them to do evil. To this 
they are wise, but to do good they have no 
understanding. 

Nothing renders divine influence neces- 
sary to the conversion of a sinner, but the 
fixed opposition of. his heart. The gos- 
pel carries ample evidence with it, to sup- 
port its divine originality. Nor is there 
any want of capacity in the sinner either 
to understand or to receive it. The dif- 
ficulty lies wholly in the moral taste of 
his heart. This perverse taste is what 
blinds the understanding, renders the will 
obstinate, and leads all the affections of 
the soul after sinful and forbidden objects. 
Until this disordered taste is rectified, men 
have no relish for the truth. ‘This is fully 
expressed in the following solemn decla- 
ration made by Christ himself. “This 
is the condemnation. that light is come 
into the world, and men loved darkness ra- 
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ther than light, because their deeds were | 


evil.” John iii. 19. 
and relished the darkness of sin and sinful 
pleasures, better than the light of holinéss 
and.salvation. “Knowing the entire infiu- 
ence of this perverse temper, Jesus said, 

Ye will not come to me that ye might have 
life. John v. 40. 

But it may be asked, Can blame be 
fairly attached to the sinner’s character for 


That is, they loved | 


lS oot ""+- +>+>’—>#— 
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not believing the gospel, if we admit that 
divine influence is necessary to bring him 
to believe? If heis not to blame, we ought 
to become his advocates, and endeavor to 
have him honorably acquitted. But in 
order to determine this point correctly, let 
us keep in mind the statement made 
above, 1. e. that nothing renders divine in- 
fluence necessary but the perverseness of 
the heart. And are men not to blame for 
the wickedness of their hearts? If they 
are not, they are not to blame.for any 
thing: for ail the sins they were ever guil- 
ty of proceeded from this source. ‘Out 
of the heart proceed evil thoughts, mur- 
ders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false 
witness, blasphemies.” Matt. xv. 19. Let 
this fountain be cieansed, and the streams 
vill become pure. 

The want of light in the understanding 
is never imputed as a crime, where it does 
not arise from the blindness of the heart’ 
Eph. iv. &. A man whose intellectual 
powers bear no proportion to a Newton’s,. 
can never be blamed for net comprehend- 
ing the laws of nature, and the various 
properties of matter, to the same extent as 
Newton did; but it is easy, to see, that he 
is equally blaniéable for rot loving God 
with all “he faculties. he possesses, as a 
Newton, or even an angel would be for 
not loving him with all theirs. 

If in order to invalidate this reasoning, 
and to form an excuse for remaining im- 
penitent, it should be urged, that Christ 
has said, IVo man can come to me, except 
the Father who sent me draw him; I reply, 
Coming to Christ is believing on him; 
and if men cannot believe en him: there 
must be some réason why they cannot. 
If the difficulty arises from natural or in- 
tellectual inability, or from the want of 
sufficient evidence of Christ’s true char- 
acter, it will remove the blame entirely 
from the sinner. If this were really the 
case, it would be only necessary to exhibit 
light to the mind, and increase the evi- 
dence of truth to a degree proper to pro- 
duce conviction, and the change would be 
effected. But so long as the heart retains 
its enmity to God, its love-of darkness and 
hatred of light, it cannot come to: Christ. 
It must be allowed that our Lord had the 
most perfect, knowledge of the human 
heart: He saw all the latent springs of 
depravity in the soul, which rendered all 
its faculties completely opposed to his holy 
character. From this opposition of the 
heart to. the holy nature of the gospel, and 
from this alone, .arises .all that inability 
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_ mentioned in the above passage, and which 


sinners plead as an exctise for not embra-: 
No reason has ever yet. 


cing the Saviour. 
been discovered why sinners ‘cannot come 
to Christ, only because they will not.’ 

It is one branch of the office work bf the 
Holy Spirit therefore to remove -this op- 
position, and make men willing to be saved 
by grace alone. 


power.”’ Psal. When .meén are 
made willing to be aed upon ‘the plan of 
pure mercy, there is then little difficulty: 
remaining. It is only under the powerful 
operations’ of the Spirit of God that. sinners 
are made willing to relinquish their own 
righteousness, to drop their weapons of re- 
bellion, and make the- marcy of God: their, 
final refuge. | 

~ Noris ‘it any more difficult now to love 
God, than it was before to hate him. » The 


_ divine character appears so infinitely love-" 


ly to the renewed soul, that it’cannot help 
loving it. That Saviour, whe but a little 
time since appeared like a root out of a 
dry ground, , without form or comeliness, 
‘now appears altogether lovely, and the 
chief among ten thousand., The heart 1s 
sweetly: drawn to Christ ; and yet it flies 
to him willingly, as if it were not drawn. 
» Wesce the gospel’produceth different effects 


upon some, from what it does upon others.’ 


There must be a causé.- It is an estab- 
lished principle, that every effect: has a 
cause, and that cause must be. sufficient 
to produce it. An inadequate cduse ean 
never be the trué oné.’ The cause: why 
one sinner repents and believes.the ‘gos+ 


pel rather than another, .must either be” 


from himself, or ftom some’ power. which 
acts upon him. .Tf-the former,.it will ap- 
_ pear either that he had more power thar 

.the sinner who stil} remains in unbelief, 
or that he was rot so unwilling'to believe 
In either*case all boasting i is mot excluded. 
At least he may alr a little modestly.as 
the Pharisee did, who ‘thanked God that 
he was not like other mer.” » 


Another branch of the office “work: of 
the: ou is to lead: the saints: into irith.:} 


When Christ was about toleave his disci- 
ples, he said, *[ will pray. the Rather,, 


und he shall give you another comforter, | 


that he may abide with you for ever ; even’ 


. the Spirit of truti, whom the. world, can-- 


not receive, because it seeth “him. not, 


neither knoweth him ; but ye knew him;-: 


for he dwelleth with you, and. shall be in 
you.” And, ‘When: he, the Spirit of 
truth,-is come, "he will guide, you: inio all 
truth.” ‘John xiv. 16, 17, and xvi far! 
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lieving people: . 


Hence. it is said; * thy: 
people shall be Seated in the day.of thy: 


‘true. 


oben y the: ee 
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This was by no means one of thie least. 
blessings which Christ, promised to: his be- 
For without ‘the teach- 
ings of the Holy Spirit we are always lia- 


ble to rum‘into error.’ ‘ ‘The natural man,” 
‘however: learned: and’ wise, ** receiveth not 


the things of the Spirit of God; for they 


-are foolishness unto him: weitnee can ‘he 
‘know. them, ‘because they are spiritually. 


discerned.’ . Jt. is’ also, evident, that in: 


forming. their. systems of. religion,’ some __ 
‘good’ men, under the influence of cériain. 


prejudices, are led by. their own. fancies, 
rather than by the Spirit of:God." It, can- 


not -be supposed that -the, ‘Holy’ Spirit. 
‘should Jead one. good man: ‘one way, and 


another directly opposite. ‘Therefore, the 
conclusion is plain, that where good men 
differ,.one of them must always be in the: 
wrong. As, for: instance: If the. docirine — 
of sovereign, discriminating grace: be true, 
i, e..that God will have mercy on.whom he 
will have: mercy, and whom he, will he hard- 
eneth ; Rom.-ix. 18, its’ ‘opposite cannot be. 
ale our -salvation be all-of.. grace, 
Eph. ii! :8, then it cannot be of works, 
Saiken, in. whole: nor in part. Grace is: — 
not a principle inherent.in man, -but a fa--: . 
vor freely bestowed -upon;him.:: If it be 
true, that God hath chosenus in hin, (i. €.in 
Christ) before the foundation of the world, 
that we. SHOULD. BEY HOUY..and. without 
blaine: before. him in love ; then, the Holy ~ 
Spirit does not teach -us, . that we are.cho- °; 
sen at the time ofour, conversien, and then 
because we ure already miade-holy. Ifwe' ” 


‘ have obtained an inheritance in Christ, by. 


being predestinated according to the pur- 
pose of Him who worketh: alk things, afler 
the: counsel of his own will.; Eph. ly 45:14. a 
then it ‘ig not troe, that’ we obtained this a 
inheritance by any act:of our own, nor for» 
any other reason than because, we were 
predestinated: to it. If itsbe true, that 


‘the saints are’ Kept. by the, power of God, 


through faith’ unto ‘Salvation ; 1:Pet. i.:5. 


then it is. nota dictaté. of the Holy Spirit, 
‘that they: can fall away and miss: of salva- '« 


tion. . If it be true,. that.all who love Christ. * 
will, keep his commandments, then it,follaws, « 
that the doctrine of the saints’ perseverance " 
is nota licentious doctrine. 
influenced to keep” Christ’s commands: + 
from .any.other principle than, love, our’ 
obedience would not be acceptable. », We 


‘add.oncé mores if it be true. that all. who: | 


obey the: gospel have faith ; : but that ‘wn- - ‘ 
reasonable. and: wicked. men, have not Jaith 3 * 
1. Thess. iii. 2'-then it undeniably follows, “ah 
that unreasonable’ and wicked: men.do: not’ 
And if such’ as aah not 


For were. we 
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the gospel of our Loid Jesus Chirist ‘shall 
- be punished with everlasting destruction.from 


the presence of the Lord, and Siom the glory |. 
of his power, i. £, 8, 9, then ‘it follows. of: 


necessity, that ‘all men will not be saved 
in the day of the Lord Jesus. 


_ Believing: these things tobe Spal! 
to the: analogy of faith, the faith once deliv- | 
‘ered to the saints, we feel. justified in‘ con- |: 


tending earnestly’ for, and Sueno to 
support them. 
ob proceed to réiriark). 
“'That-the faith once delivered t tb “ha 


spina. when embraced under the influence 


of the Spirit, i is always: Bradnon ye. of ‘holy 
ebedience.’ 
The first visible act of obedience pro- 


duced by the’ faith mentioned in our text in: 


the apostolic age, was an open’ profession 
of. Christ. “On the day: of Pentecost,: they 
that gladly, received his word were baptized. 


When. the Samaritans. believed . Philip: 
preaching the’ thing's concerning the king-. 


dom of God, and: the name. of Jesus Christ, 
they were baptized, both men and women. 
Crispus, ; the: chief ruler of. the synagogue, 
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believed. on. the. Lord, with: all. his house. ' 


And many of the Corinthians: hearing, be- 


lieved, and .were baptized. This was con-: 


- fessing Christ before men’; while’ such ‘as 
_ “concealed: their faith were’ considered as 
-being..ashamed of him. Such as are 
ashamed to,own him in his institutions, he 
threatens. to. disown when he comes in the’ 


glory of his Father, and: of his holy an-- 


p erie 


~ closely connected, that, they seem ‘to, be 
-mentioned: in ‘the’ same breath, «Go ye, 
/ therefore, said the'risen Jesus; teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them: He’ that belreveth, 
and is baptized, ‘shall be saved. “Hence 

: those who. contend for the. faith. as it was 


once delivered : to the “saints, will not de-. 


part from the primitive » institution in‘the 
smallest degree, nor give: up. this part’ of 
apostolic practice.’ ‘Did the. ‘primitive 

christians think that they had done all that 


‘was required when. they were baptized.2 - 


No verily. But they continied steadfastly 
“in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and 


in: breakin» of bread and m prayerss They | 
. were’ careful to,add to their faith virtue, 


knowledge; temperance, patience, . broth-. 
erly kindness, and-charity. “Those whom 
Christ: called’ to contend ‘for the faith, 
were careful. to. teach their. converts: to..ob- 
serve all things whatsoever he hdd:command- 
-ed'them. \n all their’ preaching, and. in 


call their epistles, eee shonstanlye tee 


Believing and big: ‘baptized, giand® a 


“séason. of merciful visitation. 
‘and thousands are“aSking thé way’ to Zion, 
‘with their faces. thitherward. ‘How im- 
portant at sucha season, ‘that they should _ 
be taught the way of the Lord: perfectl os: 
They will not-be likely. to. grow wn’.grace, 
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‘stich as had believed through grace, to be 


careful to maintain good works. - 


Having thus described some of the lead- 


of discourse,. which was’ to show in what 


way the ininisters‘of Christ ought to:con- 


tend, for this faith. 3°: 


Ministers ought:not: ‘only: to amtandt “ie 7 


ing ideas contained ‘in the faith mentioned. 
in our text, I proceed'to the. seconp head 


ihe truth in their public discourses, but to: 


“add the’ full weight of their: ‘practice . and 
example,” and: by their pens. - 9". 

We proceed briefly in the HIRD, and. 
ast place, to oflersome betray in bi 
Pott of the duty.” 


Our first’ argument arises from the. na- 


use and excellency of truths. 0 a 

‘A ‘second argument.may be’ drawn “in 
favor’ of the-duty from the different effects. 
-produced by truth-and error... 5 


We argue, thirdly, “in favor of PN 4 | 


sideration of the divine glory: 


“A fourth argument, and which’ ‘appears 
‘of great weight-to the speaker, arises from: 
the, particular state. of religion at,this. time. 


Tt’is. a day of God's’ power : an. “unusual 


ing Jor the ‘faith: of the gospel, from a con ; 


“Thousands - i 


and in the knowledge of God owt Saviour, 
unless fed with the: sincere milk of the word, 


infusing the poison,of error. 6600 


The ‘doctrine of sovereign’. (Brace “ig ‘ake : 
sailed: from. every. quarters 
“are antipodes in’ other ‘respects, as cheer- | 
fully agree in this opposition as Pilate and. °° 
“They. . 
‘seem determined; if God. will. not allow | 

them the sovereign, right lo’ dispose o Us ae 
selves as they: please; £0! ere tails ‘a 


Herod did in’ érucifying « Christ. 


# Reeten fom his had he batatice: ae he rod} 
-Rejudge his: justice ;, be the god of God !?2" 


Some appear to’be so infamafed: with the. 


proud, thoughts’ of having their. salvation 


“While 'the faithful nvinisters of Christ are. © 
‘endeavoring to disseminate :the pure gos- 
“pel, there ‘are. not waiting: those’ wae are vat iy 9 


“Many: who. . 


= 


in their owr hands, that it’would.séem ‘as’ 


if they:had ‘concluded, that if'God would 
only be so. good ‘ ‘as to. let: theta alone, and” ° 
“not elect. them ‘before’ they’ believe, ° eg 
should haye no, doubt of being saved. 30; 
Others there are who deny the. Suprema 5 
‘Deity of Jesus Christ, and refusé-to honor 
. we de Son as: they. profess: to honer the eer 
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If they are right, my brethren, we are 
wrong. If they render suitable honors to 
the Saviour of the world, it is evident we 
give him more than is his due. _We cer- 
tainly adore him in a higher sense than 
they do. Several other important senti- 
ments stand in close connexion with this; 
such as, the atonement of Christ, the work 
of the Holy Spirit, the necessity of a 
change of heart, &c. No person of dis- 
cernment, who has ever attended on the 
preaching of Arians and Socinians, but 
must have observed a great difference be- 
tween them and us on these points. . How 
extremely guarded and cautious are they 
when speaking of Jesus Christ, lest they 
should drop a word that might be con- 
strued into an ac knowledgment of his Su- 
preme Deity!) Whilst we. my brethren, 
pour forth our souls in undissem bled praise 
to him that loved us and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood. Rev. i. 5. To 
him who bears the government of the uni- 
verse upon his shoulder; whose name, 
whether of Emanuel, Jesus or Saviour, 
is to us indeed wonderful; and whom we 
adore as Counsellor, the Moghty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace: 

There are others whom we love in the 
truth, and esteem as our brethren in Christ. 
With many of them. we see eye to eye in 
all the great leading doctrines of the gos- 
pel; but we are prevented. carrying our 
christian love into general practice, from 
our disagreement in one of the positive in- 
sututions of Christ. This institution, in 
our belief, has a prior claim of all others 
upon the obedience of every convert; and 
is by the example of the apostolic church 
made a pre-requisite to consmunion at the 
Lord’s table. 

It gives us real pain in being obliged to 
‘ contend with such as we esteem good men, 
in this important point. But believing as 
we do, and supported as we are by the 
plainest construction of the sacred scrip- 
tures, (many of themselves being judges,) 
can they justly blame us? We think 
they cannot. 

Tf we love our brethren in the truth, and 
for the truth’s sake which dwelleth in then, 
then the more. they possess of truth and 
ihe less of error, the more pure will our 
affection be.. 


*Isa.ix.6 The Hebrew words =» “syn, 


are, by several good critics, rendered Pazer 
cternitatis. What more exalted idea can we 
possibly form of our glorious Saviour, than to 
view him, not only as eternal, but the very 
Father of eternity? - 
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A Discourse delivered at the dedication of 
ithe new church edifice of the Baptist 
Church and Society in Warren, R. I., 
May 8th, 1845, by Josiah P. Tustin, 
Pastor: Providence, H. H. Brown.— 
Together with A Supplement, contain- 
ing the History of Warren from the ear- 
liest times, with particular notices of Mas- 
sasoit and his family; by G. M. Fes- 


senden. ° 


To enable our readers to enjoy this small, 
but exceedingly interesting volume as we 
have done, we must aid their conception 
by taking them along with us in the verd- 
ant month of May, to visit the quiet, un- 
g, but really thriving and pleas- 
ant town of Warren. Entering it by 
the main avenue from the east, the ob- 
ject of most commanding interest which 
first strikes the eye, and rivets the regards, 
is a massive gothic stone edifice, with its 
colossal tower of moderate elevation.— 
Hark! its bell sends forth an enlivening 
peal; the town is all astir, and happy 
groups from every direction are seen wend- 
ing their way to this new church! Come, 
let us enter its arched portals: the varied 
hues of light falling through its stained glass 
windows, as you tread itslong drawn aisles, 
and gaze on its simple, but beautifully 
chaste adornments, are adapted to inspire 
the beholder with appropriate religious 
awe. 


pretending 


This is an important day,—a solemn 
hour to the whole community. The ven- 
erable few who remember the former 
house, where their fathers worshipped, and 
compare it with this ampler and more 
imposing structure, experience mingled 
emotions of tender, sacred ‘memories, and 
clustering hopes; while the younger and 
more active, whose nascent joys are filled 
in view of the successful accomplishment 
of their generous toils and sacrifices, re- 
joice aloud as now they come to give their 


| offering to Him, in whose honor, and for 
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the convenient accommodation of whose 
worshippers, the goodly structure has been 
reared.* 

After appropriate religious devotement 
of the edifice to the Almighty, and after 
sweet hymns of praise to Him who loved 
and ransomed us, the youthful, energetic 
pastor, whose enterprise and efforts have 
so largely contributed to this auspicious 
undertaking, rises with peculiar emotions 
to address the hushed, expectant throng. 
He will not degrade so noble an opportu- 
nity, merely to cater to the perverted rel- 
ish for what is topical and transient. A 


* We have been often requested to furnish in 
the Memorial more minute specifications of the 
church edifices of most approved construction, 
which we have occasion to mention, their cost, 
&e. &e. 


borrow the following. 


From the appendix of this book we 


The present church edifice is erected partly on 
the ground occupied by the two former houses 
of worship, and partly on ground south of that 
location, including the land on which the original 
parsonage and college building stood. Its dimen- 
sions are the following: the length of the body 
of the house is 84 feet, the width 70 feet, and in 
height 34 feet from the arenas to the outside 
cornice: in front is a tower 23 feet square, 86 
feet high, surmounted with a se el ment, rising 
& feet, and projecting out one foot. The side 
and end walls of the main building are sur- 
mounted by battlements of the same order with 
the tower, rising about six feet from the roof. 

The walls of the building are constructed of 
dark brown and gray stone, laid in horizontal 
courses, technically called the ‘Scotch coursed 
rubble,” the conrses. varying from twelve ‘to 
eighieen inches in height, but each course car- 
ried uniformly round the whole building. 

The thickness of the tower walls at the foun- 
dation is 7 feet, bronght in at the surface of the 
ground to 3 feet, while at the upper extremity 
they are reduced to 20 inches. ‘Uhe thickness 
of the main walls is 5 feet at the accinaieege 
brought in nt the surface of the ground to 2 1-2 
feet, “auld from the audience room flodr to the 
top, the walls are uniformly two feet thick. 

The style of the edifice is the medium gothic, 
exhibiting the outlines of that order, but with- 
out the various forms of tracery and carved work 
which render that order of architecture so gor- 
geous and expensive. There are fourteen arch- 
ed windows in the main. building, each 24 feet 
high, five in each side, and two in each end. 
There are also five arched windows in the tow- 
er, two in the basement, and three in the organ 
room, the one in front being very large. The 
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worthier impulse kas guided him, and he 
enunciates the noble theme, ‘*Onr Is 
your Master, EVEN CHRIS¥; AND ALL 
YE ARE BRETHREN.” 

We may not linger on the few para- 
graphs of neat and appropriate introduc- 
tion, but proceed at once to the annuncia- 
tion of the particular object of the discourse, 
in the following words : 


While the history -of this church and 
town partakes of much that is common to 
the general. characteristics of New En- 
olaud, it is more signally distinguished by 
the history of peculiar principles, i in which 


windows are filled with stained glass, of a va- 
riety of colors, interspersed with borders and 
intermediate Courses of white ground glass. 
The effect of this glass is to throw a soft reli- 
gious light over the whole interior, which, com- 
bining with the dark colors of the wood work, 
and the long drawn aisles, is very solemn and 
impressive. The pulpitis of a very peculiar 
construction, its floor being on a level with the 
tops of the pews, open at the sides, the speak- 
ing desk of a,reduced size, the platform of the 
pulpit appropriately furnished with carpet, and 
with a sofa and chairs made of black walnut, and 
finished with crimson velvet. The pulpit is 
lighted by lamps placed on heavy bronzed stand- 
ards; The house is lighted by four large bronzed 
chandehers, each having cig ht ses fied On the 
floor of the audience room are one hundred and 
forty-six pews arranged in three double rows 
with four aisles, two side and two medial: th 12 
pews are finished in combed oak, and capped 
with black walnut railings, all the pews: being 
uniformly finished, and cushioned with crimson 
moreen.’ There are also open seats on the side 
aisles, against the wails. . There is a. gallery 
across the building, over the vestibule, the organ 
room being in thet tower, on a level with the gal- 
lery. 

In the basement story is a lecture room capa- 
ble of accommodating five hundred people; a 
committee room; a large, unfinished lumber 
room, and the pastor’s study, connecting by a 
flight of stairs with the pulpit above. The house 
is warmed by two large furnaces of the most ap- 
proved construction; while venrilaters are so 
constructed as to keep the sir in the house at all 
times pure, and the temperature equally com- 
fortable. .The lot.on which the Biklatag stands 
is about 145 feet square, inclosed by a cast iron 
fence of oraamental picket work, surmounting a 
base wall of dressed granite. The front and 
sides of the lot are ornamented with elm trees, 
some of which have been growing. tor many 
years. 

The whole expense involved in the erection 
of this building is about $18,000. 
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: our ott ‘existence Gipteaten) and: hil 


“which we ‘have « always, béen: ‘identified. 
To trace-the: history of these peculiar, prin- 


ciples, ‘and the events.with ‘which ‘they. 


were connécted, is therefore the particular 
object. of: the parecnt discourse. tare tg! 


Daur Bistorigall ye may be reduced to 
three: pes 


ks AA of Conscience i in Religions con 
, COINS rs ; 


The. Bea Nald le of: ne “Chtisticin' 
is baptized, shall be saved.’. 


spired, apostles: obseryed the: same princi- 
‘ples,: in the, same’ order.” 
|. regarded’ baptism as the. outward: act. of 
jnternal faith 5 “ the test-oath and nat-_ 
Y \uralization: act, ‘by which ‘a ‘stranger and 
| alien declared his: allegiance’ to Christ his © 
| King, and. bécame..a’ naturalized citizen’ 
| of the visible. ‘church. 
‘Paul declares’ it,-as the act of a’ soldier — 
who ‘has put on, the: regimentals’ of the © 
}army, into which he has ‘been: sworn: or - 
as the act:of a.servant'assuming the livery | 


-Church,.and its report évistence ire 
«ciwil government... Draken 


Be The admission of onli) ‘ic persons into: 


the. Church. as. profess experimental 
~ Christian: faith by: the’ ordinance: of 
» Baptism, in the fom of, Immersion. 


Tt is: not: the history: of: a sect, ‘or rates 


Miseatones of a namé that we'are, in quest 
‘of so'much: asthe history of principles.’ It 
‘should. be a matter of .stnall: concern. to 
‘any. of us,-as to, the.anliquity ofourdenom-, 
inational appellatives which i in the casé 


of almost, every. persuasion .of christians, 
-have-not’ been-of. ther own ‘sélection; ‘but:| 


‘most ‘frequently bestowed on ‘them in a 


way. of reproach, by those who were their. 


enemies: Such’ was’ the: ease with: the 


Puritans; “whose: ‘name -was applied. in. 


--contempt to’a class. of men of whom, the 
“world. was not worthy. ;—of the Methodists, 
“whose zealous: piety -provoked: the inven- 


tion of a tert: ‘by which the operations of | 


- religion-on the passions; sHould be rerder- 


ed opprobrious. to the formak-worldling or'| 
the proud: ‘hypocrite s—of the Quakers, : 


whose’ modest piety::was .chatged upon 
them as avmark of servile fear;——and of 
‘the Baplists, whose primitive ordinance 
has characterized them with a name they 
‘never preferred.or selected, but which they. 
sare yet perfeetly willing to’ bear. — 


lieved by» as’ to" he. identical with the faith 
and :practice of the: primitive christians. 


- Thengh. ‘they. dare not summed. up.in’ sé - 


many terms in the: Janzuage .of the text, 
) they are implied and imbodied ‘in ‘those 
words of our Saviour,:‘*One is your Mas- 


ter even’ Christ: and all ye’are brethren,;”” 
words which are an Ait gies motto for. 


a a:Baptist chureh. 
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thoritn iy to. enjoin it: 


conscience.” 


Waptism into death: 


“Nov. 


“phere. eer: ae no peaks avithout au" 


man, and. the only Lord of the: human 


baptism.» 


of -obedience 3 


of thé.master,. whom.he has bound him- 
self to serve: ‘For as many, of you as 


its significance and its binding obligation. 


‘It'was..a ‘solemn act. of burial ‘in ‘water, 
by which a- man declared his belief of the — 
burial and resurrection of Christ; hisown — 
Adeadness to. the world, and ‘his rising again 
‘to newness of life. ) 
so many of us as were baptized, into Jesus 


“Know ye not, that 


Christ, were baptized ‘into his death? 


‘Therefore ‘we are buried with him by . 
that’ like .as’ Christ. 
was rdised.from ‘the dead by the glory of - 
the. Father, even -weé also should * walk in | 
For if: we have been - 
planted together in the ‘likeness of his: 
death, we shall be: also:in the: likeness of .. 
‘his Tesurreetion,” ite gt RO ine “a 
* The: distinguishing ‘principles to whieh. 1: 


fe have “adverted, as characterizing. this. g 
éburch 3 in its origin and formation, are be- 


newn ess of. life. 


cm Cs is a face’ garevany: khown, that many 


In the earlier : settlements’ of this. 


who. left. their fatherland, brought with 


them the'seeds of Baptist ‘principles, and” 
-) their ministers and merhbers laid the foun- . 


-and the doctrines. of : 
‘religion, to have any: influence, must rest 
on authority of the; highest.order 3. and the 
religion that, is.frem God, has such ‘au- . 
| thority.: - Jesus Chiist proclaimed himself 
'|.as: the: only, Médiator® between ‘God ‘and — 
‘Phe: priticiples: which F; desiaa to” il- | 


“Thus. the ‘apostle. 


When his disciples professed . 
- his: naine, they, declared. their. allegiance A 
} to him, and their internal faith; by public — 
This was the order -in which 
‘Christ himself connected “the: conditions 
—!':He that believeth, sand: 
And his in- » 


“They, always — 


a > i 


have been baptized into, Christ, have. put 
on Christ.” . Nay, the very methdd ‘by - 
which baptism was administered, declared | 


‘ati the Baptist churches in this’ country de- 
rived their origin ‘from the Baptist church- 
es in Wales, a country. which has always 
_been a: nursery for their’ peculiar princi- ~ 
ples. . 
‘country, multitudes of Welsh’ emigrants, .. 


pope as the true christian bishop, and the 


no confidence in the doctrine of a regular 
“and ‘literal apostolic succession,. even if it 


_ ever, which is utterly Fiteeabia. whether 
. viewed in the light of historical evidence, 


.and is now abandoned by the most candid 


ing little connexion with the mere religious 
_ nishes‘of our paternal name. 


_protecting legions were withdrawn from: 


' England, became greatly changed. Wave 


hordes, were'the Angles, a valiant race Br 
‘Germanic origin from the valleys of the 
Elbe, who, rapidly combining with the 


strong f atures of their own character, = 
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dation of many Baptist churches in New- gave their name to the pfingibal part of 
England, and- especially in the -middle the island, which thencetorward has borne 


states. the name of Angland, and in modern times 


It is not pretendéd, and it is , distinetly its present name of England, 
disclaimed, that our churches in this coun- 
try lay claim to any literal or lineal order After a brief exposition of the éxpleita 
of succession from the apostles. If literal.| of Austin in subduing other portions of the 
succession were worth any thing, we have | British Isles to the supremiacy of Rome, 
eh Baptists, a much clearer and a much ‘this discourse. thus sesidiei his attempt 

eaner pedigree than those advocates for 
prelacy who trace their ministry through |. UPO? the ancient Welsh. , 
the turbid channel of the papal apostacy, 
and, who are forced to acknowledge the 


“ Haying been. $0’ spedioxstl dmong the 
Anglo-Saxons, in the year 604 Austin at- 
tempted to’ bring under the jurisdiction of 
Rome, and to.a conformity with his na- 
‘tional chureh, all’the pastors and churches 
of the ancient Britons, who are thencefor- 
_ward better known in history by the name 
of the Welsh, and who had iow been en- 
tirely shut up in the principality of Wales. 
But these. British pastors and churches, 
the successors of the ancient British con- 
verts to christianity in the first and second 
centuries; utterly refused to submit them- 
selves to the jurisdiction of Rome, or to 
compromise, matters with the new nation- 
al church established by Austin: in En- 
gland. Thesestrenuous Welsh christians, 
retaining: their ancient: spirit and the in- 
stitutions of their primitive christianity, 
turned a deaf ear to all the conditions pro- 
posed: for their union with Rome. At 
length; however, they consented to hold 
an interview. with Austin, in a council 
which met on the borders of Herefordshire, 
which on the part of the Welsh was com- 
posed of 1200 pastors and delegates. The 
chief conditions of uniformity proposed by 
the Roman prelaté of the English church,’ 
were the three following... First: That 
the Welsh should observe the festival of 
Easter, which from the peculiar religious 
associations of the Romish ¢hurch at that 
time, was the great test question of papal 
allegiance, and: the non- -observance of 
which was incompatible with their com- 
miunion with the papal church. Although 
the controversy was nominally concerning 
the tame of the great festival of Easter, the 
|} real principle involved, was the question - 
of spiritual bondage to Rome, or of the 
unfettered-liberty of conscience in religion. 
The second condition proposed by the En- 
glish prelate, was their-ecclesiastical sub- 
jection to his own primacy: and this in- 
volved’ the great principle as to whether 
Christ should be ‘king.in his. own’ king- 
dom, andthe practical question of the 
. ™ See Whateley’s Kingdom of Christ, pp: union of church and state, and the original 
182-129. independence of each church. The third 


Romish communion as the true Catholic. 
christian church. But the very nature of 
our ‘peculiar principles leads us to place 


could be clearly made out in favor of our 
own genealogical descent; a theory, how- 


or the dictates of common sense : a theory 
which has been exploded by the ablest di- 
vines in évery evangelical community, 


and independent advocates of prelacy it- 
self.* | 


The following paragraph, hengh hav- 


portion of the history, is deserving of no- 
tice'on account of the explanation it -fur- 


. Owing to the declining state of the Ro-, 
man empire at its eentre, the last of her. 


Britain about the year 446. Immediately’ 
the Picts and the Scots from the north 
poured their desolating bands of robbers 
upon the British territory, while the An- 
gles, Jutes, and Frisians, bands of pirati- 
cal adventurers, invaded the island by 
sea. Theneeforward the original homo- 
geneous character of the British people in 


after wave of foreign population poured in 
upon the native race, and became: inter- 
mixed with the British stock. -The most 
numerous and successful of these invading 


original British, impressed upon them the 
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term of uniformity submitted by Austin, 
was that he should give Christendome, 
which, in the language of the times, meant 
baptism, to their children. And this in- 
volved the grcat religious doctrine of per- 
sonal responsibility and experimental faith. 
These three propositions comprehended, 
in fact, the three great comprehensive 
principles associated in thé events which 
led to the establishment of this church and 
town, the illustration of which will be 
more distinctly conspicuous in the details 
of our ancestral history. 


* * * at 


But in later times the British pastors 
received their knowledge of christianity, 
apart from the institutions of learning, each 
drawing for himself from the oracles of 
divine truth. Distinguished by their love 
of religious liberty, opposed to the authori- 
ty of human tradition in matters of reli- 
gion, with ail the sympathies of their na- 
ture against the union of ecclesiastical 
power with the state, and exercising the 
great protestant doctrine of the right of 
private judgment in interpreting the scrip- 
tures, they stood forth as the representa- 
tives of those great principles which the 
primitive British christians had received 
from the apostles, which were always pre- 
served by a sacred succession of men of 
whom the world was not worthy, and 
which at a new and fortunate juncture of 
political affairs, were reasserted and prac- 
tically exemplified by Roger Williams in 
establishing this state, and by John Miles 
in establishing this town; men, both of 
whom were of Cambro-British blood, and 
-both of whom had learned the principles 
of Cambro-British christianity. 


*® # = & 


During every period of the history of the 
British christians in Wales, there were 
contemporaneously with them, in other 
parts of Europe, societies of men, who 
held the pure and uncorrupted principles 
of the gospel: and wherever any one of 
the distinguishing principles I am tracing 
was held, the others were generally and 
intimately blended withthem. Wherever 
the, doctrine of believer’s baptism was 
cherished, the ideas of the unfettered lib- 
erty of conscience, the independence of 
the church, and the supreme authority of 
the written word, were all considered its 
logical deductions, and its scriptural con- 
comitants. ; 

And when the reformation by Luther 
began in the sixteenth century, there were 
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multitudes of christians in Piedmont and 
Holland, who came forth from their re- 
tirement, and maintained in public, what 
the pressure of outward persecution had 
before prevented them from: declaring. 
Many of them long before Luther’s time, 
had cherished principles which Luther 
himself never clearly apprehended; and 
when they found that he accepted the no- 
tion of consubstantiation in the place of 
transubstantiation, and maintained the 
right of the magistrate to use the sword in 
suppressing heresy and in promoting the 
truth, they felt that the Lutheran reforma- 
tion needed itself to be reformed. The 
leaders of that great moral revolution, not 
advancing to the full extent of the results 
to which their own leading principles 
would have conducted them, were thrown 
into conflict with men and with principles, 
as much in advance of themselves, as they 
were in advance of the papal church, 
whose authority they hadthrownoff. Lu- 
ther, Zuinglius, and Melancthon, though 
they all conceded the antiquity and the 
scripturalness of the doctrine of believer’s 
baptism, and its mode by immersion, yet 
found that doctrine connected with other 
principles which involved the freedom of 
the conscience, the right of the church to 
govern itself, and its separate existence 
from the state; which were conclusions 
they were not yet prepared to accept, and 
hence, being al] logically and scripturally 
united, they were all proscribed together. 


* *% Bl * 


But the line of descent through which 
we are at present tracing the prevalence 
of Baptist principles, leads us to discover 
their reappearance in England and Wales, 
at the time when Roger Williams stood 
forth as their representative, in, forming 
this state, and John Miles as his counter- 
part, in colonizing the district now em- 
braced within this town. . Previous, in- 
deed, to the prevalence of Luther’s 
reformation in England, the followers of 
John Wickliffe, and the Lollards who 
were substantially in fact and principle 
the same as if they had been called by 
the name of Baptists, had stood up as the 
bold opponents of éradition in religion, and 
of the union of ecclesiastical power. with the 
state; and they were too often called upon 
to seal their faith with their blood, ‘‘ not 
loving their own lives unto the death.” 

And when the pressure of civil and spi- 
ritual tyranny was removed, the fires that 
bad been sleeping under the ashes, again 
broke out into a flame, and soon all En- 


7 
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gland was moved by their light and 
warmth. The consequence was, that 
when the English reformation began to 
dawn, Baptist sentiments were proclaim- 
ed all at once, in. many parts of the realm. 
As early as in 1549, we are told by Bishop 
Burnet, (II. p. 143,) that many Baptists 
fied from Germany into England, who 
maintained that infant baptism was no 
baptism, and so were re-baptized. 

But the source through which these 
sentiments were mainly derived, by those 
who adopted them in England, was from 
Wales. Two hundred years before the 
Lutheran reformation dawned in England, 
John Wickliffe, persecuted for boldly 
maintaining the truth of the scriptures, 
and for translating them into English, was 
compelled to retire to Herefordshire, and 
the adjoining counties, on the friendly bor- 
_ ders of Wales, and there the seeds of truth 
which he deposited, took root and flourish- 
ed. It was in that very neighborhood that 
William Tyndal was: born; who, 150 
years after Wickliffe’s death, caught the 
light of his principles, and followed his 
footsteps in giving another translation of 
the Bible to the English nation. Both of 
these men were Baptists, in all their dis- 
_ tinguishing principles, if not in name. 

T'yndal perished in the flames of mar- 
tyrdom, in Flanders, in 1532. His last 
words were, ‘‘ Lord, open the eyes of the 
king of England.” Wickliffe died a cen- 
tury and a half before him, in 1384, not 
an actual martyr, but from the fatigue and 
suffering incurred in persecution. Forty 
years afier his death, his bones were dug 
up, burnt, and thrown to the winds, by his 
enraged enemies. 

From the same borders of Wales there 
went forth influences that stopped not at 
the place nor the. time that gave them 
birth. As soon as the reformation dawn- 
ed, and the pressure of persecution was 
removed, there suddenly appeared a mul- 
titude of men professing Baptist sentiments. 
Many of the British christians came forth 
from their hiding places in the principality 
of Wales, where they had preserved the 
doctrines and the ordinances of the gospel, 
unadulterated by the corrupt church of 
Rome, having never bowed the knee to 
Baal. This accounts for the fact, that at 
the commencement of the reformation so 
many Baptists all at once made their ap- 
pearance. No one can tell when they first 
became Baptists: nor how long their little 
churches had continued in this British 
Piedmont. Hence, in Jess than a hundred 
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years, their sentiments were found scat- 
tered all over. the English nation. In the 
reign of Charles the First, and in the time 
of the Commonwealth, they had wonder- 
fully multiplied. A large part of Crom- 
well’s army, and many of his generals 
and leading officers, were Baptists. They 
were complained of by their contempora- 
ries, ‘‘as growing more rapidly than any © 
other sect in the land.’’* 


As an evidence and illustration of the 
discrimination and research developed in 
this discourse, take the following original, 
but we doubt not correct views, of 


ROGER WILLIAMS.. 


‘The splendid description which Mr. 
Bancroft has given of Roger Williams, 
represents him as emerging from the mo- 
ral darkness by which he had been sur- 
rounded, and in the deep workings of his 
keen and far-sighted mind, groping and 
grappling and bringing to light, a mighty 
principle, the nucleus and concomitant of 
other stupendous conceptions, to which all 
the rest of the world were as yet strangers. 
This singular eminence, to which the 
father of this state has been exalted, is 
equally unnecessary and unreasonable. 
It has made him the subject of undue 
praise on the one hand, and of unjust rep- 
resentation on the other. His defenders: 
have been: betrayed into a spirit of vain- 
glorious adulation; his accusers have been 
quickened into a spirit of captiousness and 
detraction. Heis praised by the one asa 
star of the first magnitude, which all at 
once shed its brilliant light upon mankind, 
as the pole-star of their destiny: by the 
other he is viewed as an erratic planet, 
breaking from its orbit, subject to no law, 
and striking its path into the realms of 
chaos. He has been called the great 
modern law-giver in moral and political 
jurisprudence, by many Baptists, who are 
willing to own him as the father of their 
religious denomination in this country ; 
and by others he has been accused with 
being ‘conscientiously contentious ,’’—gov- 
erned by a spirit of restlessness, which 
rendered him as liable to stumble on a 
false principle, as to alight upon a true 
one; while his worried conscience was 
nothing but a sanctimonious bundle of 
pride, self-conceit, and evil passions. 


* See Baillie’s Letters, I. p. 408, wie 
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— Both of these opposite views of his char- 
acter are equally unfounded. The truth. 
is, that he. possessed a noble character, 
combining a Vigorous intellect, disciplined 


and furnished ' by generous learning, with | 
a moral nature, softened and. sanctified ; 


with the graces: of piety. But in all his 
published works, and in all his written 
memorials, there is no evidence that his 
intellect was so singularly quick and far- 
sighted, or that his moral philosophy was 


‘self-derived from his own original concep | 


tions. .He drew his moral creed from the 


Bible alone: ‘and from his intercourse with 


multitudes of noble minds in his. father- 
land, whose. intellect, philanthropy and 
piety, were equal. to his own.’ Though he 
occupied a peculiar position, andseemed 
to strike out new and startling theories, in: 
New-England, he.was ‘not in advance of 
thousands in Wales and in England, who 
had as clear and familiar an acquaintance 
with the great principles‘he advoeated, as 
he‘had himself: ‘and from whose compan- 


ionship, indeed, he-must have derived his. 


first conceptions of the doctrines he main- 
tained. T’o him, indeed, belongs the ‘hhon- 


or of establishing the first civil government, | 


in modern christendom, which gave equal 
liberty of conscience to all its subjects : 
but the moral principle on which he acted, 


so far from being his own original discove-: 
ry, was the carrying out, under: fortunate’ 


circumstances, of the ‘great’ idea,’ which 
multitudes before. him had clearly derived 
‘from rise lt 


We must omit entirely the distinct view 
which this discourse presents of. the emi+ 
gration of the Rev. Mr. Miles, and the 
establishment and history of the chureh in 


Swansea,—partly: because. we have not. 


room for all which we would gladly quote, 
and also from the full history of the same 


recently presented i in our pages by another. 


hand. 


The hbapipbeiemt by Gen. Pesseadeh 
gives’ a graphic view of the history of 
the town of Warren, and particularly of 
its aboriginal inhabitants,—the renowned 
Massasoit family of Indians, which will 
be perused with lively. satisfaction . by |‘° 
every lover of ancient annals, Thanks 
“to both the authors, for the high satisfac- 
tion this volume has afforded us, 
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Tare oF snes = NaNO of the Life of . 

* Jeremiah. Evarts, Esq.; late Correspond- q 

ing Secretary of the American Board of — 

‘ Commissioners for Foreign Missions, by. 
Boston, Crocker. & 

. Brewalen 1845. nd 


'.Few nobler contributions to Wayside “a 


‘biography have ever been furnished than | 


this large volume contains. Both the in-: 
trinsic and relative1 importance of the char- 
acter and achievements it records, con- 
spire to give it, this pre- -eminenee. An unu- 7 


sually long time (fourteen years) has 


elapsed since Evarts died, so.that any. ex- | 
traneous interest of an adventitious char- 


acter, must have passed away. But we” 
|-cannot doubt that even now, thousands will | 
| peruse this volume with deep and absorbed | 


attention. Mr. Tracy seems to have used 
his materials, ample. as they were, with 


discretion and good taste; and though he 


might have given increased zest to the .. 
perusal of the volume, by.drawing some- - 


“what more freely from the scenes and. .in- 
-eidents of a familiar and domestic.charac- 


ter, he has, perhaps, correctly judged that — 


the dignity and magnitude of the interests 
with which his subject was so largely iden- 


tified, required the more sevére exclusion 4 
which he has here ‘practised. i" 
Jeremiab Evarts, born 1781, in Sunder- 

land, Vt., of a genuine Connecticut stock, | 


was a pilgrim of the pilgrims, and in all | 


his rearing, his habits, his ‘principles, was 
a noble Ee of that superior, theugh — 
not faultless school. While a student in | 
Yale college, he. was converted, and after 


he graduated, taught an academy for some 


time in his‘native state. ‘Then he devoted 


| himself to thestudy, and subsequently to the . 


practice of law in New Haven. In this pro-- 
fession he seems to have won no laurels, ‘or 
any . considerable: pecuniary emolument. 


‘Uncompromising conscientiousness, and a 


moral heroism which shrunk from no peril - 


-or inconvenience which duty required at 
‘his hands, were not particularly adapted to. 


win practice :; and ‘popular favor, even: in 
7m ‘the blue- law state. "% 
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~ Under these. circumstances, it cannot be |» 


hovgbt strange that’ he readily acceded to 
“the pkbpideal to’ remove to Boston, and be- 
‘come editor-of a'religious monthly maga- 


‘zine, called the Panoplist. For. ten years, | 


with persevering industry, and constantly 
increasing and enlarged intelligence ‘and 
efficiency, he conducted that periodical, 
»winning more and. more the confidence 
and ‘admiration: of the public. This de- 
serves,” probably,: to be regarded: as the 
forming and maturing period: of his life 
.and character ; nor.can it be difficult in the 
“retrospect, to note the happy influence of 


the kind of training, which he here enjoy-. 


ed, for the high and responsible trusts sub- 
sequently devolved on him. 


_yelopment,.and. in the personof Judson, 
Newell, and their associates, won its way 
to: notice and: esteem. Mr. Evarts was 
one of.the first members of the Board: of 

Commissioners, who: took ‘this work in 
hand ; the first treasurer, uniformly: one 

ofits prudential or executive committee, 
_and after the death of its first’ correspond- 

ing secretary, his. successor in that’ prime 

‘department: of efficiency, till his own de- 
‘parture, a period of twenty years. Now, 

any: one who ‘remembers that this great 

and unexampled enterprise, without ‘the 

. guiding light of. precedents .and illustra- 

tions around it, from which it might de- 

‘tive instruction, has held on with steady. 

‘increment its unobtrusive caréer, gath- 
ering ‘from. the free-will offerings of the 

. scattered churches in this recent: wilder- 

‘ness,'a sum now-annually averaging near- 

ly’a quarter of a million of dollars, made 

up fromthe pittance ofthe poor, and the 
larger bestowments of the more affluent,— 

. that without any. other bond than the chris- 

tian benevolence of its individual support- 

RIS, it ‘holds. on its’ course, never disap- 

) pointing. ‘the hope of the thousands depend- 


ent on it, in this and. foreign lands, can 


_ scarce fail to appreciate the wisdom, fidel- 


ity, and capability ” which. its founders : 


have demonstrated. . 
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Pedobaptist as is its character,—and so 
far, of course; faulty and wrong in our es- 
‘timation,—we cannot withhold the honest 


and full expression of admiration for the 


men and the means, the principles and 
the practice, which have wrought out such’ 
glorious accomplishments in the four quar- 
ters of the globe. This is neither‘the timne 
nor the place for the. record, much less for 
the éulogium. of. this enterprise. Very. 


naturally, however, the. inquiry: seems 
forced on us at just this juncture especial- 
‘ly, why should the affairs of that Board 


evince such perfect order, such regular . 
progress, and, for the most part, such cheer- 
‘ing success, their treasury be overflow- 


} ing, and the confidence reposed in them 
At this juncture the American and For- } 
eign’ Mission enterprise ‘had its’ first de-— 


almost unbounded; while our own mission 
board, ‘established but. a little later, and 
for nearly a score of years conducted in 


| close local proximity to theirs, by a con- 


stituency far more numerous, is just: now 
in almost every respect directly the oppo- 
site of what is above affirmed of the Am. 
| Board? It is not our purpose, at present, 
to go into a detailed enumeration of these 
painful causes. . Much might. be said in © 
extenuation of ourselves. . In. comparison 
with those who-have sustained that Board, 
our Baptist. churches have not been train- 


}ed by a ministry as well instructed and 


homogeneous ; a larger proportion of them 
-are small, feeble, and recent, having the 
work and expense of their own, establish- 


ment but half accomplished, and of course 


less able to. put forth vigorous efforts for 
any foreign object. But after all due al- 
lowance shall be made for these and simi- » 
lar differences, ample. reason will remain 
.for a-discriminate and humbling inquiry, 
why their success, and their present. posi- 
tion is so much. more sataateesery than. 
our own. * . 

- We cannot but think that a careful and — 
full analysis of the character: which this 
volume brings before. us, willthrow much’ 
light on this subject. If our pages were - 
not too full to admit. of such details, we 
should love to show, by:extensive extracts 
from the memoir, how well adapted its 
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subject was for the responsible and ardu- 
ous duties he was called to discharge. As 
it is, we can only suggest a few of the re- 
sults of the examination which we have 
given to the subject. 

The fundamental element of Evarts’ 
success in conducting missions, was his pre- 
eminent piety. What we knew of him 
personally, and what we have learned 
from friends, more intimate with him; ful- 
ly corroborates the view presented in this 
memoir. He was aman of God, a man 
of prayer. His strength was in the Most 
High. , Delightful illustrations of this meet 
you on almost every page. ‘l'hey seem 
to spring up as indigenous in this soil, and 
never have the strange air, the unexpect- 
ed appearance of exotics. 

He was a man of untiring industry. 
With all his advantages of former train- 
ing, of order, of concentration, it is still 
surprising that he could do so much, and 
do it so well. Much of the time he was 
necessarily absent from the Rooms, and 
had but meagre and inadequate assistance 
there, so that the toil and care of a diver- 
sified correspondence, of instructions and 
counsels to missionaries; and appeals, in- 
telligence, and corrections of mistakes for 
the public at home, devolved mainly on 
him alone. When toall this is added the 
amount of other labors of a more miscel- 
laneous kind which he performed, itis seen 
that his industry must have been as un- 
tiring as his task was herculean. 

His official and other conduct evinced a 
noble, far-reaching, unselfish spirit. This 
was shown in his fraternal regard for kin- 
dred objects of evangelical benevolence. 
Scarcely one of these can be mentioned in 
which he did not give practical proof of 
desire for their best and widest usefulness. 
Instead of a narrow-minded jealousy, 
which fears that which is given to a kin- 
dred object will be subtracted from its own, 
he showed the more just and generous ap- 
preciation which rejoices in the success 
and enlargement of all other means and 
instrumentalities, aiming to fill the earth 
with the knowledge of the’ Lord. | Wit- 


ness the grateful joy he evinced when the 
Am. Bible Society began the work of ap- 
propriating large sums of money to print 
editions of versions of the sacred scriptures _ 
in heathen lands. He hailed this as an _ 
era of brightest hope, and felicitated the ) 
Society and the public on what he regard- | 
ed,—and truly—as one of the most impor- | 
tant steps in the career of such institutions. — 
With what wonder would he have regard- 
ed any intelligent secretary of a mission-— 
ary society, deprecating such efforts in a 
bible society, 9s an infringement of their 
peculiar and exclusive privilege. Yet 
something like this some of us have wit- 

nessed ! — | 

He was, with all the rest, eminently ~ 
conciliatory in his spirit and bearing. Full 
welldid he understand, that however wise : 
and good might be the plans of his Board, ~ 
it was indispensable to their successful 
prosecution that others should sufficiently 
understand and approve of them too. For 
this purpose, in a considerable degree at 
least, he was wont to take long, fatiguing 
and expensive journeys, year after year, 
to visit the principal cities, or the larger 
meetings of his brethren in the interior, or 
even the rude Indian missions, in the depth 
of the wilderness. It- cannot be reasona- 
bly doubted that much of his success grew — 
directly out of this free and fraternal min- 
gling with all classes, whose confidence and 
love was thus called forth and perpetua- . 
ted, 

It has occurred to us also, again and 
again, in the perusal of this volume, that 
as a general rule, it would be an advantage — 
to have for executive officers ia our great 
benevolent institutions laymen rather than — 
ministers. Certain we are, from a pretty 
extensive induction of facts, as well as from — 
the nature of the case, that a beloved, in- 
dulged and caressed pastor of an affection-_ 
ate flock, must have formed habits, and 
will expect indulgencies and_ personal 
enjoyments such as this office will rarely _ 
yield. It is true, too, that entire absence 
of contradiction, which the good pastor is 
accustomed to, does not so inure one to the 
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collisions and distractions of diverse wills 
_and ways, which, more or less, must be 


expected, and borne with patience, if not 


with entire equanimity, by the official or- 


gan of a society, whose democratic spirit 
of individual equality will often exercise 
itself. 

As great and good a man as the hon- 
ored and lamented Evarts proved, he did 


not regard himself or his associates as per- 


fect; and it is both instructive and admon- 
itory to note the humble and lovely ingen- 
uousness which frankly confessed its occa- 
sional wrong steps, nor ever seemed dis- 


‘posed, by the pride of consistency, to de- 


fend that which had’ been done wrongful- 
ly. If farther and fuller light than he 
could have possessed, has already proved, 
or shall prove hereafter, that some of his 
positions were exceptionable, some of his 


measures unwise, enough will remain of 
‘indestructible excellence, on which to found 


an undying fame. 

Whewill’s Elements of Morality, in two 
volumes, 12mo. 

Dr. Wolff’s Mission to Bockhara, with en- 
gravings. 8vo. 


Both the above works are reprints by the 
Harpers, from popular English editions of 


works which will be likely to secure a very 


extensive demand in this country. 
We had seen the English edition of 


Professor Whewill’s treatise, in the hands 


of a distinguished instructor in one of the 


New England colleges, who expressed a 


decided preference for it over any work 
extant on this subject. The slight exam- 
ination we have been able to give these 
volumes, induces the conviction that this 
high praise is fully merited. 

The volume of Dr. Wolff is as pecu- 
liar as its eccentric author. Full of egot- 
ism, of quaint conceits, and burning enthu- 
siasm, of facts and fancies so blended and 


confused as to defy the attempt at disen- 


tanglement, it yet abounds in so much 
wild adventure and novel revealment of 


‘an interesting race, and customs, topics, 


scenes of surpassing interest, that he who 
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begins the volume will not willingly lay 
it aside till all its pages are perused. Its 
expensive embellishments add no little to 


its value. 


Norman’s New Orleans and iis environs, 
with a sketch of the history of Louisiana. 
New Orleans, 1845. 


What would we not have given the last 
winter, when spending a week in the cres- 
cent city, for such a volume as this! The 
enterprising author, already favorably 
known by former works, has condensed 
into an 18mo. volume of two hundred and 
twenty-four pages, just what every one 
would most desire to possess, in familiar- 
izing himself with the history of the state, 
the topography of the city, its architecture, 
and its various institutions. 


Mier Expedition. Mexico and Teras, 
by General T. J. Green. Harpers, 1845. 


This handsome 8vo. volume, embellish- 
ed with neatness and spirit, will be sure to 
find readers at the present excited mo- 
ment, on the various topics it discusses. 


Christian Baptism, and Church Commu- 
nion; by M. G. Cuanxe, Pastor of the 
Central Baptist Church, Norwich, Con. 
Norwich, J. G. Cooley, 1845. 


This small volume discusses the same 
topics with the larger one of Judd,, noticed 
inourlast. Itcontains the substance of three 
discourses, delivered by the request of the 
church, and now published in obedience to 
their urgent and repeated solicitations. Our 
esteemed brother has performed his duty in 
an admirable manner, and the treatise is 
well adapted to be put into the hands of 
those who have neither time nor inclina- 
tion for a more extensive investigation. 
Part second, on infant baptism; its un- 
scripturalness and evil tendencies ; is spe- 
cially worthy of notice, for the vigor and 
success with which it carries home to the 
heart of the opponents, its truthful charge 
of making void the commandment of God, 
by the tradition ofmen. 
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. NOTES OF A THREE WEEKS TOUR IN MAINE. 


e The first.of September found us in. the 
city of Bangor. In the last ten-years since. 
we had visited it,: t there were abundant in-. 
dications of. progress. N otwithstanding: 
the sad business embarrassmenty. and the 
pecuniary pressure and ruin which swept, 
over so many in the early. part of this pe-. 
riod, there are now most decided and cheer- 
ing manifestations of returning’ prosperi- 
ty. The: population has doubled; :amount- 
ing at this time to more than thirteen 'thou- 
sand; and the business. activity, and remu- 
neration’ to discreet enterprise, were nev- 
er more satisfactory. ‘I'he lumber trade 
alone. reaches. three million dollars the 
present year, 
sels are crowded together in the har- 
bor: rafts:of boards, and lumber of all de- 
scriptions cover the river, above the bridge, 
as far as the eye can reach; and: on every’ 
quay, and throughout the principal streets,’ 


bustling notes of hurry, and toil, and care, | 


arrest the notice of-the observer... But we 
did not come to admire these things: and 
though far from our heart, now and ever, 
be that ascetic indifference tothe affairs of 
this life, which some religionists affect to 
feel, yet we would not, on the other hand, 
drink so deeply. into’ the spirit of mere 
worldly enterprises, as to forget chee chris- | 
tian’s better portion. 

Let us then inquire after the. chnrches, 
and the interests.of piety. In the latter 
end of the year 1817,—nearly forty years. 
after the first setthements were. begun on 


the Penobscot’ river,—a _ small Baptist | 


church was organized in Bangor. The 
missionary. labors: of Elder Case were 
mainly instrumental of this result.. For 


two. years ‘the church shad no regular | 


preaching ; but, much to their credit, and 
comfort, too, they held stated meetings 
among themselves.. Rev. »Otis Briggs. 
then became their pastor, and labored with 
them for two years. 


An.immense fleet of ves: | 


Ten years after their | 


eases Fe 
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constitution, iby’ set about: the erection oft | 


their present house of worship, and by the: 


aid. of such. generous: friends as: Hon.’ Nich: ; 
olas Brown, and N. ‘R.: Cobb, a, good | 


brick, edifice, fifty; by’ seventy feet, was” 


completed the following: year: A precious © 
revival. was enjoyed about the samie time, » 


and since that auspicious period, the church” 


has continued to prosper, Rev..T. B. ‘Rip- 
ley,. now. of Tennessee, ‘was pastor » for six 
years:. Rev: Dr. Curtis, now; of S: Cato- 
lina, for'two ‘or. three} Rev, Adam Wil- . 


|.son, the esteemed’ ‘editor. of La ion’ s. Advo- 


cate, for. an equal length: of time,’ and: some’ 
others for shorter periods.’ ‘They are now 
enjoying the labors of the Rev... J eremiah 7 
Chaplin, | (son: of the venerable’ first Pres: : 


ident of Waterville College,). and sliould’ 


God continue his health, ' 's0.88 ‘to~ enable ° 
him to serve then! as efficiently as hither: ts 
to, they will regard themselves, and just- 
ly, as:most highly favored. Their spa-- 
cious, well furnished house, i is now entirely 
filled, nota.seat remaining « ‘untenanted, 
The membership of the church “is large, | 
intelligent, and united. Their efficiency 


‘seemed to them»to require another inter-" 


est, and accordingly, a few. months since, 
the Rev. C. G: Porter, late of Frankfort, | 


was invited to officiate in a spacious hall, © 


where it is intended soon to form’a, second : 
church: . God‘has.evidently.smiled on the. 7 
enterprise. A large congregation hasbeen ° 
already gathered, and ina quarter of the 
city greatly needing the benign. influence. 

of religious ministrations.. When we wor 
shipped. with them, it was indeed most in- ° 
teresting to:see a large number of the har ; 


dy Sons of the Ocean, in their ‘neat, holi-° 


day attire,,among the most attentive of the. 
audience. Forty: of. their vessels,. recently 


arrived from sea, had been. visited by this. 


minister the preceding day ; ; and, perhaps, 


from no part of his.charge,.can he reckon — 


ona more prompt return’ for his well ex- 
perided labors. ,.In: worshipping once and | 


again, with the first church, very. pleas- 


ant were the indications which . met. our 
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view, of. spicitanl thrift, a appreciation 
of the things which’ are: most. excellent.— 
Long 1 may: they coutinue in’ union, peace 
and progress, , that’ the, word. of life. may 
sound out from thetn to thousands and a 
lions. now ready to perish! 

. * A. ride of thirty- -five miles, over. an une- 
ven road, brought us.to Biuehill,, where the 
Hancock Association. was about to com- 
mence its session. 
the beloved pastor of this church, the Rev. 
James Gillpatrick; has -continuéd among 


bors. There is scarcely" a parallel. of this 


churches and ministers shall be te to. im- 

The “Association now, Ragitndors thirty- 
destitute of . pastors. All but one or. two 
though. scarcely: any reported revivals, and 


numbers, there: was ‘on the. whole consid- 
erable evidence that thesé churches had 


duties.” : 


former years... 


‘were all ‘good. SAIL seenied swift to ‘hear, 
slow to" speak,” and slower. still to wrath. 


In perfect: harmony,: and sweet ‘brotherli- | 
ness, ‘each esteemed . others.” ‘better! than. | 
himself, and hence they tools sweet coun-" 


sel togethe er. 


Tn the: interval of, more. “public setvice,, 
it was: delightfully, refteshing tolisten to the 
personal. reini niscences of's some: of the fath=" 
ers ‘and. mothers mm Israel, ‘whom we here 


met. Several af the members of the first 


Baptist church in Sedgwick, ‘related to. 


us some. of. the. Scenes forty. years since, 
when Elder Merrill, fornterly a Congrega- 


tionalist niinister, embraced our scriptural | 


views of gospel. ordinances, and’ with’ his 
wite, ie eighty three. other mombgrs of: 
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LF or seventeen years. 


them his efficient and well appreciated la-, 


duration of the pastoral relation in all east-' 
ern Maine. May, this good example con- 
tinue to shed its cheering light,- till many. 


io cliurches, half of which’ are: ‘small, and 
were ‘represented. on": this” ‘occasion, and 


less than one fourth any net increase totheir 


not altogether neglected their, appropriate . 
Discipline, and: enlarged evangel- 
ical labors, at home and abroad, were-evi-_ 
dently teceiving more attention’ “than: in: 
~The preaching, ‘singing, 
prayers, and’ “speeches On. this” occasion | 


_pibof ours im former years. 
"| was our privilege’ to witness the welcoming | 


-honor the God of their father! ! 
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ta church, put on “the Lord Jesus, bu- 
ried with him. in,baptism. No wonder 
that such an event left indelible traces on 
their memories!: “No :wonder that the 
preaching, prayers, addresses. and minis- 
trations of Christ’s ordinances, by such | 


men. as Baldwin, Pitman,’ Williams, and 


others; cannot be forgotten. As one and 
another of the spared: remnant, with voices 
tremulous with age, and with pious, grate- 
ful emotions, spake’ of. the men and deeds 


-of those’ times, we could not but mentally 


respond, te ‘the memory of the just is bleas- 


ed.” 


Our steps were next directed to Belfast, 
a pleasant seaport on the western’ side of 
the Penobscot bay, the seat of justice in 
Waldo county; A’ baptist church was or- 
ganized’ here ‘one. ‘year after that in Ban- 
gor... Nine years earlier, father Case had 


made an- ineffectual effort for the same ob- 
ject s:but the set time: to favor Zion had 
“now come: 


‘In. 1826 they obtained a house 
of worship, .and: seven. years later their 
present commodious sanctuary. was reared. 
Bright skies and sunny facilities will not’ 


always wait on our convenience; and we 
were: destined. to experience some disap- 


pointment inthe storms and other infelici- 
ties of the advancing season. The services 


of the ‘Lord’s day, which we ‘spent with 
this church, “were but. moderately well at-~ 


tended, for. this reason. Very pleasant, 
however, were’ the-varied and full testimo- — 


|-nies which in different: ways we received 


from this. church, of their high apprecias ° 


‘tion of their beloved pastor, a favorite pu- 


* Here, too, it 


into. fellowship i in this church of two of the 
children ‘of the venetable: Elder Merrill, 
above mentioned. His’ was a very humer-. 
ous family ; no less than thirteen of his chil’ 


‘dren haying grown ‘up in: usefulness and 


honor, all. giving evidence thattheyloveand | 
What an™ 
encouragement does. this” example ‘present * 
to niinisterial and’ parental fidelity! We 
listened with interest to the testimony. of". 
one sO his Samehvers on Whose ming and - 
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heart, not only a father’s but a mother’s 
holy precepts and pattérn have left their 
lasting and fragrant impress. May she, 
in turn, be thus blessed in all her chil- 
dren! 
Tuesday morning, at an early hour, in 
company with the pastor, Rev. E. D. Ve- 
ry, and other friends, we set forth to at- 
tend the anniversary of the Waldo Bap- 
tist Assdtiation, meeting the present year 
in the little town of Knox, near the centre 
ofthe county. If what we there experi- 
enced may be reckoned a fair specimen of 
country hospitality, it ought to be regarded 
princely. The glad and kind hearts and 
hands which thus welcome among them 
even strangers, must have been moulded 
by gospel grace. ‘T’'wo dozen churches, 
mostly small, and many of them desti- 
tute of pastors, constitute this body. With 
two or three exceptions, the past had not 
been to them a year of increase. A sad- 
dened, humbled spirit seemed to reign in 
most of their bosoms, as they came togeth- 
er; and the pertinent inquiry was often 
and with deep solicitude revolved among 
them, ‘* What think you that Christ will 
not come to the feast?’”? The introducto- 
ry sermon, from the text ‘‘ Without me 
ye can do nothing,” was adapted to deep- 
en this feeling ; which was farther increas- 
ed by a discourse the same evening, on the 
indispensable traits in the character of 
him whom the Lord justifieth. The morn- 
ing of the next day was given in part to an 
appeal for the bible cause, and the after- 
noon in like manner to one for foreign 
missions. Both met with an encouraging 
response. There was preaching at night 
in different neighborhoods: and when we 
met the next morning to finish the slight 
remains of business, there seemed in many 
hearts so full and out-bursting an amount 
of tender and grateful emotions, that it was 
deemed best to give the time principally 
to a free conference, which pastors and 
people might together improve and enjoy. 
Not less than a score of ministers, deacons, 
and private brethren occupied each a few 
moments in confession, exhortation, in- 
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struction, or grateful commemoration ; and 
all too soon the flying hours hurried us_ 
away from the pleasant scenes, and loved 
associates of these days, henceforth to be 
gratefully garnered up, in the records of. 
memory. 
We know not what may yet be before 
us in the sessions of the remaining Asso- — 
ciations in this state; but certainly, the 
deep religious interest here witnessed, has 
been unsurpassed, if not unequalled, in our 
observation and experience, for many 
months past. May the precious reviving 
influences, for which so many fervent 
prayers were here poured forth, be soon — 
and long enjoyed by all these churches. 
Then, some which now languish and with- 
er will rejoice again, and many thanks- — 
givings will gratefully ascend to God. 
The same evening we reached the 
church in China village, presided over by 
another beloved pupil, Rev. B. F. Shaw, 
where a few months since an extensive re- 
vival was enjoyed. Naturally had this 
led us to expect the cheering songs of praise 
from hearts lately comforted and blessed 
by God’s rich grace. In this we were dis- 
appointed. Their pleasant sanctuary was. 
dimly lighted; ‘‘the s¢ngers’” were not 
there, and we groped through a more_ 
cheerless service than usual. Alas, | 
that it should be 80! How dependant we — 
often prove, on the accessories of worship, — 
when we are essaying to serve Him who 
is unchangeably the same. Gladly, then, — 
will the freed spirit escape ere long, from | 
this world of darkness, of clogs, and im- — 
pediments, to soar away, that it may be 
near and like its:God. | 
The following morning, a ride of eight — 
miles over a new and hilly, but otherwise — 
pleasant road, brought us to our former . 
home—endeared Waterville. This beau- _ 
tifully located village at the head of steam- 
boat navigation on the Kennebec river, | | 
lying around the celebrated Ticonic falls, 
is quietly but vigorously thriving, con-_ 
taining we should think twice the number _ 
of well-built houses and stores which were — 
found here twelve years since. Then, on 
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ecasion of the regretted resignation of Dr. 


Yhaplin, whose valued services as Presi- 


lent of Waterville College from its incep- 
ion, had planted him deeply in the affec- 
ions and gratitude of the community, it 
‘evolved on usin youthful inexperience to 
ucceed him, haud passihus equis. Of 
he tender and sacred ties elsewhere which 
his transition sundered, it becomes not us, 
‘rin this place to speak. Nor would the 
eview of struggles, however earnestly 
nade, for the good of an important public 
aterest be recognised as fitting in this con- 
vexion. Grateful and tender memories of 
‘nother kind are here awakened, however, 
f which the mention may at least be par- 
onable. If the Psalmist could.say, ‘ I 
vas brought low and He helped me,” 
hen assuredly the commemoration of 
Jivine mercies vouchsafed to one of his 
allow-servants, need crave no apology. 
How affecting, in this view, to retrace 
ae paths and look again upon the scenes 
vhere our own life ence seemed fast ebb- 
ag away! And though more than halfa 
core of years have since passed, with all 
aeir varied and not unimportant transac- 
ons, it seems but as yesterday that here 
re were lying down by the side of the 
fave with slight earthly prospect of es- 
aping from its yawning embrace. One 
f the loved little ones who then with 
arobbing heart and tearful eyes tried to 
»0k composedly on a dying father, as she 
egarded him; grown up since to: woman- 
ood, had just known a mother’s sorrows, 
nd scarce a mother’s joys, when God 
yok her to himself in the freshness 
f her youth and hope; but leaves that 
uther still to tread the measured round of 
uties, not cheerless indeed, but tempered 
rith a chastened sadness here, especially, 
there the associations of this ‘tloved and 
arly lost one’’ with others of kindred age 
nd character, alike laid low, will force 
Jemselves on our regards. Such recol- 
sctions, and the train of reflections natur- 
ly growing out of them, should soften the 
yughness which the continual attritions of 
rorldly scenes and influences too com- 
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monly produce. May they bring to us 
and to others, thus spared and thus bereft, 
some sanctified benefit, some salutary and 
abiding influences. 

With peculiar satisfaction did we per- 
ceive, on repeated visits to the college, the 
manifest indications of returning and en- 
larged prosperity. A larger freshman 
class have this year entered than ever 
before, numbering nearly or quite forty; 
the central edifice, devoted to a Chapel, 
library hall, and other public rooms, is 
nearly completed,—presenting a most eco- 
nomical and moderately tasteful arrange- 
ment for general convenience ; the select 
but well appointed faculty, laboriously 
applying themselves to their duties, and 
the means of their generous support now 
more amply secured than before, are all 
elements of prosperity and encouragement, 
which a heart less experimentally alive to 
their importance, might well rejoice in. 

Just behind the President’s chair in the 
new Chapel, has been placed a beautiful 
marble tablet, beneath the facade of whose 
lofty obelisk, you read the following truth- 
ful and impressive inscription : 


JEREMIAH CHAPLIN, S.T. D. 


Hujusce Academie Auctori et Annos XT 
Presidi, Viro Acerrimi Ingenu Prisce Fi- 
dei et Sanctitatis Verecundieque Christi- 
ane. In Profams accurate, In Sacris Mi- 
rifice Versato. Posuerunt Socit. 


The Church in Waterville, founded 
chiefly by the persevering efforts of the 
early teachers in the College, has continu- 
ed to flourish, and recently sent out a 
flourishing branch, as the West Water- 
ville Church. Here, and as pastor of this 
flock, the Rev. S. F’. Smith passed the in- 
teresting novitiate, which has prepared 
him so well for the important post he now 
occupies, as Editor of the Christian Re- 
view. He was succeeded for a short time 
by the Rev. Mr. Sheldon, and: on the 
transfer of the latter, twa years since, to 
the chair of the presidency of the college, 
it became necessary for the church to find 
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another watchman. 'The choice eventual-, 
ly rested on :the present incumbent, a re~ 
eldest 
son of, the beloved . Stock BRIDGE, for 
many. years one of the. most, devoted: 
and’ generous .of the trustees of. the. 


cent: graduate of | Newton,°. the 


college. It must be’ pleasant. for him to 


toil in a scene hallowed by'so much that 
is sacredly endeared totall his filial recol- 
Long, ‘happily, and usefully,’ 
: ' beautifully written, and though. closely ~ 


lectionis. | 
-may he fill this responsible post. 
Tuesday morning, the ride of.seventeen 


miles, in facé of a bracing’ northwester,, 
which would have commanded a premium 


many a day. of late‘in our city, we reach- 


ed. the pleasant village ‘of Bloomfield,: 


where the church utlder the care-of our 


a good brother and former’ neighbor, Rev. 


-C. Miller, were expécting the assembling 


with them, of the Kennebec Association. 4 


Before its convocation, we secured. time: 
to call on some’ early; friends. 
there, one. cannot but note the changes 


time has'marked upon them ; and in one’ 
instance at least the removal which death. 


The. 


had made leaves a painful.blank. 
| Cozurns, father and son,.one in the ma- 
ture and widely- -known | | excellence ofa 
ripe christian character,—the other’in the 


| youthfal vigor and hopefulness of his early . 
prime, have both been Jaid low by. the’ 
Sweet ‘it “is to: 


shafts. of the destroyer. 
shed the’ tear which fond recollections oc- 
_, casion, over their recent graves. ; 


The appointed hour’ has come’ that ails : 


us to the house of the Lord: the chaste, 
beautiful, and solidly constructed edifice 
; which: ‘has here been: reared, “opened ' ‘its 
portals to wélcome us. Brethren beloved, 


a goodly company, have already entered} 
» | with: those that weep, but duties elsewhere la 


| burried: us away, a 


and rejoicé in mutual greetings: Mah 
‘The formalities of organization. being 


over, a brother of high:promise and rising |” 
celebrity, preaches’ the introductory ser- | 
mon, from the pertinent and ‘impressive 


words of the Saviour, “ This kind goeth 
not out but by” prayer-and. fasting.’ di 
admitted” ‘in’ the’ exordium, -that. certain 
kinds of satanic influence prevalent i in-our 


Saviour’s times, were now ‘unknown; but | 
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Here and | 
mellow old‘ age; learning: to be, and leav- + 


He 


PP. 


, EN Dma 
insisted that the influence: itself in its oc» 
cult and mysterious power, is, Still widely 


prevalent. ‘To exorcise it, peculiar power 
of piety is necessary... This specific aver-. 


ment of the text he generalized morewide-. 4 


ly, in, the following . ‘Proposition, «The 
moral. power ‘of the iad is graduated ‘ 
according to its piety.” Rarely have'we + 
listened toa more elaborate and philosoph- 

ical discussion. “It»-was: in: some parts,» 


read, in. a.way. not adapted to:increase its» 
interest, was. listened ‘to throughout, ; with 
respectful deference. ‘Still, if. we could’ 


hope that our humble whispers. would be. 


heeded, we would plead. for more simpli-\ 
city, directness, copiousness of illustration, | 
and in fine, for the marrow_and, richness of : 
gospel ‘truth, such as even lambsican feed’ 
on: ‘Surely one who ean ‘do so-well, ‘ought | 
practically to do. still ‘better; and we -ven-, : 
ture’ the prediction,. that no man lives toa — 


ing the impress'of,‘a good pastor ‘and bishop: 
of: souls, ‘without. coming to, estéem* less f 
highly’ such. scholastic efforts. ‘More we 
will not say, and. less: we: ought not, with 


‘reference to a school: or class ‘among Us," 


becominig ureny year more: numerous than 


‘useful. 


“An appeal followed for: ihie Bible case; , 


whith: met with the kind and- ‘generous re=., 
-Sponse, to. which - the liberal in heart are + 
4 not strangers. 
rangements for business, and:for preaching’ “ 
| in various. places followed. 
tthe churches here, seemed similar. to. those $ 
already: described, Gladly would we’ ‘have: 

temained till: the: close: of their session. to: r 


‘Then: ‘the accustonied | ar- 


The state of = 


rejoice. with ‘those. that rejoice,’ and weep. i 


A long ‘and’ Da ubrics ride of. neatly + 


seventy miles, brought us at the closé-of © 4 
the next day to. “Warren,: ‘to. meet the Lin-. L 
‘coln Association." How great is the: power.) 


of kind friends, ‘and cheering companion-' if 


‘ship by the way, to hie even n the most.) 
tedious. hours. A kui MEO Se it 


/ The Church. in nitatbed how: v enjoying 
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the pastoral labors of a : beloved former pu-. 


pil, ‘the Rev. A. H. Granger, is one of the 
ablest im ‘the State. 


ed to the call of Home Missions. But.we 
were not doomed tg: plead-in vain for-our 
‘object. The Lincoln Association’ has the 
enviable reputation of doing more for ben- 
“evolent objects than her sisters;: and on 


this: occasion ' ‘they . would not. fall behind 


the foremost. The business details were 
chiefly transacted apart from the. congre- 
‘gation, while the latter were employed i in 
devotional services. By- this means the 
religious interest is somewhat increased, 
‘and on this occasion at least, every thing 
seemed so harmonious and perfunctory, in 
' the business matter, that it was speedily 
despatched. . The preaching was good,. 

“the: attendance , better, . and we could not 
but: admire the liberal and generous spirit, 

which, prevailed, in public and in private. 
“Ministers and private. members of more 
than average intelligence, and most love- 
ly spirit ate found ‘in this body, laboring 
and counselling, giving and | praying for the 
good of the common cause.” The nineteen 
churches were all represented, but, it had 
_ proved a yearof spiritual dearth to most of 
them, . and a net loss on the whole num- 
bers was also noticed. May a reviving 
soon be experienced here, to spread. its 


r cheering light and holy savor far and 


wide. O when will all awake to the im- 

portance, and the: infinite blessedness of 

such a favor! 
As well at this’ point as. ot weitere, may 


afew general thoughts be introduced in re-. 


gard to the Baptist interests in Maine.— 
‘The first; and perhaps the most prominent 
idea forced on the mind by a review of the 
. last quarter ofa century in their history, is 
‘their cheering progress. Not merely have 
- their numbers been greatly increased, but 
the intelligence and efficiency of ministers 


and churches seents to have. advanced in. 


even a greater proportion. It is not thir- 
_ ty years since Thomas Baldwin Ripley 
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They had already. 
made their annual offering to the Bible | 
_Gause, and in the-first day. of the session’ 
of the Association, had generously respond- 
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was settled in this state, and well do we 
recollect. that then,—so important was 
that fact deemed by the good doctor whose 
name he. bore, that. he inserted a para- 
graph in. the Magazine; congratulating 
Maine that one or, two ministers of liberal 
education had been planted among her nu- 
merougehurches. » Probably . not twice as 
many were then found in the whole num-. 
ber. Now, of the two. hundred’ _and fifty 


/ ministers ordained and licensed, there‘are - 


probably fifty or sixty graduates. of eol- 
leges. or theological seminaries, and as 


many more-who have enjoyed considera- 


ble advantages of such institutions. Half 
as long ago, yes, within the last twelve 
years, there has been no small degree of 
prejudice and threatened avulsion of feel- 
ing, interest, and co-operation, between 
the learned and unlearned ministry. Itis 
now nearly annihilated. They meet each 
other with the utmost cordiality; they 


‘preach and pray, labor and rejoice in de- 


lightful harmony ;. the more favored un-. 
envied, the less privileged not despised. 
The second thought which forces itself 
on every discriminating observer, is the 
wide and inviting field here opened for 
domestic missions, for Sabbath schools, 
and all evangelical appliances adapted to 
diffuse generally the healthful power of 
gospel truth. Unquestionably, there is 


more work for domestic missions, for aid- | 


ing feeble churches already planted, and 
establishing. and sustaining others where 


‘needed; in: this state alone, than in all the 
rest. of _New-England. 


If the . leading 
minds here, ministers and others, would 
open their eyes and ears to palpable facts, 
they would learn a lesson on the impor- 


tance of home efforts, which. hitherto. they 


seem to have very inadequately regard- 

ed. We do not say that even then they . 
would do less for foreign objects and inter-_ 
ests; but certainly, while going into the 
latter - with, the utmost enthusiasm, they 


would not leave the. former unattempted. 


This seems, indeed, a most auspicious pe- 


‘riod for greatly enlarging all the applian- 
ces requisite for a. more thorough evange- 
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lism within their own borders. The pecu- 
niary, as well as intellectual ability of our 
own churches was never as fully available, 
nor did it ever appear before near as great 
as at present. Every thing says, ‘* arise 
and build ; lengthen thy cords, and strength- 
en thy stakes, and prepare to break forth 
on the right hand, and on the left.% We 
would say with all sincerity and earnest- 
ness, to the dear brethren in Maine, what- 
ever else you neglect, fail not to enlarge 
your efforts for education—for Sabbath 
schools,—for domestic’ missions. Thus 
will the blessing of many ready to perish 
come upon you, and the foundations be 
broadly and firmly laid for sure and rapid 
advancement in future years. 

A third idea is-connected with the pres- 
ent more sober and consistent views of per- 
sonal duty and obligation entertained by 
the great mass of ministers and churches 
than had been anticipated. It has been 
so common of late to hear ultraists 
vauntingly claim the whole of this 
state, that one would naturally expect 
on entering it, to find the prevalence of 
much that has usually been seen allied to 
the most ultra movements. Now, so far 
asa mere looker on could judge, one who 
has sedulously endeavored, as in duty 
bound, to avoid interference with the con- 
scientious differences of his brethren, on 
things not involved in his official mission, 
—the mass of these ministers and church- 
es are far, very far from what has been 
claimed for them in this respect. In par- 
ticular, they never approved the disfellow- 
‘shipping and denunciatory resolutions, 
which in severa! instances have been de- 
clared passed, because some leading and 
active advocates have pressed them with 
great earnestness, and others, for peace 
gake, have remained silent. These fires 
seem nearly to have burned out; and_ for 
the future it may be reasonably anticipa- 
ted, that more of the common energy and 
enterprise will be wisely difected to the 
removal of evils within their reach. 

A subordinate and supplemental thought 
of some interest has often occurred to us 
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during this visit. In connexion with an 
improved and improving ministry, it has 
delighted us to witness the highly satisfac- 
tory character of minister’s wives. In more 
than a dozen instances has it been our 
happiness to see this somewhat diffi- 
cult, and as many regard it, thankless re- 


lation, so sustained, with such sweetness of 


temper, affability of manners, prudence 
of speech, guilelessness of heart, coupled 
with industry, order, neatness, and proper 
attention to economy, as have greatly won 
our admiration, and we hope, have called 
forth many thanksgivings to God. In com- 
mon with their husbands, their's is a life 
of self-denying. every-day duties, some. of 
which are not in themselves the most 
pleasant; but how may even these be- 
come more than tolerable, being sanctified 
by the word of God and _ prayer.., ‘In the 
full experience of these, may such beloved 
sisters and their families continue till God 
shall say to them, ‘‘ Well done!” Some 


few, indeed, we heard of, who are not of . 


the character above indicated. Fortunate- 
ly, we were not brought into contact with 
them. Perhaps the report is untrue or ex- 
aggerated. ‘“hey may not now be indeed 
as good and as lovely as the best; but can 
they not become better, and more winning 
and useful than they are ; and will they 
not, for their own sake, and their husbands’, 
and the precious cause with which they 
are identified, daily and earnestly 'r-R-¥ . 
R. B. 


[c=° Our Foreign Correspondence, Ed- 
iors’ Table, and notices.of several State 
Conventions, aré unavoidably crowded out 
this month. ‘ings 

Let us call especial attention to our last 
page, which by the kind permission of the 
editor, we transfer from the Mothers’ 
Journal. The return of our noble Jup- 
son, after a third of a century’s ab- 
sence from his country, in missionary 
toils, has the most heart-stirring associa- 
tions connected with it, to which we will 


try to give more adequate attention in our 


next. 
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Receipts of the Baptist Foreign Mission, the Home Mission, and American and Foreign 
Bible Society, by States, for the two financial years ending in April, 1844 and 1845. 


le i Board of| Baptist Home Mis-|| American and For. 
For, Missions. sion Sociely. Bible Soc. | 
Places. - 
1844. | 1845. 1844, 1845. 1844. 1845. 
iMaine .. . $3419 9393368271 $44 31] $163 47/ $493 41] $456 11 
New-Hampshire . . - || 1108 01) 1085 66 21 00} 395 35] 755 94) 440 28 
: Vermont ‘ H 1068 95} 2043 80) 105 33) 215 32]| 1144 64} 311 08 
| Massachusetts . 13977 7517413 26) 3127 57) 2164 44|| 3602 87| 4165 30 
Rhode Island ; 38446 39) 4351 84]. 625 62) 599 59]; 567 69) 1023 86 
: Connecticut. A 3684 42) 2797 15); 1309 04) 1834 50)| 847 55| 2738 42 
i New-York . 1113236 82112690 68]| 3965 89) 6341 88|| 7196 28) 7549 30 
i New-Jersey » , 1564 97| 1474 62). 300 63) 281 19)}) 542 62) 877 57 
Pennsylvania A 2976 20) 7054 77 17 53) 382 83]| 1543 24| 1594 98 
Delaware a a 157 35 54 .40; 75| 105° 45 54° OO) ARLE 
| Maryland : - 1466 57 1242 41 63° 67) TSL S74 Vol» 10 29 00 
| District of Columbia 441 62} 940 24 97 44 25 QOH BS bas «ep 78 78 
Virginia r ; 4650 23) 5226 32| 1069 48) 831 79)|.1286 98} 5783 59 
| North Carolina . 268 61| 445 00) 318 68) 685 32] 412 70) 352 00 
i South Carolina : 2550 09; ‘654 19' 1310 14] 1605 66] 940 22) 615 10 
Georgia. 3305 42) 3691 40! 828, 96| 2344 58]. 634 00] 673 55 
Florida . . : 50 00 Ae OO igo 07 82 15 00) 159 80 
Alabama .. k 260 62) 388 27 30 00 12 65]} 1216. 75) 1152 43 
Mississippi . . || 469 27) 36323)... .| 3000] 296 45| 909 73 
Louisiana . , SMe ees eae Me Te 60... > 80 00} 459 04 
| Arkansas ‘ tT Ran Fag 4 AQ DOL HS OS. De Sur AE eee Se ae 
Tennessee . ‘ 2 50, 105 90, VOLO) SG.* * 75 00) 338 05 
Kentucky ‘ ; 1327 90} 723 06 oS) Ci Sa a 933 50) 1915 54 
qOhio . : ts We 1308 52! 3436 92 Le QU eS 480 77| 1108 00 
Indiana . A Z 136 Sau coe 95 2 50 8 00) 156 66} 247 17 
Illinois : y B36 24 1043) 423i) ees 8% 137 75|| 459 55| 644 82 
Missouri P ; TOS) Bhialgey, OB Veet oat 149 09| 379 33 
Michigan ‘ rt 167.25) 4.592223 17 50 55 00]| 182 39| 125,77 
lowa m ‘ : 5 11 30 49)\. 5 Ge i OU me tala any 7 05 
Wisconsin Territory 7 25| 47 66). . .|+« 14 00). 112.47) | 20 66 
Canada . A ; BOO -"27 OO se. 227 90) 42 10) 106 00 
Nova Scotia é eres yee eee Tae Breet se et oe ee Mee 136 50 
New Brunswick . ea ONT OS Hey OnE 15 COR SH Te, 
Bahama . , wot as Pe to hek yh Wty vile b> dates hl ote ae 3.25 
Germany ‘ of wilt sera Stale dt iar leiere! B Sane vy «thay eel 29 31 
East Indies : SPURNS BARR 79 SES, Brad ee aS DRE, ae 
U.S. Navy . 4 aie 10 00 PA RAPS (phe 
Indian Territory . L337, § 57 See Oe. eae «3 ene 
States not mentioned 353 09 P 
India, &e: a RAL the oR otis peo OIE | ihe 


ee 


29)71876 20||13379 76/21595 11)/24667 49|34512 
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| ‘From the Mothers? Journal, 
- DECEASE OF MRS, JUDSON | 


It has been for» ‘sometime generally Iknown | 


that Mrs. Judson was last spring reduced to the 
almost certain prospect of immediate’ death, un- 


less she could be ‘restored by a sea voyage ; and’], 


in consequence, Mr. Judson set’ sail with. her 
late in April, for this country: ‘They. took: with 
them their oldest three children,. and left three 


babes, the youngest, three and a half months es 


. The 


old, in the mission families 1 in Burmah. . 


subjoined letter, which we have. ryeceived with | 


mournful interest, © tells: the remainder. of the 
history. Mr. Judson and. his three children have 
arrived 4 in Boston. 
in connexion with this communication, an-extract 


from a letter written by Mrs. Judson, and pub- 


lished: in,our Journal for, April.’ é ; 


‘I cannot describe to you the weicht of caré, 


responsibility and anxiety I have sometimes felt 
when ill, inreference:to my dear children: 


creasing as. they. grow older, and never, xever 


cease in this world, would indeed overwhelin |. 


‘the soul, but for the ‘hrok of. Grace, the ‘‘ sweet, 
place of prayer,” to which we cam always resort 
with the assurance of being heard, assisted and 


~. comforted’ by our Heavenly.’ Father, who ever 
When: God calls us away from 


careth for us. . 
our. darling babes we may sweetly confide them 
to his-care ; but while we are with them it is no 


doubt our duty to watch over them with wast most 


constant and untiring vigilance.” 


As the present number was ready for the press 


when the. ‘communication below reached us, we 
can-now. say no more in regard to.our t departed 
é sister. . fe 6% 


“LETTER FROM REV. at JUDSON. 


Barqué Sophia. Walker, 
At. Sea, Sept, 1845. °§ 


Mr Dir Sister: : 


I send you the’ accompanying Ties by. 
my late beloved’ wife, written on board | 
ship, near the Isle of France; when'she.|’ 
wasso decidedly convalescent, that it ap- 


peared to-be ‘my duty’ to.return to Maul- 
main; and leave her to prosecute the voy-~ 
After we arrived,’ however, 
at that. island, she became Worse; and B: 
was obliged to relinquish: my. first purpose. 


She continued to decline until we reached, 
‘St. Helena, when she took her. departure, 
not for the ** setting’ sun,” but’ for.the sun. 
of glory, that never sets, and left mé to. 


pursue a different course, and under men, 


: Paes or MRS. _ JUDSON.—THE FARTING. 


We carinot forbear placing: , 


\ Ander 
then thé thought that this will-be continually in- 


ee 


Ney: 


‘ ‘different circumstances, ftom those: antici 


pated i in the lines— : ‘ay: 
| THE PARTING. 


“We part on this green islet, love, 
Thou. for the eastern main,—- 
1 -for. the setting sun, ‘love— 
O when t to meet. again ! ! 


bet My heart is sad for'thee, love, 
- For lone thy way will be ; 
' And oft thy tears will fall, love, 
For thy children and for mews’ 


- The music of thy daughter’s voice, * 
Thou’lt miss for mahy.a year, | +, 
And the merry shout of thine elder boyst 
Thou’lt list i in vain to hear. . ‘a 
‘When we knelt to see our Henry die, 
And heard his last faint moan, 4 
’ Each wiped the tear from other's eye. 
Now. each must weep alone ey 


_ My tears fall fast for thee, rae be 
_ How can I say farewell! 
- But go; thy God.be with thee; love,’ 
_ Thy heart’s deep grief to quell. . 
Yet my spirit clings to thine, love, ; i 
beg Thy soul remains with me, 
And oft we'll hold communion sweet, 
0’ er the dark and distant sea. 


en ee oo 


And Whe can paint our mutual j joy, 
When, all our wanderings o’er, 
he We both shall clasp our infants three,t 
At home, on Burmali’ 8 shore. | bes) 
But higher still shall our. ‘aptuthh glow, 
On yon celestial plain, 3. 
_ When the loved ani the parted here below 


Shall meet; ne’er to part again. | 


ab Then gird thine’armor on, love, 

“Nor faint thou by the way—- 

“Till the Boodh shall fall, and Burmah’ 8 sona ‘ 
Shallown Messiah’s sway.” : 

And so, God willing, . I will endeavor’ yet 

to do; and while her prostrate form finds 


_répose on the rock of the ocean, and her 
‘sanctified. spirit enjoys sweeter repose on: * 


the bosom. of Jesus, let me continue to toil 
on, all my appointed time, anf my change 
too shall come... hs 
_ Yours tfeotionatly, 

“A. J UDSON. 


'* Abby ree “+ Adoniram and: Einathan. es 
| pHtenry, ema and Edward. : 


ae 
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THE MISSIONARY’S RETURN, 


The visit of the endeared and venera- 
ted Jupson to his native country, after an 
absence of more than a third of aceritury, 
is well adapted to awaken the mest in- 
tensely interesting memories and reflec- 
tions. Undoubtedly the mournful and 
iragic circumstances which attended this 
unwelcome voyage, have given a sombre 
hue to the whole transaction, and our con- 
templations hence derive a tinge of sad- 


ness. ‘This also may well account for the 


prominence of what is personal and do- | 
| heathen, never seemed lost sight of. Jt 


mestic in the transaction. By a natural 
ussociation, those peerless women who 
have successively shared his fortunes in 
the noble enterprise to which his life is 
devoted, come forward in review befcre 
us. A few treasured reminiscences in 
regard to each of them may not be unwel- 
come or inappropriate in this connexion. 
Well do we remember the impressions 
produced by the first interview with the 
elder Mrs. Judson. Occupying a place in 
the faculty of the Columbian College at 
Washington, it Was our good fortune, or 
rather, our distinguished privilege, to en- 
joy much of her society during her visit 
to this country for the recovery of her 
health, when she spent the winter of 
1822-23, and most of the following spring 


im that vicinity. * 
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Her persenal appearance instinctively 
rises to view as we recall those scenes. 
Rather above the medium female stature, 
her pléasant, frank, open countenance had 
still an air of dignity, an ingenuous, -tin- 
sought loftiness of bearing, which could 
not fail to inspire profound-respect, and 
almost a feeling of awe. Her conversa- 
tion partook of the samé traits. She was 
affable and meek, yet was she most em- 
phatically dignified. An intense severity 
of conviction that she had one ¢reat thing 
to do, connected with momentous issues 
for the cause cf Christ and the petishing 


pervaded the very atmosphere she breath- 
ed; it modified the tones of her voice, 
suggested the topics of her conversation, 
and ¢elothed then with appropriate lan- 
guage. ‘he whole impression produced 
by intercourse with her at this period, was 
that of ‘ majestic sweetness,’ While it 
tebuked ai! ievity, and every approach to 
what was trifling, it invited, encouraged, 
and cheered on to free and confident utter- 
ance the humblest aspirations for personal 
cunsecration to Christ and the futherance 
of the gospel. 
Perhaps we enjoyed more unrestrained 
and abundant privileges of free personal 
converse with that sainted sister, because 
she seemed early impressed with the con- 
viction, that along with Boardman, then 
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holding a similar office in Waterville Col- 
lege, we might be induced to accompany, 
or at least early follow her, on her return 
to Burmah. Providential interpositions 
utterly precluded this; but for a while 
she was wont to speak of it, to others 
rather than to us. with a degree of earnest 
and prayerful solicitude, whieh even in 
the distant retrospection moves afresh the 
throbbings of sympathetic aspiration for 
so high and holy a consecration. 

All the themes of her conversation were 
then most admirably in keeping with the 
devotement of her heart and life. But 
we need not dwell on this. Very grate- 
fal however is the recollection, that through 
all this spiritual discipline, the Lord was 
graciously preparing her for the almost 
superhuman endurance of the overwhelm- 
ing sufferings which awaited herself and 
husband, soon after her return to Burmah. 
Thus it often-is seen that by a variety of 
appliances, all chosen by infinite wisdom 
and love, our strength is made equal to 
our day. 

The 2Ist of June. 1823, Mrs. Judson, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Wade, sailed from 
Boston via Calcutta, and arrived in Ran- 
goon the 5th of December following. 
With her husbandshe almost immediately 
repaired to Ava, the capital of the Burman 
Empire. The &th of the succeeding June 
Mr. Judson was cast into prison. His in- 
carceration, accompanied with grievous 
aggravations both to himself and his wife, 
continued till the 20th of February, 1826, 
more than twenty months. 


# On the 28th of October following Mrs. 


Judson died of fever, during the unavoid- 
able absence of her husband, and was bu- 
ried beneath the Hopia tree at Amherst, 
in British Burmah. Her memoir, by the 
lamented Prof. Knowles, is deservedly 
reckoned one of the most interesting and 
popular biographies ever written. 

Our acquaintance with the second Mrs. 
Zudson was of a dissimilar, but scarcely 
less interesting character. Miss Sarah B. 
Hall was the eldest daughter of parents 


both of whom were members of the first | 


- 
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Baptist church in Salem, Mass., to which 
it was our privilege to minister in connex- 
ion with the late Dr. Bolles for seven and 
a half years almost immediately after the 
period, when this beloved sister, obeying 
the high and holy impulse of a renewed. 
nature, was united in. marriage with the 
then youthful Boardman, and they togeth- 
er had gone firth to labor for the religious 
benefit of the darkened and degraded hea- 
then. By frequent intercourse with all 
the family in her paternal mansion, and 
with other members of the church where 
she was an endeared member, and partic- 
ularly by having constantly in our own 
family for more than twenty years, one of 
her most intimate friends of her own sex 
and nearly of -her own age, we have been 
enabled to gather up little by little, a full 
and we doubt not an accurate imbodiment 
of both the personal and the moral of her 
eharacter. 

She had been remarkable from the pe- 
riod of her first professing herself a disci- 


| ple of Christ, for the symmetry and early 


maturity of her piety. This made her the 
object of attention and attraction among 
all the more spiritual minded members of 
that lovely church. In the domestic cir- 
ele she was most useful, and indeed the 
chief dependence in many respects. of pa- 
rents well able to appreciate this inesti- 
mable jewel. Their own very limited 
circumstances and numerous younger 
children, with the feebleness of her mo- 
ther’s health, threw on her young arme- 
no trifling load. But with that quiet, na- 
tive energy and perseverance which al- 
ways. characterized her, she contrived, 
after faithfully accomplishing the heavy 
tasks. devolved on her at home, to find 
time and means for successful mental cul- 


_tivation.. 


In the Baptist Magazine for March, 
1823, there appeared a poetic effusion of 
considerable merit from her pen, occa- 
sioned by the lamented death of Colman 
and Wheelock, baptist missionaries te 
Burmah. It arrested the notice of Board- 
man, who had just offered himself to sup- 
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ply the place of one of these fallen heroes: 
He inquired after the author; it led to an 
acquaintance which developed the conge- 
niality of their principles and tastes, and 
ripened into a holy union which nought 
but death could sever. 
ried, and sailed for India early in the sum- 
mer of 1825. . 

A little time before their departure, the 
following touching and simple lines were 
penned by her, addressed to her husband. 
They are worthy associates of those sad 
sweet stanzas found on the last page of 
our preceding number, addressed by the 
same hand, under different circumstances, 
to her second husband. 


They were mar- 


When far from those whose tender care 
Protected me from ills when young; 

And far from those who lov’d to hear 
Affection from a sister’s tongue— 


When on a distant heathen shore, 
The deep blue ocean I shall see ; 
And know its waves that loudly roar, 

Hide all-I love on earth, but thee— 


‘Perhaps a thought of childhood’s days, 
Will cause a tear to dim mine eye; 

Perhaps a thought of long past joys, 
Will cause my breast to heave a sigh. 


Say, wilt thou then forgive that tear? 
Forgive the throbbings of this heart ? 

And point to those blest regions, where 
Friends meet and never, never part? 


And when affliction’s hour shall come, 
When deepest, unexpected grief, 

Shall pale my cheek, and waste my form, 
Then wilt thou point to sweet relief? 


And wilt thou then with soothing voice, 
Of Jesus’ painful conflicts tell? 

And bid my aching heart rejoice, 
In these kind accents—~“ All is well.” 


When blooming health and strength shall fly, 
And I the prey of sickness prove, 

Then wilt thou watch with wakeful eye, 
The dying pillow of thy love? 


And when the chilling hand of death 

Shall lead me to my heavenly home ; 
And when the cold, repulsive earth 

Shall clasp thy Sarah’s mould’ring form, 
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O, need I ask thee, wilt thou then 
Upon each bright and pleasant eve, 
Seek out the solitary glen, 
To rove around my lonely grave ? 


And while remembrance fond shall dwell 
On scenes and days for ever fled, 
Ol! let the veil of love conceal 
The frailties of the sleeping dead. 


And thou may‘st weep, and thou may’st joy, 
For “pleasant is the jey of grief,” — 

And when thou look’st with tearful eye 
To heaven, thy-God will give relief. 


Wilt thou not kneel beside the sod 
Ofher who kneels with thee no more, 
And give thy heart anew to-God, 
To him who griefs unnumbered bore? 


And while thy feet.on earth shall rove, 
To scenes of bliss oft raise thine eye, 
Where, all absorbed in holy love, 
I wait to hail thee to the sky. 


They were delayed a considerable time 
in Calcutta, by the continuance of the war 
between the.British and Burmans, and 
we happen to know, that the impression 
produced by Mrs. Boardman, especially, 
on the minds of the Baptist missionaries 
there, and on the English residents gener-- 
ally, was eminently favorable. They 
have often spoken of her since, as the most: 
finished and faultless specimen of am 
AMERICAN WOMAN they had ever known. 

Soon after their arrival in Burmah, it 
devolved on them to pioneer the way, as 
missionaries among the Karens, near T'a- 
voy—a station on which rich dews of di- 
vine grace have distilled from its incep- 
tion. © 

Thence, at the end of the year 1830, she 
thus writes to Mrs. Dr. Sharp, of Bos- 
ton. ‘In our domestic relation the hand 
of the Lord has been heavy upon us. About 
a year and a half ago, we lost our oldest 
child, a lovely daughter, two years and 
eight months old: four months since, we 
buried our youngest, a sweet little bov, of 
eight months and a half. Our only re- 
maining child is now two years old. He 
bears his father’s name, and is a source of i 


much comfort tous. You have, ere thi ,, 
¥ 


a 


—_ 
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heard of Mr. Boardman’s declining state 
of health. He has been unable to preach 
for the last five months, and my sad heart 
sinks within me at the desolate prospect 
before me.”’ 

One month after this was. written, she 
accompanied her dying husband to the 
jungles, where—the ruling passion strong 
in death,—he remained bolstered up on his 
cot-bed, till he had examined nearly forty 
eandidates for baptism ; when, carried forth 
to the river side, he witnessed ‘ their bu- 
rial with their Lord,” and raising his ema- 
ciated hands and dying eyesto Heaven, he 
cried, ‘* Now, Father, let thy servant de- 
part in peace.”’ She returned to-her des- 
olate dwelling, a widow! 

As the pastor of the church where her 
membership still remained, it was our du- 
ty and privilege to correspond with her in 
these peculiar and trying circumstances.. 
We were authorized by seme of the gener- 
ous hearted members to: propose to her, 
that if, in her enfeebled health, and sad 
bereavement,.she would feel it a privilege 
to return to her native elime, she might 
be assured of their prompt willingness am- 
ply to provide for her. comfort. Her an- 
swer to this letter, received nearly a year 
afterward, furnishes a delightfal ilustra- 
tion of the finer traita-of her eharaeter. It 
stated in substance as follows: ‘that 

hile affeeted even totears by this unlook- 
ed for and considerate kindness on the part 
of those dear friends of her early: years, 
and white feeling afresh the yearnings of a 
heart keenly. alive to all the attractions of 
that sweet home, she yet deemed her duty 
to the mission paramount to all other 
ciaims, and while health should be contin- 
ued to her, there it was her settled purpose 
to live and toil, till God should call her 
away.” 

In 1834 she was married to. Dr. Judson, 
mud for more than eleven years filled 
‘with such dignity and propriety. as no lan- 
guage of ours can adequately portray, the 
place which is now, alas! again maile va- 
eant. The letters and conversations of 
our intimate friends and parishioners, who 
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have visited them in their homeat Maul- 
main, and whose enamored delight in view 
of all they saw, and heard, and felt, while 
privileged to remain, some of them for 
weeks, as inmates in that abode of love and 
peace; of order, neatness, happiness, and 
qiiet‘energy ; of counsel and daily toil for 
the welfare of the mission chureh and of 
the cause at large, would tempt us to a 
fuller pertraiture than our space will now 
allow. Her husband’s estimate of her 
worth was indicated in the few lines of 
humble but decided eulogy whieh he pen- 
ned, as-his apology: for leaving the work 
in hand, to accompany her in the only 
hopeful. expedient, a voyage to America.. 
Of the hopes which early cheered their 
way—of the noble disinterestedness evinc- 
ed by both of them, to ‘ part:at the green 
islet,’ she ‘for the setting sun,” and he 
for his toils in. Burmah,—of the sad crush- 
ing of those and all hopes of her life, and 
her burial on the reck of theoeean, where: 
erst the warrior’s gory bed was made,—we: 
need not attempt the delineation. O what 
a theme for the gifted: christian bards, who- 
love to sweep their lyres with notes thus- 
tuned! 

Turning from the dead'to the living, 
what emotions must swell the bosom of 
this toil-worn and twice bereaved mission- 


ary, as he treads again-the streets of the 


cities and towns, where in youthful buoy- 
ancy and vigor, he once went forth, and’ 


\where he now meets so: few, so very few: 


of all his early associates. 
Sympathy with his emetions, whatever’ 


they may-be, is not, however, the most ob- 


vious, or’the leading idea which his pres- 
ence will awaken among the thousands: 
who will gather round and gaze upon him 
here. What God has done by him for the 
poor heathen ; the intricacies of the diffi- 
cult language of a whole nation mastered: 


by his perseverance, and the entire book. 


of God, in unrivalled purity and faithful-- 
ness, given in their own: tongue to the mil- 
lions who lately knew no God but Beoodh * 


The reflex influence of this work of mis- 


sions on the millions of Baptist adherenes, 


in our own land ! and the interminable glo- 
ry of the Redeemer in bringing through this 
instrumentality many sons into glory !— 


These, and such as these seem to us pre- 


eminently the topics which the sight of 
this humble and self-denying man, rescu- 
ed from yawning death, and gloomy pris- 


ons, and crue! tertures, cannot fail to in- 
spire. 

‘Durning once more from the missionary 
te ourselves—what lessons of personal du- 
ty shall we each derive from the privilege 
of greeting this man of God among us? 

Will not a prominent conviction be 


ferced on us that we owe to the Saviour 
who loved and died for us, a debt as large 
as his? and therefore, if his ig the part of 


dutiful and reasonable self-consecration,* 
then just so far as it reaches beyond cur 
own willingness to imitate, it is the fear- 
ful measure of our delinquency? How 
deeply humbled and penitent should this 
conviction render us! 

We have understood that the scenes 


which almost constantly meet the eye of 


Judson in city and country, indicating the 
rapid increase in numbers, in wealth, in 


* With what truthfulness, and even increased 
emphasis, may the eloquent lines of Mrs. Si- 
gourney, written of Judson, several years since, 


be now repeated ! 


“There that teacher stuod,—amid the graves 
Of his lost infants, and by hers he loved 

More than his life.—Yes, there he stood alone, 
And with asimple, saint-like eloquence 
Spake his Redeemer’s word. Forgot was all— 
Home, boyhood, christian fellowship—the tone 
Of his sweet babes—his partner’s dying strife— 
Chains, perils, Burman dungeons, all forgot, 
Save the deep danger of the heathen’s soul, 
And God’ssalvation, And methought thatearth 
In all she vaunts of majesty, or tricks 

With silk and purple, or the baubled pride, 

Of throne and sceptre, or the blood-red pomp, 
Of the stern hero, had not aught to boast 

So truly geeat, so touching, so sublime, 

As that lone Missionary, shaking off 

Alllinks, and films, and trappings of the world, 
And in his chastened nakedness of soul 

Rising to bear the embassy of Heaven. 
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worldly respectability and influence, o° 
those whom he left as ‘‘ the little, despised 
Baptists,’’ awaken in no small degree his 
admiration. Must he not, however, con- 
template this spectacle with mingled emo- 
tions? While grateful in view of God’s 
blessings bestowed on his brethren, will he 
not often be constrained to ask himself, as 
he visits our well garnished dwellings, and 
our sumptuous houses of worship, as he 
sees the numbers, and cannot be ignorant 
of the wealth associated with us—* are 
these the brethren who have responded so 
feebly and inefficiently to the appeals sent 
to them from heathen lands?”’ Shallone 
who has given himself, and given his 
earthly all, amounting to thousands of dol- 
lars, for the furtherance of this blessed work, 
by his example, and his meek and dumb 
upbraiding, plead with usin vain for worth- 
ier and more generous offerings? 

The emotion that heaves the bosom of 
thousands who gather around him, which 
causes the unbidden tear to suffuse many 
an eye that gazes on one who has made 
himself incapable of speaking to us in his 
own mother tongue, that he might more effi- 
ciently speak to perishing Burmans, should 
not be allowed to evaporate. No, let us 
nobly resolve with this spectacle before us, 
that we too will henceforth give to this no- 
ble cause as we have never done before. 

Again, there is cheering encouragement 
in the contemplation. See what one fee- 
ble worm of the dust may accomplish, 
when in the meek confidence of faith and 
prayer, he girds himseli with the armor of 
Omnipotence, and goes forth, not alone, to 
fight the bloodless battles of the Lord! 

Once more, the individuality of obliga- 
tion resting on each one of us, seems drawn 
out and magnified in this instance, in a 
way which cannot be obscured, and should 
not be forgotten. Each one of us, for our- 
selves, will ere long stand side by side 
with Judson, before the judgment seat of 
Him, whose eyes are as a flame of fire; 
and Oh! how shall we respond to His re- 
quisition, ‘‘ Give an account of thy stew- 
ardship.” R. B. 
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BY REY. CHARLES W. DENISON. 


(Though the fellowing lines may be sufficiently intelligible to the initiated, we haye supposed a few words of ex-~ 
planation prefixed to them, would make them more easily and widely understood. In one of the Rooms of the Am: 
and Foreign Bible Society, 350 Broome-st., there may be seen—standing quite by itself—a small, rough table, of. 
black walnut, probably made in Holland, a century ago-. The Rev. Luther Rice bought it at the Isle of France, 
in 1813, and left it in charge of Mrs. Judson, to be kept for him till he should return to join the mission. She re- 
tained it till her death; and in her various wanderings and sufferings, it was her companion. Becoming thus 
doubly endeared to her bereaved husband, he daily uged it in translating the Burman bible. The missionary 
Bennett brought. it to this country, fiye years since. We saw ‘‘our Judson” gazing on it,.a few days since. What 
recollections it must awaken in his mind !]—Enpirors. 


O. sacred relic! Not as papists come Received thee both to their abode of chains. 
To superstition’s trophies, do [ bow Oft thou didst bear his sinking head, and hers, 
Ta silent prayer beside thee. It is not Sweet one! who bowed beside him on the ground, 
Thy form. antigue, thy curious wood, the land And shared his bondage in the dungeon’s gloom. 
That reared, or thoughts of those who framed thee | The shade of the hopia rests above 

erst, Her now, in verdant Burmah’s ivsl glen; 
That fix my reverential gaze on thee. But thou dost bring her living into view. 

Ah! no. Thou hast not.cabilistic charms— In that sad journey, when the fettered pair 

There may no miracle be wrought by thee— Toiled up the mountain fastnesses alone, 
Thou art a simple, rough, and uncouth thing— | Perhaps, they thought, to die a martyr’s death, 
Ungilt, untrimmed, unvarnished, all art thou; Thou wert-beside them all the rugged way. 


When their deliverance came, and old Maulmaia 
Beheld them rear the standard of the cross, 
Silent thou-stoodst beside it—yet to them 

A loved memorial of the hand of God. 


No incense waves before thee, and no cross, 
Nor rosary, nor tinkling bells, nor lights 

At mid-day, circle thy old form around : 
Thouart a missionary’s table, brought 


From heathen lands to this--thou art-no more. 
Yes! thou wert standing, too, in other scenes, 


And far more joyous. When that work was dons 


And yet there’s wondrous interest in.thy tale! 
Which gave the bible in the Burmese tongue 


Thou tellest us of him who bought thee first, 
A brief sojourner in the Isle of France, 
Bound to u/Pagan shore. The noble Rice 


To millions of the dwellers-in that land,— 
"Twas all completed, as ’twas all begun, 
On thee. There Jupson; kneeling on the clay, 


Stands up before us, as we trace thee now, 
Lifted his heart in tearful prayer by thee, 


In all the native dignity he wore. 
The lovely Newer Lt rises by his side, . 
As in that lonely Isle she found her grave; 


And gave to God the glory and the praise. 
From his dear hands our Bennetr took thes 


And gloomy Saint Helena, reared ou high; thence ; 


Opens its-cold “and rocky breast, to give 
A tomb to her who fell from Jupson’s arms. 


And now within the courts we dedicate 
To Ged, his bible and his mission work, 
Thou standest at this day. 

Immortal island! rising from the sea 
A wave-washed monument of blood and crime, 
How different are the graves that mark it now! 


Well do I call 
Thee sacred relic then! Well may I bow 
My headin prayer, and strike my lyre by thee. - 
Long be thou with us, treasure of the past! 
Great are the lessons thou art teaching us, 
Of toil, of suffering, of zeal for Christ, 
In lands wide o’er the sea... 


One is a wartior’s. Steeped in tears and gore, 
It lifts its hillock to the ocean gale, 

And echoes from its lone and gloomy vault, 

The knell of millions whom its guest had slain. 
A missionary’s is that other grave— 

A feeble woman, leaving home and hearth, 

To hold in Beauty’s hand the lamp of life, 

To light the darkened nations unto God. 


O, be it ours. 
To leave behind us many relics here, , 
As fond mementos to the friends of God, 
Of battles fought, and conquests won for Him;. 
As is this Missionary: Table now. 


Jupson had thee, O, relic! Far Rangoon 
Enclosed thy form with his—and Ava’s cells 
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ORIGIN OF THE BAPTIST CHURCH IN WAR- 
REN, R. L, AND OF BROWN UNIVERSITY.* 


The separate organization of the War- 
ren Baptist: church grew out of the cir- 
cumstances in which Brown University 
originated, both being formed at about the 
‘same time, and mutually connected in the 
agency by which they were established. 
As early as the year 1707, the Philadel- 
phia Association, composed of the Baptist 
churches in that vicinity, was formed with 
the view of promoting the welfare of the 
Baptist interestsin America. At an early 
period they projected plans for the educe- 
tion of a suitable, ministry: but at that 
‘time almost every college in the country 
was so much under the restrictions of de- 
nominational governance, that for a can- 
didate for the Baptist ministry to be edu- 
cated in one of them, was too often atténd- 
ed with a humiliating sacrifice of feeling, 
personal position, and even of honorable 
christian principle itself. Even so late as 
1780. the Massachusetts government al- 
lowed none but Congregational ministers 
to be overseers in the University at Cam- 
brigde. Backus, vol. iii. p. 47. 
Accerdingly the ‘‘ Philadelphia Baptist 


Association obtained such an acquaintance | 


with the affairs of Rhode Island, as to 
bring themselves to an apprehension that 
it was practicable and expedient to erecta 
college in the colony of Rhode Island, un- 
der the chief direction of the Baptists, in 
which education might be promoted, and 
‘superior learning obtained, free from any 
sectarian religious ‘tests.’”’ Backus, -vol. 
dll. p. 235. 

The distinct project of establishing a 
Baptist college in this state, seems to have 
originated in the mind of Morgan Ed- 
wards, a celebrated Baptist clergyman of 
Wales, who, in 1761, left his native coun- 
try, and arriving in Philadelphia, became 
the pastor of the first Baptist church in 
shatcity. He at once became the moving 
cause of various enterprises, which have 
placed the Baptist churches in this coun- 
try under great obligation to remember the 
talents and time which he devoted to their 
best interests, both in Europe and America. 

Immediately after the plan of a college 
was attempted, Mr. Edwards put forth 
vigorous exertions at home and abroad, in 
raising money and obtaining books for the 
institution, and he was mainly instrumen- 


* From Tustio’s discourse, reviewed in the 
Jast number. 
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tal in procuring for it a charter in this 
state. In the later periods of his life, Mr. 
Edwards deemed thisthe greatest service he 


ever did for the honor of the Baptist name.* 


After the plan fir forming a college in 
this state was distinctly projected by the 
Philadelphia Association, ‘in “1762, they 
selected as a suitable leader in the impor- 
tant work, Mr. James Mamning, who, in 
September of the same ‘year, had taken 
his first degree in the college of New Jer- 
sey. In the following year, while on a 
voyage to Halifax, in Nova Scotia, hav- 
ing been directed to-visit Rhode Island, he 
landed at Newport, and proposed the sub- 


ject of his mission to several gentlemen of 
| the Baptist denomination, among whom 


were the Hon. Samuel Ward, then gover- 
nor of this state, Hon. Josias Lyndon, who 
was also afterwards governor, Col. John 
Gardiner, deputy governor, and twelve 
others of the same persuasion, who readi- 
ly concurred with the preposal, and enter- 
ed upon the use of the means to accom- 
plish it. Backus, vol. ii. p. 236. -Not 

withstanding various secret contrivances, 
and some open attempts were made: to de- 
feat the enterprise, an ample charter ‘for 
the purpose ‘was granted by the Legisla- 
ture of this state, in February, 1764. 

‘It immediately became a question of 
great practical ‘interest, as to where the 
college should be located. No funds had 
as yet been collected, and ‘it was evident 
that the college could not support itself, at 
least in its feeble beginning. It was there- 
fore necessary to’ connect it with some oth- 
er situation, whose pecuniary income 
would furnish means for helping to assist 
the college. At that time there were near- 
ly sixty Baptist communicants residing in 
the town of Warren, the majority of whom 
held their membership with the Swansea 
church, and nearly all-of them ‘seem to 
have preferred 10 be considered asa branch 
of that venerable church, in whose com- 
munion they and their forefathers had 
found so much edification and comfort. 

it was with reluctance they could be in- 
duced to leave a church, so time-honored 
in name, and so prosperous in state. But 
as the population of this village was then 
rapidly increasing, it became obvious that 
the time had arrived when they would best 
secure their religious welfare, by contin- 
uing no longer as a branch of the mother 
church in Swansea, but by forming them- 
selves into a separate and independent 


* Funeral Sermon by Dr. Wm. Rogers: from 
12th No. of Rippen’s Annual Register 
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body. After much prayerful deliberation, 
it was concluded by the Baptists in this 
town, on the one part, and by the friends 
of the college on the other, that Mr. Man- 
ning should remove to this place, with the 
view both of organizing a church, and of 
beginning the college; and inthe summer 
of 1764, removing with his family from 
New Jersey, he took up his residence in 
this village. He immediately opened a 
preparatory Latin school, while at the 
same time he was diligently employed in 
preaching the gospel, having been pre- 
viously ordained by the Baptist church at 
Scotch Plains, near Elizabethtown, New 
Jersey, under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Benjamin Miller. 

On the 15th day of Nov. 1764, the 
church in this place was constituted, being 
composed at its organization of fifty-eight 
members, thirty-five of whom had been 
received from the Swansea church, and 
twenty-three others, some of them having 
been baptized by the Rev. Samuel Max- 
well, who had preached for a time in this 
town, some. having been baptized by the 
Rey. Gardner Thurston, of Newport, and 
some by Mr. Manning, after he arrived in 
this place. By previous appointment, the 
members intending to be formed into a 
church, had engaged the Rev. John Gano, 
of New York, the Rev. Gardner Thurs- 
ton, of Newport, and the Rev. Ebenezer 
Hinds, of Middleboro’, Mass., to assist in 
the proposed constitution. ‘T'he day being 
kept in the solemn exercise of fasting and 
prayer, ‘“‘in the forenoon the Rev. Mr. 
Thurston preached a sermon, and after a 
short intermission of service, the people 
returned, and the Rev. John Gano, James 
Manning, and Ebenezer Hinds, each made 
a prayer suitable to the occasion, after 
which the church covenant, previously 
prepared by Dr. Manning, was presented 
and read.” 

After the constituent members had sign- 
ed the covenant, ‘‘they were asked by 
the Rev. Dr. Manning, whether they, in 
the presence of that assembly, viewed that 
as their covenant and plan of union in a 
church relation, which question was an- 
swered by them all in the affirmative, 
standing up; after which, three of the 
brethren, Samuel Hix, Amos Haile, and 
John Coomer, in behalf of the church, pre- 
sented a call, previously prepared by the 
brethren, to the Rev. James Manning to 
become their pastor. 

The call was read publicly by the Rev. 
Mr. Gano, after which he asked the Rev. 
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James Manning if he accepted it, which 
was answered in the affirmative. 

‘‘Then Mr. Gano preached a sermon, 
suitable to the occasion, in which he re- 
minded both pastor and people of their re- 
spective duties, and urged the mutual per- 
formance of both, from those important 
motives which the nature of the relation 
requires. Thus ended the solemnities of 
the day.”’* 

From this time onward, during the six 
years of Dr. Manning’s ministry, the 
church and college increased and flourish- 
ed together. Having already commenced 
the business of instruction by opening @ 
Latin school immediately on his arrival 
in this town, Dr. Manning had prepared 
the way for beginning the college, when, 
in Sept. 1765, he was elected its president: 
but he seems to have been the only in- 
structor till in 1766, when the late Hon. 
David Howell, a graduate of New Jersey 
college in that year, was appointed the 
first tutor in the college.t “The next year, 
(1767,) the Rev. Morgan Edwards—to 
use his own words—* set out for Europe 
to solicit money towards paying the salary 
of the president and assistant: for hitherto 
we had no funds; and succeeded pretty 
well, considering how angry the mother 
country was with the colonies, for oppos- 
ing the stamp act. Afterwards the Rev. 
Dr. Hezekiah Smith and others gathered 
small sums in America, for the same pur- 
pose, but after all, the endowment is so 
scanty that the college is in arrears to 
the president to this day, who has suffer- 
ed considerably by it.” 

But notwithstanding the pecuniary em- 
barrassmment of the college, the church, ac- 
cording to the agreement they made in 
their callto Dr. Manning to the pastorate, 
appear to have given him a liberal sup- 
port. Shortly after the church was or- 
ganized, and the college established, a 
house of worship was erected over the pre- 
cise spot occupied by the one recently re- 
moved, and about two thirds of the size of 


*Quoted from the Church Books. 

t * During a large portion of his protracted life, 
Mr. Howell was connected with the college in 
Rhode Island. For three years he was a tutor? 
and the first ever appointed in that institution ; 
for nine years professor of Natural Philosophy, 
for thirty-four years professor of Law: for fifty- 
two years a member of the Board of Fellows: 
and for many years Secretary of the Corpora- 
tion.”” Prof. Goddard’s Memoir of Dr. Man- 


ning. 
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the one lately taken down on the north side 
of this edifice, and overlapping a few feet 
~of ground covered by it; and a spacious 
mansion was erected, for the double pur- 
pose of a-college and parsonage, on the 
land occupied by the eastern and middle 
parts of the spacious house of worship 
in which we are now convened. 

The first commencement was held in 
the meeting house, Sept. 7, 1769, when 
seven young men matriculated in 1765, 
took their first degree inthe Arts. Ofthese 
‘the Rev. Charles Thompson, who succeeded 
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HTSTORICAL SKETCH 


Of the efforts of Baptists in Ohio in behalf 


of Foreign Missions. 


Donations From Quio to the Bap- 
tist Board of Foreign Missions, from 
1815-16, the first year in which donations 
were made, tothe year ending December, 
1844, 


Dr. Manning inthe pastorateofthischurch, | °"*: pop herds Years, amount. 
took the highest honors, and pronounced the | 1816, = 399 54 1833, 228 40 
valedictory address. Twomore of thisclass| 1817. 209 00 1334, 996 16 
were eminently useful Baptist ministers; | 1818, 287 60 1835, 783 84 
one of whom, the Rev. William Rogers, | 1819, 492 44 1836, 1105 24 
D. D., was the successor ef Morgan Ed-| 1820, 547 09 1837, 339 70 
wards, as pastor of the First Baptist church | !8*1, 200 60 1838, 1157 17 © 
in Philadelphia, and for many years was | 1822, 985 69 1839, 923 72 
professor of Oratory and Belles Lettres in | —— wee 1840, 989 39 
the University of Pennsylvania;—the | !829, 10 60 1841, 1143 71 
other was the Rev. William Williams, for | 1820, 5 00 1842, 319 83 
many years pastor of the Baptist church | !83], 49 03 1843, 1723 07 
in Wrentham, Mass., and was elected to | 1882, 381 61 1844, 2709 98 


the fellowship of the college in 1789. Mr. 
Williams, in the course of his ministry, 
instructed many young men in the study 
of theology, and probably prepared more 
young men for Rhode island college, than 
any other man since its beginning. A 
fourth member of this class was General 
James Mitchell Varnum, afterwards dis- 
tinguished for his eloguence as a member 
of Congress from the state of Rhode Island, 
and was also a Brigadier General in the 
American army in the war of the revolu- 
tion, and was subsequently appointed 
Judge of the North-Western Territory, 
whither he removed in 1787, and died 
at Marietta, Ohio, in 1790, aged forty 
years. 

In immediate connexion with the origin 
of the college and church in this place, was 
formed the Warren Association, the oldest 
Baptist Association of the kind in New 
England, which took its name from this 
place, where its first meeting was held, in 
1767. 

As the location of the college, in con- 
junction with the church, had now made 
this village a place of resort, and a gener- 
al rallying-point, for the leading members 
of the denomination in these regions, it was 
deemed best to connect the annuai meeting 
of the Associetion with the anniversary of 


Commencement, so that all who came 


from a distance might have the opportuni- 
ty of attending oa both occasions. 


Novres.—During the first seven years, 
from 1816 to 1822 inclusive, the year cor- 
responds with the financial year of the 
Beard, extending from ‘one anniversary to 
another, and the amount of donations is ta- 
ken from the annual report of each year. 

The donations for the year ending April, 
1822, $985 69 were wholly for the Indian 
mission at Fort Wayne, consisting chiefly 
of goods and produce collected in the Mi- 
ami and Madriver valleys ; the same may - 
be said of a considerable portion of the 

;donations for the two preceding years. 

_ The annual reports for 1823-4~5 are not 
at hand, and whether there were any do- 
nations during those years, is not ascer- 
tained. During the next three years, viz, 
1826-—7-8, there were no donations from 
Ohio. 

From 1829 to 1844, the amount of do- 
nations for each civil year is given, as ac- 
knowledged from month to month in the 
treasury reports of the Baptist Missionary 
Magazine. 

We condense and abridge the document 
read at the recent annual meeting of the 
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Society, by the secretary, J. Stevens, and 

published at length in the Cross and Jour- 
nal, and in the pamphlet form of the Min- 
utes. 

On the 6th of August, 1815, Rev. Lu- 
ther Rice preached in the C. H. in Zanes- 
ville, and took a collection of $35 67 for 
the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions. It 
was five years before there was any Bap- 
tist church in Zanesville. It wasthe first 
personal visit of an agent to.our state on 
that errand, and so far as appears, the first 
public collection made in the state for the 
missions of our board, if not the first for 
any Board. 

Whole amount from Ohio in seven 
years, $3118 36. The reports of the 
Board for the year ending April, 1823, ’4 
and ’5, are not at hand. It is supposed 
that there was almost an entire falling off 
of contributions from Ohio during these 
years, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
continuance of some aid to the Fort Wayne 
mission. 

During the civil years of 1826, ’7, and 
*8, the treasury reports of the Board ac- 
knowledge no contributions from Ohio. 

It may be seen from the tabular view, 
that in 1829, attention. again began to be 
turned to Foreign Missions, and that the 
contributions increased from year to year, 
till in- 1834 they rose to nearly $1000, and 
from that year till 1842, the average an- 
nual amount was between eight and nine 
hundred dollars. The causes of this in- 
crease are giver indetail. We have not 
room for them. We copy at length the 
review of the last two or two and a half 
years, including a. notice of the agency of 
the writer. 


Correspondence was opened with me in 
regard to the agency, by the home secre- 
tary of the Foreign Mission Soard, March 
31, 1842. My servicesas agent date from 
April Ist, 1843. My efforts have been di- 
rected—1. T'o the reprint and circula- 
tion of the Macedonian ; also to the circu- 
lation of the Magazine, and. books on the 
subject of missions. 2. ‘T’o do what op- 
portunity and ability would allow by vis- 
its to.churches, associations, &c., to awa- 


| dozen missionary maps. 
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ken general interest‘and activity. 3. To 
endeavor to enlist co-operation by corres- 
pondence, and through the press. From 
one half to two thirds of my time has been 
expended in these modes upon Ohio. The 
great object has been to make the foreign: 
mission enterprise occupy a large place in 
the thoughts and affections, to fasten the 
steady gaze of our pastors and churches. 
upon the cause, its magnitude, its glory, 
its importance. 

Among the churches of Ohio I have 
been sending monthly about 3000 copies of 
the Macedonian, the number of packages 
varying from 110 to120. I have circula- 
ted about 130 copies of the Great Commis- 
sion, 55 of the life of Ko Thah-Byu, 33 of 
Mrs. Judson, a few of Boardman, and some 
About 200 co- 
pies of the Magazine are taken in the 
state. I have written more than 300 let- 
ters and communications in the duties of 
my agency. I prepared the annual re- 
port of eur Convention, and superintend- 
ed the publication of the proceedings of 
our anniversaries for May, 1848, for which 
the co-operation of the agents ef the Con- 
vention in the Foreign Mission cause was 
to compensate. Published one thousand: 
copies of a pamphlet containing Dr. 
Lynd’s missionary sermon at Dayton, his. 
Essay on the Duties of Pastors, in relation 
to Foreign Missions, and several other 
documents. Have visited churches, at- 
tended associations, etc., as extensively as: 
other duties would allow. 

The centributions from Ohio for For- 
eign missions acknowledged in the Bap- 
tist Missionary Magazine, for the three 
last civil years have beerras follows: 

For the year ending December, 1842, 
$319 83 3; -1843—$1,723-07: 1844— 
$2,709 93. 

For the last three years, ending five 
months later, tney have been as follows :: 
For the year ending May, 1843—$886 58; 
1844—$1,308 52; 1845 —$3.456 92. 

These amounts have come chiefly from 
100 to 150 out of our more than 400 church- 
es. <A list of contributing churches pub- 
lished in the Cross and Journal of the 20th- 
of September last, covering a period of 
about: fifileen months, embraced only 98 
churches. 

In the last two years, we may enume- 
rate nearly the same influences which have: 
operated in promoting the Foreign Mis- 
sion cause, as during the nine years pre- 
vious, though varying in proportion and. 
manner.. These are, 
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1. Books. The number of valuable, in- 
teresting books on the subject of missions, 
is every year increasing, and it is gratify- 
ing to know, that in order te meet the 
Zrowing demand for this, as well as every 
other class of religious books, besides the 
incidental efforts of several ministers and 
others for two or three years past, we may 
now expect much to be done in this de- 
partment by the operations of our State 
Book and Tract Society. 


2. Periodical Intelligence. The Cross 
and Journal has continued to be a decided 
advocate of the cause; its circulation in 
this state equals about an average of one 
copy to fifteen members of our churckes. 
The Magazine, if generally read, would 
be an engine of power: it comes into only 
about eighty of our churches. The Ma- 
cedonian, with its monthly circulation in 
Ohio of about 3000 copies, is doing much 
good; but only 115 packages are now sent 
among our 437 so called missionary 
churches. Why may it not find its way 
into the bounds of every church? Said 
our late excellent father Philips, at the 
missionary mass meeting at Norwalk, in 
July last,—‘* Brother S., are you not 
ashamed of our-church.” * * * * Well 
Iam, if you are not. I am ashamed that 
we have not before this sent for that excel- 
lent messenger and pleader of the mission- 
ary cause, the Macedonian. Here are 
five dollars, a year’s subscription for fifty 
copies.”” Would that every minister were 
as he was, touching that matter. Another 
aged minister said, his church was too 
poor to take it. The next day, however, 
after hearing brother Kincaid, and ming- 
ling prayers and counsels in behalf of the 
dying heathen, he was able to make a 
year’s advance payment for ten copies.— 
What friend of man would not find his 
spirit stirred, like Paul’s, by beholding in 
its columns the nations given to idolatry. 


3. Monthly Concert. It is observed in 
probably some seventy or seventy-five 
churches, and perhaps more, and collec- 
tions taken. In afew churches the month- 
Jy collection for Foreign Missions is taken 
up in the full congregation, after sermon 
vn the Sabbath, and the missionary prayer 
meeting held afterwards: a good method. 
Ig it not the best ? 


4. Primary Societies. There are a few 
in the state which act etficienily in the 
cause. The energetic females, or young 
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people of a church may often be able to 
act to better advantage in a society than 
otherwise. But when all the church are 
hearty in the cause, the church itself makes 
the best society. In one ef-our churches, 
at the beginning of the year a paper is cir- 
culated, and each member is invited to 
subscribe what he or she will pay during 
the year to the various benevolent ob- 
jects. Ne church does better for Foreign 
Missions than this one. 


5. Sunday Schools. Several of these 
act as Juvenile Missionary Societies. 
Why should net every one do so ?— 
The last Lorain Association recommend- 
ed a missionary society te be formed in 
every Sabbath school. 


6. Granviile College. There is here a 
Foreign Missionary Society, embracing a 
large portien of the members of the insti- 
tution. Besides its regular contribution of 
funds, some of its members will doubtless 
toil as missionarres on heathen ground; 
many others will have opportunity to 
throw their influence into the great work 
as pastors at home. ‘The mutual friends 
of the college and of missions will there- 
fore ever rejoice to know that the mis- 
sionary flame is here carefully nourished. 


7. Brother Kincaid’s Visit. By his at- 
tendance at our last anniversary, and at 
the missionary meeting held at Norwalk 
and Ashtabula, and his visit to eighteen or 
twenty other churches in the state, an im- 
pulse was doubtless given to these church- 
es and to individuals from many others, 
which will continue long te operate. 


8. Anniversaries. Our state anniver- 
saries within a few years have exerted a 
strong and constantly growing influence. 
Jt is here that the numerous rills of effort, 
issuing frem sources too remote or small 
to attract separate notice, are seen to unite 
into a broad and flowing stream. It is in 
these hallowed convocations that clear 
views are gained—confidence inspired— 
zeal quickened—love to Christ and the 
brotherheod kindled up afresh—and vows 
of greater faithfulness pledged and reiiew- 
ed. 


9. Pastors. To the large increase of 
faithful and devoted pastors in our state 
within a few years, the Foreign Mission 
as well as every other branch of effort is 
greatly indebted. They give potency 
to every other influence, and exert much 
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which can come from no other source.— 
They give distinctness and emphasis to the 
sentiments of books. ‘They give a tongue 
to our periodicals. They give life and in- 
terest to the monthly concert. Primary 
societies seldom flourish without their in- 
fluence. Does a returned missionary (as 
brother Kincaid) come among us?—it is 
not the smallest benefit hence accruing to 
the cause, that the pastors receive, and 
communicate and perpetuate the impulse 
produced by his lively presentation of 
facts, his touching appeals. It is the pres- 
ence and effort of our pastors that give to 
our anniversaries their power; an electric 
energy which should and eould be made to 
pass through our associations and church- 
es, and to bring every member of our Zion 
within the compass of their quickening in- 
fluence. 


16. Agency. The aim has been to 
prosecute with all attainable efficiency, 
what is deemed its appropriate work ; 
that is, by personal addresses as extensive- 
ly as practicable, and eliciting the efforts 
of others, before meetings both general and 
local, and assemblies larger and smaller, 
to exhibit with a just impressiveness the 
claims of the missionary cause; and by 
facilitating the acquisition of intelligence, 
and suggestion for general adoption the 
methods of effort which experience and 
skill have found to work best, to invite and 
stimulate all the friends of the Redeemer 
to harmonious; constant and vigorous ex- 
ertion. 


“The next time you detect your heart, 
under the influence of the plague that is 
in it, saying to you, ‘O, if I were in such 
or such a one’s place, how much good I 
could do, or how holy a person I could be- 
come,’—just think of some eminent saint, 
and say, ‘If that person were in my place, 
how much nearer he would live to God 
than I do; how many opportunities that I 
waste he would use for his Master’s glory; 
how he would fill my little sphere that 
now is so dark, with brightness and hap- 
piness!’ And you, if you will, may do 
the same.” 
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Eastern Travers: Rev. Dr. Olin’s 
Travels in Egypt, and in the Easi. 
New-York, Harper & Brothers. 


Observations in the East, chiefly in Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor. By, 
John P. Durbin, D. D. late President 
of Dickinson College. Harper & Bro- 
thers, 1845. 


Our Methodist brethren seem determin- 
ed to give to their prominent men, the: 
heads of their colleges at least, all the ad- 
vantages derivable from the experience 
of extensive travels. A few years since, 
the lamented Fiske, first President of the 
Wesleyan University, made an extensive 
tour in Europe, and gave the results of it 
to the public, in a large 8vo. volume. His 
successor in the same office has presented 
us with two large duodecimos ; (the first 
named at the head of this article,) and last 
of all come the volumes of Dr. Durbin, on 
the Oriental part of his tour. His travels 
in Europe were reviewed in our last vol- 
ume, and it is with no small satisfaction 
that we now meet with him again. Though 
this is the later publication, there may be 
no impropriety in noticing it first. 

To the lovers of bible scenes, incidents, 
and illustrations, no part of the world af- 
fords half the interest and excitement tothe 
traveller, or those who may peruse his. 
journals, as do the regions embraced in 
these volumes. It is in no small degree 
gratifying toour American feeling, that by 
far the richest and most accurate develop- 
ment in scripture geography, topography, 
and whatever may throw light on this 
branch of antiquarian research, has been 
the result of the labors and enterprise of 
our own countrymen. ‘The travels of 
Stevens, the researches of Robinson and 
Smith, and the tours of the estimable au- 
thors named above, have left little more to 
be desired in this department of sacred lit- 
erature and investigation. 
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Beginning with Egypt, and tracking the 
course of the Israelites through the wil- 
derness which they traversed, lingering a 
little under the shade of Sinai’s awful 
form, and amid the stupendous ruins of 
Petra and ancient Edom, President Dur- 
bin finds himself at length in the sacred 
enciosures of Jerusalem, the holy city.— 
Thence by the site of ancient Jericho he 
reaches the Jordan, and from its wa- 
ters, near the supposed place where our 
Lord was baptized, he and his compan- 
ions fill a few bottles with the water, 
for the use of ‘certain little fellows in 
America,” (oh shame on such perversion !) 
and hasten to bathe in the Dead Sea, and 
then hasten back the same day to Je- 
rusalem. Thence he goes northward, 
through some of the frequent resorts of the 
Saviour in Galilee; then to Beyrout, on 
the Mediterranean, and thence to Damas- 
cus, which seems to have been rather a 
favorite place in his regards. 

Subsequently he visited, in succession, 
the sites of the seven churches of the. 
Apocalypse, and some of the most inter- 
esting portions of his second volume are 
given to a delineation of whatever seemed 
to him the most interesting in their past 
history, or the present position occupied by 
them. These volumes, as well as those 
of Dr. Olin, are rendered increasingly at- 
tractive by the beautiful embellishments, 
the rich and costly maps and engravings 
so generously scattered throughout the en- 
tire extent of field which they cover.— 
These illustrations do much more than 
embellish. They give some of the most 
remarkable scenes and objects at once to 
the eye, vastly assist the imagination of the 
least as well as the most practised traveller 
to conceive correctly of what is otherwise 
graphically described. 

Dr. Olin also commenced histravels by 
a transition from Greece into Egypt, to 
which latter country he has judiciously de- 
voted a large portion of his first volume. 
In his preface he wins our sympathy by a 
touching narrative of his severe and long 
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continued illness; of the devotedness of 
one of the best of wives, of whom he was 
bereaved when abroad, and whom he bu- 
ried in the environs of Naples ; thenceforth 
pursuing his pilgrimage of travels, unblest 
with the light of her countenance, un- 
soothed; by the cheerings of her voice.— 
How admirably does the knowledge of 
such a fact fit his readers to enter into and 
commune with the experiences of the au- 
thor in his subsequent career. 

The ample space devoted to Egypt has 
made that part of the travels the most full 
and satisfactory. The reader is easily en- 
abled to accompany the writer through the 
Turkish and Egyptian ‘fleet of ships of 
war, to land with him in Alexandria, pass 
through the new canal to the Nile, pro- 
ceed up that river to Cairo, visit the pyra- 
mids, Thebes, Memnon, the cataracts, 
é&c., &c. Then, with increasing interest, 
he may trace his course through the wil- 
derness, by the Red Sea and Sinai, to 
the promised land. His entrance by Car- 
mel and Hebron, and his final exultation 
on reaching and resting ‘‘ within thy gates, 
O Jerusalem.” 

Those who peruse the volumes will not 
fail to derive both amusement and -in- 
struction, on a subject of high importance 
and lasting interest. We should love to 
follow through the second volume, and lead 
our readers more minutely to notice some 
of its most valuable descriptions, but our 
space forbids. Though both of the trav- 
ellers here noticed, make honorable men- 
tion of the Researches of Dr. Robinson, yet 
in a single case Dr. Olin thought pro- 
per to invalidate, what seemed a vain-glo- 
rious boast of priority of discovery, set 
forth by the learned professor. This has 
led to a little good natured sparring be-- 
tween the president and the professor, in 
which it seems to be generally thought the 
former has the advantage. It is, howev- 
er, a very small matter, involving no 
point of general interest to the public, but 
rather personal, and confined to the par- 
ties. 
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Kunwer’s Latin Grammar, with exer- 
cises for Translation, for Reading Les- 
sons, and the requisite Vocabularies.— 
Translated from the German by Profes- 
sor Champlin, of Waterville College. Bos- 
ton, 1845. 


3 


This book seems to us a decided im- 
provement on most of the Latin Gram- 
mars now in use, and a whole age in ad- 
vance of ihose commonly employed when 
we were inour novitiate. The miserable 
practice of memorizing the whole clemen- 
tary rules of a dead language, without the 
use of illustrative examples, it is hoped is 
now repudiated for ever. 

Prof. Champlin has well performed his 
duty as a translator, and by some valua- 
ble additions, has given enhanced interest 
tothe volume. The publisher has well 
performed his part, and the result is a 
beautiful, well arranged volume, of nearly 
400 large duodecimo pages, which will 
not disappoint the high hopes with which 
this treatise has been anticipated. 


History of the United States, for the use of 
Schools, by Marcius Willson.’ New- 
York, Caleb Bartlett, 1845. 


A neat duodecimo volume, of about 350 
pages, full of neat and choice illustrations, 
to take the eye and fix the mind of the 
learner. We have not had time to exam- 
ine the whole of this book, but from inti- 
mate acquaintance with the highly gifted 
author, and the time and toil he has devo- 
ted to it, we cannot doubt its superior adapt- 
edness to the design to be accomplish- 
ed. Prof. Willson knows practically what 
a good text book should contain, and how 
it should be arranged; and any one can 
see at a glance that this volume is so pre- 
pared as greatly to facilitate its use, both to 
the teacher and the pupil. The minia- 
ture chart of history prefixed to it, (which 
is but an epitome of the large and very 
beautiful colored chart, which with inered- 
ible labor he had before prepared,) will 
greatly add to the interest and value of 
his work. 
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STATISTICS: 
of the Baptist Associations in Virginia.. 
ASSOCIATIONS. FS = ps 5 < 
eh ee 
C12 | Re 

Accomac, 7 5) peal, B45 
Albemarle, 25) 16/801} 4302) 
Appomattox, | 27| 10/248} 3590 
Broad River, 28) 12! 97! 897 
Columbia, | 13} 9/141} 1500) 
Concord, | 15] 6/349 1847) 
Dan River, 12h. 5) 80) J151 
Dover, 39] 28/576/12526) 
Goshen. 33] 19/353] 8456! 
Greenbrier, 14, 71107) 914 
James River, 15} 6/525) 2825 
Middle District. 12} 11/148} 3000 
Parkersburg, 11} 41148) 536 
Portsmouth, 39} 20/484| 7953 
Rappahannock, 37} 21/468)14037 
Roanoke, D3 oe 1496 
Salem Union, 15) 16/157) 1187 
Shiloh, 22] 14/300) 3359! 
Strawberry, 22} 10} 58) 1762) 
Teay’s Valley, 21) 9/128) 1301 
Union, 21} 11/204) 1164) 
Valley, 18| 9/590) 1777 
Washington, 18} 19/169} 1183) 
Conference,* rity 638 
Ebenezer,* 11| 4 535) 
Indian Creek,* Aye O61 . 117 Gi 
Ketocton.* 13|.. 5) QU). 644} 
New River,* 19} 10 966 
Old Fashioned Bap.* | 9} 5 1500) 
Patterson’s Creek,* GP 88) Se eae 
Pig River,* Le). 7; 563) 
Pocatalico,* 11) 6 507, 
Rappahannock,* 5) 2 342) 
Staunton River,* 1] 399) 
Tygar’s Valley.* Oy ire 227 
Total, 5901312] 184258 


* Auti-mission bodies. 


It is for the want of method and order, 
that some people, who have much to do, 
get but little done. They are frequently 
in a hurry, have many things begun, but 
none finished. 
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BAPTIST GENERAL CONVENTION. 


SPECIAL SESSION. 


Most of the articles prepared for this de- 
partment will this month be omitted, to 
give place to the interesting proceedings of 
the extra session of the General Conven- 
tion for Foreign Missions, held in this city 
the 19th and two following days of last 
month. As our Monthly Record is gen- 
erally regarded as the proper chronicle of 
all important documents of this character, 
we have condensed from the reports of the 
secular press (chiefly from the Express, ) 
such a journal of the entire proceedings, 
as seemed adapted to preservation. 

The entire number of delegates enrolled 
at Philadelphia was 450. The secession 
of the south greatly reduced the number 
in attendance at this session, only 275 hav- 
ing answered to their names. ‘These are 
from the following states: Maine, 13; 
New-Hampshire, 5; Vermont, 7; Mas- 
sachusetis, 74; Rhode Island, 32; Con- 
necticut, 22; New-York, 86; New-Jer- 
sey, 11; Pennsylvania, 20; Delaware, 1; 
Maryland, 1; District of Columbia, 1; 
Kentucky, 1; Indiana, 1. 

Great harmony characterized the pro- 
ceedings generally, and the zeal and lib- 
erality evinced were highly commendable. 
May this meeting commence a new and 
brighter era in this good and great werk of 
evangelizing men ! 


FIRST DAY. 


A large body of delegates met, in spe- 
eial session, on Wednesday, the 19th of 
November, 1845, at the Tabernacle in 
Mulberry-street. 

The chair was taken by the Rev. Fran- 
is Wayland, D. D., President of Brown 
University. Rev. Rollin H. Neale, as As- 
sistant Secretary, and Rey. Baron Stow, 
Recording Secretary of the Board, were 


present, and took their seats. 
Rev. Dr. Judson, Rev. Mr. Kincaid, 


' he discharged the duty assigned him. 


Baptist Mission, were among the clergy 
present. 

The hour of meeting having arrived, 
the pastor of the church offered prayer, 
and the congregation joined in a hymn of 
praise. 

After the roll of members was read, the 
rules of order were read, and the President 
read the vote, in pursuance of which he 
had called the Convention. 

Rev. Mr. Cone, of this city, introduced 
the following reso.utions, with a few re- 
marks in relation to the labors of the mis- 
sionaries employed by the Baptist churches, 
especially those of Mr. Judson and his 
wife, in Burmah. 

Resolved, That this Convention regard 
it as a special occasion for gratitude to the 
God of all grace, that he has so long pre- 
served the life of our senior missionary, the 
Rev. Adoniram Judson, and has strength- 
ened him to perform services of inestima- 
ble value for the perishing heathen. 

Resolved, That the President be re- 
quested to express to our Brother Judson 
assurances of the pleasure with which we 
welcome him to his native land, and of 
our heartfelt sympathy with him in the 
painful cireumstances which have with- 
drawn him,.as we hope only for a season, 
from the field of his missionary labors. 

The resolutions were then adopted, and 
the Rev. Dr. Wayland said to Dr. Judson, 
tbat.it was with no ordinary emotion rie 
n 
1812, said he, you, my brother, and the few 
that went with you on this expedition, went 
forth amidst scorn and imputations of fa- 
naticism. You were the first that carried 
the word of God from these shores to heath- 
en lands. Here he described the early 
difficulties and sufferings of Dr. Judson in 
his labors; the chains and imprisonment 
he had endured for the sake of Christ; and 
he compared them with those of Paul in 
his mission. He had tracked with blood 
the burning sands of the desert, nor had 
God left him and his alone,—but saw fit to 
make him the honored instrument of restor- 
ing peace between two nations, one of whom 
had driven him from her shores, and the oth- 
er had inflicted upon him every cruelty but 
death. For them, too, he had translated 
the gospel of Christ. They had given him 
nothing but curses when he came among 
them, and he had, in return, given them 


and Rev. Mr. Abbett, of the Burmese | the priceless blessings of christianity. For 
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all this, the whole christian world thanked 
God for the opportunity now afforded of 
greeting him on his return to this country. 
And the President gave him the right 
hand of fellowship in the name of the Con- 
vention. 

Rev. Dr. Judson, on account of physi- 
eal disability, could not speak audibly, but 
whispered his acknowledgments to the 
President, who repeated them to the 
Convention. They were brief, and in 
simple, unaffected terms, and expressed 


his thanks to the brethren of every chris- | 


tian denomination, who had warmly wel- 
comed him on his return from the east, and 
his prayer for their welfare, and an in- 
erease of God’s help for himself, in his fu- 
ture labors. 

Rev. Dr. Cone, of this city, chairman 
of a committee previously appointed to re- 
port upon what changes are necessary to 
be made in the organization of the Con- 
vention, the establishment of a union, of 
a board of managers, a constitution, Wc., 
read an elaborate report upon that subject, 
giving a constitution at length—the whole 
going to the entire reorganization of the 
Baptist missions in this country. 

The report of Dr. Cone -was then or- 
dered to be printed, and five hundred co- 
pie was the number fixed upon. 

A communication from the Indian Mis- 
sion Association, to the Convention, in re- 
lation to the Indian Missions of the Board, 
and their present position, and reeommend- 
ing further action in this regard, asking 
directions, &c., was received, read, and 
referred to a committee, appointed by the 
President. 

The President called wpon the Chair- 
man of the Committee, who drew the Con- 
stitution of the proposed ‘* Union,” to give 
a statement of the conclusions that docu- 
ment presents. 

_ Dr. Cone thereupon came forward and 
said, that the duty assigned the committee 
had been prayerfully and carefully dis- 
charged, and great pains had been taken 
to make it a constitution not to be easily 
liable to alteration. They had fixed 
upon the name of ‘‘ Union,” a missionary 
‘¢ Union,” as being general and harmoni- 
ous in its meaning. A Convention is to 
be formed of life-members, thus perma- 
nency is secured tothe Board. An annual 
meeting is to be held of the Board, to meet 
wherever it may please. Life member- 
ship to be made by the payment of one 
hundred dollars or some other sum. Se- 
venty-five to constitute a Board of Man- 
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agers. The necessity for this arrange- 
ment had long been felt. This Board of 
Managers to consist of clerical and lay 
members. Ifthe clergy have more faith, 
remarked the Chairman, the private 
brethren have more money; beside, they 
have business knowledge, and _ their 
prayers, with the consecration of their 
time and wisdom to the duties of the 
board of management, would have the ef- 
fect of preventing those pecuniary perplex- 
ities which were now so deeply felt. The 
Executive Committee of the ‘* Union’ to 
consist of nine members. Upon this plan, 
thus briefly stated, the Committee unani- 
mously agreed. 

Hon. Mr. Duncan, of Haverhill, Mas- 
sachusetts, moved that the subject of the 
new ‘Union’ be assigned as the first 
business of the Convention, to-morrow 
morning. Carried. 

Rev. Dr. Cone introduced to the Pres- 
ident Rev. Mr. Abbott, from Sandoway, 
in Arracan, a preacher of the Baptist mis- 
sions, who has returned to his native coun- 
try on account of his illness. He also in- 
troduced Rev. Messrs. Davenport, of the 
Bangkok, Siam mission~and Kincaid, 
preacher of the Arracan station. These 
introductions were followed by the exten- 
sion of the right hand of fellowship by the 
President to the brethren introduced, who, 
however, made no replies. 

At this period, (1 o’clock,) it was mov- 
ed that the Convention take a recess of 
thirty minutes—Rev. Mr. Bennett closing 
the morning services with a feeling prayer 
for missions and missionaries—for the na- 
tive preachers abroad—and for the Con- 
vention and its deliberations. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Convention, on reassembling, join- 
ed in prayer with Rev. Mr. Webb, of 
Philadelphia. 

Rev. Mr.Cushman, of Boston, then of- 
fered a resolution, authorizing a commit- 
tee of five members to draw an address of 
this Convention, calling upon the Emperor 
of Rurmah to permit the preaching of the 
christian religion in his empire, without 
opposition. Mr. Cushman said he was 
not prepared to go at length into a defence 
of this proposition, but he offered a few 
words in reference to it. Healluded to. 
the liberality of the Chinese Emperor, 
with regard to the preaching of christianity 
in his empire, and expressed the hope 
that the example would not be without its 
effects upon the Emperor of Burmah, and 
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that God would turn his heart to accede to 
the request now proposed, and to allow the 
worship of the living God with impunity 
in his dominions. 

The Rev. Chairman here mentioned, 
that this had been done some years before, 
and the Board had sent a present to the 
Emperor which had been indignantly re- 
fused. 

Rev. Mr. Cushman.—That was another 
Emperor. 

Rey. Mr. Peck moved to refer the whole 
subject to a committee, which was carried, 
and the President announced the follow- 
ing names, as forming the committee. 
Messrs. Cushman, Babcock, Welch, 
Webb, and Train. Mr. Kincaid was af- 
terwards added. 

A committee for religious exercises was 
then appointed, consisting of Messrs. Cone, 
Tucker, and Lathrop. 

The committee on credentials reported, 
in part, the names of delegates, who had 
eome either to fill vacancies, or as substi- 
tutes, since the calling of the roll. The 
report was accepted. 

The hour of three arrived, and the Pres- 
ident. adjourned the session till 9 o’clock, 
A.M. on Thursday. 

Rev. Mr. Putnam closed the meeting 
with prayer. 


EVENING SERVICES. 


At the same church, in the evening, the 
greater portion of the Convention were 
present, together with a large assemblage 
of auditors, and the meeting was. opened 
with prayer by Rev. Dr. Williams. Mr. 
Judson, the lately returned missionary 
from Burmah, was introduced to the con- 
gregation; but, being disenabled by rea- 
sons already described from addressing 
them, he made no speech, a few words 
only being said in his behalf by the Chair- 
man, as in the morning. An anthem was 
then sung by the choir. 

Rev. Dr. Sears then rose, and com- 
menced a very interesting discourse from 
the 37th verse of the 22d chapter of St. 
Matthew’s gospel. 

This discourse, which occupied an hour 
and a half in the delivery, was given with- 
out reference to notes or manuscript; was 


fluently and feelingly enunciated, and was | 


listened to with intense attention by a 
crowded and patient auditory, a large por- 
tion of whom, (including many ladies,) 
were obliged to stand during the whole 
time. 
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A collection was. then taken up for the 
benefit of the missionaries, under the di- 
rection of the Convention, and then the 
choir and congregation sang the following 
doxology, to the time-honored tune of the 
100th Psalm; 


Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him, all creatures here below; 
Praise Him, above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost! 


And then the assemblage separated, un- 
der a solemn benediction from the Rev. 


Dr. Wayland. 
SECUND DAY. 


Thursday morning, Nov. 20. 


The Convention assembled at the Mul- 
berry street T'abernacle at nine o’clock. 

Rev. Mr. Welch, of Albany, offering: 
prayer, a hymn was sung, and the minutes. 
were read. 

The Constitution, reported yesterday, 
was then taken up, as the order of the day, 
and was read. 

John R. Ludlow, Esq., of this city, first 
took the floor. He considered the propo- 
sition to adopt this new Constitution a vir- 
tual abrogation of the Triennial Conven- 
tion, and he offered a resolution to the ef- 
fect that the Convention will not at this. 
time, alter the present Constitution of the 
Baptist General Convention. The mo- 
ment a new one is brought under consid- 
eration, the rubicon is passed, and the 
good ship may be considered as already 
scuttled. 

Rev. Dr. Cone suggested that the House 
having decided that the subject should be 
taken up, it must be. The gentleman’s. 
motion should be made on the discussion 
of the first article. 

Rev. Dr. Welch, of Albany, would like 
to have the preliminary question settled, 
whether the proposed constitution should 
be considered at all. If there be difficul- 
ties in the present one, may they not be 
altered or amended, without destroying 
the old, and making a new machine? 

Rev. Dr. Cone hoped no time, feelings 
or strength would be wasted in discussing 
a preliminary question. 

The first article of the proposed Consti- 
tution was then taken up, as follows :— 
“This Association shall be styled ‘The 
American Baptist Missionary Union.’ ” 

Dr. Cone rose to defend the proposed 
alteration of the organization of the Gen- 
eral Convention. He said that the pro- 
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posed plan would relieve from its present 
debt of $40,000, and give a yearly sum of 
70 or $50,000, which was needed to carry 
on the missionary operations of the Con- 
vention. The present title of this Associa- 
tion is now, in its separate state, a misno- 
mer: it is not the ‘* General Convention 
of the Baptist denomination in the United 
States.” Only a portion of the States are 
represented init. ‘The single object of the 
new organization is, to diffuse the word of 
God throughout all nations, through the 
medium of missions. In order to do 
this, it is necessary to adopt some gen- 
eral plan, some middle ground on which 
to stand. Under the plan proposed, 
there can be nothing extraneous; nothing 
like questions abvut the subjects of slavery | 
or anti-slavery, or any other having no re- 
lation to the great object, the only object, 
of sending missionaries to the heathen, with 


the word of God intheirhands. Dr. Cone 
adverted to the fact that the present char- 
ter was not, in the present state, useful.— 
No claims could be prosecuted under it. 
It has been recognised by the Senate of 
the United States, in framing certain trea- 
ties with the Indians, wherein the Baptist 
Missions were recognised. But a new 
charter can be obtained very easily, if this 
new organization be adopted. 

Rey. Mr. Arthur, of Schenectady, said 
that he was in favor of having a new organ- 
ization. He did not like one thing in the 
new constitution, however. It was too 
generous and liberal, in allowing anybody 
who chose to come in, by paying his $100 
to make him a life member; and a Unita- 
rian might come in, or a Universalist, or 
a slaveholder of the south. He was op- 
posed to this. The northern and southern 
brethren had separated peaceably on this 
subject, and he was in favor of remaining 
80, until such time as the church was 
purged of the sin of slavery. The time 
would come, he had no doubt, when the 
christian church of every denomination 
would purge itself of that sin, and-all con- 
nexion with it. He hoped some alteration 


would take place in that part of the propos- 
ed constitution he alluded to. 

Rey. Mr. Church, of Rochester, made 
a few remarks in relation to the question 
before the Convention. He was opposed 
to burthening the cause of missions with 
any other considerations, though ever so 
good in themselves. He wanted this or- 
ganization to be exclusively a mission one. 

Rev. Mr. Colver, of Boston, said it was 
well known that he was an Abolitionist. 
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But he was opposed to connecting this sub- 
ject of slavery with the immediate object 
of this Convention,—that of missions. Yet 
he objected to the title proposed of this 
‘¢Union,’’ so far as the term ‘* American” 
is concerned. hat word covered as much 
ground as the ‘* United States,’’ and would 
include that portion of the country, the 
churches in which had seceded from this 
General Convention. He would have no 
objection to have the title convey the same 
idea which had been adopted by the seced- 
ing portion of the church ; and where they 
had put the word ‘south,’ to insert the 
word ‘‘north.”? Hedid not desire to make 
this an anti-slavery organization. 

Rev. Mr. Dowling said he too was in 
favor of abolishing slavery. He could not 
see why the name ‘ American,”’ should 
offend his brother Colver. The society 
of which he is so active a member is so 
designated ; the ‘‘ American Anti-Slavery 
Society.” 

Rev. Mr. Colver said he would correct 
this brother. That society covered the 
whole country. It had several auxiliaries. 
in the southern states already. 

Rev. Mr. Dowling said that he hoped: 
it would be so, too, with this ‘* Union.’’ 
He was not in favor of shutting the door 
against the admission to it of free church- 
es, and anti-slavery men, in any part of 
the country. 

Rev. Baron Stow, of Boston, said there 
was no difficulty in the Committee about 
this word in the title. It was intended te 
make no exclusion of any who have Amer- 
ican hearts, and Baptist principles, from 
this ** Union.” 

The first article of the Constitution 
was then adopted, with scarcely a dis- 
senting , voice. 

The Chairman read the 2nd _ article: 
“The single object of this ‘ Union’ shall 
be to diffuse the knowledge of the religion 
of Jesus Christ, by means of missions, 
throughout the world.” 

A brother asked if this would include 
home missions ? 

The chairman of the committee explain- 
ed that the design was to apply to for- 
eign missions; though it shut the door te 
none. 

The article was then adopted; and the 
third taken up. 

The article is in the following words: 
‘*This Union shall be composed of life 
members. All the mentbers of the Bap- 
tist General Convention, who may be 
present at the adoption of this Constitu- 
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tion, shall be members for life of this 
Union. Other persons may be constitu. 
ted life members by the payment at one 
time of not less than one hundred dol- 
tars.”’ 

The first clause of this article being un- 
der consideration, an explanation of the 
Commitiee’s design, in offering it, was 
elicited by a suggestion from Mr. Colver, 
that it opened the door too wide. The 
clause was adopted, as was the second, af- 
ter a few words onthe subject. The third 
clause being under consideration as to 
what shall constitute a life member, 

Rev. Mr. Green, of Charlestown, Mass. 


said he was in favor of so amending this 
‘clause as to except slaveholders from the 


‘*Union.”” When he had made his mo- 
tion to that effect, 

Rey. Mr. Hill moved to take the ques- 
tion without debate. 

A Rev. member said he hoped dicta- 
tors would keep their seats. We are free 
men here! 

Rev. Mr. Colver said he hoped that 
debate would not be restrained. 

Rev. Mr. Willett, of Connecticut, eup- 
ported the pending motion. It was time 
that Baptists of the country should be heard 
in this Convention. The voice of that 
people was opposed to slavery, and to 
any toleration of it by the Convention, and 
the time was coming when it would be in- 
gisted on, and when the country churches, 
or a great portion of them, would separate 
from any organization that did not oppese 
slavery, and go for freedom openly. 

Rev. Mr. Arthur, although agreeing 
with the last speaker in his opinion of 
slavery, did not favor the amendment. He 
could see no such dangers as likely to flow 
from the clause as his brother had antici- 
pated. 

Rev. Dr. Tucker, of Buffalo, could not 
see what this Convention eould possibly 
have to do with slavery. He was opposed 
to slavery,—it was a great curse,—a cor- 
rupt sore—and why bring it into this Con- 
vention? He said there was no reason 
why the life memberships of the southern 
Baptist brethren should not be accepted. 
Northerners had no objection to use the 
money coined by slave labor; it did not 
burn intheirpockets. He was opposed to 
any such amendment, deeming the fears 
expressed futile and groundless. 

Rev. Dr. Wayland denied that there 
was any thing in the article under consid- 
eration, hidden or ambiguous. No such 
thing was intended by the Committee.— 
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He had lived before his brethren a great 
many years, and if there is one here who 
ever knew him to be guilty of a trick, or 
any thing underhanded, let him stand up’ 
and say it. The resolution meant just 
what it expressed, and its only intention 
was to further the cause of missions to the 
heathen. 

Rev. Mr. Kingsford, of the District of 
Columbia, said he was the only member 
present from the south, and he would allay 
all such fears as had been expressed. The 
south would never trouble this Conven- 
tion, or the proposed ‘‘ Union.”? They 
had formed an organization of their own, 
and would abide by it; and he could as- 
sure this Convention that their proposed 
‘‘Union’’ would never receive the first 
hundred dollars, to constitute a life mem- 
ber from Ahat quarter. 

“Amen,” said Mr. Colver. ‘Just 
what we want,”’ said others, as the last 
speaker took his seat. 

The anti-slavery amendment was then: 
put and lost, ly a large and decisive ma- 
FOR SEY. 97" 

Rev. Messrs. Rhees, Hague and Ful- 
ler dwelt upon the importance of getting 
up, and spreading a missionary feeling 
among the churches, as the best means of 
carrying out the objects of the proposed 
Union. Mr. Hague thought that the de- 
tails of membership, qualifications, &c. 
were matters of much less interest than 
the work of cultivating a love for the cause 
among the Baptists, from the western riv- 
ers to the eastern shores of Maine. Mr. 
Rhees had moved that the sum necessary 
to constitute a life member be fixed at $500, 
instead of $100. Some conversation on 
this motion arose, but of little general in- 
terest; and the amendment was lost by an 
overwhelming majority of voices. The 
entire article was then adopted, unani- 
mously. 

A recess then (at a quarter past twelve 
o’clock). was taken for half an hour, after 
a prayer from the Rev. Dr. Woods, of 


Rhode Island.. 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The fourth to the thirteenth articles incln- 
sive, were concurred in without debate. 

The next read wasas follows: 

14. It shall be the duty o1 the Execu- 
tive Committee to carry into effect all the 
orders of the Board of Managers; to des- 
ignate, by advice of the Board, the places 
where missions shall be attempted, and to 
establish and superintend the same; to ap- 
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point, instruct, and direct all the missiona- 
ries of the Board, and to fix their compen- 
sation; to direct the Corresponding Sec- 
retaries and Treasurer in the discharge of 
‘their duties; tomake all appropriations to 
be paid out of the Treasury; to appoint 
agents for the collection of funds, and to 
prescribe their duties, and arrange their 
. compensation ; and in general, to perform 
all duties necessary to promote the object 
of the Union, provided the same be not 
contrary to this constitution, or the instruc- 
tions of the Board of Managers. 

Rev. Mr. Hague, of Boston, was in fa- 
vor of the article, but wished an addition 
to it, by whichit may be provided that any 
church may have its own contributions 
forwarded to any destination it chooses. He 
drew a distinction between the action of 
churches and societies. 

The Chair alluded to a subsequent arti- 
ele, in which this matter is provided for. 

Dr. Cone thought this subject an impor- 
tant one. He spoke in favor of the pro- 
posed ‘‘ union,” as tending to render the 
aid that small churches could give effect- 
ual, There should be a united action, and 
if the different churches, that can individ- 
ually support missionaries for themselves, 
confine themselves to sustain their own, 
there would be a falling of of interest 
among the smaller ones. He preferred 
the article as it stood. 


Mr. Hague’s amendment was lost, and 


the article, as above given, was pass-. 


ed. 

The articles from fifteen to twenty-one 
passed without debate. 

An attempt to add to the end of thissec- 
tion the words, ‘* the members of which are 
not slaveholders,”’ being made, 

Rev. Mr. Packer, of Vt., said he was 
sorry to see this question coming up. This 
question had now nothing whatever to do 
with that subject. He was an Abolition- 
ist, a temperance man, and a good many 
other things, but here he was a friend to 
the cause of missions. That was the sole 
object of this Convention. The article 
was then adopted, with almost entire 
unanimity. 

The 22d, 23d, and 24th sections were 
passed without debate. 

The next question was on the adoption 
of the whole report of the Committee, with 
the Constitution. 

Rev. B. Stow thought that before the 
question was taken on the Constitution, as 
a whole, a Committee ought to be ap- 
pointed to examine into, and report upon, 
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the legal effect ofsuch astep. Accordingly, 
the following were appointed: Hon. J. H. 
Duncan, of Haverhill, Mass.; Rev. Wm. 
R. Williams, of Neue Work ; Rev. M. J. 
Rhees,. of Delaware; William Beebe, 
Esq., of Utica; and Hon. Friend Hum- 
phrey, of Albany. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Welch, N. J., a 
Committee was appointed to apprize the 
Columbian Coliege, (Washington City) 
connected wtih this Convention, that the 
organization was about to be changed.— 
Messrs. Cone, Peck, and Welch were ap- 
pointed. 

Rev. Mr. Peck, of Illinois, reported from 
the Committee on Indian Missions. It 
proposed opening a correspondence with 
the Board on that subject, at Louisville. 

After some business of an incidental 
and explanatory character, 

Mr. Cone moved that when the Conven- 
tion adjourn, it adjourn to meet in this 
place, at seven, this evening, to act on the 
report of the Committee now in'session, 
and to pass upon the Constitution. 

The motion of Dr. Cone prevailed, and 
after religious services, the meeting ad- 


journed till 7, P. M. 
EVENING SESSION. 


Rev. Mr. Packer, of Vt., opened the: 
meeting with prayer, and the choir, joined 
by the congregation, sang the hymn, com- 
meneing 


‘“¢ Jesus shall reign, where’er the sun 
Does his successive journeys run.” 


Hon. James H. Duncan, of Mass., from 
the Committee appointed in the afternoon. 
made a report, consisting of six resolutions, 
which were taken up and acted upon, af- 
ter a brief exposition ef the Committee’s 
intentions in drawing and recommending 
them. The report first being unanimous- 
ly accepted, 

The first resolution declared that the 
Triennial Convention cannot be dissolved 
until the $40,000 debt it owes is paid, or 
its payment is provided for. Carried unan- 
imously. 

The second described the Constitution. 
under consideration as being prospective 
in its operation, conditional upon the con- 
summation of the new organization. This,. 
too, was adopted, like the first, without de- 
bate, and unanimously. 

The third provided that the Legislature: 
of Pennsylvania be requested, if necessa- 


ry, to pass such a remedial act as shall 
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make the present charter so conformable | been some objection to the 14th section, in 


to the new one proposed, as shall make it | some of its provisions. 


legal, (if it be not already) to accomplish 
the proposed changes in the organization. 
The third resolution was then carried 
unanimously. 
The fourth resolution provided that the 
Legislature of Massachusetts be applied to 
for the new charter. Passed, nem. con. 


So did the fifth, which provided for the | 


‘transfer of the books, accounts, and evi- 
Jences of property belonging to the pres- 
ent Association, to the new one. 
then. passed, with equal unanimity, the 
sixth and last, which declared that the 
‘convention would elect, under tne new 
constitution, the Board of Managers, to as- 
‘sume their offices when the constitution 
should be adopted, and the transfer be 
made : the choice ef officers to be deferred 
until that time. 

The President then announced that the 
question before the Convention was on the 
adoption of the Constitution, which had 
been passed upon, section by section. 

Rev. Mr. Hague said that there was so 
large an assemblage of the friends of mis- 
sions present, that he thought it would be 
proper for the Convention to avail them- 
selves of that fact, by way of eliciting an 
accession to the funds. He hoped the bu- 
siness before the Convention would lie on 
the table until the next morning; and the 
rest of the evening be spent in devotional 
exercises, and endeavoring to pay off the 
debt. 

Rev. Mr. Granger, of Providence, 
thought that, inasmuch as they had enter- 
ed upon this business, and had their minds 
so deeply interested in it, its progress 
ought not now to be interrupted. He 
hoped that the provisional adoption of 
the new constitution would be proceeded 
with. 

Rev. Mr. Evarts, of this city, thought 
that debate would arise on the final ques- 
tion, on the adoption. 

Rev. Dr. Cone said, that from what he 
had heard said after the adjournment in the 
afternoon, he had no idea that there would 
be any material difficulty in passing that 
question by a large vote. He believed 
that the Convention were perfectly ready 
to adopt it. ‘hey had acted upen it, sec- 
tion by section, and it would now be 
strange if there should arise much debate, 
on the final action upon it. As for de- 
bate, if there should be any, it would not, 
in his opinion, alter a single vote. 

Rev. Mr. Evarts said that there had 


And | 


| drawn. 


He did hope the 
discussion would be postponed until the 
morrow. 

Rev. Mr. Granger and others insisted 
on golng on at once. 

The House refused to lay the Constitu- 
tion on the table. 

A motion was made to take the question 
by yeas and nays. 

Rev. Dr. Cone said he should like to 
record his ** yea,”’ but the process would 
take an hour. He hoped it would be with- 
It was. 

Rev. Mr. Tucker still insisted that the 
debt should be first provided for. A good 
many would not vote for the new organi- 
zation, even if they did not vote against 
it, unless that were done previously. 

Rev. Mr. Barnaby moved to reconsider 
the vote adopting the 14th section (as to 
the mode of forwarding funds from the 
Treasurer’s office.) Lost. 

Rev. Mr. Evarts moved to add an arti- 
cle between the 19th and 20th, providing 
that the different churches or associations, 
might maintain their own missionaries, 
and that the Treasurer forward funds to 
their distinct destinations, as requested by 
the donors,—and that these missionaries be 
required to report regularly, and be mem- 
bers in good standing of Baptist churches. 

The 22d article was read by request, to 
show that this matter was already provid- 
ed for, its terms covering the whole ground. 
And Mr. Stow pointed out the fact that the 
Treasurer had often been called on to do 
this kind of duty, and had done it. It was 
not worth while to impose any additional 
labor upon him, in the way proposed by 
the brother from New York. 

Rev. Mr. Evarts insisted, and argued 
in favor of bringing the recipients of the 
funds to the givers of those funds as near 
as possible. This he thought was likely to 
tend to the increased spread of missions, 
and the moreregular and abundant supply 
of funds. He did not like so much ma- 
chinery in the way. 

Rev. Mr. Dunbar. of Boston, was in fa- 
vor of the amendment, thinking it would 
increase the number of missionaries, and 
tend to the speedy extinction of the debt. 

Rev. Mr. Blain liked the Constitution 
very well as it was, nor did he see the ne- 
cessity of the amendment. But would it 
hazard any thing? Was it anywise dan- 
gerous? Will it interfere at all with the 
operations of the proposed ‘‘ Union?” By 
adopting it, will. a larger sum olf money 
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‘flow into the Treasury ? And should they 
be more united in the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, if it were adopted? If so, he 
thought it ought to be passed, on those 
grounds. 

Rev, Mr. Bennett was opposed to the 
amendment. 

Rev. Mr. Turnbull thought it proposed a 
serious innovation. 

Rev. Dr. Cone then rose, and said he 
hoped the brother would withdraw it, 
and let the vote be taken-on the Con- 
stitution; and then, if he pleased, on the 
morrow, offer a resolution that such a du- 
ty as he suggested should devolve on the 
T'reasurer, in the cases of such ‘missions as 
is contemplated. It was important, on all 
accounts, to get through with this matter 
‘this evening. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

THE ConstTiTUTION WAS THEN UNAN- 
IMOUSLY ADOPTED. 

Rev. Dr. Cone, immediately upon the 
announcement of this fact, came forward 
in front of the pulpit, and commenced an 
address to the throne of Divine Grace, with 
‘great fervor ane depth of feeling. As he 
poured forth eloquent petition after petition, 
a deep, solemn ‘‘ Amen” was uttered by 
the large body of delegates, in which, at 
turns, the great congregation joined fer- 
vently. At the close, all joined in sing- 
ing “The Union Hymn.” There was 
something :xceedingly simple yet grave, 
primitive yet delightful, in the exercise. 

The Chair appointed a committee of 
seven to nominate the 75 managers to be 
provisionally chosen, to-morrow, under the 
new Constitution. The venerable Alfred 
Bennett was their chairman. 

Rev. Mr. Stow then rose and made a 
statement of the debt. It was ‘$40,000 at 
the last Anniversary. Of the sum neces- 
sary to liquidate it, $20,000 had been col- 
lected in New England, and $2,300in Al- 
bany ; $8,000 was promised to be made up 
in this city; and now all that was lacking 
was, in round numbers, $10,000. How 
that should be raised, it was for the Con- 
vention to say. 

Rev. Mr. White, of Staten Island, of- 
fered to be one of fifty to give $100 apiece 
to the specific object. 

Rev. Dr, Cone rose and said, that all 
the members of that Convention had, to- 
day, voted themselves life members of the 
*‘ Amercan Baptist Union.” He would 
not say any thing to others on this subject 
but tothe ministry he would say, that they 
ought to.agree to pay $100 each, before the 
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meeting of the Convention, at Brooklyn, 
in the spring. 

Rev. Mr. Peck, of Illinois, here remark- 
ed that a good many short and interesting 
speeches he believed, were about to be 
made; and he would lead off by enrolling 
himself as the first to agree to pay the 
$100 life membership towards paying off 
the debt. 

And here an animating, interesting, and 
amusing scene ensued. Name after name 
was announced as doing the same. Mr. 
White's fifty names were soon made up. 
The greatest enthusiasm, and a genial 
and cheerful feeling prevailed throughout 
the whole body, as the members, lay and 
clerical, one after the other, announced 
their names as contributors to the fund. 
Judson, Kincaid, Abbott, and other mis- 
sionaries. were made life members by in- 
dividuals on the spot, pledging themselves 
for the $100 each. Inthe anxiety to sub- 
scribe, the Chinese commissioner, Keying, 
was made a life member,.on account of his 
liberality in the articles of the late treaty, 
relative to the missionaries. ‘Somebody 
thought the Burmese king might have his 
heart melted towards the christians by a 
similar compliment; but Mr. Judson 
thought it would not have such an effect. 
This scene lasted over an hour, at the 
end of which one hundred and twenty two 
persons had pledged each a hundred dol- 
lars, for the specific purpose of paying off 


the debt now due, making $12,200 
The amount of the debt not pro- 

vided for was $10,006 
Which leaves a balance, over and 

above, so far, of $2,200 


and more will doubtless be raised, for the 


usual current expenses of the year, before 


the Convention dissolves. 

After a prayer and benediction, the meet- 
ing adjourned until Friday morning, at 9 
o'clock. 


THIRD DAY. 


Friday Morning, Nov. 22. 


The third day’s session was opened with 
prayer by Rey. L. Leonard, of N. Y., 
and a hymn was sung. 

Rev. Mr. Cushman, ef Massachusetts, 
on behalf of the committee appointed te 
consider the propriety of addressing the 
King of Burmah in behalf of missions in 
his empire, reported that a committee be 
appointed to do so, if, upon examination, 
it should seem proper. Mr. Cushman 
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thought it would prove a very difficult 
thing to prepare an address of the right 
‘Kind. He desired.a competent committee, 
therefore. It may prove a very important 
movement. ) 

A motion to postpone was lost, and then 
the whole subject was reterred to a com- 
mittee, consisung of Rev. Drs. Wayland, 
Judson, Cone, Sharp, and Williams. 

Rev. Corresponding Secretary Peck 
then read the acting Board’s report. This 
was a long and very elaborate document. 
There being a proposition entertained in 
some quarters to reduce the number of the 
stations now occupied by the missions of 
the denomination, this report went with 
great minuteness into- the exact condition 
of each station, with-all the providential 
evidences of good and usefulness manifest- 
ed at each; in order that if reduced, the 
selection may be made judiciously. The 
repert concluded with suggestions of the 
extreme hazard of a backward movement 
at this time, in every way—ualess_provi- 
dential indications were very decided in 
favor of such a movement. I[t was mat- 
ter of congratulation that the thing could 
be done deliberately, .if at all. The re- 
ceipts of the Board. were not less than 
$80,000, and. the expenditures were not 
more than $75,000, annually. 

The report being accepted, (having oc- 
eupied over an hour in the reading,) a 
motion was made to print it. 

Rey. Mr. Dodge, of Philadelphia, said 
that he did not know that a motion to print 
that document required much argument 
to be made in its support. He was glad, 
however, he must.say, that the drawer of 
that report had recommended that not one 
of the missionaries be withdrawn. If 
either was withdrawn, let all go together. 
He felt on this subject like the mother, 
who being called on to sacrifice one ot her 
children in a time of famine, could not, 
when it came to the trial, give up the child 
of her youth, or the child of her age, but 
preferred to die with them.. So with the 
missions. How can either be given 
up? No: look toheaven; while we look 
thitherward, we shall find help. The 
venerable speaker alluded to the recently 
formed ‘* Union,’”’ and spoke of it in ‘the 
warmest terms. He liked the name, for 
in union. was strength.. After dwelling 
upon the value and importance of this 
principle, he expressed a hope. that. the 
document would be printed. 

Rev. Dr. Judson then rose, and said, 
that though the doctors had forbidden him, 
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he: must protest against the abandonment: 
of the Arracan mission. His voice fail- 
ing, Rey. Dré Cone spoke as he, in @& 
whisper, dictated. The pious missionary 
gave various reasons why the missions 
should not be given up; the prospects 
were good there, the government was 
more favorable than in other places; and 
rather than have it abandoned he would 
go to Arracan himsel!, if the Convention 
desired, and live and die there. [In mak- 
ing this announcement, Dr. Cone burst 
into tears, and for a few moments, nothing 
was heard but similar expressions of feel- 
ing, frony the crowd of delegates. ‘The 
scene was déeply affecting and solemn.] 

Rev. Mr. Abbott, of the mission im 
question, then came ‘orward, and said the 
Arracan mission would not be abandoned. 
It should not. He would’ go there and 
throw himself-upon the churches already 
there, if not supported by this Convention. 
He was glad that he did not hear that re- 
port read three days ago, it would have 
made his heart ache with despair. But 
he had now no such feeling. The dem- 
onstrations of union he had seen in this 
body had given him hope, and confidence, 
and joy. And he gave glory to God for 
what his eyes had seen within these two 
days. He said no mission would be aban+ 
doned; none should be. He felt sure of 
it. He should not go back to Arracan 
alone. 

Rev. Mr. Stow explained, that this 
Board had never had any intention of giv- 
ing up the Arracan mission. 

Rev. Dr. Cone said that he had long. 
longed to attend a real missionary meet- 
ing. This was one; such a* one as it 
gladdened his heart to* witness. He al- 
luded- to the ease witli which the ten or 
twelve thousand dollars was raised last 
evening, and related anecdotes of the lib-~ 
erality of individuals whose hearts were 
warmed with what they had heard in the 
Convention. One poor man of his con- 
gregation had given him the profits of one 
entire month of labor for the cause. And» 
he related the conversation he had had. 
with another friend, who said it was easy 
enough for the missions to be sustained. . 
The Southern churches would relieve them 
of the charge of Africa, and other argu-- 
ments were used to vindicate the opinion: 
that no missionary should be called home. 

Rey. Mr. Kincaid, the missionary, said’ 
he had had doubts and fears till he came 
here. He had nonenow. He did not be- 
lieve any mission would be abandoned. 
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He gave an interesting account of the 
progress of missions in the east, and said 
he had never fully understood, till his 
miunistrations there, what was the true 
meaning of that text, ‘‘ Ask of me, my 
son, and I will give thee, the heathen for 
thineinberitance.”” The missionaries were 
well received, and with gladness, and he 
related an anecdote of the interest that the 
native feltinthe American missions. Al- 
luding to Arracan, he said he could never 
cease to believe that the gospel would go 
on, there, until it was subjugated to the 

ospel. He quoted from a letter from 
ether Stilson, now there, in which sur- 
prise was expressed that the idea should 
go abroad in this country, that the climate 
was insalubrious. No such thing was the 
fact, and in no part of the missionary field 
had the gospel been more prospered and 
glorified in its progress. 

Rev. Mr. Kennard hoped the report 
would be subjected to a careful revision 
before it was published. It might convey 
an idea not intended by the committee. 

Rev. Dr. Wayland said that it was pro- 
posed to print it under the direction of the 
acting Board. 

Rev. Dr. Cone said it was a mere state- 
ment of facts, but recommended nothing 
like abandonment. 

Rev. Mr. Peck corroborated this state- 
ment. No mission stood nearer to the 
hearts of the acting Board than that of 
Arracan. 

The report was then ordered to be print- 
ed under the direction of the Board that 
presented it. 

Rev. Dr. Williams, of N. Y., offered a 
resolution to tle effect that the Convention 
relinquish all idea of abandoning any one 
of its missions. Carried. 

Mr. Linnard, of Philadelphia, offered 
a resolution to the effect that every mem- 
ber of the new ‘‘ Union’’ should—that it is 
their imperative duty to pay, or cause to 
be paid, the $100—for each membership, 
prior to the meeting of the ‘‘ Union’”’ in 
Brooklyn, next spring. 

Some conversation arose on this ques- 
tion, which resulted in the withdrawal of 
the resolution. 

The Secretary then read the names of 
those who last evening and this morning 
contributed, (or had contributed far them,) 
the sum of $100, towards the liquidation 
of the existing debt, amounting to 150, or 
$15,000. 

A Board of seventy-five Managers was 
then chosen, and the Convention adjourned. 
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CONSTITUTION 


Of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


1. This Association shall be styled 
Tue American Baprist Missionary 
UNION. 

2. The single object of this Union 
shall be to diffuse the knowledge of 
the religion of Jesus Christ, by means 
of missions, throughout the world. 

3. This Union shall be composed 
of Life Members. All the members 
of the Baptist General Convention 
who may be present at the adoption 
of this Constitution, shall be members 
for life of the Union. Other persons 
may be constituted Life Members by 
the payment, at one time, of not less 
than one hundred dollars. 

4, The Union shall meet annually 
on the third Thursday of May, or at 
such other time, and at such place, as 
itmay appoint. At every such annual 
meeting, the Union shall elect by bal- 
lot, a President, two Vice Presidents, 
a Recording Secretary, and one-third 
of a Board of Managers. 

At a meeting to be held immedi- 
ately after the adoption of this Con- 
stitution, the Union shall elect an en- 
tire Board of Managers, consisting of 
seventy-five persons, at least one-third 
of whom shall not be ministers of the 
gospel. Said Board shall be elected 
in three equal classes, the first to go 
out of office at the first annual meet- 
ing; and thus, in regular succession, 
one-third of the Board shall go out of 
office at each annual meeting, and their 
places shall be supplied by a new 
election. in every case, the members 
whose term of service shall thus ex- 
pire, shall be re-eligible. 

5. The President, or in his absence, 
one of the Vice Presidents, shall pre- 
side in all meetings of the Union. 

6. All the officers of the Union and 
its Board of Managers shall continue 
to discharge the duties assigned to 
them respectively, until superseded by 
a new election. 


7. Special meetings of the Union © 
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shall be called by the President, or in 
case of his death or absence from the 
country, by either of the Vice Presi- 
dents, upon application from the Board 
of Managers. 


OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS. 


8. All members of the Union may 
attend the meetings of the Board of 
Managers, and deliberate on all ques- 
tions, but members of the Board of 
Managers alone shall vote. 

9. Immediately after the annual 
meeting of the Union, the Board of 
Managers shall meet and elect by bal- 
fot a Chairman, a Recording Secretary, 
an Executive Committee of nine, not 
more than five of whom shall be min- 
isters of the gospel; as many Corres- 
ponding Secretaries as they may judge 
to be necessary, a Treasurer, and an 
Auditing Committee of two, who shall 
not be ministers of the gospel. At 

‘this meeting the Board shall determine 

the salaries of the Corresponding Sec- 
retaries and Treasurer, and give such 
instructions to the Executive Commit- 
tee, as may be nécessary to regulate 
their plans of action for the ensuing 
year. The Board shall also have 
power, whenever they think it necessa- 
ry, to appoint an Assistant Treasurer, 
to specify his duties, and fix his com- 
pensation. 

10. The Board shall meet annually, 
at such placeas may have been appoint- 
ed for such meeting of said Union, at 
least two days previous to the annual 
meeting of the Union, to hear the re- 
ports of the Executive Committee, the 
Treasurer, and the Auditing Commit- 
tee, and to review with care the pro- 
ceedings of the past year, the result 
of which shall be submitted to the 
Union. 

11. Special meetings of the Board 
may be called by the Executive Com- 
mittee, whenever, in their judgment, 
occasion may require. A printed no- 
tice of the time, place and object or 
objects of such meetings shall be sent 
at least six weeks in anticipation, to 
every member of the Board. 
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12. All officers appointed by the 
Board shall continue to discharge the’ 
duties assigned to them respectively, 
until superseded by a new election. 
At all meetings of the Board fifteen 
shal! be a quorum for business. 


OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


13. The Executive Committee shal! 
hold its meetings at such times and 
places as they may appoint. A ma- 
jority of the whole number shall be a 
quorum for business. The Corres- 
ponding Secretaries and Treasurer 
shall not be members of the Commit- 
tee, but they shall attend its meetings, 
and communicate any information in 
their possession pertaining to their re- 
spective departments, and aid the 
Committee in its deliberations. The 
Committee shall have power to ap- 
point its own Chairman and Record- 
ing Secretary, and to fill any vacancy 
that may occur in their own number. 

14. It shall be the duty of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to carry into effect 
all the orders of the Board of Man- 
agers; to designate, by advice of the 
Board, the places where missions shall 
be attempted, and to establish and su- 
perintend the same; to appoint, in- 
struct, and direct all the missionaries 
of the Board, and to fix their compen- 
sation; to direct the Corresponding 
Secretaries and Treasurer in the dis- 
charge of their duties; to make all 
appropriations to: be paid out of the 
Treasury; to appoint agents for the 
collection: of funds, and to prescribe 
their duties, and arrange their com- 
pensation; and in general to perform 
all duties necessary to promote the: 
object of the Union, provided the same: 
be not contrary to this Constitution, or 
the instructions of the Board of Man- 
agers. 

15. ‘The Executive Committee shall 
present to the Board of Managers at 
its annual meeting, a report, contain- 
ing a full account of their doings dur- 
ing the preceding year; of the condi- 
tion and prospects of every missionary 
station; of their plans for the enlarge- 
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ment or contraction of their sphere of 
operations ; and in general giving all 
such information as will enable the 
Board to decide correctly respecting 
the various subjects on which it is their 
duty, as the agents of the Union, to 
form or express an opinion. 

16. The Executive Committee shall 
have power, by a vote of two thirds 
of the whole number, to remove, for 
sufficient cause, any Corresponding 
Secretary, Treasurer, Auditing Com- 
mittee, or Missionary, and to appoint 
others in their places, being always re- 
sponsible for such exercise of their 
power to the Board of Managers. 

17. In case of the déath or resigna- 
tion of a Corresponding Secretary, 
Treasurer, or member of the Auditing 
Committee, the Executive Committee 
shall have power to supply the vacan- 
cy until the next meeting of the Board 


of Managers. 


OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 


18. The Corresponding Secretaries 


shall conduct the correspondence of 


the Board and of the Executive Com- 
mittee, excepting such as shall relate 
to the Treasurer’s department, and 
perform such other duties as_ the 
Board or the Executive Committee 
may from time to time require. They 
shall preserve copies of all their official 
correspondence, which shall at all 
times be accessible to any member of 
the Board or of the Executive Com- 


mittee. 


OF THE TREASURER. 


19. It shall be the duty of the Trea- 
surer to take charge of all moneys and 
other property contributed to the trea- 
sury of the Union, and to give receipts 
therefor; to keep safely all the moneys 
and funds of the Union, and all their 
evidences of property; to keep fair and 
accurate accounts of all moneys re- 
ceived and expended ; to invest and 
deposite moneys, and make payments 
and remittances according to the di- 
rections of the Executive Committee ; 
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to exhibit his books, accounts, vouch- 
ers and evidences of property, when- 
ever required, to the Board, or to the 
Executive and Auditing Committees ; 
to make out an annual statement of 
receipts and payments, and of the 
condition of the permanent funds and 
other property, for the information of 
the Board of Managers, and to per- 
form such other acts as may be neces- 
sary to the faithful discharge of the 
duties of his office. 


OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


20. The Auditing Committee shall 
not be members of the Executive 
Committee, but shall at any time, 
when requested, attend its meetings 
to give information respecting the state 
of the treasury. It shail be their duty 


once a month to examine the books / 
of the Treasurer particularly and tho- © 


roughly, with all the vouchers and 
evidences of property thereto belong- 
ing. A certificate of therresult of this 


examination shall be entered upon the © 


books of the Treasurer, and a copy 
furnished to the Executive Commit- 
tee, to be entered upon their records. 
They shall also examine the annual 
statement of the Treasurer, and give 
a written certificate of the result, to 
be entered upon the records of the 
Board of Managers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


21. The President, Vice-Presidents, 
and Recording Secretary of the Union, 
the members of the Board of Man- 
agers, the Executive Committee, the 
Corresponding Secretaries, the Trea- 
surer, the Auditing Committee, and 
all missionaries employed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, shall be members 
in good standing of regular Baptist 
Churches. 

22. All moneys contributed to the 
treasury of the Union, shall be expend- 
ed at the discretion of the Executive 
Committee, except such as may be 
appropriated by the Board of Man- 
agers for the salaries of the Corres- 
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ponding Secretaries and Treasurer; 
but moneys or other property given 
for specified objects, shall be appro- 
priated according to the will of the 
donors, provided such an application 
shall not be contrary to the provisions 
of this Constitution, or to the instruc- 
tions of the Board of Managers, in 
which case they shall be returned to 
the donors, or their lawful agents. 

23. The Union, the Board of Man- 
agers, and the Executive Committee, 
-shall each have power to adopt such 
By-Laws or Rules of Order as may 
be necessary for the government of 
their own proceedings, provided al- 
ways that no such regulations shall 
contravene any part or principle of 
this Constitution. 

24. Alterations may be made in this 
Constitution only upon recommenda- 
tion by the Board of Managers, and 
at an annual meeting of the Union, 
by a vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present. 


STATE CONVENTIONS. 


Numerous State Conventions have held 
their accustomed anniversaries within the 
last few months, and require a brief no- 
tice in our pages. Mussissippi—held at 
Grenada, the last week in June; good at- 
tendance, and an evident increase of be- 
nevolence was indicated. Muissourt, two 
months later, at Columbia; tolerable at- 
tendance and increased zeal for missions 
within the state, with some painful mani- 
festations of perbaps not unnataral sensi- 
tiveness towards those institutions which 
it was thought had separated from them 
Iuurnors, first of October, at 
Kane. Greene county,or at Tremont, T'aze- 
weil county. Some cheering indications 
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of progress were manifested in some de- 
partments. Inpiana General Associa- 
tion, at Belleville, the same week. Muicu- 
1¢an, at Northville, the same week. In 
both these, considerable increase of inter- 
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est was manifested, for foreign missions 
especially. Nrw-York Convention was 
held about the middle of October, at Tru- 
mansburg; good attendance, excellent 
preaching, and a spirit of enlarged libe- 
rality, for foreign missions especially. 
Nearly the usual amount had been ac- 
complished for domestic missions in this 
state, and more tor home missions. Krn- 
rocky, held at Georgetown the same 
week: larger attendance than usual, an 
excellent spirit and great advance, espe- 
TENNESSEE, 
the following week, at Newhope, Bedford 


cially in home operations. 


county, was a season of interest, though 
scarcely equalling, in some respects, the 
preceding year. Norra Carouina, at 
Raleigh, in October, was full of interest 
and hope. We believe that all the above 
bodies evinced their unabated interest in 
the American and Foreign Bible Society 
and their hope of continued, unbroken union 
in its important operations. 


ANEcCDOTE.— The venerable Dr. Hurd, 
Bishop of Worcester, being in the habit of 
preaching frequently, had observed a poor 
man remarkably attentive, and made him 
some little presents. After a while he 
missed his humble auditor, and meeting 
him said, ‘John, how is it that I do not 
see you in the aisle as usual ?”” John with 
some hesitation, replied, ‘* My lord, I hope 
you will not be offended, and [ will tell 
you the truth,—I_ went the other day to 
hear the Methodists, and I understood 
their plain language so much better, that 
I have attended them ever since.”’” The 
Bishop put his hand into his pocket, and 
gave him a guinea, with words to this ef- 
fect.—** God bless you, and go where you 
can receive the greatest profit to your 
soul.”? An instance of Episcopalian can- 
dor like this is worth recording.—Lady 
Huntingdon’s Life. 
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THE COTTAGE, THE MANSION, AND THE 
DUNGEON. 


I dwell in a cottage of clay. It was 
built for me. I know nothing of its com- 
mencement, but have some recollection of 
its completion, although I cannot name 
the exactday. Clay though it be, I value 
my cottage very highly, and carefully 
avoid injuring it; still, perhaps I may have 
done so ignorantly. ‘This house of mine 
is not my own property. It belongs to 
him who is Universal Proprietor. I am 
merely a tenant at will, and may be turn- 
ed out of my habitation any moment that 
may seem fit to the wisdom of the Pro-~ 
prietor. Of this also am quite sure, that 
no other person shall ever inhabit my cot- 
tage. When I am ejected, the Proprietor 
will take it down, which to him is a work 
of infinite ease. Indeed, I have ere now 
felt it tremble, which to me was a gentle 
admonition to remind me of the final ca- 
tastrophe. Ihave often been astonished at 
myself, seeing that I possess the certain 
knowledge that I must quit my cottage, 
that I think so little of that event--an 
event to me eclipsing all others in import- 
ance. What a strange creature am I, to 
occupy myself with mere trifles, and be- 
stow so many thoughts upon them, yet 
think so seldom of the day when my cot- 
tage is to be taken down, and I, its inhab- 
itant, cast upon the shores of another, a 
new, and unknown country. Strange 
thoughts and actions, too, are to be found 
among the children of Adam. I have 


lived in my present residence long enough | 


to witness the performance of sad exploits 
by some of my fellow-cottagers. Some 
with whom I have held converse, with 
violent hands have torn down their own 
residence. Others have been engaged, 
| picking out bit by bit, the very foundation 
of their dwelling, whieh in the end must 
bring it to destruction. Many also have 
I seen, busily employed in tempting those 
who have just had their cottages com- 
pleted, to commence defacing and destroy- 
ing them. Why, then, should I be sur- 


THE ‘COTTAGE, THE MANSION, AND THE DUNGEON. 
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prised at myself, unless it be that I am 
far worse than I am. Some there are, 
also, who have even thought that their 
cottages were better than any of their 
neighbors, while the truth is, that the Pro+ 
prietor has built them all of the common- 
est clay, and after one and the same model. 
But one event, which often oecupies my 
thoughts, I must relate. When I had 
lived in my cottage nearly twenty years, 
just as others lived, I was led to think 
much on such questions as these: What 
am Itodo? Where amIto go? What 
house am I to occupy when the Proprietor 
takes down my cottage? Great anxiety 
took possession of my heart. Earnest in- 
quiries J then made. I resorted to every 
directory that fell in my way, and event- 
ually to the Will of the Proprietor: which 
Will (to my shame I own it,) was, from 
the very dawn of reason, within my reach, 
and as constantly neglected by me. 

From that Will I learned, that there 
awaited every ejected cottager either a 
mansion or a dungeon; and what was bet- 
ter still, the mansion was offered to every 
one who would humbly, and in time, beg 
for it at the feet of the Proprietor—not ex- 
pecting to succeed on the ground of his 
having been a good tenant, and a very de- 
serving person up to that time, but trust- 
ing, believing, and clinging to the goodness 
and clemency of the Proprietor, as made 
known elearly in the Will. I further 
learned, that if the mansion had not been 
a free gift, not a single cottager would ever 
have purchased it, and consequently none 
could have hoped to enjoy it, for all the 
cottagers are miserably poor, and very un- 
worthy tenants. I need not say I was 
thankful for the Will. Who, with a mind 
under the concern mine then was, could 
feel otherwise? Nor-need I say, I sought 
the mansion. Who could be in fear of 
what I feared—who could believe what I 
believed, without seeking it most earnest- 
ly? Then it was, when I began to seek, 
I began to hope for the mansion; and oft- 
en has the hope been to my mind what 
the anchor is to the mariner—a stay. 
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